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WELFARE REFORM PROPOSALS 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 2015 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:32 a.m., in 
Room 1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Charles Bou- 
stany [Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RE T, EA SE CONTACT: (202) 225-3626 

Wednesday, July 8, 2015 
No. HR-06 


Chairman Boustany Announces Hearing on 
Welfare Reform Proposals 


Congressman Charles Boustany (R-LA), Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the 
Subcommittee will hold a hearing on welfare reform proposals, specifically involving 
the reauthorization of the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) pro- 
gram. The hearing will take plaee on Wednesday, July 15, 2015, in 1100 
Longworth House Offiee Building, beginning at 10:30 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 


DETATT,S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov , select “Hearings.” Select the hearing for which you 
would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, “Click here to provide a submis- 
sion for the record.” Once you have followed the online instructions, submit all re- 
quested information. ATTACH your submission as a Word document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by tbe close of business on 
Thursday, July 29, 2015. Finally, please note that due to the change in House 
mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House 
Office Buildings. For questions, or if you encounter fechnical problems, please call 
(202) 225-1721 or (202) 225-3625. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS: 


The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word format and MUST 
NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and submitters are advised 
that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit materials 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone, and fax numbers of each witness. 
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The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TDD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available online at http:ll 
WWW. waysandmeans. house.gov/. 


Chairman BOUSTANY. The Subcommittee will come to order. I 
would like to welcome our Members, witnesses, and guests to this 
morning’s hearing on welfare reform re-authorization proposals. 

On April 30th, this Subcommittee held a hearing on ideas to im- 
prove TANF to help more families find work and escape poverty. 
We had an excellent panel of witnesses who shared their ideas, and 
since that time Members and staff have been discussing ways that 
we might work together to improve our Nation’s welfare system. 

Today our hearing will focus on specific proposals to improve the 
lives of families on welfare by better promoting work and helping 
families in need move up the economic ladder. Work is the only 
way for people to really escape from poverty and achieve the Amer- 
ican Dream, and we are eager to help more families succeed at 
doing just that. 

The Ways and Means Committee discussion draft released last 
Friday is designed to focus on outcomes, helping people get jobs 
and stay employed, and to help more people move from welfare to 
self-sufficiency. In short, this discussion draft revitalizes the work 
requirement for people collecting welfare benefits; provides States 
more options to help people prepare to leave welfare for employ- 
ment; holds States accountable for getting adults off welfare and 
into jobs; prevents the work requirements from being waived; ends 
the TANF marriage penalty, among other key reforms; and main- 
tains funding for the TANF program going forward. 

I would like to thank Ranking Member Doggett and his staff for 
working with us on this draft. We are doing this the right way, 
holding constructive hearings, working in a bipartisan way on draft 
legislation, and soliciting expert and public comment as the work 
continues. So we will welcome our witnesses’ comments, and we 
will be working together to incorporate that feedback as this legis- 
lation progresses. 

I would also like to thank the many Members who have joined 
me in introducing specific bills to improve how the TANF program 
works. Whether it is ensuring more adults on welfare are engaged 
in work and activities, providing additional flexibility so these ac- 
tivities meet people’s specific needs, or just setting a goal of reduc- 
ing poverty through more employment, those bills are important 
markers of our path to helping families find work, escape poverty, 
and achieve the American Dream. 

We are joined by several additional Members today, including 
Congressman Paulsen and Congressman Renacci, who are former 
Members of this Subcommittee, and we certainly welcome them 
back. And I appreciate everyone’s contributions to this effort. 
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So, with that, I would like to now yield to the Ranking Member 
of the Subcommittee, Mr. Doggett, for the purposes of an opening 
statement. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We are 
pleased today to get additional input on the Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families program, and how it may be reformed. This 
program has limped along over short periods of time for a number 
of years. On Friday afternoon there was a discussion draft issued, 
as the Chairman has indicated, and I think that is what it is, a 
discussion draft that justifies considerably more discussion to see 
how it might achieve the objectives, many of which we share and 
some of which we still have divergent opinions on. 

I think there is a recognition that TANF is more hole than safety 
net at present, and its flaws need to be mended. There should be 
a recognition that, since the Welfare Reform Act of the nineties 
that I voted in favor of, much of the objective of that Act has not 
been fulfilled, and that a significant amount of dollars have essen- 
tially been used by the States during the ups and downs of the 
budget, and the economy, to simply use the Federal dollars to sup- 
plant what the States were or should have been doing, rather than 
to expand innovative programs and do more to get people into the 
workforce. 

I think that an objective of this bill is not just about work, but 
about opportunity, especially an opportunity to work into the mid- 
dle class, and that the concept of just finding any dead-end job for 
someone who is currently receiving temporary assistance, rather 
than finding opportunity to work and advance within our society, 
is not where we need to be going. 

Of the provisions that I have reviewed in the discussion draft, I 
think some of the most hopeful are those concerning vocational 
education, secondary education, and job readiness activities, which 
would all be permitted under the TANF work requirements in the 
discussion draft. Those programs are essential to be included, be- 
cause they do help prepare people for an opportunity up, rather 
than just a subsistence level of participation. 

On the average, the States are only spending about half of the 
funds that they receive today in TANF on core purposes of TANF, 
such as financial assistance, child care, and work assistance. In 
many States, like Texas, that percentage is much lower. While the 
inherently flawed nature of any block grant program is what allows 
this situation to occur, I think we can move TANF forward with 
stronger requirements to achieve more targeted spending. States 
should be spending at least half of their funds on these core pur- 
poses. 

I do think that there are some reforms in the discussion draft 
concerning State matching, and the State approach to these funds 
that are constructive, that I support, and I would only like to see 
them enhanced. 

The maximum monthly benefit under the program for a family 
of three now is only 28 percent of the poverty level. In Texas, the 
benefits are less than 20 percent of the poverty level. As children 
across the country face homelessness, not one State in 2014 pro- 
vided a benefit amount equal to the fair market value of rent in 
that State. 
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This is truly a temporary subsistence program. And with these 
deficiencies in mind, I look forward to working with our experts to 
further evaluate if a specific percentage of State spending toward 
financial assistance alone should be required, as well. 

There are some ideas that we have explored in hearings over the 
last year for innovation. One of those is social impact partnership 
projects. I am pleased that we will be hearing about — more about 
the experience of Utah, which has been a leader on social impact 
partnerships. Any way that we can constructively get the involve- 
ment of the private sector and of foundations, and can focus on out- 
comes, I think is constructive. 

I certainly agree with Ms. Cox, in her testimony, that these so- 
cial impact partnerships, as they relate to the limited amount of 
TANF funds, should only serve actual participants — actual recipi- 
ents of TANF funds. And I think we need to be cautious in moving 
in this area to be sure that dollars that are essential for providing 
services are not consumed in consultant and lawyer fees to set up 
these new arrangements. 

There is, in short, Mr. Chairman, much that we agree with in 
the discussion draft, but much that remains to be discussed and 
improved if we are to achieve genuine reform in the way this sys- 
tem works. And I look forward to working with you on it. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentleman, and I would 
agree. I think there is much fertile ground that we can cover to get 
to good reforms, with the objective being moving people up the op- 
portunity ladder into the middle class. So I think — I appreciate the 
spirit of cooperation. 

We have a very distinguished panel here today. I would like to 
introduce our panel, and I want to thank our panel for being here 
today to provide expert testimony. 

First, we have Kristen Cox, Executive Director, Governor’s Office 
of Management and Budget for the State of Utah. Second, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel David Kelly, Program Secretary of The Salvation Army 
National Headquarters. Third, at this time I would now yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Paulsen, to introduce the next wit- 
ness, Mr. Boyd Brown. 

Mr. PAULSEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank 
you also for holding this important hearing, and letting me intro- 
duce our next witness. 

Boyd Brown has over 18 years of experience overseeing a wide 
range of programs serving low-income families, individuals with 
disabilities, and ex-offenders. Boyd has extensive program manage- 
ment experience, including oversight of several large-scale TANF 
employment programs in Minnesota’s two largest counties. 

He is currently the Area Director of Employment and Training 
at Goodwill-Easter Seals Minnesota, whose main programs provide 
employment services specifically designed for people with disabil- 
ities, disadvantages, and other barriers to work. Last year, Good- 
will-Easter Seals provided more than 63,000 services to more than 
35,000 people, helping them find employment and achieve inde- 
pendence. 

Prior to joining Goodwill-Easter Seals in Minnesota, Boyd 
worked for Dakota County and for the State of Minnesota’s om- 
budsman office for mental health and developmental disabilities. 
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coordinating several different initiatives that led to public policy 
changes in the area of health care and disabilities. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, Boyd’s experience and knowledge will be 
a valuable perspective for this hearing, for the Committee, as it 
looks at ways to reform and improve TANF. I thank Boyd for being 
here, and sharing his perspective, his ideas, and his experience 
with Members of the Committee, and I thank you. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentleman. Next, we have 
LaDonna Pavetti, Vice President for Family Income Support Policy, 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. And I am also pleased to — 
I just found out there is a family connection to Lake Arthur, Lou- 
isiana, a small town in my district. So glad you are here. 

And last, and certainly not least. Grant Collins, Senior Vice 
President, Fedcap Rehabilitation Services, Incorporated, Workforce 
Development, and Executive Director, WeCARE Region II, Fedcap. 

Thank you all for being here. We have your written testimony. 
I would ask you to try to keep your oral remarks to 5 minutes, so 
we can move forward with the question period. 

And with that, Ms. Cox, thank you. You may start with your tes- 
timony. 

Ms. COX. And will you give me the warning, because I am blind? 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I sure will. 

Ms. COX. Okay, great. 

Chairman BOLJSTANY. I will give you a warning at 4 minutes, 
and then you will have a minute to wrap up there. 

Ms. COX. Perfect, thank you. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF KRISTEN COX, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, GOV- 
ERNOR’S OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, STATE OF 

UTAH 

Ms. COX. So, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, and 
Ranking Member Doggett, thanks for having me. 

Utah has a big — a deep, rich history around TANF. And before 
this job, I ran the Department of Workforce Services, which admin- 
isters TANF, as well as almost 100 other Federal and State pro- 
grams, safety net programs and workforce development programs. 
So I think we have a very unique perspective on integrating safety 
net programs, those challenges that are inherent across safety net 
programs, as well as the importance of work through the way our 
department is established. 

Through that lens I want to talk about four issues that are rel- 
evant to the discussion draft. One I will touch on lightly, and, for 
me, it is the goal of aligning safety net programs toward a common 
goal and objective. Ninety-nine percent of our TANF recipients re- 
ceiving Federal funds — I mean financial assistance — are on other 
public assistance programs, primarily Medicaid and SNAP, with 
different eligibility requirements, different work requirements. 
Some can do transitional services, some cannot. It is not very cost- 
efficient. 

It is cumbersome for us, as a State. And it is, more importantly, 
very cumbersome for our clients, who are trying to navigate mul- 
tiple safety net programs that don’t seem to have a cohesive strat- 
egy or goal. So, while I recognize the focus of today is on TANF, 
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which is fantastic, I hope it is part of a broader discussion on over- 
all reform. 

My second point is on accountability. In Utah we are very excited 
to see this going toward more of an outcome-driven system. When 
I ran the Department of Workforce Services, there was a time that 
I refused to even look at the participation rate, because it was driv- 
ing our systems more than employment was, and put the whole 
focus on employment outcomes, instead. We think it is a great di- 
rection to go. 

But in the written testimony I have outlined a few areas that I 
think still merit discussion and refinement, moving forward in this 
direction. For example, we think cost per service delivery should 
absolutely be fundamental to this discussion. How do you include 
positive exits? For example, if somebody exits for increased income 
due to marriage, as you are trying to eliminate the marriage pen- 
alty, should that count as a positive closure or not? Same thing 
with SSI or SSDI. Those are topics that need discussion. 

Some of the lag indicators that we are seeing in the performance 
measures could take 14 to 17 months. It is difficult to budget in 
that scenario. Do I budget a portion of my funds ongoing at one 
time, not knowing if I am going to get dinged on the performance 
measure? 

A few other challenges: Should States be held accountable if 
somebody exits for non-compliance and they are sanctioned? How 
do we deal with the national new-hire directory, so that States can 
get credit for people who get work out of State? 

So, I have listed a number of areas that I think still merit some 
consideration, but we think the direction is absolutely going in the 
right direction. 

The third point has to do with State flexibility. With the in- 
creased accountability, which we think is fantastic, we think States 
should have maximum flexibility. So we definitely support elimi- 
nating the distinction between non-core and core activities, and 
think that is the right thing to do for States. 

I would suggest, though, that there are two areas that you may 
want to tighten up, and that is if we are going to open up more 
freedom for education and vocational training after 24 months, we 
think it should be training in jobs in demand, and then should be 
a rigorous review for what kind of training people enter into, and 
what taxpayers pay for, as well as when we look at subsidized em- 
ployment and some of those grants, that we make sure that those 
are going into the private sector and government entities are not 
benefitting from the subsidized employment initiatives. 

My final point, really, is around this evidence-based evaluation. 

Chairman BOUSTAl^. We are at the 4-minute mark now. 

Ms. COX. Okay, thank you. We totally support that. We are a 
little concerned with a lot of language around the random control 
trials. While that is the gold standard, they are not always appro- 
priate, and sometimes not even ethical in government situations. 
So, having flexibility around the full continuum of evidence-based 
interventions — exponential research, propensity scoring, other op- 
tions that are more nimble and more operational — we want to 
make sure States have that flexibility. 
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And going to the social impact bonds, as well, we have listed 
comments on the pros and cons of social impact bonds. They, from 
my perspective, are a great catalyst, but not necessarily a panacea. 
They cost money and time and they are hard to scale, but they can 
help reinforce the need for good data decisions, and understanding 
the cost-to-value ratio in our services. 

I would add with this last point I am excited to see this increased 
focus on the work. It is the way out for people. And, personally, 
not — I am going to put my personal hat on for a second. Being 
blind, for years I was on Social Security disability in a time in life 
when I thought work would never be a possibility for me. Work is 
the thing that brings dignity to somebody’s life. It brings responsi- 
bility, a sense of contribution, and it is not a punishment when we 
ask people to work and require that they work, it is a way to trans- 
form lives. And I will be open for questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Cox follows:] 
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July 15,2015 


PREPARED TESTIMONY FOR THE RECORD of the: 

U. S. HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

HEARING ON WELFARE REFORM PROPOSALS 

Offered by Kristen Cox, Executive Director 

Governor’s Office of Management and Budget, State of Utah 

Thank you. Chairman Boustany, Ranking Member Doggett and members of the Committee. I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to share my observations relative to the 
reauthorization of the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program. I am Kristen 
Cox, Executive Director of Utah’s Governor’s Office of Management and Budget. 

The Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant as legislated through the 
Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 was last fully 
reauthorized in the year 2005. As modifications to the TANF program are considered in the 
context of another more permanent reauthorization, we in Utah are appreciative of the 
opportunity to inform the discussion as viewed through the prism of our stale’s administrative, 
operational, and evaluative TANF experience. 

Utah’s TANF program is administered through the Department of Workforce Services — a 
department which integrates a multitude of programs such as TANF, Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP), childcare, weatherization, and other safety net programs. The 
department also administers a variety of workforce development programs authorized under the 
Workforce Investment Opportunities Act. The confluence of both safety net and workforce 
programs provides Utah with a unique perspective on the importance of work and employment 
as an ultimate objective for our customers. 

Utah will expend approximately $67.8 million in total funds for base TANF program operations 
in state fiscal year 2015. Base TANF program operations are primarily comprised of core 
welfare reform activities such as financial assistance, supportive services, work activities, and 
child care. Utah has invested in identifying and securing administrative efficiencies; has 
leveraged synergies with community partners; and has worked to bring evaluative rigor to the 
TANF program design, selection, and implementation process. It is through these and other state 
initiatives that Utah offers the following perspective on TANF reauthorization. 

Utah’s approach to reauthorization includes nine key principles: 

• Reauthorization should promote and focus on outcomes rather than just activities — 
holding states and individuals accountable for results and progress. 

• Other safety net programs should be modified in order to align with and support self- 
sufficiency and poverty reduction. 


1 
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• Outcome measures should address cost for service delivery as well as employment 
outcomes. 

• The implementation of evidence-based practices needs to be practical and allow for the 
full continuum of practice in this field. 

• Individual responsibility is key to helping people become self-sufficient. 

• Programs should exhibit high expectations for what people can do — low expectations for 
people are often self-fulfilling. 

• States should be given maximum flexibility in order to customize programs and deliver 
results. 

• TANF recipients who are capable of work should be held to the same standard as the 
taxpayers who pay for the program. 

• TANF reauthorization should facilitate or otherwise promote greater coordination with 
other public benefit programs where appropriate. 

Fundamental to any effort to reducing poverty is creating a consistent, clear, and unifying goal 
across all safety net programs. Optimally, the goal is to align programs designed to support low- 
income individuals in a way that meets both the individual program objective (e.g., providing 
health care or food) and to promote the overall objective to help people become self-sufficient 
through employment wherever possible. Unfortunately, too many low income programs have 
competing policy objectives and focus on a specific area of concern — resulting in the 
perpetuation of poverty across current and future generations. Social safety net programs seek to 
achieve a myriad of objectives under varying criteria for program eligibility with siloed 
definitions for what constitutes successful recipient outcomes. 

For example, the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) is designed to provide 
access to nutritious food and reduce food insecurity to low-income populations, with common 
eligibility thresholds set at 100 percent of poverty (net income) and grants benefits to able- 
bodied adults without dependent children under certain work requirement contingencies. 
Conversely, eligibility for both TANF financial assistance benefits and traditional Medicaid 
program benefits require non-elderly, able-bodied adults to be parents of dependent children with 
gross incomes well below the federal poverty threshold. It should be noted that Utah has long 
been engaged with the C enters for Medicare and Medicaid Services around negotiating the 
ability to impose work requirements on able-bodied adults without dependent children in the 
Medicaid expansion population. 

In addition, TANF allows states to offer customers transition programs when they attain 
employment — allowing them to stabilize their employment and benefit fi'om earned income prior 
to cutting benefits. However, transitional services are not always allowed under other safety net 
programs that a family may be receiving at the time of employment. Families are aware of this 
negative cliff effect and often forego raises or other employment opportunities so as not to lose 
existing benefits. 

Administrative isolationism as practiced by these various public benefit programs causes target 
populations to be stratified in a manner that may not always be appropriate. Data on Utahans 
enrolled in social safety net programs reveals that over 99% of family employment program 
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participants were simultaneously enrolled in one or more additional public benefit programs in 
state fiscal year 2015. The considerable overlap of people and needs suggest that there are 
opportunities for greater program coordination. 

Utah has already adopted an integrated approach to both eligibility services and program 
administration. This integration has resulted in better cost efficiencies and customer 
interventions. For example, the implementation of common standards and efficiency strategies 
have significantly reduced the cycle time on new applications, conserved millions of dollars in 
state and federal resources, and have ultimately resulted in the expedited delivery of benefits to 
needy customers. Utah’s initiatives to provide services to families in intergenerational poverty 
includes the integration of a multitude of programs along with TANF to help parents and 
children move out of the poverty cycle. In Utah, we believe that more could be done to assist this 
effort if all safely net programs aligned and supported common goals and administrative 
requirements. 

TANF Reauthorization Should Emphasize State Accountability 
for the Achievement of Successful Employment Outcomes 

While work promotion and job preparation are only statutorily articulated in one of the four 
purposes of TANF, the ability to secure and retain stable employment is in most cases by 
definition a precondition to self-sufficiency. Given the fundamental role that workforce readiness 
and job skills play in determining the long-run success of post-TANF participants, states should 
be incentivized to invest in and expand TANF-supported interventions that are most likely to 
produce positive labor market outcomes. 

One of Utah’s primary administrative tools for evaluating the cost and quality of TANF services 
on a per client basis tracks the ratio of positive case closures for employment-related reasons 
against the operational expense of the program. This metric provides us the ability to monitor 
performance in terms of what is arguably the most successful TANF outcome (secured 
employment) and also allows for the evaluation of program return on investment as aggregate 
operational expenses are also considered. 

While Utah supports the direction of more accountability for outcomes, we believe there are 
issues around the performance measures as written in the discussion-draft TANF reauthorization 
bill that merit further discussion and refinement. 

Questions to consider include: 

• Should individuals who exit the program because of increased income due to marriage or 
SSDI/SSI count as a positive exit? 

• Should individuals who exit the program because they were sanctioned count against a 
state? 

• How do states deal with the disregarded earned income within the context of the fourth 
quarter measure as currently contemplated? 

• Should the focus be on increased earnings or retention? 
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• Does the general public usually receive increased earnings within the fourth quarter of 
employment, or is this expectation arbitrary? 

• Can states game the fourth quarter measure by placing people in part-time employment 
that moves into full-time employment — naturally resulting in increased earnings? 

• How will states be able to manage budgets and operations against performance measures 
that could lag anywhere from 1 1 to 20 months? 

• Is the current weighting of lag indicators at 60 percent the correct approach — or should 
the focus be placed on the second quarter measures/employment attainment? 

• Should states be allowed to use the National New Hire Directory in order to capture 
employment information for recipients who obtain out-of-state employment? 

Utah has recently deployed excess TANF reserves to support community partners in providing 
local level interventions consistent with the four purposes of TANF. For many of these contracts, 
grant recipients must demonstrate that program enrollees achieve specific and quantifiable 
outcomes. Further, for grants supporting services around job preparation and employment, Utah 
has the ability to confirm that contract requirements were met using wage record matches of 
program participants on a pre/post intervention basis. 

TANF Reauthorization Should Allow for More State Flexibility 
in Identifying What to Count as Participation 

TANF customers differ in what they need to successfully gain and retain employment. For 
example, Utah’s Third Annual Report on Intergenerational Poverty, Welfare Dependency and 
the Use of Public Assistance highlights that nearly 20 percent of TANF recipients are part of 
intergenerational poverty families. These families often need more aggressive and intensive 
services as compared to individuals who face situational poverty. In Utah, 70 percent of 
recipients are on TANF for seven to nine months and obviously need less intensive services. 
Because there is no one-size fits all approach, reauthorization of TANF should recognize this 
reality by eliminating the distinction between core and non-core work activities. 

Eliminating this distinction may generate discussions around the value of education as compared 
to employment — that is a work first model as compared to an education model. The job of any 
state should be to find the “sweet spot” or the point at which an individual can attain 
employment as efficiently as possible. For some, this may require a more costly set of services, 
while others may attain employment for very little investment. Requiring states to report both 
customer employment outcomes along with the cost for delivering the service would provide 
transparency into the relationship between value and costs. States would be required to justify 
expenditures and manage demand for services, service delivery, and costs in relationship to one 
another. Doing so would provide insight into the value derived for dollars invested and help curb 
unnecessary expenditures and avoid allowing people to languish in services for too long. 

States should also be allowed to only invest money into training that is limited to occupations in 
demand. With limited resources, training dollars should be focused in areas where employment 
is available and probable. In addition, any efforts to promote subsidized employment should be 
limited to private sector jobs and not include government positions. 
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TANF Reauthorization Should Emphasize the Implementation of a 
Full Continuum of Evidence-based Practices and Provide States with 
Resources for Developing Self-generated Data/Research to 
Guide Program Implementation Decisions 

The TANF block grant allows states the flexibility to be uniquely responsive to the individual 
needs of their respective TANF populations. However, as block grant spending on interventions 
in areas other than basic assistance, childcare, and work-related activities increase as a share of 
total TANF expenditures, an evidence-based justification for TANF-supported programs 
becomes critical. Not only does the use of empirically driven research findings to inform 
program selection and implementation decisions ensure that customers will receive services that 
will maximize the probability of achieving successful outcomes, such findings help to clarify the 
goals and objectives of a given program intervention from the onset. Another benefit and natural 
consequence of using evidence-based justification for programs is that the return on the 
investment of public dollars will be optimized. Provisions such as those that create a repository 
of data and evidence-based research findings or measures that promote state demonstration 
projects and the subsequent rigorous evaluations of the effectiveness of such projects would 
serve well in shifting the paradigm from theoretical to empirical data when it comes to TANF 
program implementation. Utah has proactively engaged in research and evaluation of its TANF 
and other programs; however, more could be done to reinforce and strengthen the effort. 

States should be provided the flexibility to use a continuum of evidence-based research tools. 
Random control trials may be the gold standard in many settings; however, they are expensive, 
time intensive, and not always appropriate in a government setting. For example, quasi- 
experimental research methods share similarities with the traditional experimental design or 
randomized controlled trial but specifically lack the element of random assignment to treatment 
or control. This is common in environments like government where the selection cannot be 
randomized. In addition, on-the-ground decisions often require more nimble evaluations that can 
provide confidence in one intervention over another while still providing empirical evidence. 
Operationalizing evidenced-based practices requires a common sense, practical, and realistic 
model — a model in which a variety of tools are available along with the funding to support the 
appropriate infrastructure and expertise. 


While social impact bonds, as contemplated in the discussion-draft reauthorization bill, are one 
way to help cultivate a mind-set of evidence-based interventions, they do have drawbacks. Utah 
currently administers one social impact bond in the area of early childhood intervention and is 
developing a model for a social impact bond option for helping to reduce recidivism among 
prison inmates or parolees with co-occurring mental health and substance abuse challenges. 
Developing a social impact bond can be costly, time intensive, and take a significant period of 
time to develop. As a result, they are hard to scale in a fashion that, as of yet, has significant 
impact. Finally, investors do require a return on their investment. How this payback is structured 
can impact real and tangible costs for programs as some of the agreements center on cost 
avoidance rather than real reductions in operating budgets. This additional cost should be 
weighed against requiring government programs to implement the same level of rigor and the 
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requirement to produce outcomes. Social impact bonds provide interesting opportunities to 
improve government and can serve as catalysts for change; however, Utah believes they play a 
limited role and will not be the panacea for systemic government reform. When it comes to 
social impact bonds with a TANF reauthorization, we would encourage that allowable social 
impact bond projects be limited to those that directly impact TANF customers and related 
purposes in order to maximize available funding. 

TANF Reauthorization Should Support Individual Responsibility and Work 

Utah’s unique and integrated service delivery model provides a broad and deep perspective on 
why work and work requirements matter. While Utah advocates for state flexibility with current 
core and noncore activities, we still believe the ultimate objective should be to help people 
become employed as quickly as possible. What follows are specific data points that emphasize 
this perspective. 

Public assistance programs with work requirements observe increased income among recipients. 
For example, the nationwide rate of employment among TANF adults more than tripled between 
1992 and 2010 (6.6 percent in 1992 to 22.3 percent in 2010). Increased income is a significant 
reason for individuals to discontinue receiving public assistance in Utah-especially among those 
experiencing intergenerational poverty. Among intergenerational poverty adults with public 
assistance (includes TANF, Food Stamps, and Medicaid) during 2012 who did not receive 
assistance in 2013, 35 percent had increased earned income. 

Work effort requirements make it more likely for recipients of government services to search for 
and obtain employment. Work requirements create a dual motivation for individuals and lead to 
better long-term outcomes as compared to programs with no work requirements. Continued 
attachment to the workforce increases experience and skills — usually through employer-paid 
training and development. Improved skills often lead to employment opportunities with higher 
incomes. 

Work requirements help people get back to work faster and with higher earnings. Individuals 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits are more likely to get back to work faster and obtain 
jobs with higher wages when there are structured work requirements. Utah’s re-employment 
efforts, along with work search requirements, resulted in Utah having one of the lowest benefit 
duration rates in the country. This is supported by Department of Labor research conducted in 
2014. For example, the duration rates for Nevada claimants in the study participating in 
structured work effort requirements had a 1.8-week reduced duration of UI benefits — saving the 
UI trust fund $2.60 for every dollar invested. 

Encouraging recipients to participate in their own progress through work efforts lead to 
measurable engagement — which then leads to higher job placements. For example, prior to 
Texas implementing Medicaid sanctions for TANF recipients who did not meet their 
participation requirements, approximately 40 percent of those with work requirements 
participated in work activities. After implementation, the program saw an immediate increase in 
those participating — up to 60 percent. More importantly, the entered employment rate went from 
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approximately 60 percent to 82 percent in one year, with high retention rates. Because many 
TANF customers are dual eligible, it is likely that the same positive impacts would occur if a 
broader base of Medicaid recipients were encouraged to meet work requirements. 

Work effort requirements could support individuals in obtaining their high school equivalent and 
improved skills in order to help individuals secure employment. Median annual earnings in Utah 
for adults (ages 25 plus) with high school completion during 2012 were $7,500 more than for 
adults without high school completion. The unemployment rate in Utah among individuals with 
less than high school completion was 12.4 percent in 2012 as compared to 7.6 percent among 
high school graduates. 

An expectation that people who can work do work reassures taxpayers that funds are used wisely 
and fairly. As safety net programs consume a significant portion of state and federal budgets, 
taxpayers have the right to expect that individuals accessing public funds are doing what they 
can to help themselves and contribute to the community. 

Government interventions and services are ultimately affected by the recipient’s willingness to 
engage and take action. 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. Thank you very much, Ms. Cox. 

Mr. Kelly, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL DAVID KELLY, PRO- 
GRAM SECRETARY, THE SALVATION ARMY NATIONAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS 

Mr. KELLY. Thank you for the opportunity to share with you 
today. 

This year the Salvation Army is celebrating its 150th year of 
ministry to the world, now serving in 126 countries. Our mission 
remains to tell people of the love of God expressed through Jesus, 
and to meet human needs in His name without discrimination. 
While many probably only know us for Christmas kettles, thrift 
stores, and rehab centers, each year we also serve 30 million indi- 
viduals and provide 50 million meals and 10 million nights of shel- 
ter. 

I admit, though, that, despite this quantity of assistance, in the 
past several years we have done some soul searching about wheth- 
er or not, in the midst of all of our efforts, we are sufficiently fo- 
cused on finding long-term solutions for those who are coming to 
us for assistance. 

The outcome of this self-evaluation is a renewed determination 
to support life-transforming opportunities for those who come for 
material assistance. That doesn’t mean we are going to abandon 
our efforts to feed and shelter, to provide character-building pro- 
grams for youth, daycare, summer camps, or disaster assistance, 
but it does mean that we are going to intentionally carve out re- 
sources, both personnel and financial, to help families move out of 
poverty, to make the transition from serving to solving. 

This new initiative, piloted in some locations over the past 3 
years, and now being rolled out nationally, is called Pathway of 
Hope. It is an approach that provides enhanced services to families 
who desire a path out of inter-generational poverty. Food pantries, 
soup kitchens, daycares, they are all going to continue, but we are 
going to make a focused effort to actually help families move fur- 
ther than they have moved before. 

Once engaged in the program, teams will walk alongside families 
as part of a partnership effort to facilitate changes and provide 
support. Pathway of Hope families meet regularly with Salvation 
Army caseworkers to develop goals and implement an individual 
plan that will increase their self-sufficiency and hope for the fu- 
ture. Trained staff will complete assessments with the families to 
tailor service delivery to their specific needs. 

Our pilot programs are filled with measurable outcomes, and 
there is reason for optimism about the potential impact this will 
have. I share that with you because the legislation we are looking 
at today seems to blend well with the success we are finding these 
past several years. 

We believe that any new legislation should make provision for 
the following key elements. 

We affirm the elimination of what is commonly referred to as the 
“marriage penalty” in every State. It is difficult to fathom any posi- 
tive societal impact coming from indirectly encouraging the break- 
down of a two-parent family. Extensive research shows the long- 
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term negative impact the family breakdown has upon a child’s fu- 
ture educationally, economically, and in future opportunities. The 
marriage penalty produces only a small, short-term savings, but 
the long-term cost, both to the family and to the budget, is enor- 
mous. 

Number two, I am very encouraged to note the reference to im- 
proving and customizing individual opportunity plans. Educators 
long ago understood the value of individualized plans for children 
struggling to keep up in school. These individual plans have helped 
countless children overcome challenges, catch up and thrive in aca- 
demic settings. And educators understand that early intervention 
is not only good for the children, but saves significant cost later. 

An equivalent approach in addressing families in poverty will 
have a similar positive impact. While it may be less expensive in 
the short term to just treat everyone exactly the same, that ap- 
proach has not proven to be successful. And the addition of cus- 
tomized individual opportunity plans is a great step, from our per- 
spective. 

Number three, allow more education to count toward activity 
hours. We find that most individuals in poverty have an excellent 
employment record, and simply don’t have the education needed to 
progress to a higher, more sustainable economic level. Education is 
a critical step to finding a stable job at a livable wage. 

And fourth, fund pilot projects. This is a key provision, and con- 
sistent with the success we have experienced with Pathway of 
Hope programs and other initiatives. It makes good business sense 
to experiment, identify best practices, and remain somewhat fluid 
during initial implementation, as new ideas evolve. I should add, 
though, that in the same way we are implementing Pathway of 
Hope while maintaining our financial commitment to much-needed 
programs, we urge you not to decrease funding for TANF, but rath- 
er, consider the pilot programs as an additional step. 

The Congressional Record will show that on December 15, 1982, 
a Salvation Army officer came to Washington to testify about 
homelessness and poverty at a congressional hearing just like this 
one. That officer was my father, then Major Paul Kelly. 

I pray that we will get this right, that we will mold the best pos- 
sible legislation and together make meaningful improvements to 
how we address poverty in this generation. 

If the next generation is here to testify in 30 years, let it be to 
celebrate that we have dramatically improved how we help those 
in greatest need. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kelly follows:] 
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Good morning. My name is Lt. Colonel David Kelly and I am the Program Secretary for The 
Salvation Army's National Headquarters. I would like to take this opportunity to thank the 
House Ways and Means Committee Chairman Paul Ryan, Human Resources Subcommittee 
Chairman Charles Boustany and the rest of the committee members for inviting me to be with 
you today. We are so grateful for the opportunity to be part of this important conversation on 
how to help families in need of temporary assistance transition into and thrive in the work 
force. 

This year, The Salvation Army is celebrating its 150*^ year of ministry to the world. We are at 
work in 126 countries and still expanding. Our mission has remained constant for our entire 
existence- to tell people of the love of God expressed through Jesus, and to meet human needs 
in His name, without discrimination. 

While many only know us for Christmas kettles, thrift stores and rehabilitation centers, the 
breadth of service is much broader. 

• We serve nearly 30,000,000 people annually 

• We provide over 10,000,000 nights of shelter each year 

• We serve 60,000,000 meals per year 

• Services can be found at over 7,000 locations around the U.S. 

While we excel at providing a large quantity of services, we have done some very real soul 
searching and self-examination these past five years to assess whether in the midst of our 
service, we are sufficiently helping those in need to find long terms solutions to the challenges 
they face, particularly in the area of poverty. An outcome of this self-evaluation is a renewed 
determination to apply the same life transforming goals to those who come for material 
assistance, as we have always applied to those who come Into our rehab centers. 

This does not mean we will abandon our efforts to feed, and shelter; to provide character 
building programs for youth, summer camps, and disaster assistance. It does mean that we will 
carve out resources (both personnel and financial) to focus on helping families move out of 
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poverty. This new initiative, piloted in some locations several years ago, and now being rolled 
out nationally, is called Pathway of Hope. 

Pathway of Hope is an approach to providing targeted services to families with a desire to take 
action to break the cycle of crisis and enable a path out of intergenerational poverty. It is 
rooted in a case management approach, focusing on client needs through a strength-based 
lens. Pathway of Hope will allow us to increase our impact by: 

• Empowering vulnerable families to take action to overcome their barriers by utilizing 
their strengths 

• Optimizing The Salvation Army's resources to take action to overcome their barriers 

• Catalyzing community collaboration in response to clients' goals 

Pathway of Hope is built on a strengths-based approach combined with increasing hope which 
can help families overcome barriers and progress along a "path" to sufficiency. In other words, 
families look at what resources are already available to them intrinsically and externally to 
overcome their challenges. Throughout the process, unique tools are utilized to complement 
these theories and measure established outcomes. 

Through Pathway of Hope, The Salvation Army will also expand and deepen its network of 
community resources and increase collaboration to help families achieve their goals. 

Best practices include a holistic team approach and positive engagement with families at an 
early stage. Teams will walk alongside families as a partner to facilitate change, celebrating 
small victories as well as larger achievements throughout their journey. 

Pathway of Hope families typically come from our emergency assistance programs, have at 
least one child in their care, and are ready and willing to make a change. In addition to having 
immediate needs met. Pathway of Hope families meet regularly with Salvation Army case 
workers to develop goals and implement a plan that will increase their self-sufficiency. Case 
workers complete assessments with the families to tailor service delivery to the specific needs. 
All of the assessment tools are available to case workers online through a client data 
management system. 

The following tools are used to create Personal Action Plans and measure a family's outcomes. 


1 STEP 

DESCRIPTION 

TOOLS 1 

1 

Selection 

• The URICA assessment: This tool will be used to assess the client's 
desire to make change in their lives. 

• The Working Together Agreement: This document outlines the Pathway 
of Hope programmatic expectations for both program clients and the 
caseworker. 

2 

Intake 

• Release of Information: Keep your client's information and situation 
confidential! Receive permission to speak or release information to 
other agencies concerning a Pathway client's situation using this tool. 

• Required Intake Fields: Caseworkers are to use the intake fields on their 
client tracking system. 
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3 Assessment 


4 Action Planning 


S Case Management 


6 Transition 


Post Completion 
Follow-up 


• Herth Hope index: This tool helps us to measure client's level of hope, a 
key outcome for the Pathway of Hope. 

• Personal Strengths Assessment: This tool helps us identify the positive 
resources and abilities that our clients already have rather than focusing 
on "what's wrong". It can be used in partnering with clients to achieve 
their goals. 

• Client Sufficiency Matrix: The matrix evaluates sufficiency in domains 
grouped into four clusters; Bask Needs, Health/Disability, Basic 
Functions, and Family. The tool can be used to assess barriers that the 
client may be facing and as an indicator for many of the Pathway of 
Hope outcomes. 

• Spiritual Needs Assessment: Optional for client. Examines the spiritual 
life and religious needs of the client. 

• Personal Action Plan; This tool works with the strengths assessment and 
continues the collaborative relationship. Use the Pathway of Hope 
client’s dreams and aspirations from the strengths assessment to 
motivate them toward improving their current situation. 

• Administer the Herth Hope Index and Client Sufficiency Matrix every 3 
months while active in case management 

• Client Referral Tracking Form: This form helps track external services 
that were referred to clients 

• Case notes: This form provides a common area to track observations of 
clients 

• Completion Form: This tool allows clients to reflect on the goals they 
have achieved through the Pathway of Hope while providing additional 
ideas to achieve longer term aspirations 

• Exit Surveys: These surveys wilt help us evaluate progress from the 
Pathway of Hope c^ 

• Follow-up Surveys: 1l)ese surveys will help us evaluate progress from 
the Pathway of Hope client's perspective 

• Administer the Herth Hope Index and Client Sufficiency Matrix 3, 6, and 

12 months post completion 


By tracking client outcomes we will be able to pinpoint services that increase the likelihood of 
families achieving self-sufficiency and improve the lives of those we serve. Individualized case 
management services are effective because case workers are able to support families 
emotionally, spiritually and physically. Case workers also give clients the tools to cope with 
crises as they arise and work to prevent a crisis from occurring. 

The Pathway of Hope approach has initiated a number of shifts by The Salvation Army in order 
to meet the growing needs of people impacted by poverty, the changing communities in which 
they live, and address external funder increased expectations to deliver outcomes vs. outputs. 
By utilizing a shared approach and outcomes. The Salvation Army will demonstrate a significant 
impact on families and communities it serves across the United States. 
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We have set an ambitious goal of raising $200,000,000 in the next five years to roll out this 
program nationwide. We are convinced that this new effort will dramatically alter the life 
trajectory of hundreds of thousands of families. It is not Just those families that will be better 
because of it, but our whole society will be enhanced as people reach their full potential. 

All across the country there are programs and organizations that have come to the same 
conclusion. We will continue to serve those in need, in Jesus name, without any form of 
discrimination, but we will also bring all of our energy and resources to bear in helping families 
become economically independent. We cannot stop serving. ...there will always be some who 
need assistance. However, we need to stop providing only enough support and service to keep 
them alive but in poverty, and start providing sufficient support for them to move out of 
poverty. 

We are very pleased that leadership is seriously examining the long term path forward for how 
we care for those in greatest need. A well-developed plan that works to improve the lives of 
individuals by getting them into jobs that pay enough to no longer be eligible for public benefits 
is the best path forward. The Salvation Army is eager to be a partner in this strategic planning. 
For the sake of those we both serve, and those actively moving from poverty, we fully support 
the following elements included in the proposed TANF reauthorization. 

1. Extension of TANF funding while alternative approaches are developed and tested. 

However, funding at the same level for 5 years clearly indicates a reduction in funding 
due to inflation and we would encourage you to consider the impact of increasing State 
responsibility while simultaneously cutting available funding. 

2. Elimination of what is commonly referred to as the marriage penalty, in every state. It 

is difficult to fathom the positive societal impact that comes from indirectly encouraging 
the absence of a two parent family. As I understand it, one of the goals of the TANF 
program is “Encourage the formation and maintenance of two-parent families". Clearly 
any indirect "marriage penalty" works at cross purposes to this goal. 

3. Improved and customized individual opportunity plans. Educators long ago 
understood the value of individualized plans for children struggling to keep up in school 
which have helped countless children overcome challenges, catch up, and thrive in 
academic settings. An equivalent approach in addressing families in poverty will have a 
similar positive outcome. While it may be less expensive in the short term to treat 
everyone exactly the same, that approach has not produced the long term 
transformations all of us are seeking. By individualizing opportunity plans a person can 
get what they need to become self-sufficient because they are in control of the plan. 
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4. Allowance of more education to count towards activity hours. Education is shown to 
improve the long term financial outcomes of individuals and education is a critical step 
to finding a stable job at a livable wage. 

5. Funding pilot projects testing ways to better help TANF recipients enter, retain, and 
advance in employment, with high quality evaluations. This provision is consistent 
with the success of our own Pathway of Hope program and other initiatives. It makes 
good business sense to experiment, identify best practices, and remain somewhat fluid 
during initial implementation as new ideas evolve. We also agree with requiring states 
to strategically plan their implementation and rollout of pilot projects. We have learned 
the importance of carefully preparing units to Implement enhanced case management 
services. 

Conclusion 

The Salvation Army is part of the community, a collaborator with both government and non- 
government entities seeking to serve those in need. We are very grateful for this opportunity 
to participate in the process of addressing this specific legislation and particularly for discussing 
those who are working to improve their lives and provide a better future for their children. 
Again, we thank you for starting the conversation on improving the outcomes of families 
receiving Temporary Assistance for Needy Families. 

"In these days of difficulty, we Americans everywhere must and shall choose the path of 
social justice...the path of faith, the path of hope, and the path of love toward our fellow 
man." 

October 2, 1932 (FDR Memorial) 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. Thank you, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Brown, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF BOYD A. BROWN, JR., J.D., AREA DIRECTOR, 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING, GOODWILL-EASTER SEALS 

MINNESOTA 

Mr. BROWN. Thank you for the opportunity to testify on our ex- 
perience as a local TANF community-based provider. As Mr. Paul- 
sen mentioned, my name is Boyd Brown, and I am the Area Direc- 
tor of Employment and Training at Goodwill-Easter Seals Min- 
nesota. We are a leading provider of workforce services in our 
State, and our stores serve as the economic engine for our employ- 
ment programs. This past year we served 35,000 people with var- 
ious employment, including 1,500 families who came to us through 
TANF. 

Our recommendations for TANF policy changes are, first, hold 
providers accountable for what matters most: results. Second, allow 
providers to document progress toward employment goals, not 
hours of participation. Third, offer flexibility and allowable activi- 
ties to meet the unique and individual challenges our families face. 
And, fourth, include fathers as part of the solution by funding fa- 
therhood initiatives, making the voluntary services of responsible 
fatherhood a permanent part of TANF. Fathers are part of the so- 
lution to stabilizing low-income families. 

Next I talk a little bit about Elizabeth’s story that was in my 
written testimony. When our counselor first met Elizabeth, she 
slept most nights in her car and with her daughter. Elizabeth was 
adamant that she needed to find a job, and that income was the 
quickest way to secure housing. She had dropped out of school in 
the 10th grade. To her, education was a luxury she could not af- 
ford. Elizabeth’s initial employment plan included 6 weeks of job 
search, and she gave 100 percent to finding that job, but to no 
avail. 

Usually, the next step in the process is unpaid work or volun- 
teering. But her counselor knew this would not lead Elizabeth to 
long-term stable employment. The counselor convinced Elizabeth to 
include GED preparation in her plan, even though it wasn’t count- 
ed in the work participation rate. While attending GED classes, 
Elizabeth was couch-hopping from one friend’s home to the next. 
Thirteen months later, she completed her GED. Elizabeth said, 
other than the birth of her daughter, it was the proudest day of her 
life. 

Three days later, she landed a job at Target, and the following 
week enrolled at a community college, pursuing a two-year human 
services degree. She moved into her own apartment. Her work 
hours increased, and she discontinued assistance in late 2014. She 
will graduate in June of 2016, and plans to pursue a BA to become 
a social worker. 

So, what does Elizabeth’s story tell us? First, education and 
training are important. Research shows that additional education 
can yield substantial earning gains, which means that participants 
with more education will need less government assistance to meet 
their basic needs. Elizabeth’s story also tells us that the one-size- 
fits-all approach dictated by the work participation rate with its 
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core and non-core activities doesn’t work for many participants, in- 
cluding Elizabeth. 

And after spending, on average, 53 percent of their time on docu- 
mentation and verification, our TANF career counselors simply do 
not have the time to provide the needed family supports that 
change outcomes. Elizabeth’s story illustrates that, with time, 
meaningful and productive relationships develop that lead to suc- 
cess. 

Elizabeth’s is only one story. We serve many people who are 
homeless, who have serious mental illness, other disabilities, who 
have criminal records, and little work experience. We succeed by 
building strong relationships with employers, and responding flexi- 
bly to the very different needs and situations of the people we 
serve. 

In my written testimony I describe multiple innovative Min- 
nesota TANF programs. One I will highlight here is the Father 
Project. The Father Project offers voluntary services for low-income 
dads to help them support their children, both financially and emo- 
tionally. More than 90 percent of the 1,500 dads enrolled reported 
that the project helped increase their commitment to financially 
support their family, increased their child support payments, and 
481 obtained jobs. A return on investment study demonstrated a 
return of $3.41 for every dollar invested in the Father Project. 

In conclusion, by focusing on outcomes and not process, adding 
flexibility and activities allowed, and reducing the documentation 
demand, we can increase employment outcomes and move families 
off of assistance and out of poverty. We believe in accountability. 
However, hold us accountable for the outcomes that matter, which 
are getting people into jobs and off of assistance. 

So, thank you for the opportunity to share our experience as a 
TANF provider. We appreciate the Committee’s interest in hearing 
from the field, and are happy to serve as a resource to you as we 
look to increase both effectiveness and efficiency of how TANF is 
implemented across the Nation. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brown follows:] 
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Introduction 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on the implementation of Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF) services at the local level from the perspective of a community-based organization. My 
name is Boyd Brown and I'm the Area Director for Employment and Training at Goodwill-Easter Seals 
Minnesota (GESM). 

My testimony today will cover three broad topics. First, I will provide an "on the ground" description of 
TANF services in Minnesota. Then, I will provide an overview of innovative programs and practices in 
Minnesota that should be considered in any TANF reforms. Lastly, I will conclude with a discussion of 
specific challenges that current TANF policies create around documentation and verification 
requirements as well as the limitations on allowable work participation activities. 

The TANF program in Minnesota Is the Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP). 

Goodwill-Easter Seals has been a leading provider of workforce related services in Minnesota since 
1919. This past year, we served 30,000 people with low incomes, disabilities and other barriers to 
employment throughout Minnesota and in western Wisconsin. We are a local affiliate of both Goodwill 
Industries International and Easter Seals, Inc. Our organization's mission is "To Eliminate Barriers to 
Employment and Independence." Goodwill-Easter Seals provides individuals with the skills and training 
they need to obtain and maintain employment, to advance in their careers and to improve or achieve 
independence and self-sufficiency. Since 1997 GESM has been a large-scale provider of TANF services in 
Hennepin and Ramsey Counties, the two largest counties in Minnesota, which include the cities of 
Minneapolis and St Paul. In Hennepin County, we have consistently met or exceeded our performance 
measures for TANF providers and have been recognized for outstanding achievement in participant 
work participation rate, outstanding agency performance and outstanding performance in rate of 
unsubsidized employment multiple time overs multiple years. We have met all pay-for-performance 
measures for exceeding the outcome measure of having 40% of participants discontinue MFIP assistance 
due to unsubsidized employment. Additionally, Goodwill-Easter Seals has been an employment services 
provider for Ramsey County since 2013 and has a long history of being the provider-of-choice in Ramsey 
County for specialized Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP) services, including supported work, 
integrated services models serving persons with disabilities, Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
Advocacy and sanction outreach services. 

Of the 30,000 people served by Goodwill-Easter Seals in 2014, 1,500 came to us through our TANF 
services (628 in Hennepin County and 871 in Ramsey County). We successfully placed 395 of those 
parents in employment and helped 289 discontinue assistance because of employment. The remaining 
families have either left MFIP for other reasons (e.g. left the county) or are continuing to engage in MFIP 
services. 
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"On the Ground" TANF implementation in Minnesota 

Minnesota delivers TANF services through the Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP). MFIP is a 
state-supervised, county-administered program overseen by the Minnesota Department of Human 
Services. Most MFIP families are eligible to receive cash assistance for a maximum of 60 months over 
their lifetime. 

MFIP families are placed on one of two tracks: the standard track for families who are expected to meet 
the federal work participation requirements, or the Family Stabilization Services (FSS) track for new 
refugees, victims of family violence, and families in which a member has serious functioning 
impairments. Goodwill-Easter Seals has experience providing both tracks of services. Family 
Stabilization Services is solely state-funded and the families served in that track are not included in the 
federal work participation rate calculation. Their activities also are often focused on addressing barriers 
to employment. 

Counties refer families to an employment services agency, such as Goodwill-Easter Seals. Families have 
a choice of providers but will often go to the one recommended by the county based on geography. 
Once connected to Goodwill-Easter Seals, individuals meet with their assigned career counselor to 
complete an assessment of their situation and identify barriers, review the rules and expectations of 
MFIP, and create an individualized employment plan. Participants meet with their career counselor on a 
regular basis, at least once per month for the duration of their time receiving MFIP assistance. The 
Goodwill-Easter Seals' career counselor caseload can range from 50 - 85 families at any given time. 
Goodwill-Easter Seals significantly subsidizes our MFIP contracts to ensure smaller caseloads. Many 
employment services providers report caseloads closer to 100 families or more. 

Participants typically move into job search activities according to their respective plan, either primarily 
searching for employment or in combination with short-term education and training. Part of our success 
as a provider can be attributed to our work in developing relationships with employers and remaining 
connected with them even after placement. We have dedicated Career Specialists who work in tandem 
with the career counselor and who study labor market trends, build relationships with employers, assist 
participants in obtaining career clothing, driving them to interviews and ultimately placing participants 
into employment. The Career Specialist allows the career counselors to remain focused on ensuring 
participants meet MFIP requirements. Goodwill-Easter Seals funds these dedicated positions with our 
own social enterprise retail-generated funding. Most, if not all, Minnesota MFIP providers do not have 
the funding to cover the cost of these positions. We find it to be a critical piece for meeting employment 
outcomes. 

When a participant is reaching 6 weeks and their job search hours are about to expire, the career 
counselor begins to look at other activity options including paid or unpaid work experience and/or 
education and training to supplement the hours spent job searching. During the process, participants 
can be diverted to other programs if they have medical issues that need special attention, are 
determined to be eligible for Family Stabilization Services, are sanctioned, or reach their sixty month 
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limit and do not receive an extension. People also voluntarily close their cases. Finally, if someone 
obtains a job that is above the defined income level that qualifies for MFIP, they will be transitioned off 
the program after two months. 

Innovations 

Goodwill-Easter Seals and the State of Minnesota are known for innovative TANF programming. We 
have participated in several Federal and State evaluations and pilot projects to learn more about "what 
works" in assisting individuals reach self-sufficiency. All of these innovative programs have these 
features in common: 

• Meet participants "where they are" and develop personally meaningful goals that fully engage 
participants and their families in the process. 

• Understand that each family is unique so that the services and supports needed for success will 
be different for every family 

• Allow the time and resources needed for staff to fully engage participants and their families in 
services. 

• Allow significant flexibility in activities and reduce documentation and verification requirements 
to allow maximum time and resources towards services and supports needed to reach 
employment outcomes. 

Families Achieving Success Today ( FAST) - Goodwill-Easter Seals is the lead and fiscal agent of a 
partnership of agencies providing Integrated Services to MFIP Families with Serious Disabilities in 
Ramsey County, Minnesota. This program was part of the TANF/SSI Disability Transition Project (TSDTP), 
funded by the Administration of Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
and Social Security Administration. The Collaborative uses an integrated, multidisciplinary approach, 
providing comprehensive services including employment, adult and children's mental health, culturally 
appropriate health education, advocacy, informal counseling, and guidance that help lead families to 
self-sufficiency. 

The project uses evidence-based practices - the Individualized Placement & Support Model (IPS), from 
the mental health field, and motivational interviewing -to increase employment and self-sufficiency 
among TANF recipients with disabilities. The IPS supported employment design has been shown to help 
people who have serious mental illness, but it had not previously been tested within a TANF program. 
Through the one-year evaluation, the Study found that FAST group participants participated more in 
work activities, had higher levels of employment levels and higher annual wages than their control 
group counterparts. This study has shown much promise in serving families with multiple and significant 
challenges, but much is still to be learned to improve long-term employment outcomes. 

Goodwill-Easter Seals and Ramsey County continue the FAST program today continuing to serve families 
with significant disabilities. Additionally, Goodwill-Easter Seals, in partnership with Ramsey County, has 
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implemented FAST II which is the same integrated service model while incorporating culturally specific 
interventions serving African Americans and American Indians. The goal of the project is to increase 
engagement and employment outcomes of enrolled African American and American Indian families. 

Lifelong Learning Initiative - Goodwill-Easter Seals is participating in a new Ramsey County project called 
Lifelong Learning Initiative (LLI) which may potentially be part of the Job Search Assistance (JSA) 
evaluation supported by the Administration of Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. The evaluation would explore whether bringing practices based on the findings of 
brain-science and the conditions that strengthen our ability to make decisions, set priorities and manage 
stress is more effective for TANF recipients in helping them secure employment and reduce public 
benefit receipt than the standard set of employment services. 

The initiative uses enhanced coaching methods to guide TANF participants in identifying their 
individualized self-sufficiency goals and then leading through the progression of steps for strengthening 
the executive functioning skills listed above in order to achieve those goals. Executive skill development 
and coaching are evidence-based interventions rooted in the science of the brain. 

Minnesota Subsidized Transition^Employment Demonstration (MSTED) -MSTED is a newly-created 
demonstration and evaluation of subsidized employment to learn whether subsidized work can 
increase the number of participants moving from TANF into permanent unsubsidized employment. This 
project is part of the Administration of Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services' Subsidized Transitional Employment Demonstration (STED) evaluation. Participants are placed 
in either a structured work experience paying an average of $9.00 with a non-profit/private sector 
employer for a 24 hour work week for a total of 8 weeks or into a wage subsidy job with a private 
sector/private non-profit employer paying a wage subsidy up to $15.00 an hour for an initial 8 week 
assignment with an option of an additional 8 weeks, with the expectation that the employer providing 
the wage subsidy job will hire the participant at the end of the wage subsidy. The demonstration is 
focused on participants with limited work history and on TANF for 6 months or more. 

Moving Forward Project - The Moving Forward Project provides one-on-one assistance for participants 
with a criminal record. The Career Specialist provides information about industry and job specific 
criminal record restrictions to provide and guide appropriate job leads. Also, Career Specialists assist 
participants with the expungement process. The flexible nature of the program allows our staff to meet 
participants at convenient community locations and engage participants in setting personally 
meaningful and relevant goals. This project served 72 families in 2014, with a 53% placement rate and 
86% 90 day and 78% 180 day retention rate with an average wage of $9.77 per hour. 

Stable Famines Initiative - The Stable Families Initiative Enhanced Employment Services program 
provides intensive, individualized employment services to chronically homeless TANF parents. This 
voluntary complement to traditional TANF services provides holistic and long-term support— with 
particular focus on increasing housing and financial stability— through collaborations with shelter and 
housing advocates, county eligibility staff, and other community agencies. All services and support 
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provided to participants are guided by self-identified and -developed goal plans. The Stable Families 
initiative has engaged 72 families while placing 33 participants in employment since July 2014. 

Responsible Fatherhood -Goodwill-Easter Seals' FATHER Project is currently funded through a 
Responsible Fatherhood grant with the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 

The FATHER Project offers services for low-income dads to help them support their children, both 
financially and emotionally. The FATHER Project provides a holistic framework for ail low-income fathers 
to enhance their own capacity as involved, economically self-sufficient and socially empowered parents 
and citizens. We work with each participant to help them gain the skills and support needed to enter 
the workforce, strengthen parenting skills, and ultimately become leaders within their families and their 
communities. Savings to tax payers include: 

• From 2012 - 2014, over 1,500 dads enrolled in the FATHER Project across 5 sites in Minnesota. 

• Over 90% of these fathers reported that the Project helped increase their commitment to 
financially supporting their family 

• In the last fiscal year, participants have increased their child support payments in Minnesota's 
three largest counties (Hennepin, Ramsey and Dakota). Rates among project participants in 
Dakota County alone jumped from 36 percent in 2013 to 47 percent in the first quarter of 2014 
and again to 74 percent in the second quarter. In Hennepin County, FATHER Project participants 
paid 56.5% of child support that was owed, despite significant barriers to employment. 

• 481 obtained job placements with an average wage of $10.92. Almost half of those fathers who 
were placed had a criminal background 

• "Return on Investment" study by Wilder Research (2010) demonstrated a conservative long- 
term financial return of $3.41 for each dollar invested in the FATHER Project. 

As you consider reforms, we urge you to make Responsible Fatherhood a permanent program under 
TANF. Fathers should be seen as part of the solution for stabilizing low-income families. 

TANF Policy Challenges 

Paperwork, Documentation and Verification Requirements 

Our career counselors are overwhelmed by the amount of paperwork and time needed to document 
and verify participation hours. These requirements were created in the Deficit Reduction Act of 2005. 
Our career counselors are spending more time checking for signatures, verifying job search and school 
attendance, completing paperwork and updating employment plans than they are spending with their 
participants. Our Hennepin County MFIP team participated in a University of Minnesota, Humphrey 
Institute of Public Policy study that measured the amount of time career counselors spend on 
documentation versus direct participant services. The study found on average that career counselors 
working in the state MFIP program spend 53 percent of their time on documentation and 47 percent of 
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their time on direct services with their participants/ Having only half of the counselor's time available to 
meet the individualized needs of each family, hampers our ability to assist families in reaching 
employment goals. Our experience tells us that progress not detailed time logs move someone forward: 
we are more interested in grades and mastery of materials than in attendance sheets for education 
programs and more interested in follow up on job leads and applications than in the exact hours in 
those activities. The information that matters to us from medical and behavioral health professionals is 
in the type and amount of work that people with serious health problems can manage, not how many 
hours of appointments fill their calendars. Counselors find that they spend the majority of their meeting 
time with participants contacting schools, child care providers, medical providers, and government 
workers in an attempt to meet documentation and verification requirements. 

While we acknowledge that documenting results is important, we believe we could improve 
employment outcomes by reducing the documentation demand. To illustrate how more time to meet 
the individual's needs leads to success, here is Claire's story. 

Claire is a 24-year old raising her six year old daughter on her own because the girl's father is in 
prison. Claire and her daughter were in a homeless shelter when she was referred to our 
Moving Forward project. Claire had been in and out of a number of fast food jobs. Convictions 
of check forgery and terroristic threats as a juvenile as well as the lack of a high school degree 
meant she saw few other employment options. Her career counselor, recognizing Claire needed 
more services than the counselor was able to provide, referred her to a supplementary program 
focusing on individualized, intensive job search assistance for individuals with a criminal record, 
another GESM program, the Moving Forward Project. 

The Moving Forward staff person worked intensively with Claire on increasing her employability 
and overcoming barriers to employment. This included guiding her through every step of the 
process to get her criminal record successfully expunged and placing her in paid work 
experience at a Goodwill store. Her work placement at Goodwill's E-Commerce division allowed 
her to strengthen her work skills and add a non-food service job to her resume. The small 
success experiences fueled her motivation: she got a GED while working part-time, got her 
driver's license, bought a car and moved out of the homeless shelter. She found herself a $9 an 
hour job as a driver for an auto parts store, is continuing to receive job support coaching and has 
held that job for more than a year now. 

Work Participation Activity Limitations 

We believe the work participation rate with its core and noncore activities dictate a cookie cutter, one- 
size fits all approach to obtaining employment. Additionally, there are numerous limitations in policy 


* Dam Indovino, Amy Kodet, Bridget Olson, and Jeff Streier, Tbe Flexibili^ Myth: How Organisations Providing MFIP 
Services are Faring Under New Federal Regulations, Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs, Umversity Of 
Minnesota, 2008 
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that prevent them from acting in the best interest of participants. These limitations include time limits 
put on certain activities such as a six week job search, inability for some people to count trainings or 
school towards work participation, or barriers certain people may have towards employment. 

To illustrate this point, here is the story of Barbara, who lived in Hennepin County and was 
referred to our Stable Families Initiative which specifically serves TANF Families experiencing 
homelessness. 

Barbara, homeless and living in a Minneapolis shelter, was struggling with finding employment 
through job search and was having significant difficulty in maintaining the required participation 
hours. She was enrolled in the Stable Families initiative where the career specialist was able to 
meet with her on a regular basis. During a home visit, the worker saw boarded up windows and 
destroyed doors. Thanks to training in addressing domestic violence and the ability to meet 
outside the office, the worker learned Barbara was homeless because of repeated instances of 
property damage. Her partner would shoot out windows, destroy walls and doors and physically 
batter Barbara. She was in sanction trouble with her MFIP employment counselor because she 
was not meeting her job search hours. But Barbara, who had experienced abuse and violence in 
her family as well as with her partner, had learned to mistrust people and had not shared 
information about the violence with her employment counselor. While she was not eligible for 
child care assistance because her son's father was technically available to care for the boy, 
Barbara feared for her son's safety when she was not around. Her Stable Families worker gave 
her information about her options, helped her get a Family Violence waiver on MFIP and a court 
order for no contact. Her abuser has moved out of state. Barbara now has an apartment for 
herself and preschool son and without the violence of her son's father, is able to maintain this 
apartment. Barbara qualified for child care assistance and began engaging in job search, found a 
$12 an hour job as an administrative assistant and scheduler for a company that provides transit 
services to people with disabilities. The job provides regular, reliable full-time employment. 

She earns enough to no longer need a housing subsidy and is receiving reduced MFIP benefits 
because of her earnings. 

Education and Training 

We believe that for our participants and for Minnesota's economy we need to go beyond a "work first" 
policy. Unemployment is high among tow-income and less-educated individuals and the employment 
prospects for less-educated individuals are more limited than ever before. By 2020, 65 percent of all 
jobs will require postsecondary education and training beyond high school, with 35 percent requiring a 
bachelor's degree and 30 percent requiring some college or an associate's degree.^ At the current rate, 
the United States will have 5 million fewer workers with these education levels than the economy will 
need, according to the study. Additionally, "by the year 2020, fully 74% of all the jobs in Minnesota will 


2 Anthony P. Carnevale, Nicole Smitli, and Jeff Strohl, K£corvety: Job Growth and Education ^quirements through 2020, 
Georgetown Center on Education and the Workforce, 2013. 
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require some postsecondary education. Half of these jobs will require a bachelor's degree or beyond; 
half will require a certificate, diploma or associate's degree."^ However, just over 40 percent of working 
age Minnesotans attained a degree beyond a high school diploma/GED in 2013.'^ 

Research shows that additional education or training can yield substantial earnings gains - which mean 
that participants with more education or training will need less government assistance to meet their 
basic needs. Some recent studies find that one additional year of schooling can lead to earnings gains 
averaging 10 to 15 percent per year. ^ Shorter-term post-secondary training, e.g., certificate programs 
that require less than two years of training, also has been shown to have valuable returns. This is what 
our state's economy needs to thrive. Baby Boomers are retiring in record numbers and we need to 
replace those skilled workers if our economy is to flourish. We help employers by offering employees 
who are ready to work. It's hard to reach significant employment outcomes without more flexibility with 
education and training. To illustrate the importance of education and training, here are Sandy and 
Elizabeth's stories: 

Sandy came to us as a 24 year old mother. She was working part-time in a minimum wage job 
requiring a 30 minute commute each way and looking for an additional fast food job near to 
home in order to try to make ends meet and get off assistance. We were able to help her enroll 
in a Red Cross Certified Nurse Assistant training. Having her do that training fulltime for up to 
eight weeks required her to leave the part-time retail job. But it resulted in her getting a 
fulltime $14 an hour job two blocks from her home at a group home the week after finishing 
that training. 

When the career counselor met Elizabeth for the first time, she and her young daughter slept 
most nights in her car. Elizabeth was adamant that she needed to find a job and that income 
was the quickest way to secure housing. However, from our experience we know that securing 
employment without basic needs being met is an up-hill battle. In addition to housing, Elizabeth 
had dropped out of school in the 10‘^ grade and had not stepped foot in a classroom since that 
time. In her mind, continuing her education was a luxury she could not afford. Elizabeth's initial 
plan included 6 weeks of job search and she gave 100% in finding a job but to no avail. 

Generally, the next step after 6 weeks of job search is unpaid work or volunteering, but the 
counselor knew this would not be the right course to obtaining long-term, stable employment. 
The counselor convinced Elizabeth to include GED preparation in her plan. Even though GED 
classes would not count toward the required Work Participation Rate, the counselor knew that 
it would be needed to secure employment and off assistance. 


3 Ibid. 

4 

U.S. Census Bureau, 2009-2013 American Commumty Surv^ey 


^ C. Goldin and L.F. Kat 2 , T/ye Race between Education and Yecbnolo^, The Belknap Press. Cambridge, MA, 2008. 
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For the next 13 months, Elizabeth attended GED classes and continued in her fruitless attempts 
at finding a job. Elizabeth continued to struggle with housing primarily "couch hopping" while 
working toward her GED. At one point, she moved in with an abusive partner, showing up with 
2 black eyes at the counselor's office. She quickly landed back to couch hopping while finishing 
up her GED classes. 

After 13 months, Elizabeth had completed her GEDI Other than the birth of her daughter, she 
said it was the proudest day of her life. Three days later, she got a part-time job at Target, and 
the following week she enrolled at Century College pursuing a Human Service AA degree. After 
obtaining her job, she was able to move into an efficiency apartment. Her work hours increased 
from 15-20 hours per week to 30+ so she is over-income for MFIP and closed late 2014. She 
completed her first year as of June 2015 and will graduate June 2016. She eventually will 
transfer into a Bachelors Program and wants to be a Social Worker. With more work hours, she 
has now moved out of her efficiency and now Is in a 2 bedroom apartment. 

Outcome versus Process Measures 

We believe in accountability. However, hold us accountable for the outcomes that matter - getting 
people into jobs and off of assistance. We recommend that TANF policy changes to measure meaningful 
outcomes related to employment and self-sufficiency and place less emphasis on process measures, 
such as participation hours. By focusing on these process measures, the policy is creating perverse 
incentives for career counselors and participants alike, who become obliged to do things like take a 
lower paying job for more hours rather than a higher paying job that may only be part-time. It also 
lessens the ability for participants to enroll in meaningful education or training programs that would 
increase their earning potential. Additionally, it ignores other activities and services that may be the key 
to employment. 

To illustrate this point, here is Laura's story. 

Laura worked in the health industry for 30 years until she was physically disabled from a car 
accident. After the car accident she started experiencing significant mental health symptoms, 
such as anxiety and depression. In addition to the changes in her mental and physical health, 
Laura experienced several deaths within her family, including her daughter. She is now raising 
her grandson, Ben, and in order to care for him her physical and mental health needed to be 
stabilized. Additionally, Ben has significant physical and mental health issues including sickle cell 
anemia, depression and anxiety. His sickle cell anemia treatment includes blood transfusions 
every two weeks. 

Stabilization services were provided to Laura and her grandson in the form of adult mental 
health therapy, children's mental health therapy and Health Navigator services. Since 
participating in the FAST program, Laura was able to secure employment in the Health Care field 
and is now employed at two part-time positions. Ben is also doing well, is still receiving services 
and continues to make progress in school. Since securing employment, Laura continues to 
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experience life crises, such as the loss of a family member through violence, and has continued 
to participate and receive ongoing supports from the adult mental health therapist, the health 
navigator and the career specialist. She has used a variety of services to regain her ability to 
secure and maintain employment. This employment in turn is helping to improve her mental 
health, so all of the services {including employment) complement each other, and this could all 
have fallen apart with the absence of any one of these services. 

Conclusion 

In summary, we recommend the following TANF policy changes to ensure families have the services and 
supports needed to meet their employment goals and move out of poverty: 

• Hold TANF providers accountable for outcomes and not process. 

• Allow TANF providers to document progress towards employment goals and not hours of 
participation. 

• Offer flexibility in allowable employment plan activities to meet the unique and individual needs 
and challenges our families face. 

• Include fathers as part of the solution by adequately supporting Fatherhood initiatives to 
provide the skills and support needed to enter the workforce, strengthen parenting skills, and 
ultimately become leaders within their families and their communities. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to share our experience as a TANF provider in the state of 
Minnesota. We appreciate the committee's interest in hearing from the field and are happy to serve as a 
resource to you as we look to increase both the effectiveness and efficiency of how TANF is 
implemented across the nation through reform efforts. 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Ms. Pavetti, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF LADONNA PAVETTI, VICE PRESIDENT FOR 

FAMILY INCOME SUPPORT POLICY, CENTER ON BUDGET 

AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

Ms. PAVETTI. Thank you for the invitation to testify today. In 
my recent testimony, I presented data showing how few poor fami- 
lies TANF serves and how little TANF does to help poor families 
find work and escape poverty. In my testimony today I will focus 
on ways in which the draft bill could help improve TANF’s per- 
formance in these areas, and I also will suggest additional changes 
to address some of TANF’s fundamental flaws. 

States have long identified the complexity and rigidity of TANF’s 
countable work activities as hindering their ability to operate an ef- 
fective work program. The draft bill makes many improvements 
that address those issues. We fully support the changes in the bill 
that will expand recipients’ access to education and training, en- 
courage States to address the needs of TANF recipients with sig- 
nificant employment barriers, and remove the disincentives for 
serving two-parent families. 

I encourage the Committee to go further by eliminating the 30 
percent cap on vocational education, which, in this economy, 
doesn’t seem to make any sense. 

The draft bill’s elimination of the caseload reduction credit is a 
positive change, as it lessens the incentive for States to continually 
reduce their TANF caseloads and not serve people in need. But it 
effectively raises the target work participation rate that States 
must meet, and it will increase the burden on States to place a 
greater share of families in work activities. 

While the proposed work activity changes will enable States to 
count more people toward meeting the rate, a sizeable gap will 
likely remain, which could encourage States to further restrict ac- 
cess to the program. So I think we need to be paying attention to 
this access issue. 

The draft bill’s requirements that States failing to meet the work 
rate must increase their State spending is a significant improve- 
ment over the current penalty structure. One change we would 
suggest is requiring States to reinvest those additional resources to 
the core purposes of TANF. We believe that States should be held 
accountable for employment outcomes, but we are concerned that 
the details, as outlined in the draft, may be unworkable, and we 
are hoping that this is an area where we can actually have some 
conversation. 

I believe it is realistic and appropriate to hold States accountable 
for employment and retention, but I worry that the short-term 
measurement limit and the limited assistance that TANF programs 
usually provide — that it may not be realistic to hold them account- 
able for advancement. As an alternative, I suggest measuring me- 
dian earnings at one point in time to encourage States to place re- 
cipients in higher-paying jobs to really go toward meeting the goal 
of reducing poverty. 

We are concerned that the proposed penalty structure for these 
new outcome measures are too onerous and too complex. The long 
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lag time required to gather and report the data poses substantial 
challenges. And the penalty is harsher than any initial penalty cur- 
rently, and it appears that States may have no opportunity to rem- 
edy the problem before block grant funds are withheld. I also worry 
that, because the penalties are too onerous, what States would do 
is negotiate very low rates, and we wouldn’t see sort of the employ- 
ment outcomes and the push toward high outcomes that you may 
want to see. 

So, I would propose an alternative approach that emphasizes im- 
provement and focuses directly on States that fail to meet their ne- 
gotiated goals. First, require States to develop a program improve- 
ment plan, and provide technical assistance to help them do so. 
And second, require States to increase their State funds and target 
them to work activities, just as required for the work participation 
rate. 

Implementing an outcome measure will not be easy for States, 
nor will it be costless. Most States currently have no data on em- 
ployment outcomes which they can use to set meaningful outcome 
targets. And to fill that gap, what I recommend is starting with a 
benchmark year in which States would be required to report on 
outcomes, but wouldn’t face any penalties. That would allow them 
to have some benchmarks that they could use to negotiate targets 
for the future, and to really build on and make improvements. 

A key flaw of the TANF block grant is that permissible use of 
the funds is so broad that States spread them across many areas 
of the budget. TANF reauthorization provides a key opportunity to 
reclaim some of those funds, and it is one that shouldn’t be missed. 
We believe requiring States to spend a substantial — a specific 
share of their TANF resources on core purposes is essential for 
improving TANF work programs. There are several possible ap- 
proaches here. 

First, all States could be required to spend a specified share of 
TANF funds on core activities, as Representative Doggett sug- 
gested. Alternatively, States that fail to meet the rate could actu- 
ally — ^benchmarked could be required to move those additional 
funds to those purposes. 

The draft bill adds a new purpose on reducing poverty. And, 
while this is a laudable goal, TANF can’t reduce poverty if it fails 
to reach poor families. So one of the suggestions I would make is 
that we actually add a third outcome measure, and that is access 
to the program. If families aren’t served by the program, we can’t 
reduce poverty, and they can’t have access to the services that the 
program is likely to show. 

So, I think that TANF reform is long overdue, and I am looking 
forward to working with the Committee to see how we can move 
forward to make positive changes. So thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Pavetti follows:] 
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Testimony of LaDonna Pavetti, Ph. D., 

Vice President, Family Income Support Policy, 
Before the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 

Welfare Reform Proposals 

Tiifliik you for (he invitation to testih’ today. I am LaDomia Pavetti, \^ice President for Family 
Income SuppK>rt at die Center on Budget and Polic)' Priorities, a polic)’ institute located here in 
W^asliington. I conducted some of die ver)’ drst studies on die implementation of welfare reform 
and now spend most of my time w’orking widi state and count}' T.\NF administrators and local and 
state non-profit organizations to improve the program. 

In recent testimony, I provided information showing how’ few families are reached by T*-VNF and 
how litde T«\NF does to help poor families find work and escape povert}'. My testimony today will 
foais on the extent to wiiicli the Committee Discussion draft bill on TANF reaudiorization posted 
last week w’ill likely improve TANF’s performance in these areas. I also w'ill suggest additional 
changes to address some of TANPs fmidamental flaws. 

Tile draft legislation improves die structure of TANF w'ork activities but does not go far enou^i. 
In order to operate Iiigh-qualit}* w*ork programs, states need to devote more resources and to be 
freed from onerous reporting requirements diat dampen radier than strengdien die qualin* of 
services prov’ided. Tliey also should be rewarded for improving program access. Better w'ork 
programs will do litde to reduce povert}* if very few household heads ha%’e access to diem. 

Work Participation Changes Represent Important Improvements 

States have long identified the coniplexit}* and ngidit}* of TANF’s countable work activities as 
liiiidering dieir abilit}* to operate an effective work program. Tlie draft bill makes many 
improvements diat address diose issues, diou^i we haire some additional suggestions. 

First, die bill includes dianges in what counts toward die w’ork rate dut will expand recipients’ 
access to basic education, skills training, and vocational education, w*hile updating TANF work 
preparation requirements to better match employers’ needs. Tliese clianges include extending die 
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countable duration of vocational education to 24 months, eliminating the distinction between “core” 
and “noncore” activities, and increasmg opportunities for participants under age 26 who have not 
completed high school to do so (or to obtain a GED). These changes will lift the disincentives that 
have often led states to limit these activities due to concerns about harming their work participation 
rates. 

Second, the bill mcludes changes to better serve famihes witli the greatest barriers to 
employment. Allowmg participation in job readiness activities to count toward the work rate may 
encourage states to place recipients m activities that will address personal and family cliallenges diat 
lunder tlieir ability to hnd jobs and retain work over the long term. Providing states widi partial 
credit for recipients who participate tor at least half of the required hours encourages states to 
engage reapients who may not be able to participate tor tlie fuU 20 or 30 hours due to personal or 
family challenges. The new mandates tliat tlie state conduct assessments and tlie greater detail 
reqiured in tlie renamed Individual Opportiuuty Plans should also improve work programs. 

Tlie bill also eliminates the marriage penalty by striking the separate two-parent work rate and 
hours requirements. Tins will permit states to treat smgle- and two-parent famihes tlie same and will 
reduce states’ disincentive to serve two-parent farmhes. 

The draft bill indicates tliat it remains an open issue whetlier to adjust tlie 30 percent cap on 
vocational education’s contribution to meeting the work rate. I encoiuage tlie Committee to 
eliminate tlie cap. Retaining it contradicts other changes in the bill, such as expanding access to 
education and tr aining activities, simphfying tlie tracking of work activities, and adding a new TANF 
program goal of reducing poverty. 

Wlien Congress created TANF almost 19 years ago, it assumed that if recipients entered the labor 
market quickly, a first job would lead to a better job and recipients would eventually work tlieir way 
out of poverty. Tliis has not happened: individuals who start out in low-wage jobs often see little 
earnings growtli over time and many remain poor. In the ciurent economy, jobs that pay liigher 
wages and offer the greatest growth opportunities require some post-secondary education and 
training. A substantial sliare of TANF recipients are young adults who would reap tlie benefits of 
additional education and training for many years to come. Arbitrary^ caps serve no reasonable 
purpose in an economy tliat places a liigh value on a skilled labor force. 

Anotlier open issue under the draft bill is how to verif}'^ participation ui work activities. Wlule 
states and local providers can best suggest ways to support their efforts to help TANF recipients 
improve tlieir employment and earnings prospects, we would like to higlilight tlie importance of tins 
issue. States spend inordinate amounts of time gathemig information on every hour tliat 
participants spend m program activities — time better spent helpmg recipients set and aclueve tlieir 
goals. Limited resources should not be used for piuposes diat contribute httle to improving family 
outcomes. 

The draft bill’s elimuiation of the caseload reduction credit is a positive change, as it lessens die 
incentive for states to continually reduce their TANF caseloads. But it effectively raises the target 
work participation rate that a state must meet, sigmticantly increasing the burdens on states to place 
a greater share of fa mili es in work activities. While the positive changes identified above will enable 
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states to count more people toward meeting the rate, a sizable gap will likely remain for many states. 
As discussed below, we are concerned that these additional demands widi no additional resources 
could mcrease the pressure on states to not seiwe tamihes in their TANF cash assistance programs. 

Finally, the draft bill’s requirement that states failing to meet the work rate must increase their 
state spending is a significant improvement over the current penalty structure. Tlie one cliaiige we 
would suggest IS requiring states to reinvest those additional resources in die core purposes of 
TANF (which we elaborate on below). 

Measuring Outcomes Is Step in Right Direction, But Details Need Refining 

We have long advocated for measiuing employment outcomes in TANF. Tlie primary measure 
of TANF’s success shoidd be whether tamihes leave the program widi employment and on a padi to 
earn enough to provide tor dieir families, not simply whedier diey participate in a pre-dedned set of 
activities tiiat may or may not prepare diem for employment and help diem move out of poverty. 
Tlie draft bill moves in dus direction by proposing to hold states accountable for diree outcomes for 
individuals required to partiapate in work activities tliat leave TANF: (1) employment two quarters 
after exit; (2) employment tbiu quarters after exit; and (3) the change in median earmngs between 
quarters two and four. Tliese measiues evaluate employment, retention, and advancement, 
respectively. Aldiough we believe it is important to move in tliis direction, we believe diat die 
details as outlined in die draft biU need careful scrutiny and retiiiemeiit. 

The employment and retention measiues included in the draft bill mirror those in the Workforce 
Investment and Opportunity Act (WIOA), wliile the advancement measiue is unique to TANF. 
Alignment of TANF and WIOA is an important goal, but it is important to acknowledge at the 
outset that assessing the outcomes for aU TANF leaver's is very different diaii assessing die 
outcomes for WIOA participants. In TANF, diese outcomes will provide iiifoimation on how all 
TANF leavers, regardless of their participation in a TANF work program, are faring while in WIOA 
they represent how individuals who have completed a WIOA program are faring. WIOA is also a 
voluntary program wliile TANF is malldatory^ An important positive aspect of holding states 
accountable for these outcomes is diat it will encoiuage states to keep TANF recipients engaged in 
TANF work programs until they are ready to find and sustain employment. As luider WIOA, states 
will negotiate targets for each measiue with HHS. Because most states do not have any liistoiical 
data on employment outcomes for TANF leavers, states are likely to require substantial technical 
assistance to develop meaningftil performance goals. 

Tlie draft bill’s proposed earnings gam measiue, winch looks to die change in median earnings 
between die second and fourth quarters after leaving TANF, is problematic and should be revised to 
muror the WIOA measure which measures median earnmgs at one pomt in time. Given die short- 
term nature of TANF employment services, it is umeahstic to expect an mcrease in median earnings 
in such a short time period, hi addition, an mcrease in median earnmgs could reflect differences m 
die characteristics of mdividuals employed m the second and fourdi quarters ratiier tiian any real 
mcrease in earnings. Wlule the WIOA measiue does not measure advancement and is a crude 
measure of the level of earnings, it will provide some mdication of die median earnings of families 
when they leave TANF. 
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We believe that an outcome measure that assesses the circumstances of all TANF recipients at 
some future pomt in time (e.g., one year later after they are observed on TANF) would be more 
infoimative than one that just measures outcomes for leavers. A measure that looks at the 
employment and work activity status one year later would give states better information on how 
their caseload as a whole is faring, mcluding who is employed, who is participating in work activities, 
and who is not workmg or participating in program activities. We will provide details on how such a 
measure could be constructed in our detailed comments on the Committee Discussion Draft. 

We are concerned tliat the proposed penalty structure for these new outcome measures is too 
onerous and too complex. There inlierently needs to be a lag period between die year in which 
performance is measured and when a determination is made on whedier die performance goals have 
been reached. As currendy drafted, the poteiidal penalty at 10 percent of die block grant amount is 
harsher diaii any initial penalty and it appears diat states may have no opportiuuty to remedy die 
problem before die ftiiids are widilield. I would propose an alternative, two-pronged approach diat 
focuses duecdy on states diat to meet their negotiated goals; (1) provide tecluucal assistance to 
develop a program improvement plan and (2) require states to mcrease dieir state mauitenaiice-of- 
effoit amount and to target a set portion of spending to work activities (or core welfare reform 
activities) . In addition to keeping die block grant at its aurent level, diis revised approach would 
simplify die penalty structure for states. Under dtis formulation, failiue to meet the 50 percent work 
participation rate target or failure to meet the established outcome benchmarks would trigger an 
increase in the required maintenance-of-effort level. Tliis approach would sliift die focus to 
program improvement and require states to devote more state resoiuces to their TANF program, 
widiout shrinking the block grant furdier or creating micertaiiity for states. 

Implementing an outcome measure is not cosdess. Only a few states gadier information on 
recipients’ earnings when diey leave TANF, so states would need to develop new processes for 
obtaining data on recipients’ earnings and following diem over time. Tins would require states to 
shift resources currendy used for odier purposes and would most hkely increase their overall 
administrative costs. 

Need to Do More on TANF Funding and Spending 

A major shortcoming of die draft bill is tliat it provides no additional fmiding for TANF even 
though the block grant lias lost 30 percent of its value since its creation. In addition, die bill requires 
states to earn part of then existing block grant fluids, imposes additional reporting reqiurements on 
states with no additional funding for those activities, and repiuposes die Contingency Fluid wluch 
some states have used to fund regular TANF activities. 

Two spenduig provisions ui the discussion draft aim to address some of die funding issues that 
have arisen ui TANF: eliminating tiurd-party mauitenance-of-effort contributions and restricting 
TANF funds to families with incomes below 200 percent of poverty. We support bodi changes. 
Allowmg states to claim third-party mauitenance-of-effort funds has enabled diem to reduce state 
spending on poor famili es; allowing states to define “needy famihes” has, in some cases, enabled 
diem to shift TANF funds away from the poorest families. Changing diese provisions will help to 
hold states accountable for contributing theu fau share to help famihes improve tiieu employment 
and eariungs prospects. 
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A key flaw of the TANF block grant is that the permissible uses of the funds are so broad that 
states spread them across many areas of the budget. TANF reauthorization provides a key 
opportunity to reclaim some of those fimds — one that should not be missed. 

Tlie draft bill notes that agreement was not reached on whedier to require states to spend a 
specific share of their TANF resources on core purposes. Such a requirement, we believe, is 
essential for improving TANF work programs and paitiapants’ employment outcomes; it also 
provides an opportunity to reclaim some of the TANF funds that have been diverted to otlier 
purposes. 

hi many states, TANF Finding decisions are made outside of the TANF agency, so without a 
mandate, TANF admmistrators would likely find it difficult to obtain die Finds needed to fully 
implement tlie program changes envisioned in die draF plan. Tliere are several possible approaclies 
here. First, all states could be required to spend a specified sliare of then TANF Finds (e.g., 50 
percent) on basic assistance, work activities, and work supports. States could be given several years 
to reach diat level of spenduig so they liave time to adjust dieir Finding. Alternatively, states diat 
fail to meet either die work partiapation rate or dieir outcome benchmarks could be required to 
spend additional state funds in dieir TANF programs and to devote diose additional funds to 
TANF’s core purposes until die state reaches a specified sliare of spending. 

Improved Access Needed to Make Progress Towards Reducing Poverty 

Tlie draft bill adds a new purpose to TANF: reducing poverty. Wliile diis is certainly a laudable 
goal, TANF cannot reduce poverty if it fails to reach poor families. 

As my previous testimony explained, TANF serves only 26 families for every 100 families in 
poverty; in a growing number of states, it serves fewer dian 10 families for every 100 families in 
poverty. Tlie draft bill includes a few provisions diat will lessen die incentive for states to avoid 
serving families in need or those widi die greatest barriers, such as eliminafing the caseload 
reduction credit and providing partial credit for recipients who do not participate for the full 
number of hours. But these do not go tar enough. 

Tlie problem is that TANF lacks a meaniiigFil accountability measiue on how effectively a state’s 
TANF program provides a safety' net for very' poor famihes, and die draft bill does not include one. 
We surest holding states accountable for adequate access to TANF benefits on a par widi die two 
other performance measures (the work participation rate and die new outcomes measure). 

Tlie best way to achieve dus woidd be to add a durd accoiuitability measure diat specifically 
measures access to TANF and to attach similar consequences to state failures. Tlie TANF-to- 
Poverty rado diat we use is one opdon, but odiers could be considered. 

There are other, more modest ways to encourage states to serve more famihes in need, such as 
considering a state’s performance m tins area either in negotiating widi states over dieir outcome 
measures or ui considering a state’s penalty' relief request if die state fails to meet die 50 percent 
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work participation rate. At a minimum, Congress could instruct HHS to produce an annual report 
that measures access to the program; USDA’s annual report for SNAP program could be a model. 

TANF reform is long overdue. The draft bill doesn’t go far enough but it provides a strong 
starting point for bringing about meaningful change in a program that currendy reaches few poor 
families and does very litde to help the families move out of poverty. A whole generation of 
children has grown up under the current TANF structure — we should move forward expeditiously 
to ensure that the next generation has access to a more robust TANF program diat bodi reaches 
more families in need and provides more meaningful education, training and work opportunities diat 
give fa mili es a reasonable chance of movmg out of povert)^ 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. Thank you, Ms. Pavetti. 

Mr. Collins, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF GRANT E. COLLINS II, SENIOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT, FEDCAP REHABILITATION SERVICES, INCORPO- 
RATED, WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT; AND EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, WECARE REGION II, FEDCAP 

Mr. COLLINS. Good morning. Chairman Boustany, Ranking 
Member Doggett, and distinguished Members of the Committee. I 
am pleased to appear before you today to discuss the next phase 
of welfare reform. 

I am currently the Senior Vice President of Fedcap Rehabilita- 
tion Services, Incorporated’s Workforce Development practice area. 
Fedcap is an 80-year-old non-profit human service company that 
specializes in addressing the economic well-being of those with bar- 
riers to work. My comments today will center around the provisions 
found in H.R. 2968 and H.R. 2952 on casework, employment, and 
retention, as much of what we do is consistent with these bills. 

Fedcap administers a wide range of employment programs, in- 
cluding placement services for the court-involved individual re-en- 
tering the workforce, placing veterans as well as public assistance 
recipients. We also provide employment services for recipients with 
a wide range of health claims, which we deliver through a com- 
prehensive case management model called WeCARE, Wellness 
Comprehensive Assessment Rehabilitation and Employment. 

A group often exempted from participation in most States, each 
year we place thousands into employment, as we consistently ex- 
ceed our contractual goals for job placement, while also achieving 
a job retention rate at 6 months of just over 73 percent. To achieve 
these outcomes we employ a strength-based assessment model, 
where we focus on what our program participants can do, rather 
than focusing on their weaknesses. Engagement really begins with 
our receptionist. However, relationship-building is established with 
our case managers, whom we refer to as our ambassadors of self- 
sufficiency. 

Our unique approach to case management begins with a set of 
mental tools. Henry Ford once said, “Whether you think you can 
or think you can’t, you are right.” Mr. Ford was referring to what 
is commonly known as the Pygmalion Effect, or self-fulfilling 
prophecy. In short, what you expect is what you get, so we expect 
success and shift paradigms up front. Since we expect our partici- 
pants to work, we refer to them as job-seekers from that point for- 
ward. 

Core to our success is our belief that, number one, there are jobs; 
number two, that people are better off working; number three, peo- 
ple do want to work. Let me discuss each briefly. 

Number one, there are jobs. We remind our job seekers that, de- 
spite the unemployment rate, one job is all they need, and that em- 
ployers have openings. 

Number two, people are better off working. There are many rea- 
sons why we work. Work adds to a person’s self-esteem, it improves 
their lifestyle. Work can provide opportunity and hope for the fu- 
ture. There is a platform when each of us can add to an employer’s 
business or to our communities, or advance a cause, and work is 
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the way we keep our minds and skills sharp. It is one of the pri- 
mary ways we manifest our potential. There is a certain dignity 
that comes from work that only work can provide. 

And, number three, people want to work. A pathway to the best 
job for a person can be reached from taking a job now. 

Work is the focus of our initial face-to-face meetings. Case man- 
agers conduct one of several assessments, starting with an im- 
promptu mock interview on the spot. Within the first few minutes, 
we look to see if the job seeker is employer-ready. With a sense of 
urgency, we get the job seeker placed immediately, or track them 
quickly, often the same day, into a second, more formal assessment 
called the Diagnostic Vocational Evaluation, or DVE. The DVE is 
a battery of assessment tools that is designed to help the job seeker 
understand their work-based strengths. The outcome of the DVE is 
the basis for the development of the job seeker’s individual plan for 
employment, which includes, among other things, the top three jobs 
they are looking to obtain. 

The plan is established, agreed upon, and signed by the job seek- 
er and case manager. We then fortify this with an action plan that 
clearly identifies the job seeker’s short-term and long-term goals. 
The initial work activity, and weekly hours are assigned, similar to 
what is proposed in the TANF reauthorization draft. 

Except for a few work activities, most assignments are no more 
than 12 weeks in length. To extend the activity beyond 12 weeks, 
a comprehensive employment plan review and new plan with new 
goals must be established. The draft TANF reauthorization envi- 
sions this same approach, meeting every 3 months to review 
progress and to determine next steps. 

We also provide case management even after employment begins. 
Once the individual is employed, we typically meet with them no 
less than monthly for up to 6 months. This is consistent with the 
focus on the outcomes in the draft, and is one way to get States 
to follow recipients after they leave for work, to make sure they 
don’t come right back. 

Personal responsibility is at the core of the TANF program. Ef- 
fective case management, regular progress reviews, clear, practical 
action plans for employment and retention can often provide the 
necessary engagement to help more job seekers establish their own 
employment futures. 

I, along with the other members of this panel, stand ready to 
work with you to make economic independence for America’s need- 
iest families a reality. I would be happy to answer any questions 
you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Collins follows:] 
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Good moriiiiig. Chairman Boustany, Ranking Member Doggett, and distinguished 
members of the Committee I am pleased to appear before you today to discuss the 
next phase of welfare reform. 

1 am currently the senior vice president of Fedcap Rehabilitation Services, Inc.’s 
workforce development practice area. Fedcap is a non-profit human services 
company that specializes in addressing the economic well-being of those widi barriers 
to work. M)’ comments today will center around the provisions found in H.R. 2968 
and H.R. 2952 on casework, employment and retention as much of what we do is 
consistent with these bills. 

Fedcap administers a wide range of employment programs including placement 
services tor the court involved individual re-entering the workforce, placing veterans 
as well as public assistance recipients. We also provide employment service for those 
with reported mental health and other barriers wliich we deliver tluough 
comprehensive case management that helps these Individuals reach their Irighest levels 
ot selt-sutticiencj'. Each year we place thousands into employment and in one of our 
largest programs called VI'cCARE (VC'ellness, Comprehensive, Assessment 
Rehabilitation and Employment), we continue to consistently exceed orrr originally 
established performance goals for job placement by 34 percent while maintaining a 
job retention rate at 6-months of just or’er 73 percent. 

To acliieve these outcomes we employ a strength based assessment model where we 
seek to learn what orrr program participants can do rather than focusing on their 
weaknesses. Tliis is one of several aspects of successful engagement that I will be 
discussing with you today. 
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Engagement really begins with our receptionist however relationsliip building is 
established with our case managers whom we refer to as our “Ambassadors of Self- 
Sufficiency”. Tliey serve as the first line of contact, conveying in words, and in action 
the very' intent of program. These front line experts do more than simply intake and 
assessment if they are going to be effective. Successful case management begins with 
an understanding that the person engaging with you has just been faced with making a 
significant lifestyle change. Our front line ambassadors know that they are the key to 
helping that person see opportunity. 

Our unique approach to case management begins with a set of mental tools. Henry 
Ford once said, “VC'hether you think you can or tliink you can’t you are right.” Mr. 
Ford was referring to what is commonly known as the Pygmalion effect or self- 
fultlUing prophecy. In short, what you expect is what you get so we expect success 
and sliift paradigms upfront. Since we expect oiu' participants to work we refer to 
them as “jobseekers” from that point lorvr'ard. Core to our success is our belief that 
(1) there are jobs (2) people are better oft working (3) people do want to work. Let 
me discuss each briefly. (1) Tliere are jobs: We remind our jobseekers that despite the 
unemployment rate one job is all diey need and that employers have openings; (2) 
People are better off working; there are many reasons why we work, work adds to a 
person’s self-esteem, it improves their lifestyle, work can provide opportunity and 
hope for the future, work is a platform where each of us can add to an employer’s 
busuiess or our communities or advance a cause, and work is a way to keep our minds 
and skills sharp and its one of the primary ways we manifest our potential. There is a 
certain dignity that comes from work that only work can provide; and (3) People want 
to work: A pathway to the best job for a person can be gained from taking a job now. 

In our initial face-to-face meeting our case managers conduct one of several 
assessments-they conduct a mock interview on the spot! Witltin the first few minutes 
we look to see it the jobseeker is “employer ready”. Witli a sense ot urgency we get 
the jobseeker placed immediately or track them quickly, often the same day, into a 
second more formal assessment called a diagnostic vocational evaluation or DVE. 
The D\'E is a battery of assessment tools that is designed to help the jobseeker 
understand their work-based strengths. Tlte outcome of the D\'E is the basis for 
development of the jobseeker’s individual plan for employment which includes 
among other things the top three jobs they are looking to obtain. Tire plan is 
established, agreed upon and signed by the job seeker and case manager. We then 
lortify this with an action plan that clearly identifies the jobseeker’s short and long 
term goals, the initial work activity assigned, the hours assigned as weU as identifying 
a full range of work supports that might be needed sinrilar to what is proposed in the 
TANF reauthorization draft. 
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For the exception ot a tew work activities, most assignments are no more than 12 
weeks in length. To extend an activiu* beyond 12 weeks a comprehensive 
employment plan review and a new plan with new goals must be established. Tlie 
dratt TANF reautliorization envisions this same approach-meeting eveiy^ three 
months to review progress and determine next steps. 

We also provide case management and seek progress reviews even after the 
employment begins. Once an individual is employed we U'pically meet with them 
once per week tor the first tw’o montlis (in their ott hours), and no less than montlily 
tor the next toiu months. Tliis is consistent with the focus on outcomes in the dratt 
and is one way to get states to follow recipients after they leave for work to make sure 
they don’t come right back. 

Wliile we believe that our pltilosophy might be luiique, the idea of assessments and 
employment plans is not unique, however, there are elements of delivery that make 
them effective. In my previous work I have seen the value of well communicated 
employment plans. For example, whether it was in Wisconsin under an AFDC 
waiver, or in Minnesota as the state established the ne>*^ work expectations under the 
Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP), commiuiicating engagement 
expectations through plans such as these is how the TemjX)raiy Assistance tor Needy 
Families (TANF) program ushered in the reciprocal responsibilit)' required over its 
predecessor welfare program Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) in 
which weltare was an entitlement. Working in these states I saw first-hand the 
changes in policy and how solid case management practices established clear 
expectations on the front line. 

Personal responsibility’ is at the core ot the TANF program. Ettective case 
management, regular progress reviews, clear, practical action plans for employment 
and retention can often provide the necessary’ engagement to help more people 
establish their own employment futures. 

I along with the other members of tliis panel stand ready to work with y’ou to make 
economic independence for America’s neediest families a reality'. 

I would be happy to answer any questions y’ou have. 


3 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. Thank you, Mr. Collins, and thank you 
all for your testimony. We will now go to a question and answer 
phase of this hearing. Let me start by asking Ms. Cox a question. 

You have administered the TANF and workforce systems in your 
prior role, and you now administer an office focused on creating 
more value for every tax dollar invested. And, to me, that sounds 
like focusing tax dollars on results, and not just paying for a proc- 
ess, but to try to really get an outcome, and hopefully, a favorable 
outcome. 

The TANF statute requires States to ensure 50 percent of their 
welfare caseload participates in work or activities. And while this 
measures how a State is engaging welfare recipients in activities 
while receiving benefits, we don’t currently measure how well the 
States are doing in helping welfare recipients leave TANF for work, 
and hopefully meaningful work. 

This discussion draft would reserve a portion of the TANF block 
grant to pay States based on their success in achieving three goals: 
moving TANF recipients off of welfare into work; keeping these 
former welfare recipients in work; and helping them increase their 
earnings over time. All, we think, are laudable goals. 

How do you think changing the TANF program from one that fo- 
cuses solely on process to one that focuses more on these types of 
outcomes might encourage States to move more people into jobs 
and really, actually, help them move up the economic ladder? And 
what are some of the pitfalls we need to look at, going forward in 
this? 

Ms. COX. So, what you just said is music to my ears. Having 
been in government for a while, I struggle sometimes with the lack 
of outcome and accountability that we have on programs that are 
being funded by taxpayers, and should have impacts for people. It 
can be very process-focused, and very bureaucratic. And, at the end 
of the day, we don’t know if we have made a difference or an im- 
pact. 

So, when we — when I took over the TANF program, it was com- 
pletely participation-driven, and there wasn’t — what is her — here, 
down here, what she talked about, you know, they may not even 
have the employment data. So, you know, like I said in my testi- 
mony, we — I said I am not looking at participation. I want employ- 
ment outcomes. And it shifted the culture, that that is what we 
were about. And then can we design participation activities that ac- 
tually lead to employment outcomes, rather than just sitting people 
in services, so that we can get the participation credit? So we are 
all about that. 

A few cautions that I think would be important to continue to 
vet. One, the idea — I think it is 30 or 40 percent would be on in- 
creased earnings in the fourth quarter. I don’t know if that is arbi- 
trary, I don’t know if the general public generally, within the 
fourth quarter, receives increased earnings or not. I think it is a 
good aspirational concept to consider, but I don’t know what the 
trend is in the general population. Is that within a State’s or a pro- 
vider’s ability? States could potentially game it. You could put 
them in part-time employment, knowing that it will move to full- 
time in the fourth quarter, so your earnings increase, but you have 
never really made a big difference in their actual earnings, long- 
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term. So there are different ways that that could he gamed, and 
I think that is an area that merits consideration. 

The lag issue is one of the other issues I would want to explore. 
When I budget or do long-term contracts, I look at ongoing versus 
one-time funding. And if I don’t know if I am going to have that 
money in 17 months, I am not sure how to budget for that. Now, 
if I am talking a 3 percent, it is, you know, 3, 3, 4, a total of 10, 
that is not going to make or break my budget. But it would poten- 
tially impact how I would set up contracts, et cetera. So working 
through that lag, and giving States a little bit more immediate 
feedback if they are going to hit that or not is going to be some- 
thing I think that we need to continue to discuss and work 
through. 

So there are other issues there, but I don’t think any of them are 
insurmountable. I would offer this counter-comment. I like the fact 
that money may get lost. A lot of our Federal — maybe nobody else 
will agree with me on this, but a lot of our Federal programs 
threaten lost money. Right? And you go through a lot of corrective 
action plans, and yada, yada. But, generally speaking, there is not 
a real consequence. There just isn’t. And these funds should be con- 
sidered precious, scarce resources, and I think it is fair to say, if 
people don’t perform, there is a consequence to it. Now, maybe they 
should have some technical assistance and a chance to improve. 
But at some point there needs to be a real consequence if we are 
not performing. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. Well, I thank you for bringing the value 
of your experience to bear on this. It is really helpful to us. 

Mr. Doggett. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Pavetti, as you know, the discussion draft leaves open for dis- 
cussion this question of how much the States are devoting to the 
core purposes of cash aid, child care, and work activities. How do 
you feel that should be — that blank should be filled in, and why? 

Ms. PAVETTI. I definitely think that there needs to be a require- 
ment that States spend a certain share of their funds on core pur- 
poses. And if there isn’t, I don’t think you will see meaningful 
change. There are some States that spend as little as 1 percent of 
their TANF funds on work programs. And to expect that we can 
increase — reduce poverty if they are spending so little, I think, is 
unrealistic. 

So, I really think there are two ways. I think one is to require 
all States to get there, and to give them sort of a time to get there. 
And the other is to — ^you know, in the draft bill there already are 
expectations that States will have to spend more State money if 
they don’t meet those requirements. And so that would also be — 
rather than that — just being able to go anywhere in the State 
budget, that that really be directed to State core purposes. 

But I think it is one of the huge failures of TANF, that so many 
of the funds have been pulled away from families who really are 
the most needy, and this is an opportunity to reclaim those funds. 
And it would be a shame if we didn’t actually get those back. 

Mr. DOGGETT. When welfare reform was originally approved 
back in the nineties, wasn’t one of the objectives — and I think you 
make reference to this — people would work their way not only just 
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to work, but to work their way out of poverty, and work into the 
middle class? And how well has that objective been satisfied? 

Ms. PAVETTI. So what we know about the work — about work 
and earnings among TANF recipients is that, one, we have very lit- 
tle recent data on employment among TANF recipients. We have 
data from the early years, but most States don’t collect that data 
and don’t report it. So we really don’t even know where the start- 
ing point is in setting these benchmarks, because we don’t know 
how many get employed. So that is one thing I think we need to 
think about. 

But for those who do get employed and start out in low-wage 
jobs, there was an expectation that people would move up. But that 
is really — if you look at the experiments, you don’t see sort of in- 
creases in earnings over time. What you see is some increases in 
employment. And where the programs really fall short is in stable 
employment. 

So, right now there are lots of people who get jobs, but they don’t 
hold them. And if people are going to increase their earnings and 
increase them over time, there are two things that make a dif- 
ference. One is holding on to jobs, and the other is having the edu- 
cation and the skills that are demanded in the labor market, so 
that they can move up. 

So I think Boyd talked in his testimony about a very compelling 
example of why education really does make a difference. So I think 
that the education and training — we have evidence that there is a 
lag, there is an initial — there is — that gain isn’t immediate. But 
when you compare people who are in those training programs, usu- 
ally 2 years out their earnings gains are much greater than people 
who don’t participate in them. 

So I think we need to be really encouraging States to move in 
that direction. 

Mr. DOGGETT. If there are no new dollars, which is the case 
with this proposal, no additional funds added, and if a State can 
continue to devote only 1 percent to work — in the case of one of the 
States you mentioned — how realistic are the provisions in the bill 
that there be an individual opportunity plan and State counseling 
with the recipient every 3 months? 

Ms. PAVETTI. I think that is pretty unrealistic, that States will 
be able to do that. I think it is the right thing to do, but I am not 
sure how you do it without resources. So I think that it is really 
something that needs to be paid attention to. 

I think the other thing that is important is sort of thinking 
about — what happens in TANF is that we sort of — we provide a lit- 
tle bit of services to everybody, including people who may not need 
any services, and really thinking about how can you take what re- 
sources are there, and really concentrate them on the people who 
need the most help. And I think the work participation rate, and 
the way it is designed, and the focus on hours really does encour- 
age this across the board, serve everybody, even if they don’t need 
it. 

So, I think there is — ^both we should temper our expectations, if 
the money isn’t there, but also really think about can you use the 
resources that are used better, and not spread them so thin? 
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Mr. DOGGETT. You probably covered this already. But, in short, 
what do you think are the most important changes that need to be 
made in the draft? 

Ms. PAVETTI. I think the most important changes — there are 
two. I do think that the elimination of the core/non-core distinction 
is pretty — is quite important for States, because it gives them 
much more flexibility, and it helps on the education and training 
aspects. And the other is I think the movement to outcome meas- 
ures is hugely important. I don’t think the details are quite right 
in the draft, and that we really need to think those through. But 
I do think actually adding outcome measures will change the way 
States think about what they do, and will change their behavior. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. Mr. Young. 

Mr. YOUNG. Thank you. Chairman, and thank you to all of our 
witnesses here today. 

I will begin with where I am headed with a question. It will be 
addressed to Mr. Kelly of the Salvation Army and Mr. Brown of 
Goodwill, and that is, can better casework reduce poverty and in- 
crease employment? Your organizations are on the front line of our 
efforts to reduce poverty. As Chairman Ryan likes to say, “The Fed- 
eral Government is the rear guard, but you are the vanguard of 
this effort, clearly.” 

I am sure those you work with who are receiving TANF benefits 
often also receive other benefits and services. I have experienced 
this on the ground throughout my State of Indiana. And in many 
cases, the individual must meet with multiple case workers, and 
visit different offices to receive these benefits and meet the dif- 
ferent requirements of each program. They may also have to make 
repeat visits to these various case workers, as their circumstances 
change over time. 

Now, as I think of the served population, these are people who 
lack the resources, they lack the time, oftentimes. They are under 
great stress. And moving from caseworker to caseworker, office to 
office, through a constellation of different programs, can not only 
be mind-numbing, but problematic and a deterrent, even, to seek- 
ing the assistance that they require. 

It is burdensome, it is confusing, it is unworkable, it is insensi- 
tive, it is irresponsible, and unacceptable. So we have to coordinate 
our efforts to solve poverty, and that starts with good casework, to 
my mind. 

And so, this week I introduced the Coordinating Assistance for 
TANF Recipients Act. This would provide funds for States to test 
better ways of helping recipients move through welfare and into 
work and self-sufficiency. This bill, which is now part of the larger 
Ways and Means discussion draft we are focusing on here today, 
would provide funding to test and evaluate various efforts along 
these lines. 

So, back to the original question. Mr. Kelly, we will begin with 
you, sir. How might supporting more coordinated casework bring 
dignity and opportunity to more welfare recipients by helping them 
move into work and out of poverty? 
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Mr. KELLY. Well, first, let me say I think that is a great obser- 
vation. And we would add to that that our experience with those 
who are living day to day in poverty are suffering from a severe 
lack of hope, that they have essentially given up. And part of that 
giving-up process is the despair that comes from going from office 
to office without, really, a coordinated, centralized way to help 
them in the process. So, we would, I think, be advocates of a more 
thoughtful, strategic approach to how we are caring for people. 

I would also say we need to help all parties keep in mind what 
our actual goal is. Our actual goal is not a job that they have, ei- 
ther temporarily or part-time or barely allows them to get through 
a day. We are looking to move people out of poverty. I assume that 
is what everyone’s goal is. And you can’t do that without a large 
amount of coordination, both within the casework field, and in 
terms of the involvement of the client themselves. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWN. Thank you for the question, Mr. Young. Actually, 
I think you are right on point. And, actually, in Minnesota we have 
had several initiatives actually looking at coordinating casework 
disciplines. And one I want to particularly mention is Families 
Achieving Success Today that was actually part of a randomized 
control trial through the U.S. Department of Human Services, 
where we were integrating adult mental health, children’s mental 
health, along with TANF financial worker, the financial assistance 
piece, as well as child care, in a collocated, collaborative effort. 

It was a 1-year study, so it showed promising efforts. We don’t 
have anything beyond that. But we do know that, having those 
services together in one spot absolutely improved their access to — 
our families’ access to services, as well as improved their outcomes. 

One note of caution I would give is that we have been part of 
these types of collaborative casework models in the past. However, 
they did not include employment, and we did not see the results 
that we wanted to see. This particular one. Families Achieving Suc- 
cess Today, all the providers, whether it is mental health, whether 
it is health care, they were all on board, that employment is what 
we are trying to achieve with the families we were serving, and we 
saw great success with that. So thank you. 

Mr. YOUNG. Perhaps that program will move from the prom- 
ising phase to proven, or will identify a variant to that, will be a 
better model, and so forth. 

I recognize I am out of time, so I will yield back. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentleman. Mrs. Noem. 

Mrs. NOEM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Collins, I wanted to visit with you about a loophole that cur- 
rently exists within the TANF program. And, as you know, the 
TANF program states that it must engage 50 percent of adults on 
welfare in worker activities related to work. South Dakota, my 
home State, does a great job of this, but many other States are fail- 
ing to engage to the same level. 

Under current rules, the loophole says — it is called the Excess 
Spending Loophole — that States can reduce the share of people 
they have to engage in work by simply looking for spending of non- 
profits, charities, food banks, other third parties, and the States, 
and how much they are spending on poor families. They then add 
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up all this third-party spending, and report it as if it was actually 
spending that the State was engaging in. And, by reporting this ex- 
cess spending to HHS, they reduce the number of welfare recipi- 
ents that they are required to help. 

In fact, in some cases. States have reduced their 50 percent work 
participation requirement to a 0 percent. And, you know, through 
this bill that we have proposed, the TANF Accountability and In- 
tegrity Improvement Act, that I have introduced and which is a 
part of this discussion draft that the Committee has put together 
on TANF reforms, it would put a stop to some of those activities. 

I was wondering if you could give me some feedback on that loop- 
hole, if you think that these recommendations to fixing that prob- 
lem are good in the discussion draft, and if you think that it will 
be effective in making sure that some of the States implement 
changes that would reflect more of what is done in my home State 
of South Dakota? 

Mr. COLLINS. Thank you. Congresswoman, for that, and for 
your leadership on this particular part of the discussion draft. 

As you are well aware, the current TANF purposes do allow for 
such excess maintenance of effort to be applied against the work 
participation rate. And, as you rightly mention, there are numerous 
ways in which this can be done, including volunteer hours of Boy 
Scout leaders, as well as coaches and Shriners and — it is, really, 
almost endless, the number of ways in which the rate can be essen- 
tially avoided, by providing all of these excess maintenance of effort 
opportunities. 

So, I believe this is probably one of the more far-reaching compo- 
nents of the discussion draft, being able to put a stop to this. It 
eviscerated the work participation rate, as we know it. Whether 
you agree on what work activities we are to do, the idea of having 
to engage with someone is the start of a conversation that will 
allow them to propel forward. 

If you provide such loopholes, the incentive for States to really 
go and reach out to people and engage them productively goes 
away. So I think that what has been envisioned for the discussion 
draft is exactly what is needed right now. 

Mrs. NOEM. While you worked at HHS, did you see some States 
engaging in these activities, or some States that were, potentially, 
the worst offenders? 

Mr. COLLINS. So, to be fair, I would — most States participated 
in it to some degree or another. It is unfortunate, because it really 
did reduce the work requirement. I would like to commend all 
those States, post-DRA, that actually did meet the 50 percent work 
participation rate. 

I agree with my colleague, Ms. Cox, that the activities really 
should be an on-ramp to employment. So it is not really about put- 
ting people in activities for activities sake, but that, really, the 
pressure that the rate was supposed to provide, really, was only 50 
percent. And, if you think about it, that is half. I mean we can do 
far better than that. 

Mrs. NOEM. Yes, I saw you nodding your head. Since I have a 
little bit of time left, when they were talking about the Families 
Achieving Success program today, did you have some experience 
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with that program, as well, or some feedback to give on the success 
of that study? 

Mr. COLLINS. I have just some familiarity with the strong case 
management approach that the State of Minnesota takes. They are 
very serious about how they engage with participants. 

I was nodding my head, because I run a program in New York 
City that sees 80,000 people a year that does something very simi- 
lar. 

Mrs. NOEM. Okay. And it has been a successful program? 

Mr. COLLINS. It has been a very successful program. This is a 
program where most States would have exempted these participa- 
tions altogether, because they pose some health challenges to the 
organization. We see that, after 485,000 independent medical as- 
sessments we have been able to do over the 10 years — not my com- 
pany, but the program itself — half of everyone can actually work. 
And a third, while they might be sick today, can heal, and those 
too can work, as well. And very few people end up on Federal dis- 
ability. 

Mrs. NOEM. What was the name of the program in 

Mr. COLLINS. It is called WeCARE, Wellness, Employment, 
Comprehensive Assessment, Rehabilitation, and Employment. 

Mrs. NOEM. Thank you. 

Mr. COLLINS. You are welcome. 

Mrs. NOEM. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentlelady. We will now go 
to Mr. Davis. 

Mr. DAVIS. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I want 
to thank the witnesses for being here. 

You know, I was just thinking that I believe that work is love 
made visible. Therefore, I am delighted with the focus of this hear- 
ing. I have advocated for improvements to TANF and the father- 
hood grants to increase the economic well-being of parents, espe- 
cially non-custodial fathers, since Fathers Day 2007. The draft bill 
before us contains many of the tenets of the Responsible Father- 
hood Act, which is supported by numerous national organizations, 
including the National Fatherhood Initiative, Concerned Black Men 
National, the Center for Family Policy and Practice, One Hundred 
Fathers, Incorporated, the Children’s Defense Fund, and others. 

I applaud the bill for increasing access to education and training, 
and focusing on actual employment, including subsidized employ- 
ment. I look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman and the 
Ranking Member, to consider additional provisions to support non- 
custodial fathers and families, such as lifting the 30 percent cap on 
education, limiting the marriage penalty for Fiscal Year 2007 until 
enactment, ensuring that participation in healthy marriage or fa- 
therhood programs is voluntary, and making clear to States that 
they can provide non-custodial parents the same work supports as 
custodial parents. 

Further, I would like to work with you, Mr. Chairman and the 
Ranking Member, to include provisions that would better support 
kinship caregivers. I know that many Members of this Sub- 
committee come from States with high percentages of grandparents 
raising grandchildren. And I believe Louisiana has the second-high- 
est percentage of grandchildren in the care of grandparents in the 
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Nation, with North Carolina, Texas, South Dakota, Georgia, and Il- 
linois having high rates, as well. I am preparing to introduce a bill 
to improve supports for kinship caregivers, mainly through in- 
creased notice, improved data, and State reporting to improve serv- 
ices and supports within TANF. 

Mr. Brown, I know that your organization has been advocating 
for fathers’ engagement in children and family well-being. And I 
hear that your organization works with low-income fathers, often 
those with criminal backgrounds, to help them support their chil- 
dren, both financially and emotionally, and to provide them skills 
to become economically self-sufficient and socially empowered par- 
ents and citizens. Could you elaborate a little bit on that program, 
and what do you think Federal funds really do for it, and how 
might we improve? 

Mr. BROWN. Sure. Thank you for the question, Mr. Davis. Yes. 
So we have been part of the fatherhood initiative — our Father 
Project has been in existence for well over a decade. We have been 
funded by the Fatherhood — responsible fatherhood funding through 
the Federal Government for the past 5 years, and been part of the 
study, as well. 

We find that fathers are an important part of the solution to — 
for low-income families and moving people out of poverty. Our 
work, working with fathers, it is a wide array of services, including 
parenting — parenting classes, co-parenting, relationship-building. 
Because, even if you don’t get along with your partner, you need 
to be there for your children. And so, really working with families 
on how can they co-parent, even if they don’t get along, or they are 
not together any longer, that is a big part of our initiative. 

Employment. Of course, we are a workforce development agency. 
Employment is a key. We want to increase child support for the 
families from the non-custodial, to the custodial parent, making 
sure that those children’s needs are met. So I think it is an ex- 
tremely important part of TANE and moving people out of poverty. 
So I commend you on making sure to include fathers and father- 
hood initiatives in the TANE reform. 

Mr. DAVIS. Thank you very much. 

Mr. BROWN. Thank you. 

Mr. DAVIS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I am pleased that 
each one of the witnesses puts an emphasis on the engagement of 
fathers, and I appreciate that very much. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentleman. We will go to Mr. 
Holding next. 

Mr. HOLDING. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. During the course of 
this year, and the hearings that we have had, and where I have 
learned about TANE and some other programs, it is striking how 
bureaucracy can somehow get in the way of results. And, under 
TANE, States are required to have 50 percent of their caseload en- 
gaged in work or activities to prepare for work. That is, an adult 
must be in specified activities, work, job search, training for a num- 
ber of hours a week. I have learned that. 

But I have also learned, however, there is a marriage penalty in 
TANE, and one that encourages States to not serve two-parent 
families, and that can penalize individuals on TANE if they marry. 
And I am kind of stunned at that. So, under current TANE law. 
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it establishes a separate, higher participation standard that applies 
to two-parent families. So these families must meet additional 
work requirements beyond that of a single-parent family. Of 
course, we all want two-parent families. 

So, I have introduced the TANF Marriage Penalty Elimination 
Act last week to address this issue by ending the separate and 
higher requirement for two-parent families. And I am grateful that 
this has been included as a provision in our Ways and Means dis- 
cussion draft which we released on Friday. 

So, first to you, Mr. Kelly, do you think this is a step in the right 
direction, to treat single parents and married parents equally in 
the TANF program? And can you flesh out why that is — if you feel 
so inclined? 

Mr. KELLY. I would say, based on our experience, that the key 
is to start from wherever that family happens to find themselves. 
So we can’t start from the premise that, you know, if it is a single- 
parent family, well, it would be great if both parents were there, 
because that is just not always possible. And you can’t start the 
other way, either. You always have to start with where they are. 

So, as our caseworkers have met with families that are in need, 
you don’t go in with a pre-conceived notion of something that is 
ideal. You start with where they are, and go from there. Having 
said that, I don’t think there is any question that it has been prov- 
en to be healthier for children to grow up in an environment where 
both parents are involved. You know, we all have our idea of what 
the ideal family construct is, but I think statistics are pretty clear 
that we are better served when both are involved. 

In our own study, it has become clear that a child that grows up 
in poverty is 32 times more likely to be in poverty as an adult. So, 
the sooner we begin to engage, the better off we are going to be. 
But we would be very supportive of a philosophy moving forward 
where we are encouraging involvement of a two-parent family, but 
from the perspective of understanding where people find them- 
selves at that moment when they come to us, that effective case 
management is going to be case management where we identify the 
needs of the family at that time, and build an individualized plan 
that helps them to move forward. 

Mr. HOLDING. Ms. Cox, in the minute that I have remaining, 
if and why do you think it is important that we take measures to 
eliminate the marriage penalty, and ensure that TANF is sup- 
porting or encouraging two-parent families? 

Ms. COX. Absolutely, we think it is going in the right direction. 

The one question I have around this, though, is if you want — you 
know, tell me how you measure me, and I will tell you how I be- 
have. Right? So, if in the outcome measures that you are going to 
be looking at, how do you count leaving TANF for increased income 
because of marriage? And I think that is a point to think through, 
as we look at performance measures, and making sure that, if peo- 
ple leave because of that — and we want to encourage that — that 
States aren’t penalized because of that in the actual denominator- 
numerator formula in the performance measures. 

Mr. HOLDING. Good, thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. The gentleman yields hack. Mr. Bold, 
you are recognized. 

Mr. BOLD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I certainly want to 
thank you for holding this important hearing. I want to thank our 
witnesses for your testimony and for your insights. We certainly 
appreciate that. 

I believe — and, Ms. Cox, you stated in your testimony that work 
is — well, it is transforming lives. And I believe that the best way 
out of poverty is a job. And while moving welfare recipients into 
employment is the central goal of TANF, some welfare recipients 
have a difficult time transitioning from welfare into work. 

In some cases, employers may be reluctant to hire welfare recipi- 
ents if they have limited work experience or other barriers to work. 
That is why I recently introduced the Accelerating Individuals Into 
the Workforce Act. This bill, which now has been incorporated into 
the larger TANF discussion draft which we are reviewing today, 
would provide funds for States to test methods of subsidizing em- 
ployment for TANF recipients to better help these individuals find 
jobs and become self-sufficient. 

In addition to providing funds for subsidized jobs, the bill re- 
quires a high-quality evaluation of each project to determine 
whether the project was effective in helping welfare recipients 
move into and stay in work. 

Mr. Collins, do you think that providing short-term partial wage 
subsidies to employers might be a way to encourage them to hire 
welfare recipients and keep them as employees over the long term? 

Ms. Cox, if you have something to say, you can jump in there, 
too, and then we will go right back to Mr. Collins. 

Ms. COX. Oh, okay, sorry. We actually did a study to look at 
what participation activities correlated to employment outcomes. 
And this was on the top four, “Subsidized Employment.” Again, my 
caution is not to do it for government entities. And, you know, it 
should go to the private sector, for sure. 

But the other piece to be aware of is WOTC, the Work Oppor- 
tunity Tax Credit that employers could already benefit from, from 
getting certain populations that are vulnerable into employment. 
So how to subsidize employment, correlate or work with WOTC, so 
that some employers aren’t double-dipping. Just something to be 
mindful of, as well. 

Mr. BOLB. Okay. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. COLLINS. Congressman, the details on that will matter. I 
will tell you one of my biggest concerns is presenting someone to 
an employer as if, for example, they are a discounted individual. 
So we would have to be careful about how that subsidy is rep- 
resented for that individual. Most employers have told me over the 
years that they are just looking for somebody who wants to work, 
and they are less concerned about the credits and such that go 
along with the individual if they, in fact, can do the work. 

So, I think it is a great opportunity, as I do many other work ac- 
tivities. There is more than one way to get there. 

Mr. BOLB. Sure. 

Mr. COLLINS. So I think having subsidized employment be a 
part of the arsenal, if you will, is a great opportunity. 
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Mr. BOLD. Well, so, can you talk to me a little bit more about 
some of those other barriers? I mean, obviously, I am a small busi- 
ness person, and obviously, what we find is once people get in, and 
you have an opportunity to take a look at how they are working, 
they do a great job. What are some of the barriers in trying to get 
some of these people that are down on their luck into the work- 
force, so that they have that opportunity? 

Mr. COLLINS. It is a great question. Most of it is their self-view, 
whether or not they believe that an employer will be willing to ac- 
cept their background, or whether or not they have enough edu- 
cation. A lot of it is the perception of how they see themselves. 

If we are able to get them to overcome that, whether it is 
through on-the-job training and/or subsidized employment, or 
whatever form of engagement, really, all we are trying to do is to 
get them, really, to see themselves in a different light, and one in 
which they understand what employers are looking for, and then 
be able to sort of show those skills and abilities at that point. On- 
the-job practices, which I would refer to subsidized employment as 
being, is a great way to do that. 

Mr. BOLD. Well, and part of that — really, what we are trying to 
do is we are trying to make sure that there is an easy on-ramp into 
employment. And giving employers an opportunity to say there are 
training costs that are going to go into there, and that on-the-job 
training is potentially some of the best, that is really what, hope- 
fully, this program is trying to do. What would you anticipate some 
of the complaints or some of the issues from some small businesses 
to be? 

Mr. COLLINS. I would be concerned about the cliff effect of what 
would happen after the subsidy ran out, and whether or not they 
are willing to continue the employment of that individual, or if — 
whether or not they would be interested in, essentially, going and 
finding another individual who came with a subsidy. Because it 
does keep their costs down. 

So, again, it is all in the details of how this gets rolled out, so 
that we avoid that. But that would be my biggest concern. 

Mr. BOLB. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time has expired. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. The gentleman’s time has expired. We 
will go to Mr. Crowley next. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to thank 
you with the full sincerity — I think I can speak for the entire side 
of my aisle — for holding this hearing today, and for working in a 
bipartisan way on the discussion draft that was released last week. 
So thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There are a lot of improvements we can make to the TANF pro- 
gram. But for too long now, we have just been simply renewing it 
with short-term extensions. So I appreciate the chance to take a se- 
rious look at what we can do and do better. 

There is some good progress in the discussion draft, as I said. It 
moves the focus of the program more significantly toward actual 
poverty reduction. And I am glad that the bill includes some of the 
program improvements that my Bemocratic colleagues and I have 
been advocating for years now. But I have to say that I am dis- 
appointed at what is not in the bill, and namely no new funding 
for child care. 
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Child care can make the difference that enables a parent to 
work, put food on the table, and lift themselves and their families 
out of poverty, knowing that their child is being adequately cared 
for. We have had a lot of focus on work participation in TANF. But, 
as I have said before, work participation has to go hand in hand 
with ensuring there is adequate access to child care. Working par- 
ents need to know that their children are being safely cared for 
while they are looking for work or are working. 

Dr. Pavetti, do you agree that a greater investment in child care 
would be a significant help to move people out of poverty through 
the TANF program? 

Ms. PAVETTI. Absolutely. I think that, for many families — and 
it really varies by State, how much States have devoted their re- 
sources to child care, but in some places there is a long waiting list 
for child care, and families can’t get child care to be able to go to 
work. And I think, without it, we are putting kids at risk, and we 
are making it so much harder for families to do what they want 
to do, which is either to go to school or to go to work to be able 
to provide for their families. 

So, I think child care is absolutely essential, and I agree with 
you, that there is a desperate need for more resources to actually 
fund child care. 

Mr. CROWLEY. And would you agree that child care should be 
considered as part of a TANF reauthorization? 

Ms. PAVETTI. Yes, because I think that it is hard to sort of 
imagine that you are going to put more people to work, and you 
don’t have more funds for child care, because it just doesn’t add up 
that you can — you know, child care is much more costly than 
grants, so you can’t just say instead of being on TANF they will 
get child care. It just doesn’t work. 

So, it will create a bottleneck, and it will make — again, it will 
put kids at risk. Because if families feel that they have to go to 
work, and they don’t have the adequate child care, they will piece 
it together, and it is the kids in the families who will be harmed 
by that. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Thank you. The child care assistance provided 
by TANF and other Federal programs is critical. In the majority of 
States, including my home State of New York, child care costs an 
average of more than the cost of a year at college. The Federal as- 
sistance provided through TANF is a tremendous help to working 
families, who still pay almost 60 percent of the cost of child care. 

But the Federal investment of child care assistance has failed to 
keep pace with the need and, in fact, is serving fewer children 
today than it did in the last decade. I have authored the Child 
First Act to increase the Federal investment in child care, and to 
close this gap. I will soon be reintroducing this legislation, which 
will provide the funding needed to serve more than 2.6 million chil- 
dren over 10 years, as recommended in the President’s budget. This 
funding is an investment in successful child care programs, yes. 
But also in the parents and families that are trying their hardest 
to lift themselves out of poverty. 

Now, I know some might claim we can’t add new funding. But 
those objections didn’t stand in the way when my colleagues on the 
other side added $610 billion to the deficit through permanent tax 
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cuts for businesses without being paid for. If we want to seriously 
help families find work and escape poverty, then we should seri- 
ously consider increasing child care funding as a part of this reau- 
thorization. 

I hope my colleagues on the Subcommittee and the full Com- 
mittee will look at this issue very closely. I look forward to working 
with all of you on this, and on other areas in need of improvement, 
such as further improving access to vocational education and lifting 
barriers that block hard-working legal immigrant families from 
participating in these programs. 

Let’s take this opportunity and really improve, strengthen, and 
move the TANF program forward for today’s families. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentleman. His time has ex- 
pired, and we will go to Mr. Smith next. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The TANF program cur- 
rently has four purposes, which are generally to provide help to 
needy families; independence from welfare through job preparation, 
work, and marriage; to prevent unmarried births; and, four, to en- 
courage the formation and support of two-parent families. While 
each of these purposes touches on poverty, none explicitly sets a 
goal for the program to reduce poverty by promoting work, instead 
of simply treating the symptoms of poverty day to day. 

That is why, last week, I introduced the Reducing Poverty 
Through Employment Act, to explicitly highlight the connection be- 
tween poverty reduction and work. My bill would add a new pur- 
pose to TANF, which is to reduce poverty by increasing employ- 
ment entry, retention, and advancement. The same provision is 
also in the larger TANF discussion draft that is the focus of the 
hearing today. 

Mr. Brown, you talk about the importance of employment goals, 
and how setting these goals helps people escape poverty over the 
long term. Do you think adding this purpose to TANF will help oth- 
ers put a greater focus on employment, as well? 

Mr. BROWN. Thank you for the question, Mr. Smith. Yes, I do 
agree with you. Both professionally and personally I have dedicated 
my career to helping people move out of poverty, and I think TANF 
is definitely an important part of that. However, what I would say 
is that TANF is really a small part of the solution, because most 
people coming off of TANF are not out of poverty. 

What I would like to really look at in your language is around 
entry, retention, and advancement. I think those are key, you are 
correct, entry into employment, retention, and advancement. With 
TANF, people, when they make a certain amount of income, they 
go off. And a lot of times the retention and advancement is miss- 
ing. And we need to dedicate more time, more resources to really 
working with them to help them advance, continue to move on that 
career pathway. 

The other thing I would suggest in regard to this is education 
and training is key to moving people out of poverty. So, in addition 
to employment, retention, and advancement, I would say that edu- 
cation and training is also a key component to getting people to 
really — to family-sustaining wages. So thank you. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman BOUSTANY. The gentleman yields back. We will next 
go to Mr. Renacci. 

Mr. RENACCI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for allow- 
ing me to be part of this hearing. And I want to thank the wit- 
nesses, also, for being here and for your testimony. 

Mr. Brown, your story about Elizabeth kind of touched home, be- 
cause I was — I had met with Stark — or actually. Summit County 
Department of Jobs and Eamily Services, which is a large county 
in my district. I met with their Executive Director because he had 
indicated to me that it was very difficult to meet some of the re- 
quirements of TANE, but it is also very difficult when many of 
these individuals don’t have their GED, and there is the education 
requirement. 

So we know the current TANE law really requires States to en- 
gage 50 percent of adults on welfare in certain work activities, and 
some activities only count for certain people, or for a brief period 
of time. In addition, if someone works 1 hour less than a number 
required, the State gets no credit for that person’s participation at 
all. And these were kind of the issues that he brought up to me, 
and that his staff brought up to me. 

Last week I introduced a Preparing More Welfare Recipients for 
Work Act, which is folded into the larger Committee discussion 
draft that would address this by making a number of changes, such 
as giving States partial credit for individuals who participate for 
less than the full hours required under current law; eliminating 
some of the restrictions on how long participation in certain activi- 
ties can count toward the State requirement; and allowing partici- 
pation in some educational activities to count for more individuals 
and for longer periods than under current law, which I think is 
really important, and touches somewhat on your Elizabeth’s story, 
Mr. Brown. 

Do you think this added flexibility would help you better serve 
those families you are serving now? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, I would absolutely agree with you, that this 
is definitely a step in the right direction. However, what I would 
say also is, beyond just more flexibility, we really want to focus 
more on outcomes. 

So, for example, if someone is in education, they are in a commu- 
nity college or they are working on a GED, we are really focusing 
on those education hours. So we are counting those hours, getting 
logs in on those hours. How important, really, is that? Really, what 
is important is what kind of progress are they making in that edu- 
cation. Are they finishing those classes? Are they getting credits? 
Are they getting those degrees, or completing those degrees? We 
really want to focus what we are doing on progress and outcomes 
versus process. 

The other thing I would mention is that, even with that flexi- 
bility and the activities that you are asking us to do, one of the 
other things that that leads to is just more documentation and 
verification of those activities. It doesn’t alleviate that concern. 
When 53 percent of our counselors’ time is really chasing after doc- 
umentation and verification of those activities, that leaves a lot less 
time to really be looking at what does this person need to gain self- 
sufficiency, to meet those employment goals. 
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So, really, what I would like to see is that, if you are going to 
ask us to report back on activities, it is more on what really mat- 
ters. How are they approaching and progressing and meeting those 
goals? 

Employment is another example. So they are out job searching. 
What does that really tell us, unless we know what are those leads, 
what employers have they actually connected with and interviewed 
with? What employers have our counselors engaged with that can 
lead to employment with those folks? Just verifying hours is not 
helpful in meeting those families’ goals. 

Mr. RENACCI. Mr. Kelly, your thoughts on some of the flexi- 
bility? 

Mr. KELLY. I think, as referenced earlier, that we have seen sig- 
nificant improvements in the education field, based predominantly 
on some flexibility and the ability to create individual progress 
plans for people. I don’t know how we can get away from that as 
being one of the significant steps as we move forward. So some of 
that flexibility, I think, is absolutely required. 

I think everybody sitting at the panel has used the word “out- 
comes” and “accountability” in some form. So even those of us who 
feel as though some additional assistance is necessary or can be 
tinkered with in one way or the other, we are all in agreement that 
we should run this in a highly professional, businesslike way, and 
you can’t do that without having significant accountability steps in 
place. 

So, we need outcome measures, clearly-defined outcome meas- 
ures, but not without enough flexibility to help the individual needs 
of the people involved. 

Mr. RENACCI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman BOUSTANY. I thank the gentleman. 

At this time I would like to take a moment to congratulate our 
current Legislative Assistant on the Subcommittee, Levi Stoep. 
Levi is leaving us today to begin law school. And, Levi, I just want 
to say well done, and best of luck for the future. Thank you for the 
great work. 

I want to thank all of you for being here today to provide testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee. It has been very, very valuable in 
our efforts to move forward in this TANF reauthorization. I want 
to thank the Members for their participation and the great work 
in putting this legislative draft together. 

Members may have additional questions that come up, and we 
will submit those in writing. And we would ask that you try to re- 
spond within 2 weeks so we can make this part of the completed 
record. 

And, with that, the Subcommittee now stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:58 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the Record follow:] 
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Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the House Ways and Means discussion draft to 
reauthorize the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program. This statement 
represents our personal views and is based on our combined experience administering and now 
studying welfare programs In the United States. Collectively, we bring extensive and varying 
experience with the TANF program, including how it works and what improvements can be 
made. 

First, we believe PRWORA and the creation of the TANF program was a success. It transformed 
the relationship between low-income, mostly unmarried-mother families and the government 
programs designed to help them. By shifting from an entitlement program to a block grant, 
TANF provides states with a great deal of flexibility to design programs that meet the needs of 
their low-income residents, while making it clear that work is the best way out of poverty. The 
program's work requirements and emphasis on reducing government dependency make it clear 
that welfare policy in the U.S. centers on work, while providing support to help people find and 
sustain employment. 

The result of this historic shift in policy was overwhelmingly positive. Welfare caseloads 
declined as unmarried mothers increased their labor force participation and employment rates. 
According to data from the Current Population Survey (CPS), labor force participation among 
never-married mothers in the U.S. increased from 59.9 percent in 1995 (the year before 
PRWORA was passed) to a peak of 73.8 percent in 2001. Although the strong economy of the 
late 1990s played an important role, labor force participation among this group was still 69.9 
percent in 2013. This increase in labor force participation led to substantial declines in the 
official measure of poverty among never-married mothers. In 1995, the poverty rate among 
this group was 51 percent. By 2001 it declined to 38.5 percent and even after the Great 
Recession, the poverty rate among never-married mothers remains below that of 1995 (43 
percent in 2013).^ 

Though TANF was largely a success, it can still be improved. We welcome the opportunity to 
comment on the House Ways and Means discussion draft. Although we support many of the 
proposed reforms, our main concerns are outlined below, followed by recommendations for 
consideration. 

• Elimination of the distinction between core and non-core activities 

We believe that the proposal to eliminate core and non-core activities will reduce the focus on 
work. This focus has been central to increasing employment and reducing dependence among 
TANF recipients since the passage of PRWORA. Currently, recipients of ongoing TANF assistance 
with children under 6 are required to participate in at least 20 hours of work-related activity per 
week and recipient families with older children are required to participate in at least 30 hours 
of work-related activity per week. The first 20 hours must be in core activities, which include 


^ Based on author calculations using data from the Current Population Survey, Annual Social and Economic Supplement (ASEC). 
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subsidized and unsubsidized employment, work experience programs, on-the-job training, 
community-service programs, vocational education (but only for 12 months lifetime), and job 
search and job readiness training for up to 6 weeks per year but for no more than 4 consecutive 
weeks (12 weeks in poor economic times). Non-core activities include education and training 
directly related to employment, as well as job search and job readiness once the 6 week limit 
(or 12 week limit) is reached. 

We believe that the elimination of core and non-core activities shifts the focus of TANF away 
from a work-first model. The proposed change will make it easier for states to engage TANF 
recipients in education and job readiness training for longer periods of time. This concerns us 
mainly because an education-focused approach has been shown to be less effective than a 
work-first approach at increasing employment, earnings, and reducing welfare receipt.^ We 
understand that limits on activities are included in the discussion draft, but even with these 
limits, states will be allowed to more easily shift to an education-focused approach over a work- 
first approach. 

Because of these concerns, we recommend that the distinction between core and non-core 
activities be maintained. Some states may have requested more flexibility in determining 
activities, but we believe the potential negative consequences outweigh the interest in 
increasing operational flexibility. 

• Allowing secondary education and vocational education for longer periods of time 

We also believe that the expansion of allowable educational activities (i.e., for recipients placed 
in secondary education/equivalent up to age 26 and vocational education for 24 months) will 
diminish the program's effectiveness in Increasing employment among TANF recipients. 

Evaluation evidence and educational achievement data show that rates of completion in these 
programs are low. For example, the NEWWS found that few welfare-to-work program 
participants who entered these programs actually obtained their general education degree 
(GED).^ The NEWWS cost/benefit analysis found that mandatory GED and adult education 
programs failed to increase income over control groups and were not cost effective for the 
government.** In terms of vocational education, federal government data show that less than 30 
percent of first-time degree and certificate seeking students at 2-year colleges actually 
complete their program.^ 


^ See Hamilton, G. et al (2001), National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work Strategies, How Effective Are Different Welfare-to-Work 
Approaches? Five-Year Adult and Child Impacts for Eleven Programs httD://www.mdrc-org/sites/default/files/full 391, pdf 
* Ibid. 

^ Greenberg, D., Deitch, V. and Hamilton, G, (2009). Welfare-to-Work Program Benefits and Costs, A Synthesis of the Research, 
http://www.mdrc.ore/sites/default/files/full 611.pdf . 

^ See data from the National Center for Education Statistics, http://nces.ed.gov/programs/coe/indicator_cva.asp 
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We agree that education credentials can be beneficial, but without stronger evidence that 
these programs result in positive outcomes for TANF participants, we urge the subcommittee to 
reconsider. 

• Outcome measures 

We support an increased focus on outcome measures, but we do not believe outcome 
measures can fully counter-balance the elimination of core and non-core activities. We prefer 
that core and non-core activities be maintained, along with the introduction of outcome 
measures. 

We suggest replacing the earnings growth measure with a job placement measure. The 
earnings growth measure is problematic because TANF agencies have little control over wages 
once a person leaves TANF, and because wages are unlikely to increase in such a short time 
period. The remaining outcome measures hold states accountable for employment among 
people who leave TANF, which is positive, but offer little accountability for states to initially 
place people into employment. We understand that the measures are used in the WlOA 
program, but WlOA is different than TANF because it does not provide an ongoing benefit. 

A job placement measure would hold states accountable for moving people from TANF to work. 
Defined as the number of TANF recipients in a given quarter that obtained unsubsidized 
employment as a percentage of the total number of TANF recipients subject to work 
requirements (with appropriate exclusions), it is different than the percentage of former TANF 
recipients who are employed 2 quarters after exit. A job placement measure, defined this way, 
will have the dual incentive of keeping caseloads low and encouraging job placements. The 
legislation should allow the Secretary of DHHS enough flexibility in setting the job placement 
measure that appropriate exclusions for who is counted are possible. Data sources, such as the 
new hire database, should make calculation of this measure possible at the state level. 

We also caution the subcommittee on how they legislate the targets. We recommend a more 
data-driven approach similar to what the Department of Labor requires for WlOA.® States 
should be required to present a data-driven methodology that specifies how and why they 
selected the proposed targets. We also urge the subcommittee to consider how the business 
cycle will affect the outcome measures and provide states with enough flexibility in the 
legislation to allow them to request exceptions if their targets are missed due to economic 
circumstances over which they have little control. 

• Verification of activities 

We believe (especially if core and non-core activities are eliminated) that any softening of 
verification requirements will lead to less employment and increased dependency. In our 


^ See page 10 for a discussion of negotiating WlOA performance targets, 
http://wdr.doleta,gov/directives/attach/TEGL/TEGL 30-14.pdf . 
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experience, the requirement to participate in activities and to have that participation rigorously 
tracked was a key driver of increased employment among TANF recipients. We understand the 
administrative burden this may place on some states, but we believe the necessity of ensuring 
that recipients engage in the required number of hours outweighs these concerns. 

• Review of Individual Opportunity Plans 

Conceptually, we agree that Individual Opportunity Plans and the process described in the 
discussion draft can be useful for some TANF participants. However, we believe that specific 
details regarding the plan's structure, how often it must be reviewed, and who receives it, 
should be determined by the states. Without flexibility at the state level, it could result in 
bureaucratic overreach from DHHS into how state TANF programs are administered. 

Additionally, if the requirement for Individual Opportunity Plans as written is maintained, we 
believe states may be left open to legal action from private entities. Although we prefer an 
alternative that provides states with more flexibility, if the requirement is included as written, 
we suggest adding language that bars, in association with these plans, private right of action, 
damages, and remedies against the state. 

Additional Items for Consideration 

We are in alignment with the subcommittee's discussion draft in several areas, though we also 
recommend several changes that could strengthen it. 

• Work participation rate 

We support returning the work participation rate to a real requirement. However, if the 
caseload reduction credit is eliminated, we would prefer some emphasis on decreasing 
dependency (and thus caseloads) in other parts of the bill. An outcome measure on job 
placements (as proposed above) and job retention could accomplish this goal. We also support 
the ability of states to receive partial credit for individuals who have some, but not all, of the 
required hours. 

• Demonstration projects 

Another positive addition is the availability of funding for demonstration projects with rigorous 
evaluation requirements. This will greatly advance knowledge in the field. However, because a 
large federal evaluation of subsidized jobs programs is currently ongoing^ a demonstration 
project that aims to increase the use of quality child care for TANF recipient families is 
preferred over subsidized jobs. 


^ The Administration for Children and Families is currently sponsoring a multi-year, multi-site study of subsidized and 
transitional employment for low-income populations, http://www.acf.hhs.Rov/programs/opre/research/proiect/subsidi2ed- 
and-transitional-employment-demonstration-sted . 
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In addition, we prefer even stronger language on the desire to use random assignment 
experiments. We understand that random assignment may not always be possible, but in our 
experience it could be used much more widely at the state level and It may require legislation 
to ensure this happens. There is a great deal of expertise in the field to help states conduct 
random assignment experiments. Cost and small sample sizes should not be sufficient reasons 
for not doing random assignment experiments, and demonstration projects should be designed 
accordingly. 

• What Works Clearinghouse 

A welcome addition is also the creation of the What Works Clearinghouse. However, more 
emphasis is needed on encouraging states to utilize evidence-based programs in their welfare- 
to-work programs more broadly (not just the demonstration projects). For example, instead of 
eliminating core and non-core activities, states could be allowed to count job readiness or 
education/training activities for longer periods of time if the state is using an evidence-based 
program. 

• Fiscal requirements 

We fully support strengthening the TANF fiscal requirements. 

• Healthy marriage and fatherhood programs 

We support the grants for healthy marriage and fatherhood programs, as well as the 
requirement for a rigorous evaluation. We recommend language that requires a random 
assignment evaluation unless the Secretary determines it is not possible. States should be 
required to do a random assignment experiment unless they can make a strong case against it. 

• Eliminating the marriage penalty in the 2-parent work participation rate 
We support eliminating the higher work participation rate for 2-parent TANF families. 

• Cap on educational activities 

We believe that the 30 percent cap on the percentage of recipients who can be engaged in full- 
time vocational education activities should be maintained. This will incentivize states to only 
allow those who are making significant progress toward a degree or certificate to be engaged in 
vocational education activities. 

• Creating a floor on the share of TANF funds for child care, cash assistance, and work 
activities 

With the caveat that it should not shift the focus away from employment, we favor providing 
states with maximum flexibility in allocating their TANF funds to the activities and programs 
they deem most effective and valuable. 
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• Retroactive penalties / corrective action plans / statute of limitations 

Language in the bill is needed to address how current work participation rate penalties and 
corrective action plans will be addressed moving forward. Will states be given a fresh start, or 
will states still be at risk for failing to meet requirements for past years under the former law? 

We also recommend that language be inserted into the bill that requires the Secretary of DHHS 
to transmit the work participation rates back to the states in a timelier manner. Currently, there 
is a 2 to 3 year delay in the official transmittal of work participation rates back to the states. 

This should be shortened to 6 months following submittal of work participation rate data by the 
states. In addition, there is also currently no statute of limitations that is applied to ACF's ability 
to investigate and impose penalties. We recommend requiring DHHS to reimburse states for 
costs incurred if the failure to meet the work participation rate is not resolved within 2 years 
after the official work participation rates are posted. It is difficult for states (especially when 
administrations change) to address these issues many years after the initial violation takes 
place. The federal agency should be held accountable for resolving these issues in a timely 
fashion. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to comment. 


Robert Door is the Morgridge Fellow in Poverty Studies at AEI. He was Commissioner for the 
State of New York Office of Temporary and Disability Assistance and Commissioner for the City 
of New York Human Resources Administration. He has over two decades of experience directly 
administering TANF and related welfare-to-work programs. 

Angelo Rochidi is a research fellow in Poverty Studies at AEI. She was Deputy Commissioner for 
Evaluation and Research at the City of New York Human Resources Administration. She has over 
10 years of experience studying welfare policy and conducting program evaluations of TANF- 
related work programs. 

Maura Corrigan is a visiting fellow in Poverty Studies at AEI. She is a former Director of the 
Michigan Department of Human Services and former Chief Justice of the Michigan Supreme 
Court. She has over 23 years of experience with under-served populations, including families 
who participated in Michigan's child welfare and welfare-to-work programs. 
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Welfare Reform Proposals: Comments from America Forward 
July 17, 201S 


Mr. Charles Boustany, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
House Ways and Means Committee 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20S1S 


Mr. Lloyd Doggett, Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
House Ways and Means Committee 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20S1S 


Dear Chairman Boustany and Ranking Member Doggett, 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Subcommittee's Discussion Draft of welfare reauthorization 
legislation containing authority for Social Impact Demonstration Projects. 

America Forward is New Profit's nonpartisan policy initiative that unites national policymakers with social 
entrepreneurs to advance a public policy agenda that champions innovative and effective solutions to our 
country's most pressing social problems. America Forward works with policymakers to foster social 
entrepreneurship, spur innovation, identify more effective and efficient solutions, reward results, and catalyze 
partnerships across sectors. New Profit is a pioneering venture philanthropy fund that aims to break down 
barriers to opportunity in America by transforming the way we educate our children, propel people towards 
social and financial stability, and create healthy communities. 


America Forward advances its efforts through the leadership of the America Forward Coalition, a network of 
more than 70 innovative, impact -oriented organizations, working in more than 14,000 communities nationwide, 
dedicated to driving systemic change in workforce development, education, early childhood, youth 
development, and poverty alleviation. Our Coalition members share a commitment to innovating to achieve 
better results, using data to track progress and ensure accountability, leveraging resources across silos and 
sectors to improve the lives of the people they serve, and are achieving measurable outcomes in communities 
across the country every day. 


Members of the America Forward Coalition applaud the inclusion of the Social Impact Demonstration Project 
authority (Section 10, subsection 3) in the welfare reform discussion draft released by the House Ways and 
Means Human Resources Subcommittee last week. This new authority would provide for furtding to promote a 
variety of pay for performance approaches and also test social innovation financing of pay for performance 
strategies. In times of tighter budgets and greater demand for social services, we must work together to direct 
government resources to the most efficient programs that measurably improve people's lives. These 
demonstration projects have the potential to incentivize more efficient use of government resources to reward 
what works, linking government dollars to positive outcomes, and leveraging those dollars to attract private 
capital into the social services sector. America Forward appreciates the opportunity to comment on the draft 
legislation. We welcome the opportunity to discuss these comments, which are provided in an effort to 
strengthen the potential of the projects and to ensure their effective implementation. 
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Cominents/Sugge$t«d Changes 
General Feasibility Study Requirement 

The re<iuirement of a feasibility study is a helpful activity as feasibility studies serve an important purpose in the 
development of a social impact demonstration project. 

Amerko Forward suggests that consideration be given to allowing the utilUation of currently underway or 
completed federally funded feasibility studies in place of a requirement of new feasibility studies so rhof stores 
and localities need not underToite a duplicative process to understand how such a project could be implemented 
in their area. 

Section A, subsection III and Section D, subsection i: Feasibility Study Required and Requests for Funding for 
Feasibility Studies 

The current application requirements listed. (I-XXIII) and 0*K) respectively, for states or local governments to 
submit as part of their feasibility study and application for feasibility study funding contain items that would be 
learned during a feasibility study itself. Depending on the expected level of detail, some of these application 
requirements will be difTicult for states or local governments to know with any level of certainty. The goal of the 
feasibility study itself would be to research and articulate many of these data points in greater depth. 

Amerko Forward suggests that the language be clearer about the expected level of detail of these feasibility 
study and funding application requirements so that the feasibility study and funding applications ore not so 
burdensome that states or local governments ore not able successfully submit the required elements, as 
feasibility studies are integral to robust social impact demonstration projects. 

Pg. 49, section D, subsection Hi; Feasibility Study Required 

The requirement of 'rigorous evidence demonstrating that the intervention can be expected to produce the 
desired outcomes' as an element that states or local governments must include in their feasibility study is 
important but may be limiting. The present number of interventions that map to the outcomes specifically laid 
out in the language is not signihcantly high. In particular, there are certain sectors, such as child welfare, for 
which rigorously evaluated interventions that could help to advance the child welfare related required outcomes 
articulated in the discussion draft are in short supply. 

America Forward suggests the following language: “rigorous evidence demonstrating that the intervention can 
be expected to produce the desired outcome OR, IF TH£ INT£R£NTION HAS NOT YET UNDERGONE RIGOROUS 
EVALUATION, THAT THERE BE A REQUIREMENT OF IDENTIFICATION OF OTHER COMPELLING DATA AND THE 
ABILITY TO ENGAGE IN RIGOROUS EXPERIMENTAL OR QUASI-EXPERIMETAL EVALUATIONS TO BUILD THE 
EVIDENCE IN THE FIELD" 

Pg. 65, section D, subsection v: Submission of Feasibility Study Required 

The current language requires states or local governments to complete a feasibility study and submit the study 
to the 'Council' within 6 months of receipt of feasibility study funding. There are not a large number of 
feasibility studies that have been completed to date on which to base an average. However, one very recent 
data point comes from the most recent Social Innovation Fund Pay for Success grantees that are working on 
feasibility studies with over 40 states and localities, and which have an average timeline for feasibility study 
completion of 9 to 12 months. As a result, the 'not later than 6 month' requirement is aggressive and may be 
difficult for state and local governments to adhere to. 
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Amerko Forward iuggests the following language change: “Nat later than 9 months after the receipt of 
feasibility study funding" 

Pg. 75, s«ctlon F, subsection lii: Qualtfications of Council Members 

The current language requires that individuals have all three qualifications to be considered as potential 
'Council members. Given the nascent nature of pay for performance generally and in the social services space 
particularly, it may be difficult to find individuals both inside and outside of government who fit all three of the 
current qualification requirements. 

America Forward suggests the following language change: “are experienced in finance, economics, pay for 
performance or FVAULA TION Mf fHOOS/sfotisfics; Oft". 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Discussion Draft. America Forward would be happy to provide 
clarification of any of the points raised or provide any additional information you request. Please do not hesitate 
to contact Nicole Truhe, Government Affairs Director of America Forward at Nicole_truhe@newprorit.org if you 
would like to discuss these comments further. 

Sincerely, 

Nicole Truhe 

Government Affairs Director, America Forward 
1400 Eye Street, NW Ste 400 
Washington, DC 20004 
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America Forward Pay for Success Task Force Members 

America's Promise Alliance 
AppleTree Institute 
AVANCE 
Elottom Line 
Oty Year, Inc. 

College Forward 
College Possible 
Compact Working Capital 
Connecticut Center for Social Innovation 
Corporation for Supportive Housing 
Enterprise Community Solutions 
Family Independence Initiative 
First Place for Youth 
Institute for Child Success 
Invest in Outcomes 
New Classrooms 
Opportunity Nation 
REDF 
Roca, IrK- 
Root Cause 
Save the Children 
Save the Children Action Network 
Single Stop 

Social Enterprise Alliance 
Social Finance 
The Children's Aid Society 
The Corps Network 
Third Sector Capital Partners 
Twin Cities RISE I 
Waterford Institute 
Year Up 
YouthBulld USA 
Youth Villages 
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AMERICA WORKS 


August 3, 2015 

Honorable Paul Ryan 
Chairman 

Committee on Ways And Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Chairman Ryan: 


We are uniting to advise you of our views of the draft re-authoiizaaoii of the TANF program. In 
tu’o months, the program popularly known as "welfare reform" will e^rpire after 20 years. 

We are very concerned that one provision will be extremely detrimental to the past 20 years and 
throw the country back into the abyss of having welfare recipients in endless training which does not 
lead to work. 

This provision removes the distinction between "core and non-core" acdviiics and allows tr aintng 
and education to substitute for work activities. This is precisely what the Family Support Act did in 
1986, which led to massive increases in welfare nationwide. 

America Works was founded in the 1980s on the principles of Work First. People from all over the 
country and around the world visited our program and were amazed rhar welfare recipients did not 
need years of training in order to achieve good jobs. We worked closely with Newt Gingrich on the 
original bill, exp lain i n g to staff the need to limit tr aining and focus on work. The 1 996 law was in 
part based upon the experiences of iVmerica Works. 

U nJim i t cd training will reverse the past 20 years of success. While there are parts of the draft that 
are commendable (see attached) we arc extremely worried that there are people nn]il<>» those of us at 
America Works do not know, remember or have read the studies showing that job focused not 
training focus has been most successful in leading to employment. 

W'e are prepared to meet with you and your staff to discuss this further. 


Sincerely, 



Peter Cove Dr. r.,ee Bowes 

Founder Chief HxecuLive Officer 


America Works of New York, Inc., 228 East 45di Street, I6di Floor, New York, NY 10017 (212) 599-5627 FAK (212) 599-5174 



Addendum 


The provision eliminating the caseload reduction credit, and prohibiting HHS fW^m 
implementing waivers to federal work requirements is a good change. While the caseload 
reduction credit kept states focused on employment and closing cases in the early years, in 
later years it obviated state obligations to continue to engage participants. The 50% standard 
work participation rate is a better measure at this time. 

The provision where state outcome measures related to penalties for non-performance are to 
be negotiated wnth HHS can result in pressure by states for low targets. On the other hand, 
the c h a ng es related to failure to meet targets are good if implemented however in practice 
HHS does little to enforce the penalties today. A national standard range should be set. The 
prospect of penalties is helpful in foaising state efforts on full engagement. The discussion 
draft’s elimination of excess MOU also falls into this category of positive change. 


We tend to think that partial credit for reduced hours of acti^'ity will lessen the urgency and 
effort that TANF recipients must contribute if they are to End and succeed in a new job, 
especially for those who have limited work experience. Ilte current rules make for a 
version of a simulated work-week so that participants make their child care and other 
arrangements comparable to chose chat will be required once employed. This is “learning by 
doing”. 


We concur with- - permittk^ job search for one half of required hours after three month-s. 
'Hie six week limit is unrealistic and not common practice. 


We applaud the added wage subsidy funding and evaluation. 
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1133 Nineteenth Street. NW. Suite 400, Washington. DC 20036 
T; (202) 682-0100 F: (202) 289-6555 www.aphsa.ofg 
Roque! Hatter, President Tracy Wareing Evans, Executive Director 


House of Representatives 
Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 


Hearing 


On Welfare Reform Proposals 
July 15, 2015 

Comments for the Record by 
American Public Human Services Association (APHSA) 
Tracy Wareing Evans, Executive Director 


Contact: Mary Brogdon, (202) 682-0100, x236, mbrogdon@aph5a.org 
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July 29 , 2015 

Honorable Charles Boustany 
Chairman 

House Ways and Means Human Resources Subcommittee 
1129 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Honorable Lloyd Ooggett 
Ranking Member 

House Ways and Means Human Resources Subcommittee 
1129 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Boustany and Ranking Member Doggett: 

The American Public Human Services Association is pleased to respond to the Committee's Discussion 
Draft on TANP Reauthorization released July 10. The Discussion Draft is very thoughtful and reflects a 
strong understanding of the TANF program's strengths and weaknesses identified over the years. We 
are especially glad to see that the reforms in the Committee's Discussion Draft include a renewed focus 
on what matters most - meaningfully engaging parents to support them in becoming and staying 
employed, overcoming their barriers to self-sufficiency, and supporting their famil/s wellbeing. TANF is 
a complex program and our comments below are intended to improve the Discussion Draft. 

With and through our members, we respectfully submit the following detailed comments for your 
consideration. They represent our high-level consensus positions and recommendations on key issues 
that, together with the many strengths in the Discussion Draft, can undergird the next stage of TANF's 
critical role in growing capacity and enabling opportunity for those the program serves. 

We also want to emphasize that beyond the particulars outlined below, it is important to keep in mind 
that many of the Committee's proposals would require states to make major changes to the way they 
administer their TANF-funded programs - changes that cannot be implemented too swiftly If successful 
transitions are to be made in IT support, community partnerships, state and local funding arrangements, 
and the general administration of TANF's diverse array of services. As the Committee revises and refines 
the Discussion Draft, we encourage you to prioritize this need, and to recognize and address that need 
where appropriate in the final legislation. Secondly, given that TANF intersects with a number of other 
key programs and services (such as workforce programs, adult education, and child care assistance), we 
urge the Committee to discuss proposals related to TANF reauthorization with the Committee on 
Education and Workforce and consider its input. 
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Comments on Section 5 

Section S - Individual Opportunity Plans: Suooort with reservations 

We are generally supportive of Section 5, particularly due to the new language, which recognizes that 
TANF participants are unique individuals with challenges but also with strengths and resources. This new 
language also recognizes that addressing participants' immediate needs is essential to their path toward 
employment and self-sufficiency, and that reassessment and redirection are often necessary. However, 
we are concerned that the language describing the contents of the Individual Opportunity Plan is 
more prescriptive than current law, and does not seem to leave much room for state flexibility. 
Requiring such comprehensive assessments of all adult recipients of TANF cash assistance will require 
states to increase the amount of time spent on assessment, and in effect increase its cost. States should 
retain the flexibility to customize assessment to account for their caseload demographics, current 
regional labor markets, and other contextual factors. We would support added flexibility that would 
allow states to adopt alternative approaches to the goals described in Section 5, such as equivalent 
plans negotiated between the Administration for Children and Families (ACF) and individual states, or 
through issuing less prescriptive, more general guidance in the legislation. 

Comments on Section 6 

Section 6(a) - Eliminate credit toward the WPR for caseload size and excess state spending: Oppose 

We are wary of seeing Section 6(a) implemented before learning the impacts of the other changes in 
participation that counts toward the work rate. Until states have experience implementing the proposed 
improvements to calculating the Work Participation Rate (WPR), neither the states nor the federal 
government will know what benchmarks are realistic. Rather than immediately implement a change that 
could drastically impact some states' WPRs and the structures they have established over the years to 
support their current TANF policies, we urge that the changes in Section 6(c) be implemented first to 
gauge their impacts. If those changes have the intended positive effects, we may support the phasing 
out of credit for caseload size and excess state spending pursuant to a trigger mechanism contained in 
the legislation. 

This is one of several examples of mechanisms that states have found necessary to take best advantage 
of TANF's declining purchasing power and flexibility in recent years, and which may become less 
necessary with well-structured changes this new legislation could potentially provide - but as stated 
above, only with sufficient time to make this kind of significant transition. 

Section 6(b) - Excludes work performed by individuals receiving atypical benefit payments from 
counting toward the WPR: Oppose 

TANF funding is a block grant, not simply an allocation to administer a cash assistance program. The 
exclusion created in Section 6(b) fails to recognize that each family served through TANF funds is unique 
and has different needs. This proposed change might create a disincentive to serve families whose 
circumstances call for anything other than traditional cash assistance, such as low-wage working parents 
in need of assistance as they transition to self-sufficiency, or non-custodial parents who may not qualify 
to receive traditional cash assistance but whose work and earnings are critical to the self-sufficiency and 
well-being of their families. For these reasons, we oppose the provision and urge the Committee to 
remove it from the legislation. 
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Section 6(c} - Improves counting of hours of work participation: Support with recommendations 

Section 6(c) contains positive changes regarding activities that count toward the WPR such as allowing 
partial credit toward the work rate for participants who partially complete the required hours of work 
activities, expanding the period when job search can count toward the work rate, and raising the age 
limit for individuals whose satisfactory secondary school attendance can count as meeting the work 
rate. We support these changes since they allow states to respond to the differences across and within 
their populations and environments, and focus on engaging TANF participants in appropriate work 
activities that will actually help each individual become work-ready and gainfully employed, rather than 
focus on engaging them in a narrow range of activities that "count." 

We also support Sections 6(c) because it extends the time limit on vocational education training from 12 
months to 24 months, and increases the age limit for participants deemed to be engaged in work 
through secondary school attendance. Completing secondary education and vocational educational 
training is critical to helping many TANF participants become eligible, competitive workers. However, 
currently only 30 percent of families counting toward states' participation rates may do so through 
participation in vocational educational training and secondary school attendance. The most recent data 
available from the Department of Health and Human Services indicated that over 40 percent of adults 
receiving TANF assistance had less than 12 years of formal education, and less than 6 percent had any 
post-secondary education. Clearly, if the 30 percent cap is not increased, the intended impact of these 
changes will not be fully realized. We urge that the final legislation also increase the cap on the 
proportion of families counting toward participation rates who do so through vocational educational 
training and secondary school attendance. 

Section 6(d) - Revises the penalty structure for failure to meet work participation rate: Support with 
recommendations 

We are pleased to see the thrust of Section 6(d), which revises the penalty structure for states falling to 
meet their work participation rate. Requiring states that fall short to invest more in their TANF programs 
is a far more reasonable and constructive system than penalizing states by reducing their federal funds. 
The current penalty structure contains a mechanism for penalty relief for corrective compliance, and we 
urge the Committee to include such a mechanism in the new legislation. We would like to add that, 
while we understand that some process measures may be necessary, requiring extensive documentation 
and verification of work participation hours has proven to be unnecessarily burdensome and limits the 
degree to which front line workers can meaningfully and effectively engage with TANF participants 
working toward employment and self-sufficiency. We support any changes that would ease the 
administrative burdens and provide for greater state flexibility in verifying participation hours. We 
strongly encourage the Committee to move away from the current system that contradicts the 
movement toward outcome measures that the Committee has embraced. 

Comments on Section 7 

Section 7 - Promotes increased employment, retention, and advancement among former TANF 
recipients: Support certain elements but with strong reservations overall 


As we and other stakeholders have testified before your Subcommittee, the current TANF accountability 
system focuses too much on process and does not contribute constructively to achieving successful 
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outcomes. While many of the current process measures remain in place, the Discussion Draft's new 
structure for holding states accountable for employment outcomes is a step in the right direction that 
could lead to an effective transition to a more fully outcome-based program. Employment, retention, 
and increased earnings during the year following program exit are important outcomes that should be 
measured. However, they are not sufficient on their own. These indicators are impacted by various 
other factors that the TANF program itself and its participants cannot directly affect, and should be 
carefully tested before they are used as the basis for any penalty structure. Further, many states do not 
have the necessary or timely access to relevant data and various data bases lack all the data needed for 
the significant number of TANF participants in certain categories of work - such as seasonal 
employment like retail sales and landscaping - or occupations in which they are considered self- 
employed such as construction or child care. 

On their own, employment, retention, and increase in earnings do not capture all of the elements of a 
famit/s progression toward TANF's goals. Additionally, such short-term measures are not sufficient to 
understand the true and full impact of the TANF program on a family's self-sufficiency and wellbeing. 
Increase in earnings especially is not an Indicator that can be measured in the short-term. These three 
indicators alone simply will not allow states to measure the impact of all the opportunities and supports 
they offer, and furthermore, such a limited number of indicators fails to reflect the far more inclusive 
indicators in the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act (WlOA). We recommend including 
additional performance indicators that measure short-term, interim, and long-term outcomes and 
that capture other elements that together provide a more complete understanding of the TANF 
program's impacts, and that are better aligned with WiOA. 

We believe states should be held accountable for achieving successful outcomes, but we are strongly 
opposed to the penalty structure established in Section 7. Such a severe penalty system for falling short 
of any performance targets is problematic in multiple ways. In short, a penalty structure that withholds 
federal funds without giving states the opportunity to take corrective actions would have serious 
negative impacts on states and ultimately the families they serve. We strongly urge that any penalties 
related to performance measures negotiated pursuant to this section should be imposed in arrears, 
rather than in advance, and states should be afforded the opportunity for corrective action to avoid 
any such penalties. Any such system must also be tested and underwritten by sound data and 
performance benchmarks. Again, we strongly suggest alignment with related changes made recently 
in WIOA wherever feasible. 

We are very encouraged by the potential opportunities in portions of this legislation to move us toward 
an outcomes-based model for performance and accountability, but feel that the problematic areas 
identified above must be modified to remain within that frame. Properly structured and phased in, an 
outcomes framework is something many states would find very attractive in place of the current 
penalty-based approach. 

Comments on Section 8 

Sections 8(a) - Excludes third-party contributions and state spending on medical services from 
counting toward state spending requirements: Oppose 


We cannot support the provisions of Section 8 that exclude third party contributions and spending on 
medical services from counting toward state spending requirements. States and localities frequently 
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form partnerships and collaborations with third parties such as non-profit organizations in order to meet 
the many needs of TANF participants. These collaborative efforts support continuums of care that result 
in better outcomes for participants. Excluding third party contributions would remove an extra incentive 
for states to actively collaborate with third parties that broaden supports for families working toward 
self-sufficiency. Additionally, in some states third party contributions currently make up a large portion 
of their spending requirement that cannot be easily replaced. When states face significant deficits they 
benefit greatly by being able to count third party contributions and spending on medical services. 

State spending on medical services for TANF participants should be counted toward states' spending 
requirements. This spending is necessary to ensure that TANF participants receive the services and 
treatment they need In order to be work-ready. Some states directly fund mental health and substance 
abuse services for TANF recipients. Substance abuse and mental health issues are serious barriers to 
becoming and remaining employed that a significant number of TANF participants face. State spending 
on treatment for these and other medical issues often fill the gaps in Medicaid coverage and access. 

Such medical spending should count toward state spending requirements since it directly assists TANF 
participants on their path toward self-sufficiency. 

Such spending is an example of many kinds of other investments states and their partners make to help 
achieve all of TANF's goals, particularly those focusing on preparing participants for sustained success in 
the workplace, preventing and reducing out-of-wedlock pregnancies, and building greater overall family 
strength and stability. 

Sections 8(b and c) - Prohibits use of federal TANF funds and excludes state TANF funds for families 
with income greater than twice the poverty line: Cannot support current language: discussion needed 

A number of states have raised serious concerns about the provisions of Section 8, which prohibit the 
use of federal TANF funds for families with income greater than twice the poverty line, and exclude state 
TANF funds used to serve families in this category from being counted toward state spending 
requirements. The families and individuals who receive TANF-funded services are diverse, as are states 
and even the areas within states. The level of income needed for a family to meet even its most basic 
needs varies depending on its unique circumstances, location, and economic conditions. The TANF 
program is meant to include the flexibility necessary for states to serve their neediest families. We 
would like to explore with the Committee its thinking on proposing this limit and examine alternatives 
that might address those concerns yet retain the flexibility that has been, and will continue to be, 
required to serve the full range of families that can be strengthened through TANF services. 

Comments on Section 9 

Section 9 - Eliminates the separate work rate for two-parent families: SuMort with recommendations 

Eliminating the 90 percent work rate for two-parent families is a wise decision. It will remove the 
disincentive to serve those families. Such a high participation rate requirement is unrealistic and 
burdensome. Considering this, we ask that final legislation also relieve states from any penalties yet to 
be imposed for failing to meet the two-parent work rate in years prior to the effective date of this 
TANF reauthorization. 

Comments on Section 10 
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Sections 10 ^Improving Opportunity Fund: Support with reservations 

APHSA and its members are very pleased to see the Committee's decision to explore innovative 
approaches to better serve and support greater outcomes for TANF participants through the creation of 
four competitive grants for demonstration projects. These opportunities reflect a priority that has been 
urged by our members for years. However, we are troubled that no new funding would be provided for 
these projects, but rather would be redirected from states' Contingency Funds. While the nation as a 
whole has recovered from the recession, many states are still recovering now and depend on their 
Contingency Funds to adequately serve their poorest families. Furthermore, taking money from states' 
contingency funds would have serious consequences in the event of an economic downturn or other 
trigger. We urge the Committee to find alternative sources of additional funds that do not diminish 
the capacity and effectiveness of TANF and of other human services programs that help build families' 
capacity and ability to sustain a better future. 

Again, we want to emphasize that the general direction of the Committee's Discussion Draft is a positive 
one, and many of its proposals respond well to the calls for strengthening TANF that our members have 
been sounding for many years. With the modifications we have outlined and the necessary resources, 
we believe this legislation could help produce some of the most significant forward movement in TANF, 
and for the families it serves, since the program began. 

Please feel free to contact Mary Brogdon, Director of the Center for Workforce Engagement, at 

202. $82.0100 x236 with any questions or requests for additional information regarding these important 

changes. 

Sincerely, 



Tracy Wareing Evans 
Executive Director 


Cc: 

Honorable Paul Ryan 
Chairman 

House Committee on Ways and Means 
1129 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 

Honorable Sander Levin 
Ranking Member 

House Committee on Ways and Means 
1129 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 
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BISHOP TRIBAL COUNCIL 


REMOVING BARRIERS TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ON INCH>W LANDS 
Testimony submitted to the House Committee on Ways & Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Re:TANF Reauthorization 

The Bishop Paiute Tribe is grateful for the opportunity to provide testimony to the 
House Committee on Ways & Means with respect to the reauthorization of the 
Temporarv' Assistance for Needy Families program. 

The Bishop Paiute Tribe is located at the foot of the Eastern Sierra Nevada 
Mountains in California’s Owens V’alley. With 2.000 enrolled members, the Bishop 
Paiute Tribe is the 5ih largest Tribe in the state of California. 

As you know, the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program grants 
Tribes the right to administer their own Tribal TANF programs on their 
reserv’ations to serve Tribal members who would otherwise be serv’ed by the state 
in which they live (42 U.S.C. Section 612). At Bishop Paiute. we are served by the 
Owens Valley C areer Development Center (OVCDC). a tribal consortium which 
administers the TANF program and is headquartered on the Bishop Paiute 
Reservation. The TANF program administered by OVCDC is the third largest Tribal 
TANF program in the country, serving individuals and families in six California 
counties and providing funds for employment training, job counseling and other 
career services to help tribal members prepare for the labor market. While OVCDC 
provides cash assistance to nearly 700 individuals and families, the majority of their 
TANF services are dedicated to job training programs. 

The TANF law and its implementing guidance, codified in 2 CFR 225. greatly limit 
allowable expenses. Section 37 of the OMB Circular is particularly troubling in that 
it essentially pro/»’6i75 Tribal TANF prog ramsfrom recouping fair market rental value 
for ojjice space to run TANF programs on tribal lands. 

The regulations regarding fair market rental rates for the administration of Tribal 
TANF on Tribal lands are inconsistent with the regulations that govern other 
Department of Health and Human Serv'ices programs, namely at the Indian Health 
Service (IHS). Under other HHS programs, which operate pursuant to the Indian 
SelfDetermination and Education Assistance Act of 1975 (ISDEAA), a Tribe can 
charge and recoup fair market rents for space on their reserv'ation that is utilized for 
IHS facilities. In fact, this is the case for Bishop Paiute; down the street from the 
headquarters of the Owens Valley Career Development Center are the Tribe's Indian 

PAIUTE PROFESSIONAL BUILDING • 50TU SU LANE • BISHOP. CA 93514 
PHONE (760) 873-3584 • FAX (760) 873-41 43 
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Health Sen ice buildings, for which the Tribe charges and recoups the fair market 
rents for the property. 

ISDEAA expressly allows Tribal governments to use Federal funds to lease Tribal 
facilities for the administration of ISDEAA ftinded programs at fair market value. 
Subsequent amendments to the Act in 1988 and 1994 affirm that right. The purpose 
oflSDEAA is to recognize the unique circumstances of Tribal governments and to 
encourage Tribal participation in the administration of these programs. This assists 
in retaining economic development opportunities on reserx ations. 

In the case of Bishop Paiute and the Owens Valley Career Development Center, HHS 
not only denied the tribe's right to recoup fair market rates for the administration of 
its tribal TANF program, it also levied more than $1.7 million in penalties on the 
tribe. This leaves the tribe with two options - either charge little or nothing for the 
utilization oftheolYice space, oruse ftinds to lease office space off the rcser\ ation. 
This undermines the intent of ISDEAA. 

Failing to allow tribes to charge fair market rents for the placement of TANF 
facilities on tribal lands can result in the di\ ersion of scarce resources toward 
facilities owned by non-Indian landowners that are far remo^•ed from reservation 
communities and target populations. While some tribes have chosen to provide 
facility space rent-free, not all tribes have the financial ability to make such 
arrangements. In our case, the proposed "allowable rent" under the alternative 
calculation is less than one-tenth of the actual market rate for the property. 

Solution 

Despite language in the Statement of Managers accompanying the FY 15 omnibus 
appropriations bill that directs the Secretary of Health and Human Serv ices to 
review this policy to ensure that it meets the needs of tribal governments, the 
Administration has failed to address this issue. 

In developing recommendations for TANF Reauthorization, we ask that the Ways & 
Means Committee consider our request to include Rep. Paul Cook's legislation, H.R. 
3026, the "Tribal TANF Fairness Act of 201 5", tliat clarifies that tribes may recoup 
fair market rents, as validated by a third party audit, for TANF facilities located on 
Indian lands. 

Tliank you for the opportunity to comment on this subject, and we look forward to 
woricing with you. 



Gerald Howard 
Chairman 
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"M'efaiC to see tfiat some are mired in desperate and de^radinff 
poverty, witfi no way out, wfiiCe others have not the faintest idea 
of what to do with their possessions, vainCy showing off their 
supposed superiority. . . ” -Tope Jrancis 


RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT 

Welfare Reform Proposal by 
The House Human Resources 
Subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 


Boustany Announces Hearing on Welfare Reform Proposals 
JULY 15, 2015 

HEARING HUMAN RESOURCES WELFARE REFORM 

Congressman Charles Boustany (R-LA), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Sub- 
committee will hold a hearing on welfare reform proposals, specifically involving 
the reauthorization of the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) pro- 
gram. 

The hearing will take place on Wednesday, July 15, 2015, In 1100 Long- 
worth House Office Building, beginning at 10:30 A,M, 

The subcommittee invites witnesses and other interested parties to submit testi- 
mony and comments on the following Committee Discussion Draft of welfare 
reauthorization legislation: COMMITTEE DISCUSSION DRAFT 


Kevin Aslanian, Executive Director 
Coalition of California Welfare Rights Organization (CCWRO) 
1111 Howe Avenue, Suite 1 50, Sacramento, CA 95825-8551 
•Tel. (916)712-0071 
• email: kevin.aslanain@cewro.ora 
• webpage: cewro oro 
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Dear Chairperson Boustany: 

As an antidote to poverty for families with children in America, the TANF program 
has failed. As a result of the callous treatment families endure from the state 
governors, legislators and TANF administrators, millions of children will endure 
lifelong problems, including profound health issues. 

Several years ago, a 60 Minutes segment on the CBS network, presented the 
tough journey of a homeless family, living in the southern United States, who 
could only quality for SNAP. The TANF program was not even mentioned as a 
benefit to help poor and homeless families. This Committee should enact a TANF 
reform bill that would be consistent with Pope Francis's recent encyclical letter 
wherein he wrote: "We fail to see that some are mired in desperate and degrad- 
ing poverty, with no way out. while others have not the faintest idea of what to do 
with their possessions, vainly showing off their supposed superiority. . . ’ 

No family in the United States should have a TANF grant less than 100% of the 
federal poverty level. See TABLE #1 that reveals the average TANF payment 
level is less than 25% of the federal poverty level. 

The TANF program has been a federal "bonanza" for States who are charged 
with assisting parents of poor children get on the road to self-sufficiency. In 
2015, only 30% of the total TANF block grant and State MOE funding is used to 
meet the family's basic survival needs, such as rent, utilities and clothing. TANF 
money is a great source of funding for the welfare industry and bureaucracy who 
receive 70% of TANF money while only 30% goes to payments to impoverished 
families. As contrast, the previous Aid to Families With Dependent Children 
(AFDC) Program paid 70% of the AFDC funds for direct benefits payments to 
families. AFDC was funded with 50% federal dollars and 50% state dollars. 
TABLE #2 reveals the how States fleece the TANF program. 

Since the inception of TANF, California has been able to fleece the TANF pro- 
gram out of $23 billion while TANF/CalWORKs children lead the nation in child 
poverty. Today, the average grant is about 30% of the federal poverty level. See 
TABLES #3. 

How do States manage to use less than 30% of the federal TANF allocation and 
the State Maintenance of Effort (MOE) for cash assistance? States are operating 
inhumane and punitive public assistance programs. Most states impose ^11 fami- 
ly sanctions upon families with children whose parent has allegedly not partici- 
pated in the state employment programs even if the individual did not have child- 
care or transportation. States do this to meet the Work Participation Rates (WPR) 
through caseload reductions as well as eliminating families out of the numerator 
tor the WPR calculations. 
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Many children who are subjected to full family sanctions end up in the foster care 
system accused of negligence. In reality, it’s “State induced economic negli- 
gence" because parents cannot meet their child's basic needs due to the sanc- 
tions. A lot of the TANF dollars are used by States to fund their foster care pro- 
gram - aiding the TANF children. We now have "TANF government children" in 
the foster care system that would have been with their natural parents when we 
had the AFDC program. 

What is the fiscal difference between TANF and foster care? In California, Cal- 
WORKs (TANF) costs on the average $200 a month per child while costing 
$2,200 a month for a child In foster care. 


TABLE # 1 

In 2015, the Federal Poverty Level 
for a Family of Three is $1,674 a mont 

h 

States 

TANF (3 
Children) 

Percentage 
of Federal 
Poverty 
Level 

J 

States 

TANF (3 
Children) 

Percentage 
of Federal 
Poverty 
Level 

Alabama 


13% 


Missouri 


17% 


$656 

39% 

■ 


$504 

30% 

Arizona 


17% 

■ 



22% 

Arkansas 


12% 




23% 

California 


41% 




40% 

Colorado 

■ESS 

24% 


New Jersey 

$424 

25% 

Connecticut 

■^1 

34% 


New Mexico 

$447 

27% 

Delaware 

$428 

26% 


New York 

$900 

54% 

DC 

$270 

16% 


North Carolina 

$272 

16% 

Florida 

$303 

18% 


North Dakota 

$310 

19% 

Georgia 

$280 

17% 


Ohio 

$434 

26% 

Hawaii 

$763 

46% 


Oklahoma 

$241 

14% 

Idaho 


18% 


Oregon 

$477 

28% 

Illinois 


17% 


Pennsylvania 

$403 


Indiana 

$256 

15% 




33% 

Iowa 


25% 


South Carolina 


13% 

Kansas 


22% 


South Dakota 


41% 

Kentucky 

$262 

16% 


Tennessee 

$232 

14% 

Louisiana 

$240 

14% 


Texas 

$179 

11% 

Maine 

$386 

23% 


Utah 

$498 

30% 

Maryland 


44% 


Vermont 

$710 


Massachusetts 

$633 

38% 


Virginia 

$389 
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Michigan 

$420 

2S% 


Washington 

$478 

29% 

Minnesota 

SS32 

32% 


West Virginia 

$340 

20% 

Mississippi 

$170 

10% 


Wisconsin 

$550 

33% 





Wyoming 

$561 

34% 


TABLE #2 


Federal 

Fiscal 

Year 

Total Federal 
TANF and State 
MOE Funds 

Total Spent for 
Payments to Poor 
Families with 
Children 

Percentage of 
TANF dollars 
Going to 
Cash 

Assistance to 
TANF 
Families 

Children Living 
in Deep 
Poverty - 50% 
of the federal 
poverty 
level 

Children Liv- 
ing Below 
100% of the 
Federal Pov- 
erty Level 

1997 

$19,603,114,268 

$13,901,705,312 

71% 

2.640,694 

6.269.998,00 

1998 

$22,772,430,582 

$13,927,623,731 

61% 

2.519,906 

6,001,292.00 

1999 

$26,954,983,262 


49% 

2.283,492 

5,601.860.00 1 


$28,275,174,613 



2,108.912 



$28,499,551,177 


36% 


5,197,115.00 

2002 

$28,372,057,418 



2.266.480 

5,434.762.00 


$29,056,889,945 


35% 


5,760.902.00 


$28,541,831,816 


36% 


6.003.736.00 


$28,439,900,706 

$10,739,000,687 

38% 

2,568,050 

5,975.370.00 


$28,445,736,836 

$9,906,038,682 


2.554,450 

5.973,777.00 


$30,006,456,645 

$9,068,930,860 


2,577,614 

6,041.259.00 


$30,989,868,539 

$8,648,970,019 


2,663,741 

6.173,802.00 


$33,534,692,301 

$9,323,502,540 


2.877.916 

6.590.502.00 

2010 

$35,848,113,846 

$10,699,142,042 

30% 




There is no reason why Congress should not DEMAND that states use at least 
70% of the funding for payments to needy families (cash assistance) rather than 
allowing states to use 70% of the TANF funds to pay for bureaucratic costs, es- 
pecially when Congress has appropriated billions for employment and childcare 
programs in the past two years. These funds must first be used for those in the 
highest need - TANF recipients. 

The other major reform needed in the TANF program is to The Other major reform 
assure that the TANF is a program helping "poor families" needed in the TANF pro- 

and not “greedy states”. USDA keeps track of the number gram is to assure that the 

TANF is a program heip- 
ing “poor famiiies” and 
not “greedy states”. 
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of people potentially eligible for SNAP and how many receiving SNAP. TANF has 
no similar information. It seems like Congress and States don't care that there 
are families suffering in deep poverty that should be eligible for TANF but cannot 
overcome the path to eligibility that is loaded with landmines that are often in- 
surmountable. 

Is the State Welfare Agency the Right Entity for Employment 
Services for the Poor of America? 


We encourage the Flouse to end the welfare office responsibility to find jobs for 
welfare recipients. The welfare department is not the Jobs department. TANF 
mandates that the welfare department perform the "jobs" function. Recently, 
Congress enacted the Workforce Investment Program. Section 2 of PL. 113-128 
states: 


The purposes of this Act are the following: 

(1) To increase, for individuals in the United 
States, particularly those individuals with 
barriers to employment, access to and oppor- 
tunities for the employment, education, train- 
ing, and support services they need to suc- 
ceed in the labor market. 

(3) To improve the quality and labor market 
relevance of workforce investment, education, 
and economic development efforts to provide America's workers 
with the skills and credentials necessary to secure and advance in 
employment with family-sustaining wages and to provide Ameri- 
ca's employers with the skilled workers the employers need to 
succeed in a global economy. 


Welfare recipients are also 
Americans and they should 
have the same opportunities to 
be assisted by the state em- 
ployment professionals and not 
be subjected to the segregated 
employment programs operated 
by the welfare officials of the 
various states. 


Congress authorized over $3.3 billion a year to operate employment programs 
for Americans in the most recently reauthorized WIA act P.L. 113-128. In Califor- 
nia there is another estimated $5.6 billion employment programs for Californians. 


Welfare recipients are also Americans and they should have the same opportuni- 
ties to be assisted by the state employment professionals and not be subjected 
to the segregated employment programs operated by the welfare officials of 
the various states. 
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Section-By-Section Analysis The Ways & 
Means Committee “Discussion Draft” 


SECTION 3. EXTENSION OF PROGRAM - Page 2, Line 7 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: None. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 
CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - None 

SECTION 4. NO WAIVER OF WORK REQUIREMENT - Page 3, 
Line 19 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: Historically most waivers issued by HHS 
has had a negative impact on the beneficiaries of the AFDC and now TANF pro- 
gram. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 
CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - None 
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SECTION 5. INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITY PLANS - Page 4, Line 
11 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: Opportunity plans, 
employment plans or contracts, rarely give beneficiaries 
an opportunity to elect a path to self-sufficiency. A family 
has less chance of becoming self-sufficient when the en- 
tire process gives the government all of the decision- 
making and the beneficiary has no say in it. Many will 
NOT achieve independence when the whole process 
starts with making the individual totally dependent on the 
whims of the state welfare agency. If the individual is go- 
ing to achieve independence. Congress needs to trust the 
individual to make decisions on how to achieve self- 
sufficiency. Currently, participants must either obey the 
state welfare agency, who believe they know best how to 
achieve self-sufficiency, or be sanctioned and face the 
loss of all TANF benefits. 

Under this proposal, the opportunity plan is developed in 
consultation with the beneficiary, but given §408(b)(2), 
the desires of the participant will not be reflected in the 
plan. First of all, the beneficiary, or the individual as stated in this bill, would sign 
the plan presented by the TANF department or face the total loss of "all” TANF 
benefits in many states. This does not present a landscape of fair "consultation”. 

Moreover, the information being gathered pursuant to §403(b) is meaningless if 
the individual does not have verified access to the services. In California, 50% of 
the participants do not receive transportation assistance even though the law 
mandates that the state agency pay for transportation. See TABLE # 4. The rea- 
son is very simple. There is no requirement for the state or local agency to verify 
that the individual has transportation or childcare before being required to partici- 
pant in an activity or be sanctioned. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support if amended 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - In order to make the consultation process 
more effective we suggest the following amendment: 

On page 5, line 25, after the word "employment” insert: 

The plan shall allow the agency to suggest the employment activity that 
the agency determines is appropriate for the individual. The plan shall also 
state other activities that the state agency provides in its state plan. The 
proposed plan shall be mailed to individual and the individual shall select 
the activity offered by the state agency or another activity in the state plan. 


Many will NOT achieve 
independence when 
the whole process 
starts with making the 
individual totally de- 
pendent on the whims 
of the state welfare 
agency. If the individ- 
ual is going to achieve 
independence, Con- 
gress needs to trust 
the individual to make 
decisions on how to 
achieve self- 
sufficiency. 
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The activity selected by the individual shall be approved unless the state 
agency has documentary evidence that the activity selected by the partici- 
pant would not enhance the individuals' employability: 

The state agency shall verify, through documentary evidence, that the in- 
dividual actually has the needed supportive services before requiring the 
individual to participate in any activity that would be subject to the penal- 
ties under section 408(b)(3). 


SECTION 6. STRENGTHENING REQUIREMENTS TO 
ENGAGE RECIPIENTS IN WORK AND WORK 
PREPARATION ACTIVITIES 


SECTION 6(a), (b) ELIMINATION OF CREDIT TOWARD WORK 
PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENT FOR CASELOAD SIZE AND 
EXCESS STATE SPENDING & COUNTING OF WORK PER- 
FORMED BY INDIVIDUALS RECEIVING ATYPICAL BENEFIT 
PAYMENTS - Page 8 Line 4 and Line 10 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: This is a good change for beneficiaries in 
that it wouid make sure that the state gets credit for “positive outcomes" - moving 
famiiies to seif-sufficiency and not into deep poverty. Cur- 
rentiy, states are rewarded for terminating cases and im- 
posing fuii-famiiy sanctions that ieave the famiiy in deep 
poverty. States have aiso become masters of 101 ways to 
prevent a famiiy in need from receiving TANF benefits. 


This is a good change for 
beneficiaries in that it wouid 
make sure that the state gets 
credit for “positive outcomes” 
- moving famiiies to seif- 
sufficiency and into deep 
poverty. 
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With this change states would have to think about positive terminations - hope- 
fully. The fact that states do not have to spend a specified amount of the TANF 
and TANF MOE funds for cash assistance still leaves the door wide open for 
states to use funds for themselves and not for the TANF recipients. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS- None 


SECTION 6(c)(1) - ELIMINATION OF DISTINCTION 

BETWEEN CORE AND NON-CORE ACTIVITIES - Page 10, Line 

13 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: This change would simplify the program and 
encourage state agencies to offer individuals more options that would help them 
in their efforts to achieve self-sufficiency. States that may give TANF participants 
a choice would now be able to make a choice. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - None 


SECTION 6(c)(2) ALLOWING STATES TO RECEIVE 

PARTIAL CREDIT FOR PARTIAL ENGAGEMEMNT - Page 10, 

Line 20 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: This change would finally recognize the ef- 
forts of the individual to meet the federal WPR, even if it is a partial effort. All ef- 
forts should be recognized. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - None 


SECTION 6(c)(3) STATE OPTION TO REQUEST 
ALTERNATIVE WORK PARTICIPATION CALCULATION - Page 
11, Line 16 
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RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: From the perspective of the TANF benefi- 
ciary the best outcome of the TANF program is to obtain the tools needed to be- 
come seif-sufficient through a self-sufficiency path seiected by the individuai and 
not the state weifare bureaucrat. 

Congress shouid aiso be aware that this does not happen overnight. First of aii, 
famiiies iiving on a fixed income that is iess than 25% of the federai poverty rate, 
are in deep poverty. They are competing for jobs with people who are dressed, 
have a computer, cell phone, car and money for transportation. Most TANF 
beneficiaries lack many of these resources. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support if amended as set forth below 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - The TANF recipients are the customers of 
this program. We believe that TANF recipient evaluation of the performance of 
the state welfare agency should be given adequate weight. 

California’s Welfare-to-Work (WtW) program spends about $2.2 billion a year on 
work and childcare programs and less than 2 to 3% of the participants find em- 
ployment that results in the termination of TANF benefits. 

On the other hand, the WtW program sanctions over 50% of the unduplicated 
participants. See TABLE # 4. 


SECTION 6(c)(5) MODIFICATION OF RULE PROVIDING 
FOR PARTICIPATION BY REASON OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PARTICIPATION - Page 13, Line 20 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: Education is the on- 
ly real effective antidote to poverty in the 21®* century. 

This proposal is a very small step in helping TANF 
recipients to achieve self-sufficiency through educa- 
tion. As recent history has shown us, jobs yielding in- 
comes that allow for self-sufficiency have migrated to 
other countries. Jobs yielding income that would support 
a family demand workers with education higher than a 
high school diploma. Most TANF recipients lack high school diplomas. 


Jobs yielding income that 
would support a family demand 
workers with education higher 
than a high school diploma. 
Most TANF recipients lack high 
school diplomas. 
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We would suggest that rather than having a 2-year ceiling on education, states 
be required to have a program that provides at least two-years of secondary 
school education and allow states to approve more than two years at their option. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support if amended as stated below. 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Amend the bill as follows: 


On page 14, strike lines 8 through 1 1 and in lieu thereof insert: 

^6; The individual who maintains satisfactory attendance at sec- 
ondary school or the equivalent for at least 24 months and. at the 
state's option, for a longer period provided the participant is mak- 
ing satisfactory progress as defined by the secondary education 
entity that the individual is attending. 


OPEN ISSUE 

SECTION 6(c)(6) WHETHER TO ADJUST CURRENT 
CAP ON SHARE OF WORK PARTICIPATION RATE THAT 
CAN BE SATISFIED BY PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION - Page 
14, Line 8 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: Education is the most effective way to help 
TANF recipients achieve self-sufficiency. As recent history has shown us, jobs 
yielding incomes that allow for self-sufficiency have migrated to other counties. 


Individuals should have a right to decide the best path to self-sufficiency and 
Congress should provide states with the flexibility to accommodate the individu- 
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als’ decision how to overcome deep poverty that the majority of TANF recipient 
endure today - they iive on a cash assistance of 25% of the federai poverty ievei. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support lifting the cap. 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Remove all caps. If workfare and job search 
have no caps, then education should not have a cap. Let the beneficiaries decide 
and not Washington - “the bureaucrats what best for the TANF individuals”. 


SECTION 6(c)(4) MODIFICATION OF COUNTING 
JOB SEARCH AS WORK - Page 14, Line 8 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: This change would in- 
crease the job search period to three months. We have seen 
many job search programs that require individuals without a 
high school diploma, non-English speakers or individuals 
with a felony record to look for jobs that they are not 
equipped to do or jobs that do not exist. It makes more 
sense if the state submits quarterly plans to the HHS region- 
al office for approval, showing the availability of jobs so that 
the individual is not merely submitting applications and get- 
ting a piece of paper signed just to satisfy the state and local 
workfare bureaucrats. This is burdensome on small business 
owners, who have to take applications for jobs that do not 
exist, just to make sure that the individual, who is also a cus- 
tomer of the small business, satisfies the welfare agency’s 
need for paper proof that the individual applied for a job. 

CCWRO POSITION - Oppose unless amended. 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Amend the law to require that States demon- 
strate with objective statistical information that the job search being performed by 
individuals to meet the federal WPR are for jobs that actually exists and that 
states are not “gaming the system" by forcing individuals looking for jobs that do 
not exist. 


This is burdensome on 
small business owners, 
who have to take applica- 
tions for jobs that do not 
exist. Just to make sure 
that the individual, who is 
also a customer of the 
small business, satisfies 
the welfare agency’s 
need for paper proof that 
the individual applied for 
a Job. 


SECTION 6(c)(7) REQUIREMENT TO REVIEW INDIVIDUAL 
OPPORTUNITY PLANS FOR INDIVIDUALS INVOLVED IN JOB 
READINESS ACTIVITIES FOR LONGER THAN THREE MONTHS- 
Page 14, Line 12 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: This is a positive change, but, from the per- 
spective of the individual, the current draft is meaningless. This section simply 
requires the State to “certify” that more job search would be good for the person 
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after the three months of, often frivolous, job search, that is a total waste of tax- 
payer dollars. Under the federal AFDC Work Incentive Program (WIN), California 
had a 3-day job search that yielded more employment than today's glorified job 
clubs and never ending job search programs. Although job search is cheaper 
than training and education, it does not lead to self-sufficiency. 

Finally, it is puzzling that the state agency is required to determine if the partici- 
pant can be sanctioned pursuant to section 408(b)(3). The insertion of 408(b)(3) 
implies that the individual has done something wrong by not finding a job after 
looking for work for three months - when there was no finding by the state agen- 
cy that there were any available jobs in the first place that the participant could 
perform and all barriers to self-sufficiency have been identified and verifiably re- 
moved. 

CCWRO POSITION - OPPOSE unless amended as stated below. 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Amend the bill as follows: 

On page 15. strike lines 3 through 8 and in lieu thereof insert: 

“unless the individual certifies in writing that continued participation 
in such an activity would support and prepare the individual for em- 
ployment or in the alternative it would not. The individual shall make 
a choice between the two options in writing. 

The state agency shall provide objective evidence that the additional 
job search would yield self-sufficiency. The state agency shall pro- 
vide quarterly reports of the number of individuals who participated 
In the job search activity and the number of participants finding em- 
ployment that yielded Income over 100% of the federal poverty level. 

If two consecutive quarterly reports show that the state agency has 
not met this standard, then the state shall no longer be allowed to 
operate a job search program more than three months.” 


SECTION 6(c)(9) INCREASE IN TIME LIMIT ON COUNTING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TRAINING AS WORK - Page 15. Line 
19 
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RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: This would be beneficial to TANF benefi- 
ciaries. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - As stated above, states should have flexibility 
to go beyond this 24-month limit. One-size does not fit all. 


_ OPEN ISSUE 

SECTION 6(c)(10) HOW TO VERIFY PARTICIPATION 
ACTIVITIES- Page 15, Line 23 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: How to verify TANF activities? From the 
perspective of the TANF beneficiary, participation alone is not much benefit, if it 
Is done just to meet the desires of the statute to show that TANF recipients are 
doing something that has no positive outcomes for the beneficiary. From the per- 
spective of the beneficiary, a positive outcome is getting the necessary tools to 
obtain and retain employment that would propel the family out of poverty and into 
self-sufficiency. 

The TANF program has time limits. Time limits impede the ability of beneficiaries 
to acquire the tools needed to obtain and retain employment that would pay more 
than the poverty level. The purpose of the employment program is to remove the 
barriers that the beneficiary has preventing her or him from getting a job that 
pays a family wage. The removal of those barriers cannot be done the same way 
for all beneficiaries. Each individual, just like each state, has different needs and 
barriers. Some need extensive education, while others need a refresher course. 
Transportation is generally a major problem for finding and maintaining a job for 
TANF recipients. Yet most states do thing to address this major barrier except for 
sometimes paying for public transportation, if the beneficiary is lucky. 

In California about 50% of the beneficiaries actually participating do not receive 
transportation services. See TABLE # 4. Moreover, there is nothing in the federal 
law that says the beneficiary shall receive transportation. In America today, thou- 
sands and thousands of families endure full-family sanctions because they did 
not have money for transportation and could not use their TANF grant to pay for 
transportation after paying for rent and utilities, with the TANF grants being 25% 
of the federal poverty level. 

Often beneficiaries who find employment and become self-sufficient, do not re- 
port it to the welfare department because of the relationship of the welfare sys- 
tem and the individuals - the state agency is the overbearing parent always 
threatening “sanctions" and the individual just can't wait to get out of the horrible 
relationship. This is not to say that there are not individuals who adore their state 
employment worker. But as a general rule they don’t, thus they do not tell the 
welfare system that they got a job. On the other hand, if the statute would man- 
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date that individuals who meet the provisions of the opportunity plan and provide 
evidence of self-sufficiency, they should be given an incentive for reporting and 
achieving the milestone of self-sufficiency that is meaningful. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support if the participation rates are based on achieving 
the benchmarks of the individual’s “opportunity plan" by 50% and having 50% of 
those eligible for TANF to be participating in the TANF program and require 
states to provide meaningful bonuses to individuals who become self-sufficient 
and report that to the state agency. 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - The discussion draft has a proposal for an 
"opportunity plan”. The TANF program has two primary goals: (1) assistance to 
needy families; and (2) getting the TANF recipients to become self-sufficient by 
meeting the benchmarks of the TANF opportunity plan. 


SECTION 6(d) PENALTY FOR FAILURE TO SATISFY 
MINIMUM PARTICIPATION RATES - Page 16, Line 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: We would oppose this provision unless it 
protects the individuals that the program is supposed to serve from being pun- 
ished through reduction of cash assistance payments because of the failure of 
the State to meet the federal minimum participation rates. The children suffer the 
most by having States reduce the already low payment levels of payments to 
families. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support if amended as stated below. 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Amend the bill as follows: 

On page 17, between lines 11 and 12 insert: 

“(C) In no event shall payments to families in the form of cash 
assistance be reduced that have any explicit or implied connec- 
tion to the state’s failure to meet the requirements of this sec- 
tion." 


SECTION 6(e) REPORT OF NON-ENGAGEMENT 
OF NON-WORKING RECIPIENTS Page 17, Line 16 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: Many beneficiaries are not engaged be- 
cause the state agency has failed to assure that they have childcare and trans- 
portation services. While Congress wants to “verify" participation, there is no re- 
quirement that state agencies “verify" that the individual actually has supportive 
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services before being required to participate in an activity and be subject to the 
provisions of Section 408(b)(2). 

CCWRO POSITION - Support if amended. 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Amend the bill to include monthly sanction 
reports to let the public know the number of children enduring TANF-caused 
government economic child abuse that often leads to the destruction of the family 
with children ending up in foster care. 

The report should also document whether or not supportive services were actual- 
ly available before the individual was asked to engage and did not engage. 

In California, local welfare workers tell participants that the county will pay for 
childcare. However, before childcare can be paid, the provider must be approved 
by Trust line’. If the provider fails Trust line, the provider is not paid for his/her 
work. Thus, the community learns that the welfare office does not speak the truth 
when they say they will pay for childcare and refuse to work as a childcare pro- 
vider unless paid in advance. In California, and I believe in most states, childcare 
payments cannot be advanced. 

Congress should know that just because there are millions of dollars appropriat- 
ed for TANF recipients for childcare, does not mean the individuals actually re- 
ceive childcare. 


SECTION 6(f) PURPOSES OF TANF PROGRAM TO 
INCLUDE REDUCING POVERTY - Page 19, Line 13 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: The reason that the TANF program has 
been a bonanza for States in that the TANF money can be used for anything ra- 
ther than families who meet the rigorous eligibility and work requirements of the 
TANF program. This has caused extreme undue hardship upon impoverished 
families of America while showering states with federal money that is minimally 
used to relieve poverty and it is generally used to provide “aid to state bureau- 
cracies". 

CCWRO POSITION - Support if amended. 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Limit the purpose of the using the TANF 
money for the families who meet the eligibility requirements and are required to 


' TrustLine is a Califomla's registry of license-exempt childcare providers who have been through a 
criminal background screening and dearance process. 
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participate in employment programs and are subject to the provisions of 
408(b)(3). 


OPEN ISSUE 

SECTION 6(h) ELIGIBILITY OF INDIVIDUALS CONVICTED 
OF DRUG-RELATED CRIMES - Page 20, Lines 8-9 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: Children are always better off with their nat- 
ural parents, even with a natural parent who has done wrong and done the time. 

The denial of TANF benefits to parents who have criminal convictions and have 
served time in jail or prison should not continue to be punished because such 
continued punishment has a negative impact on the children. Moreover, by deny- 
ing aid to the parent, the parent is also being denied the opportunity to receive 
case management and assistance in becoming self-sufficient. 

CCWRO POSITION - See below. 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - This policy has always been anti-family and 
anti-child resulting in government-induced economic child abuse. It should be re- 
pealed. Every child needs a parent, and no child should be punished because his 
or her parent did wrong, paid the price and now wants to do right. 


SECTION 7. PROMOTING INCREASED 
EMPLOYMENT, RETENTION, AND ADVANCEMENT 
AMONG FORMER TANF RECIPIENTS - Page 21, Line 1. 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: Former TANF recipients would be very 
happy to get assistance. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support if amended 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - This section should specify the amount of 
money to be used to pay for case management services, which should be no 
more than 50%. The remaining funds should be used to aid former TANF recipi- 
ents with supportive services, such as childcare, transportation and other ancil- 
lary needs 


SECTION 8. STRENGTHENING TANF 
FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 
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SECTION 8(a)(1 ). No Counting of Third-Party Spending to 
Meet State Spending Requirements - Page 28, Line 15 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT; This would have a positive impact on TANF 
recipients in that it stops the States from “gaming the system” and pretending to 
count money that does not reach TANF recipients, in that, the beneficiaries of 
those funds do not have to meet the TANF eligibility and work requirements. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - None 


SECTION 8(a)(2). No Counting of Spending on Medical 
Services to Meet State Spending Requirement - Page 29, Line 23 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: This would have a positive impact on TANF 
recipients in that it stops the States from "gaming the system" and pretending to 
count money that does not reach TANF recipients in that the beneficiaries of 
those funds do not have to meet the TANF eligibility and work requirements. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - None 


SECTION 8(c). Prohibition on Use of Federal 
TANF Funds for Families with Income Greater 
Than Twice the Poverty Line - Page 30, Line 9 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: This would have a positive impact on TANF 
recipients in that is stops the States from “gaming the system" and pretending to 
count money that does not reach TANF recipients in that the beneficiaries of 
those funds do not have to meet the TANF eligibility and work requirements. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - This section should be amended to include 
the State TANF Maintenance of Efforts to prevent the States from finding another 
way to game the system. 
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OPEN ISSUE 

SECTION 8(e). HOW SHOULD STATES USE THE 
TANF FUNDS? Page 32, Lines 20-23 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: States have been fleecing the TANF pro- 
gram and gaming the system for decades. The name of this program is 
"Temporary Assistance to Needy Families" and not "Aid to Needy 
States". 

The program has been functioning as a program that provides "aid to 
needy, and often greedy, states", California's budget reveals that TANF 
has contributed over $1,5 billion a year to the state general fund while 
the average family on TANF/CalWORKs is getting cash assistance that 
is equal to about 30% of the federal poverty level. See TABLE #3 
showing the history of California's budget for the TANF program. This 
is from the Governor's proposed budget. Taking from poor children and 
families is not a California phenomenon. It is something done by major- 
ity of the States, 

CCWRO POSITION - See recommendation below. 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Limit TANF expenditures to TANF-eligible re- 
cipients who are required to meet the TANF work requirements. The federal 
TANF grant and the State Maintenance of Efforts (MOE) funds shall be used by 
states as follows: 


The program 
has been func- 
tioning as a 
program that 
provides “aid to 
needy, and often 
greedy, states". 


Expenditures 

Floor -Percentage of Federal 

Cash Assistance - Payments to Needy Families 

TANF and State MOE funds , 
70%1 

Child care- There is already the Child Care Block 

10% 

Grant available for TANF. 10% should be more 


than sufficient 


Work activities 

10% 

Administration 

10% 


Any funds not used by the state in any 
year shall be returned to the federal 
government and used to pay of the U.S. 
public debt. In 2013 states failed to use 
over $3 billion. In 2014 there were about 
$1.5 billion not used. There are some 
who are advocating for the increase of 
the TANF block grant. We would support 
increasing the TANF block grant if states 
had to do a 100% match and use 70% 


In 2013 states failed to use over $3 bil- 
lion. In 2014 there were about $1 .5 billion 
not used. There are some who are advo- 
cating for the increase of the TANF block 
grant. We would support increasing the 
TANF block grant if states had to do a 
100% match and use 70% for cash assis- 
tance. We do not support “welfare for 
state government”. 
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for cash assistance. We do not support “welfare for state government”. 

The administrative costs of other means-tested programs and employment pro- 
grams: 


1 Proqram 1 Administration Costs I 

SNAP, formerly known as food stamps 

5% for state and local SNAP agencies 

Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 

Less than 1% 

Unemployment Insurance that includes 
a work program (in 2010 according to the 
GATO institute) 

$134 billion in benefits and administra- 
tive cost of 5.9 billion = .004% 


SECTION 8(f)(2). LIMITS ON ACCESS TO ASSISTANCE 
IN CASINOS, STRIP CLUBS, AND LIQUOR STORES - Page 33, 
Line 5 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT; These federal restrictions have already 
been implemented in California. The major problem facing TANF recipients is 
that with “Electronic Benefits Transfer" banks have been fleecing TANF recipi- 
ents by charging fees to use the banks' ATM machine to access their funds. 


Calendar 

Year 

TANF Recipient Payments to Banks in 
the Form of Surcharges and Fees 

2011 

$20,234,150 

2012 

$19,377,374 

2013 

$18,875,475 

2014 

$19,595,619 


CCWRO POSITION - see below 
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CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Prohibit the state agency from requiring any 
TANF individual from being required to pay any fee or surcharge to any bank to 
access their TANF benefits. 


SECTION 9. ELIMINATION OF THE MARRIAGE 
PENALTY - Page 35, Line 9 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: This is a good step in supporting marriage. 
Congress should go one more step and prohibit the use of any TANF funds or 
TANF MOE funds for state TANF policies that results in a penalty for being mar- 
ried. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Prohibit the use of any TANF funds or TANF 
MOE funds for state TANF policies that results in a penalty for being mamed. 


OPEN ISSUE 

SECTION 11(b). REQUIRE SECRETARY OF HHS, USDA, HUD 
AND 

OTHER SECRETARIES TO REPORT TO CONGRESS ON BARRI- 
ERS 

TO IMPROVING PROGRAM COORDINATION AND HOW TO 
DEVELOP CROSS-PROGRAM ACCOUNTABILITY - Page 92, Line 
3 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: The major barriers for beneficiaries to assis- 
tance lies in the fact that each program has different eligibility requirements. Re- 
cipients must complete and file multiple applications when it can be done more 
efficiently through horizontal integration. This means that if a person is eligible for 
TANF, then they should also be eligible for SNAP, WIC if the child is at the WIC 
age, Section 8, childcare, school meals and other programs, if otherwise eligible. 
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Recipient would OPPOSE putting these programs in one pot to be administered 
by the welfare office or another office that is not in business of running all of 
these programs. Lumping programs together into one pot would mean benefi- 
ciaries would receive benefits, but the outcomes would not yield maximum bene- 
fits to the beneficiary as the program has potential to deliver. 

CCWRO POSITION - None 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - The Secretaries should review their programs 
and try to align the eligibility requirements to streamline and simplify the admin- 
istration of the program designed for the same beneficiary. They should report to 
Congress annually what statutory eligibility requirements impede the simplifica- 
tion of the programs designed to assist low-income persons and families. 


SECTION 13. RESEARCH AND EVALUATION - Page 108, Line 12 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: There is very little research 
as to why so many families who live in deep poverty, are able to 
eat. but are homeless and receive no cash assistance. The bar- 
riers to participation in the TANF program should be extensively 
reviewed to spot barriers to participation similar to the way 
USDA identified barriers to participation in the SNAP program, 
unless it is the intent of Congress to enact a program and then 
erect barriers between the program and its intended beneficiar- 
ies. A family eligible for TANF and SNAP should leave the wel- 
fare office with both SNAP and TANF. if otherwise eligible. 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Research should also identi- 
fy barriers that families eligible for TANF not receiving TANF 
benefits. 


SECTION 13(h). DEVELOPMENT OF WHAT WORKS 
CLEARINGHOUSE OF PROVEN AND PROMISING 
APPROACHES TO MOVE WELFARE RECIPIENTS 
INTO WORK- Page 111, Line 10 


The barriers to partici- 
pation in the TANF pro- 
gram shouid be exten- 
siveiy reviewed to spot 
barriers to participation 
similar to the way USDA 
identified barriers to 
participation in the 
SNAP program, unless 
it is the intent of Con- 
gress to enact a pro- 
gram and then erect 
barriers between the 
program and its intend- 
ed beneficiaries. 


RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT: This section would only look at what works 
and fails to look on the other side of the coin - what does not work. Many TANF 
state policies, such as full-family sanctions, are financially deadly to poor families. 
Full family sanctions help states meet their work participation rates by sentencing 
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families to a lifetime of poverty. If the family is not in the numerator, then they 
cannot impact the denominator, 

CCWRO POSITION - Support 

CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - Develop best practices for the improvement 
of the TANF program to benefits the individuals and children. Upon completion, 
circulate the best practices to the states. 


OPEN ISSUE 

SECTION 15(b). CHANGE TERMINALOGY FROM 
FROM VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATION TRAINING TO 
CAREER AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION TRAINING - Page 117, 
Line 5 

RECIPIENT IMPACT STATEMENT; The constant changing of names of a pro- 
gram is confusing to TANF beneficiaries. Any education or training program is 
designed for career development. The only reason that TANF recipients would 
enroll in any educational or training program is to have a career, to become self- 
sufficient. Welfare moms do not go to college to have fun. They are not invited to 
parties because they have kids to take care of. Any welfare mom participating in 
an educational or training, is doing so to achieve self-sufficiency. They are he- 
roes! 

CCWRO POSITION - Oppose 
CCWRO RECOMMENDATIONS - 


RECIPIENT SUGGESTIONS TO MAKE THE 
PROGRAM FAMILY/CHILD FRIENDLY 


Some ideas that the Ways and Means 
Committee may want to consider are: 

1. Provide employment services and 
supportive services to parents who have 
timed out. 

2. The time limits shall never be applied 
to children. 

3. Any month that the parent works and 
meets the federal WPRs should not 
count towards the 60-month time clock. 


4. All states shall have a 60-month time 
clock. 

5. Parents who are not being aided 
should not be in the numerator. Current 
law requires that the States include par- 
ents in the numerator even when they 
are not being aided and are not provid- 
ed with any employment services. 
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Historical CalWORKs and TANF Funding Chart* 



FY 2008-09 

FY 2009-10 

FY 2010-11 

FY 2011-12 

Total TANF Grant/Reaulred MOE 





CalWORKs Program' 

5.341.526,077 

5,341,519,431 

5.576,729,520 

5.269,004,000 

Grants 

3.275.881.220 

3.406.732.000 

3.674.460.000 

3.260.513.000 


579.578.620 

590.571.121 

619.727.897 

652.927.039 


829.198.822 

798.905.700 

784.790,383 

826,832.008 

Child Care 

542.554.111 

440.639.196 

388.502.665 

409.314.953 

Substance Abuse/Mental Health Svcs 

114.313.304 

104.671.414 

109.248.575 

119.417.000 

County Share of Admin/Svcs’ 

27.214,878 

8.368.000 



Tribal TANF^ 

Performance Incentives (budgeted) 

71.001.000 

69.750.000 

69.073.000 

73,743,000 

Probation 

Student Aid Commission 

KinGAP 

114,052,000 

107,687,000 

91,033,000 

56,454,000 

ARRA Subsidized Employment • ECF 
ARRA Non-Recurrent Short-Term 


158.508.000 

176.233.000 

200,348,000 

18,775,000 


Benefits ECF 



Non-MOETTANF in CDSS 

(196.041.000) 

(179,056,000) 

(158.118,000) 

(163.597,000) 

Additional TANF/MOE Expenditures 
in CDSS 

271.073,000 

299,394,000 

303,620,000 

291,131,000 

Other MOE Eligible Expenditures 

714,079,000 

668,044,000 

641,575,000 

682,620,000 

State Support 

28,131,000 

27,687,000 

29,180,000 

29,019,000 

Total Expenditures 

6,343,821,077 

6.892,156,000 

6,772,215,520 

6,238,374,000 

Federal TANF 

3.560.047.000 

4.041.842.000 

3.810,007.000 

3,391.395,000 

General Fund (MOE)'* 

2.715.820.000 

2.712.840.000 

3.103.684.000 

1.689.030.000 

Other State Funds (Employment 
Training Funding) 

35.000.000 

20.000.000 



County Funds^ 

133.454.000 

117.474,000 

113,097,000 

1.157.949,000 

Total TANF transfers 

442,017,000 

440,818,000 

440,163,000 

444,672,000 

Non-CalWORKs Transfers^ 

169.793,000 

186,921,000 

197.931.808 

192,242.450 

CalWORKsH'ribal TANF Transfers 
and Reserves 

272.224.000 

253.897.000 

242,231,192 

252.429.550 

TANF GrantfRequired MOE 

6.583.092.000 

6.584.132.000 

6.950.599,000 

6,580.797,000 

Prior Year TANF Carry Forward® 

119,532.000 

117.100.000 

233.398,000 

158,450.000 

Excess MOE Needed to Fund Programs 
Single Allocatirm Reappropriation (AB 
1477) 

ARRA - Emergency Contingency Funds 

259,212.000 

370.195.000 

125,626,000 


ARRA • Subsidized Emf^oyment 


159.386.000 

215.348,000 


ARRA - Non-Recurring ECF Un- 
spent Performance Incentives 


176.233.000 

27.225.000 


High Performance Bonus 

Total Available Funding 

6,961,836,000 

7,407,046,000 

7,552,196,000 

6,739,247,000 

Total Funding Needed 

6,785,838,077 

7,332,974,000 

7,212,378,520 

6,683,046,000 

NET TANF Carry-Over Funds® 

75.498.000 

74,072.000 

91,187.000 

56.201,000 


CalWORKs Contribution to the Gen- 
eral 

$1,268,997,000 

$ 1,262,046,000 

$ 1,234,159,808 

$ 1,222,447,450 


Please see Notes Associated with the CalWORKs and TANF Funding Chart for additional information. 
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Historical CalWORKs and TANF Funding Chart* 





FY 2014-15 

FY 2015-16 


FY 2012-13 

FY 2013-14 

Revised 

Governor's 




Budget 

Budget 

Total TANF Grant/Reauired MOE 

$ 6^584,722^000 

$ 6,575^412^)00 

$ 6,578,959,000 

S 6.S72.248.000 ’ 

CalWORKs Program' 

5.076,484,000 

5,285,017,000 

5,503.947.000 

5,607,783,000 

Grants Admin- 

3,155.806.000 

3,117.515.000 

3.200.769.000 

3.241,950.000 

Stratton Ser- 

643.265.561 

746.813.504 

779.020,271 

801.636.168 

vices 

819,383.597 

931,663.610 

1.021.629.035 

1.050.754.650 

Child Care 

330.464.842 

362.418.886 

375.922.694 

386.836,182 

Substance Abuse/Mental Health Svcs 

127.564.000 

126.606.000 

126,606.000 

126.606.000 

County Share of Admin/Svcs^ 

Tribal TANF^ 

69.045.000 

80.168.000 

75.945,000 

83,951.000 

Performance Incentives (budgeted) 
Probation 

Student Aid Commission 

803.754.000 

541.712.000 

377.406.000 

286,320.000 

KinGAP 

69,044,000 

73,319,000 

74,977,000 

78,523,000 

ARRA Subsidized Employment • ECF 
ARRA Non-Recurrent Short-Term 
Benefits ECF 

Non-MOE/TANF in COSS 

(163,874,000) 

(339,006,000) 

(599,719,000) 

(596,209,000) 

Additional TANF/MOE Expenditures 
in CDSS 

308,402,000 

311,414,000 

343,540,000 

371,502,000 

Other MOE Eligible Expenditures 

522,617,000 

468,067,000 

540,382,000 

561,016,000 

State Support 

29,703,000 

29.999.000 

29,900,000 

29,796,000 

Total Expenditures 

6,715,175.000 

6,450,690,000 

6,346,378,000 

6,422,682,000 

Federal TANF 

3.470,035.000 

3,389.838.000 

3,387.456.000 

3.378.309.000 

General Fund (MOE)^ 

Other State Funds (Employment 

2.056.417.000 

1.653.982.000 

1.202.909.000 

1.262.417.000 

Training Funding) 

County Funds^ 

1,188.723.000 

1,406.870.000 

1,756.013.000 

1.781.956.000 

Total TANF transfers 

440,136,000 

451.931,000 

446,794,000 

454,547,000 

Non-CaWORKs Transfers^ 

192.243.000 

192.242,773 

192,119,000 

192,119.000 

CaWVORKsn'ribal TANF Transfers 
and Reserves 

247,893.000 

259.688,227 

254.675.000 

262.428.000 

TANF Grant/Required MOE 

6.584,722,000 

6,575.412,000 

6.578.959.000 

6.572,248,000 

Prior Year TANF Carry Forward® 

245.245.000 

107,951,000 

199.470.000 

99,038.000 

Excess MOE Needed to Fund Programs 

394.236.000 

219.258.000 

113.781,000 

205,943,000 

Single Allocation Reappropriation 
(AB 1477) 

80.000.000 




ARRA - Emergency Contingency Funds 
ARRA - Subsidized Employment 

ARRA - Non-Recurring ECF Un- 
spent Performance Incentives 





High Performance Bonus 

Total Available Funding 

7,304,203,000 

6,902,621,000 

6,892,210.000 

6,877,229,000 

Total Funding Needed 

7,155,311,000 

6,902,621,000 

6,793,172,000 

6,877,229,000 , 

NET TANF Carry-Over Funds* 

148.892.000 

- 

99.038,000 

! 

1 

CalWORKs Contribution to the General 
Fund^ 

S 1.896.060.000 

$ 1.586.754.773 

S 1,528,424.000 

S 1.489.480.000 | 
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California TANF/CalWORKs 
Annual Involuntary Contributions to the California 
State General Fund 


state Fiscal Year 

Amount of Annual 
TANF/CalWORKs 
Involuntary Contribution 

FY 98-99 

$708,502,000 

FY 99-00 

$745,249,000 

FY 00-01 

$1,021,913,000 

FY 01-02 

$1,126,647,000 

FY 02-03 

$1,088,940,000 

FY 03-04 

$1,163,238,000 

FY 04-05 

$1,087,321,000 

FY 05-06 

$1,299,448,000 

FY 06-07 

$1,184,134,000 

FY 07-08 

$1,745,291,000 

FY 08-09 

$1,268,997,000 

FY 09-10 

$1,262,291,000 

FY 10-11 

$ 1,234,159,808 

FY 11-12 

$ 1 ,222,447,450 

FY 12-13 

$1,896,060,000 

FY 13-14 

$1,586,754,773 

FY 14-15 

$1,522,729,000 

FY- 15-16 

$1,777,001,000 

Total TANF Contribution to 
the California General Fund 
Since the Repeal of AFDC 

$22,941,123,031 
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TABLE #4 


CalWORKs Welfare-to-Work Monthly Activity Report 


1 PART A. ENROLLMENT DATA 


1. 

Enroliees 

179,488 

2. 

Exemptions 

84,847 

3. 

Removed from the Assistance Unit 

0 


a. Sanctions 

58,810 

4. 

Entered employment 

9,353 

5. 

Terminations due to empiovment 

4,614 

I PART B. ACTIVITIES 


6. 

/^praisal 

11,360 

7. 

Assessment 

5,710 

8. 

Reappraisai 

949 

9. 

Job search & job readiness assistance 

14,231 

10. 

Unsubsidized empiovment 

64,741 

11. 

Self-employment 

5,143 

12. 

Subsidized private sector employment 

1,776 

13. 

Subsidized public sector employment 

2,442 

14. 

On-the-job traininq (OJT) 

226 

15. 

Grant-based on-the-lob traininq (OJT) 

1 

16. 

Work-study 

1,955 

17. 

Supported work or transitional employment 

140 

18. 

Wrxk experience 

2,874 

19. 

Community service 

4.914 

20. 

Job skills training directly related to empiovment 

4,816 

21. 

Vocational education traininq 

18,714 

22. 

Education directly related to employment 

3,518 

23. 

Adult basic education 

5,953 

24. 

Satisfactory progress in a secondary school 

201 

25. 

other activities 

6,228 

27. 

Providing childcare to community services participants 

0 

27. 

Mental health services 

6,247 

28. 

Substance abuse services 

1,480 

29. 

Domestic abuse services 

3,259 


a. Granted DV Waiver 

2.721 

30. 

Number of individuals 6-29 (Unduplicated) 

122,173 


1 a. Self-Initiated Education Program 

6.883 

[ PART C. NONPARTICIPATION STATUS 


31. i 

Noncompliance 

30,412 

32. 1 

1 Good cause for not participating in WTW 

16,562 

[ PART D. SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 


33. 

Transportation 

67,872 

34 

Ancillary services 

13,292 

35. 

Post-employment/Job-retention services 

9,119 

36. 

Post CalWORKs 60-month time limit sen/ices 

2,876 

1 CCWRO DATA ANALYSIS 

Unduplicated Participants Not Receiving Transportation - 54,301 Persons 

44% 

Unduplicated Participants Sanctioned 

48% 

Unduplicated Participants Finding Employment that Terminates TANF 

4% 
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Comments on Committee Discussion 
Draft on TANF Reauthorization 

We duink you for die opportuiiit}* to provide coninients on the Discussion Draft. The Center on 
Budget and Polio,’ Priorities is a nonpartisan research and polio’ institute. We pursue federal and 
state policies designed to reduce povert}’. We liave deep ex|>ertise in programs and policies diat help 
low-income people, and have worked on TANF issues at the national and federal level since die 
inception of TANF. 

Below we provide comments of n,vo kinds. First, we address diree key issues that are either 
inadequately addressed or problematic in the Discussion Draft: (1) inadequate fimding and targetii^ 
of existing resources; (2) holding states accoiuitable for program access; and (3) die design of die 
newly proposed outcome measure. Tlien we provide comments on specific sections where we tliink 
improvements could be made or diere appear to be errors in die drafting language. 

Additional resources are needed in TANF 

A major shortcoming of die draft bill is dial it provides no additional hinding tor TANF even 
though the block grant has lost 30 percent of its value since its creation. Instead, die bill actually 
reduces federal funds dirough die outcome measure penalt)’ and repurposing of die Contingenci’ 
Fund wliile at die same time imposing additional reporting requirements on states widi no additional 
funding for diose activities. Tlie block grant should be increased to retain its original value, and 
should be indexed for inflation for hiture years. 

A key flaw of the TANF block grant dial is not addressed in the Discussion Draft is that die 
peniiissible uses of die funds are so broad diat states spread diem across many areas of die budget. 
TANF reaudiorization provides a key opportiuiity to reclaim some of diose funds — one diat 
should not be missed. Tlie Discussion Draft notes diat agreement was not reached on whedier to 
require stales to spend a specific share of their TANF resources on core purposes. As we note in 
the detailed comments below, we believe such a requirement is essential for improving TANF work 
programs and participants’ employment outcomes; it also provides an opportunity’ to reclaim some 
of the TANF fluids diat have been diverted to other purposes. 

Another change to bring more of the federal funds back to core TANF purposes is to slop allowing 
states to spend ftinds for uses diat are not widiiii die TANF purposes. Under the Ta\NF law, 
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certain uses tliat wete “authorized mider prior law*” were graiidtatliered in as permissible spending 
despite not tailing witliin tlie purposes ofTANF. 0\'er time, in some states tlie amoiuit of spending 
luider tliis basis lias ballooned. Tliis practice should be ended. 

Hold states accountable for serving families in need 

Tlie draft bill adds a new purpose to TANF: reducing pov'ert}’. Wliile a laudable goal, TANF cannot 
reduce poverty' if it tails to reach poor families. TANF serv’es only 26 families for every 100 families 
in pov’ert)*; in a growing niunber of states, it serves fewer tlian 10 families tor ewiy 100 families in 
povert)’. Notliing ui die current TANF law or die Committee Discussion Draft holds states 
accountable for providing needy families with access to cash assistance or work-related services. We 
urge that states should be held accoiuitable for dieir performance here widi some t\pe of an access 
measure diat is on par with die odier two performance measures of die VCTR and employment 
outcomes. One approach w'ould be to use sonicdiing like die ratio of die tWnilies on TANF to 
families in povert}’. 

Wliile the draft bill includes some provisions dial will lessen die incentive for states to avoid serving 
families in need such as eliminating die caseload reduction cr'edit, we are concerned dial die 
effectively liigher work participation rates as well as die new outcome measure could provide neu’ 
incentives for states to exclude families dial are not likely to boost state perfomiance on diose 
measures. For example, states may increase barriers to getting on assistance in die first instance 
since diey will be held to employment outcomes for all of die families dial receive assistance. 

To fulfill die Committee’s intent of making TANF as a more effective veliicle for reducing povert)*, 
it is miportant diat states not be permitted to mandate onerous upfront work requirements dial 
exclude from TANF the ven,” families that need die most assistance. To end tliis practice, we 
recommend diat slates be required to complete an assessment and individual opportiuiiU' plan before 
diey can require families to participate in work activities. 

Hold states accountable for realistic and meaningful outcome measures for 
TANF leavers 


Outcome measiucs can provide important information on how TANF recipients fare ov^’er time, but 
diere are some complicated design issues. Given dial most states do not collect diis t)pe of 
uitbrmation now, we believ^e it is important to consider all of die design issues carefully, to talk widi 
states about dieir concerns and to build in time to allow states to gadier the infonnation they will 
need to set realistic targets. 

We oppose the proposed penaltv* structure from die Discussion Draft and suggest an alternate 
approach. We generally liav'e not included detailed comments on drafting here; wliile we have many 
concerns about die proposal as drafted, we anticipate that diere will be significant changes and 
dierefore are fcxrusing our comments here on die substantiv’e issues diat die proposal raises. 

Kevishi^ proposed outcome measures 
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Tlie draft legislation includes tliree outcome measures for TANF leavers: (1) employment two 
quarters after exit; (2) employment foiu quarters after exit; (3) change in median income betv^'een tlie 
second and fourtli quarters. Tliese measures are intended to measure emplo\’ment, retention and 
advancement We suggest dropping one and modifying one, per our discussion below. 

Employment tn’o quarters after exit. Tltis measure will provide information on tlie share of 
recipients who leave TANF who are employed two quarters after exit. It is tire same measure tlrat 
VClOA will use and is a reasonable way to measure employment among TANF leavers. We agree 
witli using diis measure. 

Employment four quarters after exit. Tliis measure is intended to provide information on 
employment retention but it is a weak measure of retention. A tnie measure of retention would look 
at emplo\*ment in lire fourtli quarter for hifihi/iuals etfiphytH in the second quarter after exit. Tlie measure 
in tlie Discussion Draft would provide information on how tlie share of leavers who ate employed 
clianges over time, but not on whetlier recipients who were employed in the second quarter remain 
employed in die foutdi quarter. Since it does not provide a good measure of retention and it 
creates an additional tyi^o-quarter time lag, we recommend dropping it from die outcome measiues. 

Change in median earnings. For the same reason diat measurii^ employment in die fourdi 
quarter does not measure job retention, die change in median earnings does not measure wage 
progression. Gadieriiig infoniiation on median earnings will, howev’er, prov'ide useful infoniiation 
on die earnings of TANF leavers. We recommend measuring median earnings only in the second 
quarter-; diis is the same as the WIOA measiue. 

One option for getting a better luiderstandiiig of job retention and advancement among TANF 
leavers would be to require HHS to conduct an in*depth study of emplojTiient and earnings over an 
extended period among TANF leavers. If such as study is ruidertakeri, we would recommend diat it 
be conducted in several states using die same mediodologj*. 


Gathering data and timin^or establishing state-specific outcome ^/s 

Wry’ few states auxendy gather data on employment outcomes or earnings for TANF leavers so 
diere is no baseline information available tor states to use to set goals for wliich they wiU be held 
accountable. Shordy after welfare reform was implemented a luuiiber of states conducted studies of 
TANF leavers but diose studies are outdated and are not comparable to one anodier. In order for 
states to develop meaningful outcome measures for wliich diey will be held accountable we 
recommend diat the first year after enactment be designated as a baseline measurement year. States 
would be requited to report on outcomes tor TANF leavers and die data would be used to establish 
benclimarks and negotiate outcome goals, but states would not be required to meet any specific 
pierformaiice standards. We also suggest diat biU language explicidy state that factors to be 
considered in negotiation of goals include economic conditions, characteristics of recipients, and the 
extent to wliich needy families are served in die state’s TANF program. 


As currendy written, die draft legislation does not build in any lag time for states to receive and 
process emplonnenl outcome data. Tlie time it takes to obtain employment data varies by state, but 
we expect most states will receive employment data about two quarters after the exit quarter. Tliis 
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means tliat tliere wilJ be toiiglily a one-year lag between tlie exit month and when a state is able to 
obtain employment data tor tlie second quarter after exit and it vv'ould take anotlier tvi'o quarters to 
receiv'e tlie fourlli quarter emplo)Tnent data if tliat measure is kept. Assuming a F\' 2016 start date, 
states would not liave second quarter employment and earnings data for all tamilies tliat exit in that 
year luitil tlie last quarter of FY 2017. HHS will then need time during FY 2018 to process the data 
and negotiate outcome goals with states. Tliis suggests tliat tlie first year states could be held 
accoiuitable for employment and earnings outcomes is F\’ 2019 (for tliose families tliat left TANF 
in F\' 2016). 


Cban^in^pffM/ty structure for outcome measures 

We oppose tlie penalt)' structiue included in die Disaission Draft — bodi because it effectively 
reduces die block grant whose value has already eroded by 30 percent and because it does not 
encoiuage states to take concrete steps to improve their performance. Tlie legislation proposes to 
hold back a portion of die block gmnt and require diat states earn it back by meeting die outcome 
measure goals. Tlie portion held back is 4 percent for 2018 and 10 percent in 2019 and 2020. (It is 
not clear how die sequencing works and whedier diis is a drafting, timing or concept issue but it 
seems diat die hinds will be held back before die state can establish whether it has met the targets.) 
States dial fail to meet dieir negotiated targets would have an oppoitunit)* to re-eam die witlilield 
hmds if they meet dieir targets in die subsequent year. Tlie concept, sequence or time lags 
necessarily invoK'ed make diis approach extremely problematic; it will not provide states with 
enough time to allocate additional state fluids to make up for die widilield funds. 

Moreover, reducing die federal block grant huids diat states W'ill have to work with will impede 
rather diaii furdier improv'ing work programs and employment outcomes. Tliere is no new’ funding 
provided in the bill, but there are numerous increased obligations on states. We propose an alternate 
penalt)* approach tliat focuses on program improvement and increased investment in work 
programs. Following die WIOA structure, if states fail to meet dieir negotiated outcomes, diey 
w'ould fust be required to develop a program improvement plan with technical assistance from 
HHS. If their performance does not improve, in die next j'ear diey w’ould be required to increase 
spending on work programs by a specified share of dieir block grant (e.g., five percent) until diey 
reach a specified share of spending on work activities. Under our alternate approach, states diat do 
not acliieve die outcome targets would not lose federal fluids, and much of die ciureiit proposed 
legislative language would no longer apply. Instead, stales would lose some flexibiliti’ on how to 
spend dieir federal funds, widi a directive dial a portion of die federal fluids must be spent on work 
programs. 


Which 71Ti\F havers should outcome measures apply to? 

We agree w’idi die approach of the Discussion Draft diat employment and earnings outcomes 
should be tracked for all adult TANF recipients w4io were required to engage in work activities wliile 
they were on TANF. (Tlie drafting could be improved here to clatifi’ diat die adult received 
assistance and w'as considered a w’ork-eligible individual for the VCTR purposes.) We beliei’e it is 
important to pick up all such TANF leavers. Families leave TANF for a host of reasons — increased 
earnings, being sanctioned for non-participation, reacliing a time limit, getting married, qualih’ing for 
disabilit)' benefits, no longer having an eligible cliild, etc.. Some families may leave widiout ever 
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participating in a work program while others may liave j>articipated tor an extended period. It’ tlie 
goal is to hold states accountable for increasing en^gement in work activities, connecdng parents to 
work and reducing povert)’, it is import to have intbrniation on all leavers’ emplo\*ment status and 
earnings. If some groups of leavers are excluded from outcome measures (for example, those who 
leav’e due to sanctions or time limits), we will liave an incomplete picture of how TANF recipients 
are faring. Policies such as time limits and sanctions have been billed as tools to promote work so 
tliere is no policy reason to exclude tliese indiv’iduals from an analysis of employment and earnings 
among TANF leavers. 

Comments by section 

Section 5, p. 5-7, IndiWdual Opportunity Plan 

We support the Disaission Draft’s increasing obligations on states to conduct assessments and 
adding detail to the re-named lOP. Tliere are several other places in tliese comments where we 
refer back to tilings tliat might be integrated witli or claritied in tlie lOP section. 

Section 6(b), Page 8-10 — Counting Work Participation of Indiv'iduals receiving Atypical 
Benefit Payments 

Wliile we luiderstand tlie goals of diis provision, die conception and application seems complicated 
and slates widi similar programs could fall on difterent sides of die criteria laid out here. Some 
states hav’e different eligibilirt* policies for some groups of recipients dian others, including time- 
limited disregards of earnings or requiring participation in work activities as a condition of eligibilirt’ 
after a period of TANF receipt. It is important to ensiue diat dicse programs (wliich have been 
designed to acliieve sf>ecidc policy goals) are not impacted by diis provision. 

Section 6(c)(2), Page 11, line 3 — Partial credit. 

We support allowuig paitial credit and tliis miiform half credit if half of die hours ate met approach 
is a reasonable way to do diis. As drafted, language does not extend tliis provision to MOE. 

After “part,” insert “or any odier State program tiuided with qualified State expenditures (as defined 
in section 409(a)(7)(B)(i))” 

Section 6(c)(3), Page 12, line 13 — Alternative work participation calculation 
As drafted, language does not extend tliis provision to MOE. 

After “part,” insert “or any odier State pro^am funded widi qualified State expenditures (as defined 
in section 409(a)(7)(B)©)” 

Section 6(c)(4), p. 13, line 15 — Counting job search as work 

We agree with the intent of allowing 3 months of stand-alone participation in job search count 
toward all hours of die work rate, and outside of that 3-month window, allowing participatioii in job 
search to only comit for up to half of die hours of engagement. However, we surest some changes 
to die drafting. |ob search might be combined widi anodier activit)' eidier before or after a period 
of stand-alone job search and a state should be able to get credit for diese partial job search hours 
(tor up to half of the hours of engagement) either way. As drafted, die language suggests a rigid 
sequence of hill-tinic job search first followed by partial job search; diat may not always be die best 
approach. Similarly, die language should clarif)’ that die 3-iiiondi clock nuis only if all of die hours 
of participation are in job search- 
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Suggest revisions, p. 13, lines 8-19 as follows (shown witli underscore and strike- tliorough): 

“(A) COUNTING OF JOB SEARCH AS WORK.— Afa ^ t li e p Participation of an uidividual ui an 
activit}’ described in subsection (d)(6) of tliis section of a State program fonded mider tliis part or 
any otlier State program huided witli qualified State expenditures (as detined in section 
409(a)(7)(B)(i)) ma y coimt as aU houi^ of paitidpadoa ui a w o rk activit\- h a s been counted for 3 
months ^a s participation in a work a ct i vity. For any other months, p articipation by the individual in 
such an activit)’ shall coimt towards not more tlian half of die horns of participation in viork 
activities by die individual.*’ 

Section 6(c)(6), Page 14, line 8-11 — Open question: whether to adjust current 30 percent cap 
on those who can participate in education 

We urge that the current cap on wlien participation in education can count toward die VCTR be 
lifted. Retaining it contradicts other changes in die bill, such as expanding access to education and 
trainuig acliv'ities, simpliE’ing die tracking of work activities, and adding a new TANF program goal 
of reducing povert)’. 

Section 6(c)(6), Page 14-15 — Job readiness activities 

Surest adding a new subsection here that deems participation in aefo’ides set forth in the lOP to be 
engaged in work widiout regard to die niuiiber of hours of participation. For individuals with 
disabilities or odier barriers, an appropriate lOP may might have feveer dian 20 or 30 hours of 
participation. So longs as the individual complies wSdi what is included in the plan, tliis should be 
considered engaged in work (similar to satisfactori’ secondar)* school attendance). 

Section 6(c)(10), Page 15, line 23-4 — Open issue — how to verify participation in acthities 
As several witnesses liave noted in the TANF hearings diis year, verification of hours of 
participation consumes substantial staff time and fundamentally alters die relationship bet^\’een case 
managers and recipients. Instead of providing die support diat recipients need to succeed in 
implementing dieir plan, case managers spend more dian lialf of dieir time tracking down 
documentation to verifS’ every hour of participation. With die elimination of die caseload reduction 
credit, almost eveiy state will be required to do more to acliieve a 50 percent work participation rate 
— and they will be required to do so with no additional money. One way to free up staff time to 
engage more families in work activities is to reduce the time that staff airrendy spend verifying 
participation. 

In order to maximize die time staff can spend working widi recipients to help diem develop and 
execute die Individual Oppoitunit)* Plans included in the draft legislation, we recommend that 
Congress require HHS to promu^ate regulations diat simplifo cuixenl verification requirements and 
reduce die staff burden for gadiering documentation. As an example, instead of requiring states to 
gadier dociuncntation for classroom and hoiiieu'ork hours for students in a poslsecondart’ 
education program, diey could be required to verifo hiU-time eiuollment in good standing at regular 
intervals (e.g., e\’er)’ tluee mondis). Tliere are some actii’ities, such as work experience, where 
coUecting time sheets to document horn's of participation mav still be appropriate. HHS should be 
required to consider each type of activit)* separately and to develop standards that take into account 
the nature of die activity and how it might var)* from one locale to die next. 
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We also suggest lliat language be added or strengthened in Section 5 on tlie lOP be to make it clear 
tliat tlie plan should include a list of tlie activities tlie recipient will be required to engage in to meet 
their required hours of participation. 

Section 6(c) — add a provision to include persons in subsidized employment in WPR 
Tlie VCTR improvements should also include a provision to allow subsidized job participants to 
count in the Work Participation Rate. States should be allowed to count persons receiving TANF or 
MOE-tunded subsidized employment in the work rate even if diev are not otiierwise teceiv'ing 
“assistance.” Since job subsidies are defined as non-assistance, slates gel no VCTR credit now luiJess 
the family is otherwise iecei\’ing assistance, such as a reduced cash assistance benefit. Language dial 
would accomplish tliis has already been included at Sec. 1 10(b) in H.R. 3005 introduced by Rep. 
Daiuiv Dav’is and could be incorporated here. 

Section 6(d), p. 16 — Penalty for failing to meet WPR 

We support diis change in penalty approach. We are concerned dial die references to “die 
succeeding tiscal year” and “preceding dscal year” may not match die reality* that die reporting and 
analyzing of the data are not instantaneous and can involve a multi-year lag time betvi'een die year 
for wliicli die work participation rate is measured and die time dial HHS notides a state dial it has 
failed to meet die mininiiuii rate dius triggering penalti’ consequences. Moreover, if a state appeals a 
determination dial it has failed the rate or seeks odier penalty relief or enters into corrective 
compliance as available under the law, die time at wliich die obligation to pay die penalt)' (or, in diis 
case, increase the MOE) does not arise until after diese processes are completed. It would be best 
to ensiue diat die references to die tiscal year do not result in triggering an increased MOE 
obligation for a year that is prior to the time at which HHS notides a state that it has failed to meet 
the work rate or at wliich a penalt)* would odieraise be due. 

Section 6(c), p. 17 — Report on state engagement of recipients not working in unsubsidized 
employment. 

Tliis report largely duplicates die tipe of information diat states already report as part of the data 
reporting requirements, so it is largely unnecessan’. And, because it may not exaedy match die 
current reporting requirements, tliis additional report would become an additional burden. It will not 
exaedy match because die work participation data reporting applies to “work eligible individuals” as 
detined by HHS rules pursuant to directives from Congress in die Deticit Reduction Act of 2(X)5. 
Tlie language in the proposed provision refers to adults and minor cliild head of household who 
“received” assistance. VC^ork-eligible individuals include parents in die household who do not 
receive assistance, such as persons who are excluded due to a sanction, an adult-only time limits, or 
other disqualifi’ing pienalt}’. Tliis report would therefore require to largely overlapping but 
teclmically different sets of data to be reported. Moreover, die time frames in die proposed 
language are not reasonable, requiring an apparendy instantaneous report at die end of the tiscal year 
on wliich the state is repoiting. Given all of die additional tilings that will be required of states 
luider diis bill with no new resources, adding a rediuidanl report should be dropped from die bill. 

Section 6(f), p. 19 — Adding new goal of poverty reduction 

We support die addition of diis new goal, but note that it refers to reducing povert)’ rather diaii 
specifically focusing on reducing cliild pov’ert)'. Under the TANF block grant, die wording of the 
goals sliapes how die fluids can be spent. We are concerned diat this new goal, without adding die 
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foais on reducing cluld poveit)’, coiJd ftirther expand ways that TANF huids could be spent 
witlioul regard to whedier lliere is a family witli a cliild. 

Page 19, line 21, after “reduce,” insert “cliild” 

Section 6(h), p. 20 — Open issue for indisiduaJs comicted of drug-rehted crimes 
We urge tlie Committee to use tliis opportunit)* to entirely repeal the ban on TANF (and SNAP) 
receipt by indi\’iduals who have been convicted of drug-related crimes. Ch^er tlie years, a number of 
states have opted out, or partially opted out of tliis ban for tlieir TANF programs because of tlie 
luifair treatment of tliose who liave already paid tlieir debt to society, and because it treats tliose 
with dnig-related convictions more harslily dian tliose with coimctions for rape or murder. Most 
recently, Alabama opted out as part of a criminal justice reform bill. Full repeal of tliis ban would be 
the simplest and cleanest way to do tliis. However, if tlie Committee does not fully repeal tlie ban, 
but instead, narrows it, drafting and design is important so tliat states diat previously have fuUv or 
pardv opted out are not required to go dirough diat process again (tliat is, so tliis does not create a 
step backw'ards for many states.) Wliile we urge full radier dian partial repeal, language in die 
REDEEM Act pending in Congress is a model for partial repeal without adversely affecting states 
diat have alreadi' acted in tliis area. 

Section 8 (a), p. 28-9. No counting of third-party spending as MOE 

We support diis cliange, and allow’ing a pliase-in period, but surest diat die language “goods and 
services” is more narrow than die scope of what can coimt as diird-party MOE luider die current 
federal mlcs at 45 CFR 263.2(e) and die 2004 polict’ guidance diat audioriaed diird-parti* MOE. 
Suggest broadening to match die scope of die HHS language. 

P. 28, line 1-2, after “all,” strike “goods and services” and insert “expenditiues for benefits or 
serxices including cash donations and in-kind contributions” 

P. 28, line 8, after “such, strike “goods and services” and insert “expenditures for benefits or 
ser\4ces includuig cash donations and in-kind contributions” 

Section 8(e), p. 32 — Open Issue on whether to create a floor on share of spending on core 
activities 

We urge die Committee to require a floor, such as 50 percent, on TANF and MOE spending on the 
core activities of w'ork, cliild care and basic assistance. Tlie Discussion Draft adds a number of new 
obligations on states - mandating assessments and lOPs, enga^ig a larger share of recipients in 
work acti\'ities, adding new outcome measure and reporting requirements, ^'et it adds no new 
resources; uideed, repiuposiiig of the Contii^enc)* Fund and reduction of the block grants under die 
proposed outcome measure w’ill mean few’er resources. If states are to step up dieir w'ork program 
performance, diey wiH need to invest more resources in w'ork activities and w-ork supports such as 
cliild care and transportation. If states are to further die new’ goal of poverti* reduction, families 
must have access to benefits and ser\’ices to improve their employment prospects and family 
outcomes. Wliile some most states already spend over 50 percent of state and federal TANF fluids 
on diese core ser\’ices, nearly half of states do not. And the states diat have used block grant fluids 
in odier areas of die stale budget w'ill not be able to pull die fluids back to welfare reform core 
purposes absent a mandate such as a minimiun floor. 
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Section 9, p. 35-37. Blimination of marriage penalty. 

We support eliiniiiating die separate t\eo-parenl work participation rate and hourly requirement. We 
also surest additional provisions to lift die marriage penalt)’ that a number of states continue to 
impose luidcr TANF. A munber of states liave carried over “deprivation** requirements from die 
former AFDC program^ even diough diei* have tlexibililv to drop such provisions luider TANF. 
Specifically, some states have continued die work liiston,’ test, or die “working less than 100 hours” 
rule, that applied luider AFDC as an element of demonstrating diat a cliild in a two-parent family 
was deprived of parental support due to die unemployment of a parent. If marriage penaldes are 
tnily to be eliminated, states should be prohibited from applnng additional eligibilit)* requirements, 
such as diese deprivation policies, to two-parent families. Instead, states should be required to serv'e 
tv.*o-parent families luider die same policies diat apply to single-parent families. 

Section 10, p. 40, Subsidized employment demonstration projects 
We recommend diat die restriction diat federal fluids caiuiot exceed 50 percent of die wages 
received by a recipient during the period be removed. Tliere is no evidence to suggest diat diis 
restriction Mill produce better impacts dian odicr models. In addition, we are concerned diat diis 
restriction may discourage states trom de\’eIoping subsidized employment programs for individuals 
with die most signidcant employment barriers viiiere larger subsidies may need to be provided to get 
employers to liire die program paiticipants. Wlien the TANF Emergency Funds M’erc available, 
states experimented widi a number of different approaches to providing M-age subsidies and 
different approaches are noM- being tested through tM'O different demonstration projects. Until M'e 
have e\idence of die most effective models of subsidized employment, we beliex'e states should be 
able to decide how to structure dieir programs, including how much of die M'ages should be paid 
over die course of a year. 

Section 16, p. 117 — Effective Date 

We diink diere is a mistake in die reference for one of die exceptions to die overall effective date. 
We believe that instead of 5(1), the intended section for die exception M'as likely 6^) wluch has a 
separate effective dale, and accelerated effective dale opdon, for die M’ork participation rate changes. 

Other issues 


Strengthen the Family Violence Option and Integrate wth the New Assessment and lOP 
Provisions 

Tliere has long been a discoiuiect between die F\*0 provisions and odier federal requirements 
including die work requirements. Tliis reaudiotizatioii of TANF and die beefed up assessment and 
lOP provisions represent an opportunitv* to integrate die Family Violence Option service plans and 
waiv'ers widi the new lOP and work participation rate calculation. Under die ciurent laiv and rules, 
a state diat has chosen die F\*0 must screen and identifv' domestic violence victims and refer to 
appropriate services. Any federally-recognized F\*0 wawers must be part of an individualized 
services plan and must include eniplovinent goals, consistent widi protections tor die victim of 
domestic violence. Under the TANF rules at 45 CFR 260.50 et seq., a F\^0 waiv’er from a state’s 
work requirements is only granted if it would be mote difficult tor an individual to except domestic 
violence or if it untairly penalizes such individuals. Odierwise, die F\^0 plan must be designed to 
lead to work. Tlie F\’'0 must be reviewed every six moiidis. 
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Some F\'’0 waiv’ers and plan miglit include moditled or more flexible work activities and some may 
prov’ide an exemption from anv work participation for a period ot time. Under current law and 
rules, the work participation rale is calailated williout making any allowance tor modifled work 
requirements as part of a F\^0 service plan, or for a waiver from work requirements. An 
waiver, wliile requiring extensive development and documentation, does not remove that individual 
from the work rate calculation. (Waivers could come into play only with respect to VCTR penalt)' 
relief after a state has failed the work rate.) And luider current law, there is no flexibility' for baixier 
remov’al activities, or modified hoius, but dial could change widi die ne\r* job readiness component. 

We suggest direcdy incorporating the F\^0 into the new lOP and work rale calculation. Tlie F\'0 
service plan and acti\’it\’ modiflcations should be part of the lOP. Wlien die F^^O waiver includes 
an exemption from work participation, die adult sliould be excluded from die work rate. And when, 
the F^'O waiver and service plan includes modifled activities or hour's, compliance with the plan 
should be deemed as engaged in work for piu'poses, subject to six-month (or tliree) revievr’s. 
Both of diese options would give states incentives to better utilize die federal evaluation and 
re\'iew provisions. 

Penalties for not meeting the Work Participation Rale in recent years 

Tlie Discussion Draft does not address what happens to penalties that are in the pipeline for the 
VCTR for years since 2007. Some stales are in various stages of penalty relief requests or corrective 
compliance plans, and the work rates that stales have achieved for years after 2012 have not yet been 
flnalized. We suggest that Congress let states start fresh here with a clean slate under the new niles; 
any penalties for VCTR failures from 2007-2015 should be waived. 

Wliile the Discussion Draft broadens what can count toward die work rate and redesigns die penalty 
stnicture prospectively, it also makes die work rates harder to meet by eliminating die caseload 
reduction credit and certain worker supplement approaches. It would be unreasonable to require 
stales to acliieve corrective compliance luider these new rules and yet be subject to the old penalty 
structure of block grant reductions. And widi no neve resources, and many new obligations, states 
should focus on moving foward, not spending time, energy and resomces to address past failiues 
mider old requirements that Congress has agreed should be changed. 
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July 17. 20 US 


Director of Income and Work Supports. Center for Law and Social Policy 


Comments on Discussion Draft of TANF Reauthorization Bill 
Subcommittee on Human Resources. Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 


Thank you for the opportunity to share the Center for Law and Social Policy's (CLASP’s) views 
on the subcommittee’s discussion draft bill to reauthorize the Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF) program for fiscal years (FYs) 2016-2020. CLASP advocates for public 
policies that reduce poverty, improve the lives of poor people, and create ladders to economic 
security for all. regardless of race, gender or geography. We have extensive experience working 
on income and work support programs at both the federal and state levels. 

In this response, we build upon the testimony for the record we submitted for the April 30. 20 IS 
hearing on improving TANF, as well as previous recommendations regarding TANF 
reauthorization. In our testimony, we emphasized that TANF has a dual mission: 


• To alleviate poverty and prevent material hardship among children and families, 
especially those who arc particularly vulnerable due to circumstances such as disability, 
domestic violence, or homelessness; and 

• To create effective pathways to economic security, including access to quality education 
and training programs and individualized services for those with barriers to employment. 

In these comments, we assess the discussion draft bill primarily by whether it would make states 
more or less likely to accomplish these goals with their TANF programs. We will provide 
additional technical comments directly to the subconunittee staff. In our previous testimony, we 
identified two primary reasons why TANF has not been effective: (1) the block grant funding 
structure of TANF means less money in real terms has been available for income support and 
work programs, and (2) the Work Participation Rate (WPR), which has been the primary 
performance measure for TANF, does not provide states an incentive to operate effective 
programs, particularly for the most disadvantaged workers with children. 

Overall, the discussion draft takes significant steps forward in improving the WPR to give states 
credit for the range of activities that would support TANF recipients in obtaining and succeeding 
in employment. In particular, the bill would give slates greater flexibility to serve individuals 
with barriers to employment and other disabilities, and would recognize the realities of today's 
labor market in counting more education and training activities toward the rate. This section 
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includes many recommendations we have previously made, and we strongly applaud the changes 
to the WPR. 

However, the draft does not partner this new flexibility with additional federal resourees to 
expand services. Because providing appropriate services for highly needy individuals with 
major barriers to work is expensive, the experience in other workforce programs, as well as 
TANF. is that without clearly targeted resources and carefully designed incentives, employment 
measures can have the unintended consequence of encouraging “creaming" - failing to serve the 
most vulnerable families. This is particularly worrisome in TANF. where some states have a 
history of such exclusion, yet where excluding the neediest families directly contradicts the core 
anti-poverty purpose. Moreover, in addition to the lack of resources, the elimination of some 
tools that states have previously used to meet the WPR may make it challenging for some states 
to meet the rate. We remain concerned that states failing to meet the new rate may respond by 
restricting access to cash assistance for the most \ailnerable families, rather than by expanding 
services. We therefore provide some recommendations for how to build on the discussion draft 
to strengthen both parts of TANF’s dual mission. 

Goals of TANF 

For the first time, the draft discussion bill explicitly adds poverty reduction as a goal of TANF. 
although only through the mechanism of employment. This is an important step towards 
signaling the centrality of poverty reduction to TANF. However, without incentives to ensure 
that states provide a meaningful safety net to poor families with children, this addition is largely 
symbolic. As discussed more in the performance measurement section, we would support 
including measures to ensure states do not respond to budgetary and performance measurement 
pressures by denying assistance to poor families. 

One example of such a measure is the TANF/poverty ratio. The Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities has calculated that in 2013. for every 100 poor families with children in the U.S. only 
26 received TANF assistanee. down from 68 when TANF was created.' In 9 stales, less than 10 
families receive TANF for every 100 poor families with children.^ Moreover, the families that do 
receive assistance remain deeply poor due to inadequate benefit levels. In 2014. for a family of 
three with no other income, every state’s TANF benefits were an amount that totaled less than 50 
percent of the poverty line. In 34 slates, such a family would qualify for benefits worth less than 
30 percent of the poverty line^. 

Block grant structure 

The bill makes minimal changes to the block grant structure and federal funding. It does not 
adjust the overall block grant, which has declined by 32 percent due to inflation since 1 996. and 
has also not been adjusted for population growth. It also does not restore the supplemental 
grants (provided until FY 2012) for 17 states that were disadvantaged by the original funding 
formula. Overall, we are concerned that the declining block grant funding combined with higher 
expectations for services for those who receive assistance will lead states to further restrict 
access for families. 
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Moreover, the bill eliminates the contingency fund and redirects the resources for targeted 
grants, leaving no source of resources to respond lo economic downturns. The recent recession 
vividly demonstrated the challenges of a block grant structure. TANF generally failed lo respond 
10 spiking unemplo>ineni. suggesting the need for more resources, not fewer. Because the 
proposal eliminates the contingency fund without replacing its role, there will be no aspect of 
TANF binding designed to respond lo greater economic need. While we see the proposed 
discretional^' grants as generally positive, they should not trade oft* against the core need for a 
binding strategy that can respond to economic distress, whether state-specific or national. 

We strongly urge the Committee to increase the block grant by at least S5 billion to bring the 
grant up to the real value it had in 1996. and to include an inflation adjustment going forward. In 
addition, we urge funding for a new contingency fund that could be used for cash assistance or 
subsidized employment in limes of economic downturn. 

Uses of Funds 


In addition to the declining real value of the federal block grant, one of the major reasons why 
TANF spending on core services, including cash assistance, work programs, and child care, has 
been limited is that the great flexibility of the TANF block grant, and the required state spending 
under the maintenance of effort (MOE) requirement, means these activities must compete against 
a wide range of other services. Under current law, slates have bill flexibility to define a “needy" 
family, and some have set income standards for some TANF- or MOE-funded ser\'ices at 
significantly higher levels. The draft discussion bill limits TANF and MOE expenditures to 
families with incomes under 200% of the poverty line at the time of application for assistance in 
order lo direct services to low-income families. While we are generally supportive of this 
provision as it applies to services and benefits provided directly from TANF. we would 
recommend clarifying that the provision does not apply to transfers to the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant (CCDBG). As states seek lo manage CCDBG funds to ensure smooth 
access to and transition out of CCDBG (with no “cliff’ effect) and to implement the new 
CCDBG reauthorization with its goals of quality and access for working families, having 
separate requirements from TANF will make it harder to create a successful unified system. We 
are also interested in learning from states whether there are other services where this limit would 
have unanticipated ill effects. (We make further comments related to this issue in the section on 
program alignment at the end of the testimony ). 

The discussion draft bill also includes a placeholder for an unresolved issue of whether to set a 
floor and require states lo spend a minimum amount of their TANF/MOE funds on core activities 
including cash assistance, work activities, and child care. At the hearing, a minimum level of 50 
percent was suggested. We strongly support limiting slate legislatures' ability to divert TANF 
binding from these core purposes, while recognizing that such a requirement might need to be 
phased in over lime, as nearly half of the stales currently fall below that proposed floor. Since 
stales currently spend on average just 6 percent of their combined TANF/MOE funds on cash 
assistance. 8 percent on work activities, and 16 percent on child care**, a 50 percent floor would 
both help remove the incentive for states to limit access to cash assistance and increase the 
available resources for workforce training and child care, enabling states to meet the new 
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performance goals. In addition, we would recommend all additional MOE funds that states are 
required to expend as part of a penalty should be limited to these core areas. 

One new use of funds that would be allowable under the bill is transfers to Title fV'-B. which 
funds child welfare serx'ices. WTiile we strongly support adequate funding for child welfare 
activities, adding them to TANF as an allowable use of funds is likely to put additional pressure 
on the block grant: therefore we cannot recommend this provision. 

Finally, another approach the Committee could consider as part of targeting state funds more 
effectively to the core activities is narrowing the provision in current law that allows spending on 
activities authorized by state AFDC and Emergency Assistance plans prior to the 1996 TANF 
legislation After almost 20 years, this would be an opportune time to reassess the rationale for 
grandfathering prior uses. 

MOE Requirement 

The discussion draft bill attempts to strengthen the MOE requirement to ensure continued state 
investment in the purposes of TANF by preventing states from claiming third party (non- 
governmental expenditures) as MOE. with this limitation phased in over several years. This 
practice allows states to meet the MOE requirement without actually spending state or local 
dollars on needy families, and therefore we support this change. At the same time, it is worth 
noting that the elimination of the contingency fund takes away the incentive many states had to 
spend at higher levels of MOE (in order to access the contingency fund, states had to spend at the 
100 percent MOE level, rather than 7.6 percent or 80 percent). We do not know whether, on net. 
these provisions will result in any increase in state MOE spending when implemented. 

Work participation rale improvements 

We applaud provisions in the draft bill to more effectively support work by lifting restrictions 
that limit states’ ability to receive credit towards the WPR for engaging TANF recipients in 
meaningful work-related activities. CLASP has called for these changes for many years and 
enthusiastically supports them. These changes bring the TANF statute into far closer alignment 
with the evidence around effective workforce development activities, and with the key elements 
of the recent bipartisan workforce reauthorization, the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity 
Act (WlOA). 

One set of changes would make it easier for states to provide individualized sers'ices for 
individuals with barriers to employment, including disabilities. The bill would allow job 
readiness activities to count as work-related activities, as long as they were determined 
appropriate as part of the new Individual Opportunity Plans. While the bill does not offer a 
definition for job readiness, this would presumably allow for the counting of activities such as 
mental health services or safe housing for an individual experiencing domestic violence, as well 
as activities in service plans mandated under transitional housing, child welfare, or justice 
systems. This would be an important improvement over current law. under which barrier- 
removal activities such as mental health services and substance abuse treatment are only 
countable toward the work participation rate as part of “job search; job readiness" and therefore 
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only countable for a few weeks per year. A significant share of TANF recipients experience 
such conditions, and these individuals are particularly poorly seived by the "one-size-fils-all" 
approach many states have adopted in response to the WPR restrictions.* In addition, states 
could get half credit for individuals participating at least half of the required hours, and possibly 
get full partial credit if their tracking systems are up to standard. 

Several changes would expand states’ ability to receive credit for engaging recipients in 
education and training activities - all of which are consistent with the most up-to-date evidence 
about what works, as well as with the bipartisan WIOA reauthorization. These include: 
removing the distinction between "core and non-core” activities — which would allow increased 
counting of job skills training and education related to employment — and allowing vocational 
education to be counted for up to 24 months, rather than the 1 2 months currently countable. The 
bill would also expand the provision allowing teen parents to meet the work requirements 
through high school attendance, or the equivalent, or education related to employment to young 
adults through age 25. This is critical because having a high school diploma or its equivalent is 
strongly linked to employment and is a prerequisite to postsecondary education. Postsecondary 
credentials open doors to good jobs and wages, and available data clearly demonstrates 
significantly lower annual wages for adult full-time workers with a high school diploma or less. 
These changes increase the likelihood that stales will allow welfare recipients to participate in 
education and training programs that will help them to permanently escape poverty. 

The draft raises the question of whether to lift the cap on the share of recipients who can be 
counted as participating based on vocational education and high school attendance. We urge 
Congress to do so, because otherwise states may feel compelled to keep restrictions. The 
Congressional Research Service (CRS) has estimated that 32.2 percent of work-eligible 
individuals in TANF are 24 and under.* 

Finally, the bill would allow job search to count for up to half the required hours of participation 
without lime limit (and for three months as a stand-alone activity). While it is not productive to 
send people to lull-lime job search over and over,’ it makes sense for stales to receive credit for 
clients who combine job search with part-time work or training. 

The discussion draft also elimmates the separate and higher work participation rate for two- 
parent families. This rale was so unachievable that 25 states and the District of Columbia have 
opted not to provide any assistance to two-parent families through TANF * We strongly support 
this provision, which contributes to family stability and reduces the marriage penalty. 

Taking advantage of the increased flexibility to implement high-quality training and job 
readiness activities will require more resources than most states currently spend on work 
activities. While some resources may be available from non-TANF sources, it is important to 
recognize that those funding streams (such as WIOA) have also frequently been capped or 
reduced over the last decade. Therefore, stales must be both enabled and encouraged to spend 
more of their TANF and MOE frmds on work-related services. 

One way to do this would be to simplify the tracking and verification of hours of participation, 
which is left as an open question in the discussion draff. It is essential that this change be 
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included, particularly because monitoring and tracking participation consumes a great deal of 
slate resources. As mentioned in the hearing, one study of employment counselors in Minnesota 
found that they spent 53 percent of their TANF lime on documentation activities such as 
verifying, collecting, and reporting information for WPRs. and 47 percent on direct service 
activities such as creating employment plans, identifying barriers to work, and assisting with job 
search.’ Given the lack of additional funds, if Congress expects states to take seriously the new 
expectations in the bill regarding assessment and case management, stales must be able to spend 
less lime documenting participation and more time helping participants succeed. Both 
caseworkers and participants would welcome the reduced burden of documentation. 

Another important and welcome change to the W’PR is the replacement of the current penalty 
structure — which takes federal funds away from stales that fail to meet the target rates — with a 
revised penalty requiring states that fail the rates to invest more of their own funds through an 
increased MOE requirement. As noted before, states should be required to invest these additional 
funds in cash assistance, work services, or child care. 

State Incentives and Penalties 

At the same time the bill broadens in a very positive way the activities that can be included as 
work participation, it also includes provisions that will make it significantly harder for slates to 
meet the work participation rate. WTiile we support some of the provisions individually, we are 
concerned that without additional resources or incentives to sen'e needy people, an unintended 
consequence will be that slates exclude more families from TANF. We have some suggestions 
here and would be pleased to discuss more options with the Committee. 

Specifically, the bill would eliminate the caseload reduction credit (CRC). which lowers the 
target rate states must achieve. This is a major change. In FY 2012. the most recent year for 
which WPR data are available, only 1 1 slates would have met the WPR w ithout the benefit of the 
CRC. Thirteen stales would have fallen 20 points or more short of their target rate. 

CLASP has long had concerns about the CRC and the incentives it provides to reduce cash 
assistance caseloads, regardless of need. Under none of the stated goals of TANF is it plausible 
to consider someone a success who leaves assistance without any source of income, yet states 
receive as much credit toward the WPR for someone who is sanctioned off or reaches the time 
limit without work as for someone who earns enough to no longer need assistance. However, we 
are concerned states may respond to the loss of die CRC in undesirable ways, given that this 
change is not paired with additional funding or minimum expectations for serx'ing needy 
families. 

In addition, the bill requires HHS to determine how to exclude from WPR calculations the 
people who receive assistance under programs that provide a minimal benefit under different 
rules “solely or primarily" created to boost stale's WPR. In 2010. the Government 
AccounWbility Office reported that 23 states were operating worker supplement programs." 
although it is not clear that all of them would be affected by the language in the bill. It is 
important to recognize that states may operate cash assistance under different rules for purposes 
other than the WPR, such as to serve caregiver relatives caring for children who would otherwise 
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be in foster care, or to assist newly employed workers with the additional costs incurred by going 
to work. Congress should be careful not to unduly restrict such efforts. 

As noted earlier, even with the e.xpanded activities allowable under the discussion bill, it is likely 
to remain easier and cheaper for a state to improve its WPR by serving fewer families who need 
assistance than to raise the WPR by running a more effective program. The cost of providing 
high-quality assessments, case management, and appropriate activities has oRen discouraged 
states from providing appropriate services to low-income families with significant barriers to 
employment. Simple math shows it is far cheaper to create procedures that make it hard for the 
most disadvantaged families to get help in the first place, to e.\empt them from participation 
requirements, or simply to allow them to be sanctioned off the rolls than it is to provide intensive 
services. Therefore, we recommend these provisions that raise the target rate states must achieve 
be phased in over a few years, giving states an opportunity to revamp their services. In addition, 
as discussed below, we believe performance measures should include indicators of access to cash 
assistance as well as indicators of states’ effectiveness in serving those who receive such 
assistance. 

There is increasing consensus that the effectiveness of public programs should be measured, as 
much as possible, by their effects on outcomes for the populations they are designed to serve. 
CLASP has long argued Congress should replace the WPR with outcome-based perfonnance 
measures that will help foster and improve the effectiveness of these programs. At the same time 
we have urged proceeding carefully and thoughtfully, lest we replace the WPR with outcome 
measures that also have perverse consequences, including discouraging states from providing 
TANF assistance to families where the parents face barriers to employment. 

The draft bill creates new performance measures, based on employment of welfare leavers in the 
2“* and 4* quarters Starting in 2018, a portion of the states' block grants would be withheld and 
could only be earned back by achieving target goals in these measures. The penalties for not 
meeting targets in the draft are draconian compared to other federal education and workforce 
programs with measures, targets, and sanctions. For example, under WIOA. the penalty for not 
meeting performance goals is 5 percent of the Governor’s set-aside, which is a small percentage 
of the total WIOA funding. 

Such high-stakes performance measures, particularly using indicators that have not previously 
been collected and benchmarked, create large incentives for "creaming” (e g., denying service to 
hardcr-to-serve populations) and other ways of manipulating measures in ways that are umelated 
to actual performance. Evaluations of programs for the most disadvantaged participants confirm 
that programs with proven impacts are likely to have outcomes that appear disappointing when 
compared to programs serving people with recent work history. For example. MDRC evaluated 
New York City’s Personal Roads to Individual Development and Employment (PRIDE) 
program, an initiative that provided specialized work experience and job search services to 
individuals who had previously been exempted from work requirements due to disability, but 
who did not qualify for federal disability benefits. This program increased employment rates by 
more than 2.^ percent compared to a control group - but only a third of the recipients assigned to 
PRIDE ever worked in formal jobs during the two years after assigrunent. and only 3 percent 
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worked ever^' quarter of those two years. Therefore, a program that includes such individuals 
will achieve much lower outcomes than one that screens them out and denies them services. 

Therefore, while supportive of the overall desire to incorporate outcome-based measures into the 
TANF system. CLASP makes the following recommendations: 

• Revise proposed outcome measures to match the comparable WIOA performance 
measures so that states do not have to calculate slightly different measures for 
overlapping populations: 

• Collect data and set baselines for performance on new measures before requiring states to 
commit to target rates: 

• Take into account the populations serv'ed, either through a regression model, as used 
under WIOA, or by asking states to describe subgroups within their TANF population 
and set different targets for each rate; 

• Include measures of states' performance in providing access to benefits, such as the 
TANF-to-poverty ratio, as well as employment measures: 

• Instead of penalizing states that fail to achieve their targets with a loss of a portion of 
their the block grant, the sanction should instead be increased MOE requirements (as 
under the revised WPR penalty) and or reduced flexibility to use TANF and MOE funds 
to support services other than cash assistance, work activities, and child care: and 

• Congress should give states the ability to add additional performance measures, such as 
“Measurable Skill Gains.” the interim measure of progress tracked under WIOA. 

CLASP will separately provide additional technical comments on the specific measures proposed 
in the draft bill and how better to align them with the performance measures under WIOA. As 
currently written, we have deep concerns about both the details of the measures and the 
significant funding gap caused by the lag between when funds will be withheld and the period 
when the data will be available to measure state performance. 

Alignment with other programs 

WIOA. The draft bill strongly encourages states to include TANF in a Combined Plan under 
WIOA. an approach that generally makes sense since TANF is a required one-stop partner under 
WIOA unless the Governor opts out. The suggestion above for performance measures to be 
aligned across TANF and WIOA is even more important in the context of such joint planning, as 
separate measures make it far more difficult for programs to align. In addition, we would be 
glad to work with the Committee staff on technical changes to the proposed opt-out provision in 
this draft; the current version actually entails more intensive alignment and coordination with 
workforce programs than would Combined Planning itself, so it inadvertently undercuts the 
Governor’s opt-out authority. 

CCDBG. Consistent with the broad interest in program alignment reflected in the draft bill, we 
recommend that the Committee consider requiring that the provision of the bipartisan CCDBG 
reauthorization apply to child care funded directly through TANF. as well as through transfers to 
CCDBG. This would ensure that all children, including the most vulnerable children on TANF, 
receive the appropriate protections from CCDBG including health and safety requirements and 
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provisions that ensure stability of care. Should this provision be included, the CCDBG federal 
eligibility limit of 85 percent of median income limit would apply to these funds as well, rather 
dian the new 2005 b of poverty limit under TANF. 

Discretionary grants 

In general, the purposes of the proposed discretionary grants are valuable. Our one concern, as 
noted earlier, is the elimination of the contingency fund with no provision for another approach 
to adding resources for economic downturns. We have two specific comments: on the case 
management demonstrations and the Social Impact Bond demonsnations. 

While the TANF caseload is heterogeneous, and no one strategy will work for everyone, there 
are certainly multi-need families that would likely benefit from a close relationship with a skilled 
case manager. In addition, research suggests that the effectiveness of case management 
strategies depends on the availability of serv'iees - that is. case managers succeed by providing a 
trusting relationship that helps families choose, access, and succeed in services, not by 
substituting for sert'ices.'^ For example, if a parent is caring for a disabled child and does not 
have a high school education, the case manager can give her hope and a sense of practical goals 
that will enable her to move through these issues, but the case manager cannot substitute for a 
high-quality and reliable child care setting and an effective education and training pathway. For 
this reason, we believe these demonstrations will be far more likely to show success if the bill 
includes provisions we have suggested elsewhere to strengthen services, including more 
resources for states and changes in state incentives. 

We are very pleased the case management, subsidized emplojinent, two-generation, and in- 
demand sectoral employment pilots are all targeted to very needy families and individuals, 
whether current TANF recipients, recent recipients, or (as in the case of subsidized employment) 
certain unemployed and low-income people. We would recommend the Social Impact Bond 
demonstration include similar language, targeting the resources to TANF recipients or recent 
recipients. As we noted in a recent paper summarizing the status of Social Impact Bond- 
financed initiatives''*, while this funding mechanism has the potential to expand the scope of 
effective public programs for the poorest and most-vulnerable citizens using private capital, there 
are significant up-front costs for project development, which this bill would provide federal 
funding to support. TANF funds should not be used to support the costs of projects that would 
not benefit needy families. 

Conclusion 

Thank you very much for your attention to these important issues regarding the TANF program 
and, in particular, for the Committee’s commitment to improving the work participation rate and 
the pathways to work for the nation’s most vulnerable families. We appreciate the opportunity to 
comment on both the draft bill’s strengths and the areas where it could go further and achieve 
greater success. We stand ready to work with the Committee to provide any information and 
assistance that would be helpful. 


' chart Book: TANF at 18, Ceiiier on Budget and Policy Priorities. August 22. 2014. 
-view&id-.t566- 
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^ These states are Arizona. Georgia. Idaho. Indiana. Louisiana. North Carolina. Oklahoma. Texas and Wyoming. 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. “State Fact Sheets; Trends in State TANK Caseloads”. November 2014. 
http: \»Av\v c bpp orgTeseafcli/stale»fact»slieels»irends» i ii»statc»tanf»caseloads . 

^Elizabeth Lower-Basch. TANF 10! : Cash Assistance, CLASP. May 201 5. http://www.clasp.org/resources-aad- 
miblication.s/Dublicaiion- 1 /TANF- 1 0 1 -Cash- Assistance pdf . 

Tlizabelh Lower-BaschT TANF fOI: Block Grant. CLASP. May 2015. http://www.clasp.org/resottrce5-and- 
publicaiions'publication-l/TANF-lOl-Block-Grampdf . 

^ Dan Bloom. Pamela J. Loprest. and Sheila R. Zedlewski. TANF Recipients yvith Barriers to Employment . Urban 
Institute. August 2011. 

http: Av ww uidrc-org/site s de fault f il esTANF°< > 20Recipieuts°i>20wiih^«20Barriers*o20to*o20Eiuplovmem.pdf . 

* Gene Falk, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANFf: Welfare-to-Work Revisited, Congressional 
Research Service Report R42768. October 2012. http://fas.ore:8080/s&p/crs/iui5c/R42768.pdf . 

’ Cheng Hsaio. “Evaluating the efTectivcness of Washington state repeated job search services on the employment 
rate of prime-age female welfare recipients”. Journal of Econometrics 60 (July 2008). 
http : WWW. sciencedtrect.coui scienc e article/uii S03044076080005 1 1 . 

* Office of Family Assistance. H'orA: Participation Rates - Fiscal Year 20! 2, ’Table lA: Combined TANF and SSP- 
MOE Work Participation Rates. Fiscal Year 2012” Administration for Children and Families. U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services. May 2015. http://www.acf.lilts.gov sites default files.bfa/wpr20 1 2table01a,pdf . 

* Dani Indovino ei al. TIte Flexibility Myth: How Organizations Providing MFIP Services are Faring Under New 
Federal Regulatimis. Hubert H. Humplirey Institute of Public Affairs. University of Minnesota. May 2008. 

Office of Family Assistance. H'oHc Participation Rates - Fiscal Year 20! 2. 

Government Accountability Office. Temporary Assistance for Needy Families: Implications of Recent Legislative 
and Economic Changes for State Programs and Work Participation Rates. Report GAO- 1 0-525. May 2010. 
http:' WWW. gao gov'uew items/dl0525. pdf . 

Dan Bloom. Cynthia Miller, and Gilda Azurdia. The Employment Retention and Advancement Project: Results 
from the Personal Roads to Individual Development and Emplovment (PRIDE) Program in New York City. MDRC. 
July 2007. 

Karin Martinson. Caroline Ratclifle. Elizabeth Harbison. and Joaima Fames. Minnesota Integrated Senices 
Project: Participant Characteristics and Program Implementation. Urban Institute. September 2007. 
http://ww'w.urban-org/research/publicatioa 'inin nesota-iniegrated-sem ces- pr oject-l . 

Elizabeth Lower-Basch. Social Impact Bonds: Overview and Considerations, March 20 1 4. 
http: / www.clasp.org lesources-and-publications'publication- 1 CLASP-Social-lnipact-Boods-SIBs-March-2014.pdf . 
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July 24. 2015 

The Honorable Charles Boustany, Chairman 
The Honorable Lloyd Doggclt 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 

Re; Comments on the TANF Reauthorization Draft 

The Child Welfare League of America (CWLA) appreciates the opportunity to send our 
recommendations on the draft Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
reaulhorizalion. 

As a child welfare organization we recognize the role that the TANF block grant plays in 
funding child welfare services in most of the states and jurisdictions. We know that 
surveys over the past fifteen years have consistently shown that states have drawn 
approximately 20 percent of their total federal child welfare funds from the TANF block 
grant. 

While the link between child welfare and welfare assistance is clear in financial terms we 
also recognize that the TANF block grant is vital in another significant way that is 
sometimes overlooked. TANF is significant in its role to assist some of the most 
vulnerable fatnilies in our country, especially those families in poverty and deep poverty. 
This is important if we are to make continued progress in reducing child maltreatment 
and in increasing permanency for the more than 600,000 children who experience out of 
home placements dtiring the year. 

As reeently highlighted in a 2014 Child Welfare Journal article. Child Maltreatment 
Entrenched by Poverty; How Financial Need is Linked to Poorer Outcomes in Family 
Preser\’ation: 

"Departments of Social Senices and localities that may not be adequately 
supporting families in reducing Ihe risk of maltreatment may be able to better 
seire those families most at risk by implementing more structurally-focused policy 
and services that alleviate poverty, addressing those families ’ material and 
economic need. " 
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CWI.A sees the TANF block grant as vital to addressing child welfare issues beyond the 
use of TANF as a source of federal funds for child welfare services but also as a critical 
tool to prov ide basic cash assistance and related supports including child care and work 
supports. 

CWLA supports a strong safety net for our most vulnerable families and their children. 
This TANF reauthorization olTers Congress the ability to reassert the TANF block grant 
as a key source of financial support and as a tool to help alleviate the impact of poverty. 
Although there are a number of actions we support in relationship to the rcauthorization 
of TANF including the need to increase the TANF block grant above the current SI 6.5 
billion (because it has lost more than 30 percent of its value due to inflation) and the need 
to increase the mandatory child care ftmd (which would leverage matching state child 
care funds), for the most part we focus our remarks on provisions you have included in 
the draft legislation: 

Individual Onnortunitv Plans 

This section of the bill sets up a process for evaluation and goals for the individual adult 
receiving cash assistance. We suggest that as part of “C” under content of the assessment 
plan that directs states to describe state assistance and services to be provided to the adult, 
states also outline how the agency will coordinate with other agencies the family may be 
involved with including the child welfare and the child protection agencies. 

In this same section of the draft bill under “E” where the obligations of the individual are 
outlined including .specific benchmarks to be met by the adult that the state also outline a 
similar set of measurable benchmarks and service the state will meet as part of the 
individual plan, lliis is intended to address any potential support services that may have 
waiting lists or are not available. 

Again under this same section of the draft bill under “H” and more generally in regard to 
the issue of substance use. We suggest that any state that requires drug testing as a part of 
the assessment or as part of overall eligibility determination, be required to provide any 
required or needed treatment serv ices. Substance use can be a significant factor in child 
welfare cases but if needed treatment is not available we are failing to provide key 
services that will assist adults in obtaining and keeping a job or families staying together. 

Elimination of C.'aseload Credit 

We support elimination of the caseload credit because it has placed too much emphasis 
on reduction of cash assistance caseloads since 1996. The overall goal of TANF should 
include not just assisting adults to find permanent and productive work but it must also 
include the provision of needed assistance for v'ulnerable families. Incentives that reward 
decreasing caseloads in times of great need as was the case during the recession of 2008- 
09 should not be a goal but in such instances the main goal must be to assist and protect 
families. We recognize the interaction this caseload reduction credit has on state work 
targets but caseload reduction in and of itself is a false test of success for this human 
service program. 
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Improved Counting Hours/Work 

We support improvements in how and what qualifies as work. We support allowing 
states to count as partial work credits for adults who may not be able to meet the full 
number of hours but who are working. We also support the broader definition of work 
that a state may be able to count. 

As part of this we support the expanded way in which slates can count vocation education 
as meeting the work requirements, the extension to 26 for adults seeking their GED or 
high school degrees and we suggest that a cap on how many adults are counted under the 
vocation education provisions be removed. 

Penalty Pror isions 

We believe that any penalties assessed on stales should be redirected into program 
improvement plans. If a state is failing to successfully move adults into work or failing to 
meet their targets, revenue from penalties assessed would be better utilized in working 
with that slate in developing more effective strategies around assistance and work. 

Purposes of the Act 

CWI.A supports the inclusion of poverty reduction as one of the purpo-ses of the act as we 
did more than a decade ago. We feel this is an important step in helping to focus TANF 
on assistance for poor families. 

CWLA also suggests that in addition to adding to the purposes that states being rewarded 
for increasing the number of poor families (or at least the number of families in deep 
poverty) receiving assistance. Wlien AFDC was converted into the TANF block grant in 
1 S>96 over 65 percent of poor families were receiving cash assistance through AFDC. In 
recent years that percentage has shrunk to approximately 26 percent of poor families 
receiving cash assistance. 

Individuals Convicted of a Drug Related Crime 

In response to your request for comment we suggest that the current blanket prohibition 
on assistance to anyone with a past conviction of a drug related crime should be 
eliminated. In the ongoing bipartisan efforts to review past legislative mandates in the 
criminal justice system we feel this ban should also be viewed in the same light. If we 
are to olTer assistance to people, adults and families in the greatest need we must 
recognize the need for second chances. 

Open Issue of Minimum Snending on C.'hild C'are. C.’ash Assistance and Work 
Activities 

CW1j\ supports a minimum level of TANF funds for core services originally covered 
under TANF, i.e. cash assistance, child care and work support activity as it relates to 
eventual employment. 

We do not know what that proper level of Itinding would be but could be based on earlier 
historic spending levels in a specific stale along with a review of what percentage of poor 
families are receiving cash assistance. Clearly if a state is using very little or no funding 
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for cash assistance they are not provide a key part of the safety net for vulnerable 
families. 

CWLA knows that TANF can be a key .source of flexible funds for child welfare but 
child welfare agencies and more importantly families are not helped if a set of fragile 
families arc pushed into the child welfare system because they were not able to access a 
erucial part of the human services safety net. 

Elimination of Marriage Penalh’ 

We support the elimination of the separate and often limes too rigorous work 
requirements and standards for married families. The current work requirements have 
often failed to take into account the challenges that many of these families experience due 
to the areas of the country they live in or because of some of the personal challenges that 
these families may be living with. 

Improving Onnortunities Funds 

We support these demonstration projects. We also propose that such case management 
coordination specifically include how case coordination will involve child welfares 
services (including child protection) substance abuse services and housing services if the 
adult and/or family are involved with those human service agencies. Eligibility and other 
restrictions such as child welfare directives on the termination of parental rights, 
eligibility requirements connected to eligibility for housing subsidies and other program 
requirements can sometime create cross purposes and goals between these services and 
agencies. 

Grants to Improve C'hild Well-Being By Supporting Two Parent Married Families 
and Responsible Fatherhood 

We urge the Committee to increase the amount available to tribal governments and 
consortia to at lea,st $5 million, more than doubling the total now permitted. Many of 
these governments and cortsortia arc of very limited financial resources and $2 million 
for an important initiative such as for prevention of child abuse and neglect, the provision 
of supportive services to children in out-of-home care and improved case management 
are too important to be underfunded. 

Under the section that promotes responsible fatherhood we urge the committee to also 
allow the funding of activities that promote fatherhood involvement in child welfare 
cases. Some initial work has been conducted in this area and we need to extend the 
outreach to fathers and the father’s family when a child is in state custody and such 
involvement is appropriate. 

Additional Concerns: 

In regard to data collection we suggest that states, through TANF in coordination with the 
child welfare agency collect data on the number of children in child only families that are 
in state custody while receiving child-only grants. In addition the state should indicate if 
these children are also counted as part of their AFCARS data as in the out-of-home care 
category. 
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We also propose that under the TANF program, if a state also has a Title IV-E subsidized 
guardianship program that families be informed of their options including the options 
available under Title IV-E, the supports available and the benefit levels provided under 
TANF compared to Title IV-E. hifonnation is required under Title IV-E but not under 
the TANF program. 

We also propose that the law assure that work and other requirements do not apply to 
kinship placements and that states specify in state TANF plans the treatment of kinship 
caregivers, including: kinship caregiving definitions (relative, fictive kin. and caregiver); 
detailing the caseworker training related to kinship caregivers; and how relative 
caregivers’ benefits are affected by the temporary presence of the biological parent. 

We appreciate this opportunity to offer these comments to the subcommittee and look 
forward to working with Subcommittee members. If you need additional information 
feel free to contact John Sciamanna at isciamanna@cwla.org . 


Sincerely, 




^i/CcrZ//yi 


Chris James-Brown 
President and CEO 
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Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Ways & Means 

Re: Committee Discussion Draft of welfare reauthorization legislation 

Thank you for this opportunity to comment on the Committee Discussion Draft of welfare 
reaulhorization legislation. We would like to focus our comments specifically on the op>en issue in 
Section 6(c)(10), "How to verify participation in activities." 

Today, Equifax Workforce Solutions assists 37 state TANF programs with program integrity and 
eligibility efforts by providing current employment and income verifications from The Work Number 
database. As a component of those verifications, we have the capability to provide average hours 
worked per pay period and pay cycle detail. Combined, this data provides guidance to hours worked 
per pay period for the individual. 

In addition to the verification services we provide to slate TANF programs, agencies also benefit from 
having wage data instantly available -direct from the employer- so applicants can easily be qualified 
and verified without having to go back to their employer to get pay stubs, documentation, etc., which 
can be a long and drawn out process. The accuracy of The Work Number data also helps caseworkers 
process more cases, thus increasing the agencies efficiency because they are no longer having to wait 
on additional documentation to clear cases and determine eligibility. 

With the thousands of employers who provide Equifax Workforce Solutions with pay-period detail 
every time they run a payroll, we have over 31.5 million current employment records that provide 
hourly work information. In addition, we have millions of historical payroll records that have this 
same detail which can be used to alert agencies of changes or verify hours from prior work periods. 

With our plan to more than double the number of data-contributing employers in the next two years, 
collecting hours worked detail is a priority that will provide increased benefit to the agencies that 
require the information for eligibility purposes. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to participate in the process of addressing this specific 
legislation and particularly for discussing the verifications process. Equifax Workforce Solutions 
stands committed to helping state and federal agencies make eligibility determinations, reduce 
improper payments, improve service, and increase overall program integrity. We look for^vard to 
working with the committee as they continue to address the reauthorization of the TANF program. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Nick Slowell 

Director, Government Relations 
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First Focus 


First Focus 

Bruce Lesley, President 
Statement for the Record 


U.S. House of Representatives Committee On Ways and Means 
Hearing on Welfare Reform Proposals 

July 14, 2015 

Chaiinian Ryan, Rankuig Member Doggett and Members of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, thank you for tlie opportiuiity to submit tliis statement for tlie record. 

First Focus is a bipartisan cliildren’s advocacy organization dedicated to making cliildren and 
families a priority in federal policy and budget decisions. Oiu' organization is committed to ensuring 
that all of our nation’s cliildren have equal opportunity to reach dieir hill potential. 

Child poverty in tlie U.S. remains liigh, with 14.7 million or 19.9 percent of children living below 
the poverty line in 2013. Tlie cliild poverty rate remains signiflcandy higher than for other age 
groups. Very young children experience the brunt of poverty, widi nearly one-half of children 
under die age of 3 living in poor or low-income households. 

For cliildren of color, the poverty rate is even more alarming with 38 percent of African American 
children, 33 percent of Hispanic children, and 36.8 percent of American Indian and Native Alaskan 
children falling into tliis category. Fiuthermore, poverty is a particularly serious problem for 
children, who suffer negative effects for the rest of dieir lives after living in poverty' for even a 
short time. 

Child poverty carries a high price tag for oiu' nation ui terms of its human toll and fiscal costs. 

Poor and lower-income children are sigiuficaiidy more likely to experience gaps in dieir cognitive 
development as a result of economic iiisecimty' and toxic stress in die lives of tlieir parents and 
caregivers. It is well documented that exposiue to toxic stress, including cliild abuse, neglect and 
violence and burdens associated widi poverty', such as food and housing insecurity', impede early 
brain development and academic success, residting in educational inequalities and an increased 
school drop-out rate. High school dropouts are at an increased risk of enga^ng in criminal 
conduct and becoming mcarcerated m oiu' criminal justice system. 

Simply put, poverty often robs children of the opportunity' to enter school prepared to learn, and 
increases the chance that children will perform poorly throughout school or drop out of school, 
and expenence unstable employment and poverty' as adults. In real terms, cliild poverty sets 
children along a tragic trajectory to adult poveit)'. 
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Beyond consequences tor individual childien, child fxjv’erty negatively aft’ects Uie entire nation 
dirough uicreased expendiliures on cnniuial justice and healllicare and tlirougli lost rcx'cnue and 
economic output. 

Tlie Temporaiy Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program is tlie primaiy cash assistance 
program for low-income tamilies widi children. Currendy, the majorit)' of TANF recipients are 
cliildren and most TANF caseloads are “cliild-only/* meaning only the cliild in the household is 
rcceiv'uig assistance. Tliese cases occur when dicre is no parent in die household or die parent(s) in 
die household is uieligible for TANF. 

Howe\'er, the etfectiveness of TANF in reducing cliild poverty’ has been eroding over time. Much 
of tliis is due to die fact that TANF is legislatively tixed as a capped block grant, meaning tliat it 
does not cliange when a staters caseload increases or decreases. Tliis has made TANF unable to 
respond to uicreased need duiuig die recession. 

In 1996, TANF could provide assistance to 68 out of very 100 families in povert)’. By 2010, die 
ratio fell to 27 famihes.* TANF caseloads have continued to drop suice the recession, despite die 
fact diat need lias not decreased. Cliild fiovert)* rates continue to be liiglier dian before die 
recession, yet in 2013, a lilde more dian 1.7 miUion tamiLes received TANF nationally, down from 
1 .9 miUioii ui 2006. 

Tlie overall block grant has fallen in value by 32 {>ercent due to iiitlation since 1996. In addition, 
die supplemental grants diat expired in 201 1 have not been restored. Tliese grants went to 17 
states that had relatively low spending per cliild in poverty or had experienced liigh population 
growth in the early 1990s.* 

Tliis has serious repercussions for die well-being of America’s cliildren. Tlie potential of TANF to 
litt cliildren out of poverty" is illustrated in die following statistic: For cliildren living in a family widi 
an income below $25,000 who received a $3,000 aiuiual income boost when diey were luider age 6 
earned 17 percent more as adults and worked 135 more hours per year after age 25 than similarly- 
situated cliildren whose tamilies didn't receive the income boost. Tliis signihes the importance ol 
uicome early in a cliild’s life, and how a loss in that income may result in detrimental etfects on a 
cliild’s earning potential and ability* to break the cycle of poverty'.* 

Clearly improvements to TANF are needed — and we urge tliis Committee to concentrate its etforts 
on serv'uig and lilting more cliildren and families out of poverty* and toward economic security*. 

We support changes in die discussion draft that aim to incentivize states to increase employment 
rates and earnings gams among participants, rather dian simply reduction ot caseloads. Tliis 
uicludes changes to die activ'ities diat count towards die work participation rate such as basic 
education, skills trauiiiig, and v'ocational education. In dieoiy, these changes could improve die 
long-term economic security* of children and tamilies sen*ed by TANF, by pro\*iding an 
opportunity* for parents to obtain liighcr earning jobs. 

Howei’er, we are concerned tliat diese proposed changes do not go nearly far enough, and widiout 
hirther improvements and increased resources, diese changes would not result ui reduced poverty* 
for cliildren and families served by TANF. 
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First Focus urges tlie Committee to sigixiticantly increase resources tor TANF to meet increased 
need. In addition, we have several reconunenda lions to improve TANF’s ability to address cliild 
povert)' and unprove economic seemily tor tamilies: 

First, as a nation, we cannot atTord — eitlier morally or economically — to have 1 in 5 of oiir nation^s 
cliildren and nearly 2 in 5 African-American children living in povert)’. Tlierefore, reducing child 
poverty should be an explicit goal ol the TANF program, and as mentioned previously, tlie 
program shoiJd be evaluated based on its abilit)* to scr\'e the needs of low-income cliildren. 

Specitically, we recommend tlie inclusion of language from H.R. 2408, die Child Povert)’ Reduction 
Act, wliich establishes a child povert)’ target and would set the goal ol reducing child povert)’ in 
lialt 111 ten years and eliminating it m twent)’ years. Tlie United Kingdom did diis m 1999 and, on a 
tri-partisan basis, tliey have successluily cut dieir cliild poverty rate dramatically and oiu coiuitiy 
should make diis a clear priorit)’ as well. 

By setting a target, it w’ill hold slates accountable to take concrete steps to reduce child povert)’ 
dirough implementation ol TANF and odier measures. It institutionalizes die goal of reducuig 
cliild povert)’, and will be an impetus for ptibLc debate around die most effective uiterventions and 
policy solutions needed to acliieve diis target. 

Second, any changes in the maiuier in wliich states are evaluated in promoting work and reducing 
povert)’ and dependence on pubbe assistance take into account the percentage of cliildren and 
famibes in need bemg served. States should be uiceiitivized to serv’e a target percentage of famibes 
ui need and rew’arded based on dits outcome. 

Tliird, we recommend creating Cliildren*s Fair Share Grants, wliich would ensure a more equitable 
funding system lor states by indexing die TANF block grant amount to inllation and the cliild 
population, and instituting a miiiimiun door ol tiuiding per poor cliild in povert)' at die state le^’el 
based on the national average ot TANF spending. Such a reform would address a ma)or flaw in die 
current TANF block grant formula, wliich is dial Kuiding does not follow die need and where 
states are granted widely disparate resources for famibes in povert)’ based on spending levels 
allocated 20 years ago. 

Fourth, we recognize dial TANF is one of die primary fiuiding sources tor cliildcare subsidies to 
low-income parents to enable diem to complete school and job training programs and secure stable 
employment. Cliildcare assistance helps low-income parents obtain gainful employment, leading to 
increased earnings and ultimately tVirdiering die goals ot die TANF program. Howe\’er, federal 
TANF funds used for cliildcare, including direct spending and ti'ansfers to die Cliild Care and 
Development Grant Program (CCDBG), have significandy declined, largely because TANF 
funduig lias not been adjusted for uiflation suice its creation, causuig it to lose one-tliird ot its 
value. 

Tlie TANF program has alvi'ays recognized die close comiection berw’een parental work and dieir 
abibty to secure appropriate cliildcare. We urge tliis Committee to significandy increase hindiiig 
for die TANF program and continue to allow states to designate funding for cliildcare purposes. 
We note diat research has shown liigh-quabt)’ cliildcare. Head Start and early Head Start to be two- 
generational programs in diat diey enable parents to maintain stable employment to prov’ide for 
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tlieir t'aniilies, and provide yoiuig children with a stimulating environment during tlieir earliest years 
when science has shown tlieir brain development is most rapid. Signihcantly increasing tiuiding lor 
TANF and Head Start provide a iwotold beneht, enabling parents to work and preparuig young 
cliildren to succeed in school and lile. 

Finally, we also recognize diat in recent years, TANF has become a major source ol liuiding for 
cliild welfare but not necessarily for wraparound or interv'ention ser\’ices. A large portion ot flexible 
tunding used by states is used for foster care tunding and serx’ices and kinsliip placements. 

Tliese semces are critical for vuLierable children and families, and therefore we urge that any 
reform to TANF should do no harm to the child welfare system, and ensure tliat child welfare is 
funded adequately and augment support for preventive and early uiteivention sen'ices. 

In tliis same vein, we are supportiv'e of allowing funds to be transferred to Title which can be 

used for preventive and early interv'ention serv’ices for families at-risk of entering the cliild welfare 
system. However, given the veiy limited resources of TANF and the incentives in tliis legislation to 
sliilt funds towards uiiproving employment outcomes, we recognize tliat realistically, many states 
would have difficulrt* in transferruig fluids to Title IV-B without causing harm to otlier TANF 
participants, including children in families receivuig cash assistance. 

To conclude, TANF’s fonding structure differs greatly from state to state. Yet children are 
consistently tlie majoriti’ of TANF recipients, wliich means that any changes made to the TANF 
program will impact tliem greatly. We stron^y urge die Committee diat any clianges made to 
TANF do no harm to children who alieadv receive fluids. We are very concerned diat without 
uicreased resources, die proposed clianges m the discussion draft are likely to result in loss of funds 
to cliild recipients. Tlierefore, reducing child povert)' should be an explicit goal of die TANF 
program, wliich will ensure diat die program is evaluated based on its abilitv* to continue to serv'e 
children aheady receiving hinds, as well as seiving additional cliildren in need. 

>X e appreciate your consideration of diese recommendations, and we look forward to working with 
\*ou on diis and odier projxisals to improve the well-being ot America’s cliildren. 


* Flo^ I., Pa\’etti L. and Sciiott, L. T.\NF Continues to Weaken as a Safety Net. Waslungton, D.C.: Center on Budget and 
PoLcy Piiotities; 20t 5. 

2 The Supplemental Giants, viivrh Ti-ete negotiated by Senator Kay Bailey Htitcliison (R-TX) as a “compromise’* to be added 
to tlie TANF bill were make available to tlic states of Alabama. Alaska, Arkansas, Arizona, Cotoiado, Floiida, Georgia, Idalio, 
Louisiana, Mississippi. Monlajia, Nei'ada. New Mexico, Noitli Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah each I'ear for irscal years 
1998 tluou^i 2001 if tile states liad fewer spending per person in poveiy in AFDC and related programs oi had experienced 
lii^i population gio«tli in previous years. Tliis folloviing a “Chikhen’s Fair Share" amendment by Seiutots Bob Gtaliam (D- 
FL) and Dale Biunpeis (D-AR), wliich would have puslied to end die “inequity" in the TANF fiuiding formula o\'er five j'eati 

^GtegJ. Duncan and Katherine Magiiuson, "Tiie Long Reach of Eaily Cliildhood Poi'etti'." Winter 2011, 

http:/ /www.8tanfotd.edu/gioiip/sc8pi/_media/pdf/pathMT»ys/winter_201 l/PathwaysVCmterl l_DmKan-pdf. 
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July 20, 2015 

To: Honorable Members of Congress 

From: Patty Howell, Ed.M., A.G.C., President, Healthy Relationships California 

In Re. TANF Reauthorization Legislation, Sec. 403. [42 U.S.C. 603] (a) Grants. 

I write to share a perspective on the field of Healthy Marriage and Responsible 
Fatherhood programs which I believe is important for your consideration. 

During the past decade, Congress has appropriated $150,000,000 per year for Healthy 
Marriage and Responsible Fatherhood programs, most of which has been distributed through a 
series of demonstration grants from the Administration for Children and Families to 
approximately grantee organizations around the country. Some of these organizations, such as 
Healthy Relationships California, have conducted highly successful projects reaching tens of 
thousands of people with well-documented positive impact on their lives.* Other grantee 
organizations have doubtless had positive impact though without such extensive documentation. 

We are about to enter a new era: We are on the brink of collecting a large amount of data 
from across the entire field of relationship skills programs, which I believe will bring a powerful 
new understanding and confidence about the value of Healthy Marriage and Responsible 
Fatherhood work. The most recent funding announcements (HHS-2015-ACF-OFA-FM-0985 and 
HHS-2015-ACF-OFA-FK-0993) have challenged the next round of grantees to implement 
rigorous 5-vear impact evaluation studies as a requirement of funding , and thereby utilize 
systematically the same survey instruments to collect data from all program participants of all 

’ Howell, P., Krafsky, K.J., McAllister, S., & Collins, D. (2013). Impact Report: Research on the Impact of 
Relationship and Marriage Education Programs in California. Leucadia, CA: Healthy Relationships California. 
Downloadable pdf at : www.RelationshipsCA.org 
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grantee organizations throughout this period of time. Furthermore, those organizations who 
receive the largest level of this funding will be required to implement a Random-Controlled 
Trial, along with oversight from OPRE and Mathematica Policy Research. 

This strong commitment by the Administration for Children and Families to systematic 
data collection for the next five years across all of the nation’s Healthy Marriage and 
Responsible Fatherhood grantees will give this field far more data than ever before , and these 
data will enable comprehensive analyses of overall effectiveness, and penetrating analyses 
of the comparative effectiveness of different interventions and dosage levels across many 
different populations. 

I believe the impact of this over the next five years will result in a significant 
maturity across the entire field of Healthy Marriage and Responsible Fatherhood work and 
the Relationship Education programs that form the backbone of this work. From these data, 
grantees, ACF, and Congress will know what works, and how it works, and all of us will gain 
both fuller understandings and fuller confidence in these means for helping couples form and 
maintain healthy marriages, in engaging fathers with their children, in restoring damaged 
families, and in helping people become economically self-sufficient. In short; I believe these 
five years of data will reveal the impact of Relationship Education programs as a powerful 
preventive investment in helping reduce the numerous social burdens that TANF funds 
have heretofore largely been used to address post hoc. 

My confidence in this comes partially from a project our organization undertook through 
Healthy Marriage funding that enabled us to conduct with Riverside County (California) 
Department of Public Social Services a pilot study on the impact of a 16-hour Relationship 
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Hducation course^ on Riverside TANK clients. Our data found positive results across all 8 
variables associated with successful relationships at work and at home^- Problem-Solving 
Skills., Avoidance of Domestic \'iolence. Relationship Fflicacy, ('omniunication Skills, 
Emotional Control, Work EfTicacy and Job Efficacy. Data further revealed heightened 
effectiveness for those who completed the course in comparison with those who did not. (Sec 
cha 
rt 

abo 
ve. 

Bs 

cau 

sc 
of 

its applicability for this population, and the high attendance rates along with strong participant 
outcomes. Riverside County has since brought this curriculum in-hou.se by having us train their 
Employment C’ounselors to teach this course as one of the ofllcial employment-support programs 
for their county TANF recipients . Additionally, through our ACF-grant-supporled work, wc have 
also been able to bring this curriculum to TANF agencies in three other California counties. 


Figure 2. Comparlslon of TANF Recipients* 
Improvement by Course Attendance 
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^ World Class Relationships for Work & Kome. 

* Larsen-Rife. D., Ph D. & Piiglicsc. J.. Ph.D. “Special Report on Healthy Relationsliips Pilot Project with 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) Recipients", pp. 47-51. in Impact Report, op. cit. 

Ibid 
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These results, along with the heartfelt testimonials of TANF counselors ^ are, in my 
estimation, just a glimpse into what five years of ACF data will reveal about the impact and 
value of Healthy Marriage and Responsible Fatherhood funding. Some programs and practices, 
likely, will not hold up to the bright light of rigorous research; others surely will and they should 
be brought to scale. 

Recognizing as we do, the tremendous economic and social costs from people who are 
dependent upon public funds, who aren’t able to get and keep a job, whose families are in 
turmoil, whose health is jeopardized, whose kids face an uncertain future, and the yearly multi- 
billion dollar ramifications of all of this for taxpayers, I believe that Relationship Education 
holds an important key to unsticking what have been intractable and extremely expensive social 
problems. 

As the data unfold from our work over the next five years, and these data illuminate 
the preventive value of Relationship Education programs funded through Healthy 
Marriage and Responsible Fatherhood appropriations, I believe it will be important and 
even critical for Congress to move to a significantly higher level of funding for this work so 
we can scale effective practices on a nationwide basis, and I ask that vou do so. 


^ Sample testimonials from instructor training in World Class Relationships for Work & Home of Riverside 

TANF/Department of Public Social Services (DPSS) Counselors include: 

• "Why did I not have this knowledge when I began my work for DPSS years ago! It would have changed the 
way I did everything! " (David, Morena Valley, CA) 

• ”/ am excited to learn this program and am extremely excited to share it with the people I work ^r.”(Sylvia, 
Hemet, CA) 

• "This class in WCR- WH has changed and will continue to change my life, my family 's life and my work 
environment. I now feel rejuvenated and excited about work. This is a feeling I haven ’t had in over ten 
years. "(Laveme, Riverside, CA) 

• "This workshop is life-changing! I am excited to place these tools in the hands of our customersy W ” 
(Darlene, Thermal, CA) 

• "This program should be included in the Induction Training for nen' employees. It not only exceeded my 
expectations for a tool to help our customers but also enhanced my personal needs and professional 
growth. ’’(Bill, DPSS Administrator, Riverside, CA) 
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Introduction 

The Institute for Child Success is excited by the progress of discussions in Congress surrounding Pay for 
Success financing models (often called Social Impact Bonds) to advance the well being of young 
children. We thank Chairman Boustany and Representatives Young and Delaney for their leadership in 
including related provisions in the discussion draft of reauthorization legislation discussed during your 
July 15 hearing. We were also excited to see that the provisions encompassed a range of outcomes, 
especially including education and health outcomes, that are sometimes overlooked when working to 
advance the self-sufficiency of needy families. Indeed, failing to meet a basic threshold for those 
outcomes will often preclude improved workforce outcomes for families. 

The Institute for Child Success respectfully submits the following written comments to the hearing 
record for your consideration. In these comments, we begin with an overview of our perspective on 
the benefits of Pay for Success financing. We then discuss the substantial benefits of federal 
involvement, the reasons that legislation is necessary for meaningful federal engagement, and the 
ways in which this legislation responds to that need. Finally, we include two technical suggestions 
based on our experience working in this field over the last few years. 

Benefits of Pay for Success Financing (or. Social Impact Bonds) 

Pay for Success financing is a model that can help effective interventions scale up to improve outcomes 
for young children, while saving governments money. The fundamental structure is well known to 
many, so we will only provide a very brief overview here. That most basic theoretical structure 
involves four pieces: 

• An intervention that has been tested, and has demonstrated that it produces outcomes and 
that its benefits exceed its costs; 

• Investors that provide the upfront capital required to bring the intervention up to a larger scale; 

• A government entity that agrees to repay the investor - using funds saved for some or all of 
those payments - if the agreed-upon outcomes are realized; and 

• An independent evaluator that determines whether the intervention accomplishes the pre- 
determined outcomes and, therefore, the government should make payments to the investor. 

Because of the novelty and complexity of these arrangements, a third-party intermediary has also been 
involved in many of the Pay for Success contracts entered into to-date. 

Pay for Success financing provides a number of benefits over traditional government mechanisms for 
selecting and scaling up interventions, including: 

• It allows governments to shift resources towards effective prevention and early intervention; 
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• It draws on expertise and energy from outside investors, who ultimately bear much of the 
financial risk if a program is ultimately not effective at scale; 

• A rigorous cost and savings analysis is necessary to even consider a Pay for Success 
arrangement, increasing the ability of the government to select interventions wisely; 

• Outcome tracking is a centerpiece at every step, allowing the necessary tracking processes to 
be "baked in" to an intervention from the very beginning; and 

• While Pay for Success does not privatize critical government services (such as remedial 
education, criminal justice, or the like), it does hold the potential to reduce the overloaded 
demand on many of those services, allowing them to better fulfill their missions. 

Pay for Success and Effective Early Childhood Interventions 

As we discussed in our January brief on this topic. Pay for Success is particularly well suited to help 
scale effective early childhood interventions.^ Many interventions exist today with long-term 
outcomes that are independently compelling, result In significant cost savings to governmental 
entities, and produce outcomes that advance TANF's goal of improving family self-sufficiency and 
improving workforce engagement. Those outcomes include: 

• More economically independent mothers, 

• Reduced incarceration rates, 

• Fewer teen pregnancies, 

• Fewer closely spaced second births and fewer preterm second births, 

• Fewer injury-related visits to the emergency room, 

• Reductions in child maltreatment, 

• Less youth crime, 

• Higher achievement in school or careers, and 

• Increased lifetime earnings. 

Yet despite wide agreement that we should develop and implement these effective early childhood 
interventions broadly, it is very challenging to do so. Many governmental agencies are working to 
implement effective early childhood interventions, but those efforts are far from full-scale. Two 
barriers stand out: 

1) Resources are tied up in responding to problems, leaving little room for prevention. 
Governments are busy putting out fires - that is, responding to problems after they happen - 


^ Institute for Child Success. Pay for Success Financing for Early Childhood Programs: A Path Forward. 
2014. Available at: http://www.instituteforchildsuccess.org/mydocuments/pay_for_success_ 
financing_for_Garly_childhood_program2.pdf. 
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and after more cost-effective responses are no longer an option. Given the fiscal pressure 
faced by all governmental entities, government is rarely able to devote sufficient up-front 
resources to developing or implementing effective methods to prevent problems in the first 
place, even if those approaches would save money in the long run. For instance, the Institute 
of Medicine has documented the costs of failing to focus on prevention, finding that many 
mental, emotional, and behavioral disorders in young people are preventable, but that 
prevention remains underfunded.^ 

2) The costs of wide-scale implementation are immediate, but the payback takes time. 
Although many programs will deliver both social and financial returns, those benefits take time. 
Governments often find it difficult to afford investments with delayed returns. 

Pay for Success can help address both of those barriers. Governments are able to implement tested 
interventions without immediately burdening the budget, since the model allows government to wait 
until the relevant outcomes are met before payments must be made. If those interventions are 
ultimately effective at scale, then the resulting cost-savings can be used to help repay the investors' 
principal and any premium that is agreed to at the outset. Moreover, if the interventions do not 
produce the agreed-upon outcomes, and the government doesn't realize the cost savings as a result, 
then the investors (who bear the financial risk) and are not repaid. 

It is important to note here: all parties benefit from having investors who are mindful of the outcomes 
and want the program to succeed. The interventions that are currently best suited to Pay for Success 
financing have already been rigorously tested at a smaller scale. Much of the risk, then, relates to the 
difficulties inherent in scaling a program to a significantly larger size and serving different populations, 
which are challenges with which many investors have significant expertise. In other words, while the 
investors bear the risk of failure, they can also help reduce that risk. 

Why Does the Federal Government Need to Get Involved 

One of the questions that often arises in discussions about Pay for Success is this: Why is it important 
for the federal government to get involved? The simple answer is that many effective interventions 
produce positive results and save money at both the federal and state or local levels, and - for many of 
those - the federal government has a significant interest. For example, some two-generation early 
childhood interventions result in the improved birth spacing and more economically self-sufficient 
mothers, and therefore reduce dependency on programs like TANF. Congress should, therefore. 


^ National Research Council (US) and Institute of Medicine (US) Committee on the Prevention of 
Mental Disorders and Substance Abuse Among Children, Youth, and Young Adults. Preventing Mental, 
Emotional, and Behavioral Disorders Among Young People: Progress and Possibilities. 2009. Available at 
http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/books/NBK32775/ 
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position federal programs to foster and leverage those outcomes. If it does so as structured in the 
discussion draft, both states and the federal government will benefit. 

In addition, the federal attention and support for outcome-based payments will incentivize 
jurisdictions around the country to increase accountability for outcomes in government programs, 
identifying the most effective programs and tracking their outcomes requires capacity and effort. This 
legislation will support and incentivize jurisdictions to build that capacity. The result will be more cost- 
effective government programs and better outcomes for our communities and our country. 

Why Do We Need Legislative Action to Encourage Pay for Success 

The typical appropriations process presents two significant barriers that prevent agencies from 
engaging in meaningful Pay for Success deals, both of which are addressed by the discussion draft. 
First, federal appropriations typically have to be "obligated" by September 30 of any given fiscal 
year. What we've learned over the last few years is that many of these deals take more than one year 
to develop to the contract-signing phase. Knowing that the money may vanish after months of diligent 
work, but before a deal is finalized, is a substantial hurdle. 

Second, federally appropriated dollars typically have to be disbursed within 5-years after the fiscal year 
in which they are appropriated (under 31 U.S.C 1552(a)). Many Pay for Success contracts are best 
suited to something a little longer than a 5-year window, if only because most programs take a couple 
of years to reach scale, and long-term outcomes may take several years to be fully measured after that. 
As an example, the first Social Impact bond out of the United Kingdom was a 6-year contract. 

Both of those barriers require Congressional action, but the fix is relatively simple and is handled in the 
discussion draft. However, there is a larger challenge the federal government will face as it engages in 
Pay for Success deals, and that is a challenge of human capital. Federal entities are generally not 
experienced in this field, and we need to develop that expertise in a deliberate fashion. The discussion 
draft creates an Executive Advisory Group that includes officials from several agencies. Through that 
mechanism, we can begin building expertise throughout the federal systems, allowing us to operate 
more sustainably in this field going forward. 

What are the Limitations and Challenges of Pay for Success 

As with any exciting new model, it is easy to lose sight of the limitations and challenges. There are 
some problems for which Pay for Success is simply not a solution. For example, it does not provide a 
sound model for funding programs, or for encouraging better evaluation of programs, that are already 
operating at scale. It also is not yet well-suited to fund untested innovations (though, a robust Pay for 
Success mechanism might encourage novel innovations to look to robust evaluation early). 
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Similarly, Pay for Success might not make the most sense for those specific services in those rare 
circumstances where success is nearly guaranteed, because the model does involve premium 
payments in exchange for investors bearing the risk of failure. In a case where there is very little risk, 
then the investment would be less beneficial from a financial perspective. Even in that scenario, 
however. Pay for Success financing may provide governments the fiscal relief they need to help shift 
resources from remediation towards prevention by enabling them to pay at the end of the project 
rather than at the beginning. 

Moreover, Pay for Success financing deals are just very difficult to put together, from a technical 
perspective, so they are currently only appropriate for large-scale projects where the benefits exceed 
the transaction costs. 

What are some of the technical challenges of Pay for Success financing? 

• Identifying rigorously tested interventions: We have to find and develop interventions with 
rigorous evidence of outcomes. There are many interesting interventions out there with great 
confidence in, but little proof of, their results. So the first hurdle is identifying the rigorously 
tested programs, and then also encouraging promising programs to develop the kind of 
evidence that investors and governments need. The discussion draft wisely emphasizes the 
importance of feasibility studies to address both of these issues. 

• Identifying governmental entitles: One difficulty here flows from the fact that cost savings, 
especially from early childhood interventions, often cross governmental domains - from 
Medicaid to juvenile justice to education. It is sometimes difficult to find a single agency that 
reaps enough of the benefits to afford the full costs of a successful program. The discussion 
draft addresses this issue in two ways. First, the Executive Advisory Group is a single entity that 
can look at benefits across the federal government and, second, the legislation is created to 
support state and municipal deals that have a federal component. 

• Identifying appropriate outcome metrics: We have to be very cautious to identify outcome 
metrics with which the service providers, the investors, and the government are all 
comfortable. This is one of the most challenging elements, particularly with respect to 
concerns over creating perverse incentives. PFS financing should avoid the danger that 
providers will "game the system" by determining outcomes compared to a control group or a 
matched comparison group. If the evaluation is well designed, any changes in how outcomes 
are counted will affect both the program group and the control group and thus will not 
translate into better results. This challenge is also why building expertise and collaboration 
within the federal contracting system - as the discussion draft proposes - is critical to long- 
term success. 
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• Building the system to measure success: As mentioned above, a centerpiece of Pay for Success 
financing is rigorous and ongoing outcome measurement, which is challenging for even the 
best-resourced programs. Pay for Success, however, builds that evaluation into the model from 
beginning to end, and in such a way that it cannot get lost in the shuffle - investors only invest, 
and only get a return, if successes are measured and verified by an independent evaluator. The 
discussion draft supports that model by expressly requiring that the evaluation mechanisms be 
identified at the beginning. 

Given these difficulties, why is so much progress happening anyway? 

• investors are asking for it: We frequently hear from bank executives that their high-net-worth 
clients increasingly seek investments that are in line with their values. More and more, the 
industry is focusing on generating both direct financial returns and positive social outcomes. 

• Governments are looking for more cost-effective strategies to achieve public 
goals: Governments - at all levels, but including the Federal Government through TANF and 
other programs - spend a tremendous amount of resources responding to crisis situations and 
providing remediation services. Those governments would normally have to sacrifice some of 
those critical services to invest resources in early interventions. Pay for Success allows 
governments breathing room to pay for interventions, in full or part, out of the long-term 
savings they produce. Moreover, Pay for Success financing helps governments move in a 
direction they are increasingly interested in: toward analyzing benefits and costs of specific 
strategies and choosing the ones that produce the best value for taxpayers. 

Two proposed technical modifications to the discussion draft 

On July 17, the Institute for Child Success joined the comments and proposed edits submitted 
by the America forward coalition. We would also like to submit the following two additional 
comments, informed by our work in this field over the last few years. 

• Regarding the terminology and requirements of the feasibility studies: As described starting 
on page 49 of the draft, the feasibility study sounds more like the result of a fully completed 
deal negotiation, ready for signatures. The feasibility studies we've seen, instead, often address 
many/most of those criteria, but in a conditional form. For example, a feasibility study we 
conducted in South Carolina included a few different potential deal structures. While those 
proposals had been reviewed by potential parties to the deal, none had committed to exact 
outcomes, payment schedules, or the like. 

One possible solution, rather than saying the feasibility study "must contain the following," it 
could say that it must "address the following criteria." A solution in the opposite direction 
would be to refer to the study, instead, as a proposal or a proposed deal. The former seems 
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better, however, because it would allow the federal government's involvement to be 
considered during deal development and negotiation. 

• Contract vs. agreement: the Federal Acquisition Reform Act of 1996, or the other guidelines 
that govern federal contracts, did not contemplate Social Impact Bonds or Pay for Success 
financing structures. Many of those guidelines may not be appropriate for this type of 
transaction, but describing them as "contracts" may trigger those requirements. 

One possible solution would be to refer to the final deal as an "agreement," "award," or 
something similar. 

Conclusion 

Pay for Success Financing is a very promising model for improving social outcomes and government 
efficiency. The Institute for Child Success is very encouraged by the attention this financing model has 
received by our elected officials at the federal level, and we are even more encouraged by the 
introduction of legislation like the proposed discussion draft. This financing model is challenging, 
especially for the federal government, but has tremendous potential for improving our collective fiscal 
position while directly improving social outcomes. We look forward to continued work with the 
Subcommittee and Congress on this issue in the weeks and months to come. Thank you for the 
consideration of these comments. 

About the Institute for Child Success 

The Institute for Child Success is a research and policy organization that leads public and private 
partnerships to align and improve resources for the success of young children. ICS supports those 
focused on early childhood development, healthcare, and education— all to coordinate, enhance, and 
improve those efforts for the maximum effect in the lives of young people. For more information: 
www.instituteforchildsuccess.org. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Human Resources Subcommittee TANF 
Reauthorization Discussion Draft. I submit these comments on behalf of the Massachusetts Law 
Reform Institute (MLRI), the Massachusetts Welfare Coalition, and low-income clients of legal 
services programs in Massachusetts. MLRI leads advocacy efforts in Massachusetts to improve 
basic benefits and increase economic security for very needy individuals and families. 

We support many of the provisions in the discussion draft, including elimination of the caseload 
reduction credit and the two-parent work participation rate, the changes in countable activities, 
and the strengthened assessment requirement. In the following comments, we focus on other 
provisions in the Discussion Draft and in current law that we think should be modified in order 
to help TANF serve the most disadvantaged families more effectively. 


Despite improvements, the work participation rate continues to pressure states 
to deny assistance to families where the parent has a disability or other major 
barriers to employment. 

The WPR rewards states for not providing basic cash assistance to families with major barriers to 
employment. This includes families where the parent has a severe disability but does not receive 
SSI, families who are in crisis (due to homelessness or some other reason), and families where 
the parent is not proficient in English, is not literate, lacks recent work experience, or does not 
have a high school degree. 

Massachusetts has resisted the pressure to deny assistance to these families somewhat better than 
many other states. The state has historically recognized that the Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) standard, which regards an individual as disabled only if she or he cannot engage in any 
substantial gainful activity, is not the appropriate standard for a parent who must provide for her 
children’s basic needs. Massachusetts has therefore developed an alternative disability standard 
that is applied by the state’s Disability Evaluation Service using medical and vocational criteria 
similar to but slightly less stringent than SSI’s. The state’s Disability Evaluation Service also 
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determines parents disabled if they meet the SSI standard but have not been approved for SSI, 
including those who are waiting for a decision from the Social Security Administration. Parents 
who are determined disabled are not subject to work requirements and are not sanctioned if they 
participate voluntarily but are unable to meet all of a program’s requirements. As a result, about 
27% of the families receiving TANF cash assistance in Massachusetts are headed by a parent 
with a severe disability who is not receiving SSI. 

Under the Discussion Draft, Massachusetts would be under greater pressure to impose strict 
work requirements on parents with disabilities because it could no longer reduce the work 
participation rate through the caseload reduction credit (as the state did some years ago) and 
could no longer raise its WPR through a worker supplement program (as it is doing currently). 
While we appreciate and generally support the reasons for eliminating the caseload reduction 
credit and excluding the state’s worker supplement programs from WPR calculations, we are 
concerned that these changes would add to the pressure Massachusetts is already under to subject 
parents with disabilities to the same the work requirements as parents who do not have identified 
limitations, setting them up for failure and the loss of assistance for themselves and their 
children. 

Improvements in the Discussion Draft, while welcome, do not adequately ameliorate the pressure 
on states to deny assistance to “work eligible” families who are unable to meet one-size-fits-all 
work activity requirements. 

■ The hours requirements remain too stringent for many families with severe 
barriers to employment. About half of the parents determined disabled under the 
Massachusetts state standard have mental impairments - including anxiety disorders, 
severe depression, and cognitive impairments. About 20% are approved on the basis 
of severe musculoskeletal impairments. Many suffer from a combination of 
impairments. A SO-hoitr or even a 20-hour per week activity requirement risks 
aggravating stress and is inappropriate or impractical for many of these families. 
Similarly, homeless families cannot focus on housing search, getting their children to 
schools and medical appointments that are no longer nearby, and helping their 
children though the trauma of homelessness if they are subject to strict hours 
requirements. Allowing states partial credit for families participating for fewer than 
the minimum required hours, although a welcome provision in the Discussion Draft, 
would not sufficiently mitigate the disincentive to serve these families since the state 
would have to engage 100% of the families with barriers for at least half of federally 
required hours in order to achieve a 50% WPR for them. 

■ The bill should be revised to give states credit for serving more parents with 
disabilities and other barriers to employment, rather than fewer such parents. 

For example, states could be given a credit against the WPR for families determined - 
in accordance with reasonable state standards - to have major barriers to 
employment. Alternatively, or in addition, states could be encouraged to design 
programs for these parents with reduced hours requirements tailored to what the 
parent can realistically do, consistent with the Discussion Draft provisions on 
assessment. 
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■ At a minimum, individuals who are apphing for SSI or in the SSI appeals 
process should not be considered “work eligible.” 


The cap on the share of the work participation rate that can be satisfied by 
participation in training or education should be eliminated. 

Massachusetts’ economy, like that of the rest of the country, is increasingly knowledge-based. 
More than 40% of TANF cash assistance adults in Massachusetts lack a high school diploma or 
GED. About 20% are not proficient in English. Families are less likely to become self-supporting 
if they are pushed into unstable low-wage jobs or unpaid community service than if they have 
help to address these deficits. If the cap is not changed or is only lifted, then it is also important 
to eliminate the provision that counts young parents maintaining satisfactory school attendance 
toward the cap. This has been an issue for Massachusetts, which has an excellent school program 
for parenting teens receiving TANF cash assistance. When the young parents in that program are 
added to the number of countable individuals in vocational education, Massachusetts exceeds the 
cap if participants in its worker supplement program are not counted in the work participation 
rate. 


The bill should require HHS to allow more flexibility in how participation hours 
are counted. 

Current rules require the state to track each participant’s hours of participation. This is an 
enormous burden on programs that provide services, results in sanctions of parents who are 
doing their best to comply, and penalizes states that focus on helping participants succeed rather 
than documenting hours. We urge Congress to direct the Secretary to revise current rules in the 
following ways: 

■ Allowing for holidays and days of program closure. Current regulations allow only 
10 holidays per year. However, many nonprofit and public employers are closed for 
more than 10 days per year, especially if they close for the week between Christmas 
and New Year. Similarly, many education and training programs, job search 
programs, and job readiness programs are closed for more than 10 days per year, 
including holidays, semester breaks, and days when the program is closed for staff 
training or other reasons. During the past winter in Massachusetts, schools and many 
employers were closed for seven or more days because of weather. On several days, 
the Governor directed non-essential employees to stay home. Public transportation in 
the Boston area stopped working and roads throughout the state were impassible or 
dangerous. The Secretary should be directed to allow states to count days when the 
employer or program is closed, or alternatively, to calculate monthly compliance 
excluding such days. 

■ Allowing for excused absences. Current regulations allow only 80 hours of excused 
absences — including vacation and sick time - over the course of a year, and no more 
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than 16 hours in any given month. This is more rigid than the absence rules of many 
employers. Parents get sick and should be encouraged to stay home rather than infect 
others in the workplace. Children get sick too, and parents need to stay home to care 
for them. Parents also need to go to medical appointments for themselves and their 
children, attend school conferences, and deal with breakdowns in transportation or 
child care arrangements. Massachusetts workers by law can earn and use 40 hours a 
year of sick time in addition to vacation time. The bill should direct the Secretary to 
allow states to count a reasonable amount of sick time, in addition to a reasonable 
amount of personal time, including vacation. 

■ Reducing the documentation burden. Current regulations allow states to project 
hours for up to six months based on current information on work hours for individuals 
in paid employment. This is similar to and dovetails with the SNAP (food stamp) 
Simplified Reporting option, which allows states to require SNAP recipients to report 
earnings only twice a year (unless their income goes over a specified limit). The bill 
should similarly direct the Secretary to reduce the documentation burden for persons 
in other activities that can be expected to last more than a month - including 
participation in training and education programs. Once an individual is enrolled in 
program that meets the hours requirement, the state should be allowed to count that 
individual for the requisite number of hours for the duration of the program provided 
the state verifies continued participation at appropriate intervals. 

■ Standardizing the number of hours per month. Under current rules, the number of 
hours each month varies depending on the number of days in the month, adding to the 
documentation burden. The Secretary should be directed to allow states to require the 
same number of hours each month, 80 hours a month instead of 20 hours a week or 
120 hours a month instead of 30 hours a week. This would retain a clear federal 
standard but would be easier to administer than the current rule. 


A strategy other than (or in addition to) a floor on spending is necessary to 
redirect TANF and MOE funds to cash assistance, work supports and child care. 

The TANF cash assistance caseload in Massachusetts has dropped by 30% since October 2012, 
due to a combination of an improving economy, harsher implementation of state work 
requirements and time limits, and state agency business process changes that make it harder for 
families in need to access and maintain benefits. The caseload is now less than have of what it 
was in 1996. The state has not invested the “savings” from the caseload decline in long overdue 
increases in benefits (which have lost nearly half their value to inflation since the late 1980s) and 
also has not invested in services to help families address severe barriers to employment. Instead, 
increasing amounts of TANF and MOE are used for worthwhile programs other than the cash 
assistance program. Center on Budget and Policy Priorities calculations show that the 
Massachusetts TANF-to-poverty ratio is now less than half of what it was in 1 996. 

However, unlike many other states, Massachusetts is already spending about 30% of TANF and 
MOE on cash assistance and work activities (though that will decline if the caseload continues to 
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decline) and is already spending an additional 30% of TANF and MOE on child care in addition 
to the 20% of the block grant that is transferred from TANF to CCDF. Thus, a 50% floor (which 
we understand was suggested at the hearing) would likely not redirect funds to cash assistance or 
work supports in Massachusetts if the floor includes child care spending. 

Moreover, a floor will not be effective in redirecting funds to cash assistance and work supports 
for the neediest families as long as the WPR continues to penalize states for providing those 
benefits to persons with disabilities and other barriers to employment. Rather than risk a penalty, 
states may create worker supplement or other programs that comply with the new requirements 
but only help families at higher income levels. This is especially likely if the state anticipates that 
it will be difficult to increase MOE to satisfy a penalty. 

One alternative would be to require states to take incremental steps towards a TANF-to-poverty 
ratio of at least 75 TANF cash assistance families for every 100 families in poverty, the national 
ratio in 1994-1995 according to the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. Other ways to 
achieve the goal of directing funds back to serving the families with the greatest need should also 
be considered. 


States should be allowed to use sampling or other methods to comply with the 
proposed prohibition on claiming TANF or MOE for families with incomes at or 
above 200% of the federal poverty line. 

The Discussion Draft reasonably allows states to claim spending for programs that provide 
benefits or services to families with incomes at or above 200% of the federal poverty line as long 
as the family ’s income is below 200% FPL when the family applies. Thus, states would be able 
to claim at least some of the spending for programs that seek to reduce “cliff effects” by having 
higher income limits or by phasing out the benefit amount or raising co-pays incrementally for 
families with higher incomes. Encouraging states to support such programs with TANF and 
MOE is especially important in a high cost state like Massachusetts where a 200% FPL limit for 
programs would exclude many families who are struggling to survive. 

However, we anticipate that Massachusetts and other states may have difficulty tracking and 
reporting each family’s income data at the time of application. We therefore suggest that the bill 
expressly allow states to use a sample rather than individual case data to determine the amount 
that can be claimed for families below 200% FPL who are served in programs that also serve 
families with higher incomes. States should also be allowed to establish that a family in the 
sample has income below 200% FPL by doing a match with the SNAP caseload (as is done to 
verify eligible for the National School Lunch Program) or through a match with other data 
sources such as the state’s quarterly wage data. Because sampling would likely determine 
income at a point in time after application rather than at the time of application, the bill language 
should be revised to allow a claim for families whose incomes are below 200% FPL at any point 
during the sample period as well as families whose incomes are below 200% FPL at the time of 
application. 
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States should be held accountable but the outcome measures and penalties 
should be revised. 

We support the inclusion of outcome measures to assess how individuals fare after they leave 
TANF. This could have a salutary effect in Massachusetts where a short 24-month time limit, 
work sanctions, procedural case closings, and lack of investment in work supports pushes many 
families off assistance before they able to support themselves. However, under the Discussion 
Draft, a state could count a family towards the performance target even if the parent is employed 
only a few hours a week. There should be a minimum amount of earnings that will count towards 
the performance target, which should bear some relationship to the state minimum wage times 
the number of hours required for a family to count towards the WPR. For similar reasons, the 
Discussion Draft’s proposed earnings gain measure should be revised to measure earnings at a 
point in time and should give states credit only for families who meet specified earnings levels 
such as, at a minimum, the federal poverty level. We support the concept of setting performance 
goals that allow for variations among states’ economic conditions, wages and cost. However, we 
are concerned that allowing each state to negotiate its own target will prompt some states to try 
to set the bar low to avoid the risk of penalties and will make it impossible to compare 
performance states. The bill should therefore direct the Secretary to develop standard measures, 
which could be state specific, such as a percentage of median income. 

Although such performance measures could discourage states from pushing families off 
assistance who cannot support themselves, focusing only on employment success could create an 
incentive to states to make it harder for families who have major barriers to employment to 
access cash assistance in the first place. Outcome measures should therefore also be designed to 
discourage states from denying assistance to these parents. The TANF-to-poverty ratio could be 
one such measure. 

We share the concern of others that the penalty structure in the draft needs to be revised. As 
drafted, the bill would hold back a portion of the block grant and require states to earn back the 
withheld amount by meeting outcome measure goals. This risks families, who will 

ultimately suffer if block grant funds are reduced. We suggest that instead of such a draconian 
penalty the bill would authorize the Secretary to require the state to submit a corrective action 
plan setting forth the steps the state will take to address the failure. The bill could authorize the 
Secretary to reduce the amount the state can claim for administrative expenses it the state fails 
submit and comply with a corrective action plan. The bill could also authorize the Secretary to 
require the state to increase its investment in cash assistance, work supports and childcare. The 
Food and Nutrition Service of the Department of Agriculture uses a similar penalty process to 
enforce compliance with SNAP (food stamp) rules. 
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The Family Violence Option should be redesigned to allow states to exclude 
domestic violence survivors from the work participation rate denominator in 
appropriate circumstances. 

Studies in Massachusetts have determined that as many as two-thirds of all TANF cash 
assistance recipients are survivors of or currently experiencing domestic violence. However, for 
FFY 12, Massachusetts reported having granted only 25 good cause domestic violence waivers. 
Most other states also reported having granted very few domestic violence waivers. One reason 
for this is that granting a domestic violence waiver only helps the state to the extent that the state 
can show that but for the waiver the state would have met the WPR or would not have failed to 
comply with the five-year limit. States should be allowed to exclude from the WPR calculation 
families who qualify for a domestic violence waiver from the work requirement. The bill could 
limit the number of such exclusions and could require the Individual Opportunity Plan to detail 
the grounds for the waiver and a timeline for review of it. 


Additional funding is needed. 

The block grant has lost 30% of its value since it was established. The freeze on funding is one 
reason that TANF cash assistance benefits in most states have not kept pace with inflation. Cash 
assistance benefits are so low that families who receive them live from crisis to crisis. TANF 
cannot help families move towards economic security if it does not first meet their basic needs. 
Low benefit levels are also a factor in the increasing numbers of very poor families who are 
over-income for their state’s cash assistance program yet face similar survival challenges. The 
block should be increased, should be indexed to inflation for future years, and at least some of 
the increases should be directed to states that increase their cash assistance benefits and cover 
more of the state’s poorest families with children. 


The drug felon bar should be eliminated. 

Massachusetts has opted out of the drug felon bar for SNAP and has limited it for TANF cash 
assistance recipients so that it only applies to persons who were incarcerated for the felony and 
released from prison within the previous year. Although the remaining bar is a real issue for the 
very few families who are affected and potentially interferes with their rehabilitation and return 
to society, the main problem with the remaining bar in Massachusetts is that adds yet another 
rule to an already overly complicated program and does not serve any of the primary goals of 
TANF. We therefore recommend that the drug felon bar be eliminated. 


Thank you very much for your consideration of these comments and for the Committee’s 
commitment to making TANF do a better job of helping the nation’s neediest families achieve 
economic stability. 
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— McDermott Center dba Haymarket Center — 


Comprehensive Alcohol & Dri c Treatment Programs 


Focnmd in 1975 BY Msor. Ignatius McDermott and Dr. James West 


July 16.2015 

The Honorable Charles Boustany, Chair 

Subcoiiuuiltee on Human Resources of the Coiiuniltee on Ways and Means 

Re; Julia Carson Responsible Fatherhood and Healthy Families Act of 2015; Support 

Dear Chairman Boustany; 

Haymarket Center. Chicago's largest provider of substance use disorders and menial health treatment, 
strongly supports (he Julia Carson Responsible Fatherhood and Healthy Families Act of 2015 (the Act). 
Located in Illinois' 7* District, represented by the Honorable Danny K. Davis, we are proud of 
Representative Davis's leadership on responsible fatherhood issues. We believe the Act will make 
significanl improvements in the ability of federal programs to encourage and support responsible 
fatherhood and healthy families througli enhancing supports-and reducing barriers — for families to 
increase upward economic mobility; to maintain healthy, non-violent family relationships; and to 
improve child support and cooperative parenting. We also believe the Act can play an important role in 
helping families to break negative cycles, so that a new generation will have better access to tlie 
opportunities that will give them success in life. 

As a recipient of a Pathways to Responsible Fatherhood grant, Haymarket Center lias helped 1 .200 
families in the past four years. We hope to build on the successes of this program and the lessons 
learned to operate a New Pathways giant program in the five years to come. Provisions of the Act. if 
passed, will enliance the ability of fathers and families in oiu' program to achieve success. Specific 
provisions of the Act we particularly support include refonns to TANF. modernizing child support 
enforcement program, adjustments to the SNAP program, and enliancements to (he fatherhood and 
healthy niamage grant progianis. 

Reforms (o Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 

Clients of Haymarket Center, who come from every congressional district in Illinois, frequently need 
the help provided by TANF. Over 90% of them are unemployed. 75% are homeless, and 92% have 
criminal justice histories. Helping these individiuils find jobs poses significant challenges. Subsidized 
employment has been a powerfril tool to provide them with job experience they can use to move into 
pennanent. stable employment. The Act's provisions to expand subsidized employment and job 
training are welcome enliancements. 
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Modernizing Child Support Enforcement Program 

Child support is an important component of responsible fatherhood and healthy families. Yet 
fathers who have faced substance use, incarceration, loss of a job, or other serious challenges can 
avoid connecting with their families due to child support enforcement and fear of further legal 
difficulties. The Act provides sensible reforms that recognize the realities of many of these fathers, 
while still encouraging and providing a path for fathers to return to responsible pa3mient of child 
support. These reforms also recognize the value of education in helping fathers and families to 
improve their economic upward mobility. 

Adjustments to Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 

Ensuring that child support payments do not result in loss of food assistance will remove a 
negative incentive for mothers not to seek child support and is a reasonable adjustment. 

Enhancements to the Fatherhood and Healthy Marriage Grant Program 

Enhancements to this grant program respond to the realities of clients served in the current 
program, similar to clients of Haymarket Center. Haymarket serves nearly 16,000 clients annually 
from communities of Chicago with the highest drug arrest and murder rates in the nation. Of these, 
approximately 30% are fathers who have abandoned or are separated from their children because 
of their substance use and who are unlikely to participate in any fatherhood program unless their 
substance use is stabilized. With high levels of unemployment and homelessness, our clients are 
often unable to provide for their children’s needs. In addition, 91% of the fathers we served in the 
Pathways to Responsible Fatherhood grant were unmarried with multiple children from different 
women from whom they have separated. Most lack parenting skills to be a good father. 

Therefore, while the Act retains a focus on healthy marriages, addition of “healthy relationships” 
takes into account the types of clients Haymarket serves most often, where there isn’t a marriage 
but there is still an urgent need to help men and women who have a child learn to communicate 
and share responsibility for the child. The proposed new language also recognizes the challenges 
and extra needs of “low-income fathers and other low-income noncustodial parents,” which we 
hope leads to stronger supports for these individuals and the providers seeking to help them. 

In our current project, ending in September, Haymarket has already served 1,200 of these 
individuals. Through the grant, over 72% of fathers reported increased contact with their 
children, 85% improved relationships with their children, 86% improved communication and 
conflict resolution skills; and 89% improved parenting skills. Key lessons learned that will guide 
services for a New Pathways project, if awarded, include addressing fathers’ fear and lack of 
skills to reconnect with their children and mothers of their chilch’en; reluctance of mothers to 
include fathers who are entering recovery from substance use disorders in co-parenting of their 
child; and the need for on-going support once fathers leave the program. These are Haymarket’s 
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examples, and other providers nationally no doubt have similar positive outcomes from this 
valuable program. Hie Act will ensure funding for this valuable program through 2020, ensuring 
that thousands of fathers and families nationally can benefit from the types of support Haymarkcl 
was able to provide in the past four years. 

We thank the committee for its excellent work in developing the Julia Carson Responsible 
Fatherhood and Healthy Families Act of 2015 and wish to record our strong support for the Act. 
We also appreciate the opportunity to provide comment, and look forward to passage and 
implementation of the Act. 


Sincerely, 



Dan I.ustig, Psy.D., MISA II, C'RAIX’ 
Vice President of C'linical Sers ices. 
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July 24, 2015 


The Honorable Charles Houstany, Chairman. 

Ways and Means Human Resources Subeommiltec 
U.S. House of Represcnlalives 
Washington, DC 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


On Behalf of the Board and Members of the National Fatherhood Leaders, 1 am submitting 
comments for consideration of the Improving Opportunity in The American Welfare Act 2015. 
ITie National Fatherhood Leaders (iroup (NFLG) is a coalition of national and community-based 
fatherhood organisations, individual fatherhood practitioners and others interested in fatherhood 
and family strengthening. Our mission is to raise awareness of the importance of two involved 
parents in the lives of children and to strengthen the capacity of the responsible fatherhood field. 
NFLG is a 501(c) (3) tax-exempt nonprofit membership-based organization. 


We arc aware that 40 percent of children in the United States are bom to unmarried parents, and 
often both parents have low incomes. Many children who grow up without their fathers struggle 
and are voilnerable to a number of negative risk factors, fhe public costs of father absence on 
children are substantial, including poverty, low academic achievement, juvenile delinquency and 
early pregnancy. 


NFLG offers the collective voice of the responsible fatherhood field to help policymakers, 
practitioners, community and faith-based organizations, child advocates and other groups, 
understand the importance of providing fathers with the services and supports they need to act 
responsibly. 


NFLG COMMENTS 

THE IMPROVING OPPORTUNITY IN THE AMERICAN WELFARE 

ACT 2015 


RKOlIRK 

1 . HHS Ofllce of Family Assistance provide pre-proposal technical assistance in advance of 
submission of TANF responsible fatherhood and healthy marriage relationship education 
grants applications. This will level the playing field and improve the competitive balance 
of all who seek funding. 
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2. All TANF funded responsible fatherhood programs to establish parenting plans, 

including co-parenting and parenting time agreements, for non-married parents to include 
access and visitation. 


3. Remove the requirement for matching funds. This could have the unintended 
consequence of co-opting the ability of community organizations that have developed 
and provided fatherhood and healthy marriage relationship education programs by 
established and large organizations with significant capacity to raise private funds. State 
funding for fatherhood and healthy marriage relationship education programming could 
be subsumed and diminished within existing programs that will not emphasize the 
specific programming and specialized case managements and social support services that 
are essential to the success of these uniquely focused programs. 

4. HHS Ollice of Family Assistance to continue to implement and refine social experiments 
on responsible fatherhood and healthy marriage relationship education along the lines of 
the research cycle employed by National Institutes of Health and the Institute for 
iiducation Science of the Department of Hducation. 

5. Increase funding levels by 100% to expand fatherhood and healthy marriage relationship 
education programs to insure substantive increases in the expanding knowledge base for 
serv ing non-custodial fathers and individuals and couples who grew up in vulnerable 
families. Given current indicators of effectiveness, funding should be increased to insure 
that programming variety allows for the complexity of American family life for our most 
needy children and their parents. 

6. Allow for continued delivery and refinement of new, modified and improved fatherhood 
and healthy marriage and relationship education curricular and programming 
developments as well as promising practices and current evidence informed models. In 
some instances research is funded in ways that marginalize programs developed by 
community agencies and groups that seek to incorporate and attend to the unique 
characteristics of participants that university based programs oflcn cannot reach. 
Narrowing the range of program models that arc funded diminishes the importance of 
tailored programs. Manualized approaches that emphasize 'treatment fidelity* at the cost 
of establishing attunement to the needs of program participants cannot be the standard the 
fatherhood and healthy marriage relationship education programs. The integration of 
theory, research, and (field) practice are the keys to programming that will produce 
effective and significant results for program participants. While many programs will 
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demonstrate etTectiveness, comparative studies of program models and implementation 
strategies can dilTerentiate which programs for which populations. 
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1 . HIIS OiTice of l-amily Assistance to clearly define what constitutes a responsible 
fatherhood program. 

2. HHS Office of Family Assistance to establish uniform standard benchmarks regarding 
responsible fatherhood program activities (e.g. program length, outcome metrics). 

3. HIIS Office of l-amily Assistance to establish criteria for the use of responsible 
fatherhood curriculums selection (e.g. what does evidenced-based mean? Does the 
curriculum have an assessment package?) Are responsible fatherhood education 
programs or job training programs? 

4. HIIS Office and Family Assistance to emphasize completion of responsible fatherhood 
parenting education components to have equal emphasis in performance outcomes as it 
does for increases in child support payments and employment efforts. Research on non- 
custodial parents suggest that knowledge of good parenting practices, visitation and 
access combined with attitude improvements, inHuences responsible parenting behaviors 
toward child support and work. 

5. HHS Office of Family Assistance to provide timely feedback to grantees regarding 
program performance. This information should also be made available online. 

6. HHS OtTice of Family Assistance to provide specific guidelines regarding allowable 
program support scn ices and program incentives. SpeciHcally food for workshops and 
other community activities. 

7. HHS Office of Family Assistance to provide specific guidelines for media campaigns. 
For example, should media campaigns be used for the recruitment only of fathers and or 
for the promotion of responsible fatherhood community at large to create an environment 
that is more receptive to fathers and contributors to the success of families? 
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8. HHS Ort'icc of Family Assistance to develop best practice (with a clear definition of best 
practice) tool kits and other materials that provide guidance to the implementation of the 
programs. 


9. HHS Office and Family Assistance to develop etticient processes in client intake and 
enrollment data. Specifically a streamlined process that would lessen the paperwork of 
grantees. Some grantees reported that current HHS procedures can take up to several 
weeks to complete because of the low reading levels of clients being serv ed. The newly 
created and implemented FaMLE Crossties* and Form is a major step in this direction. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

Jeffery M. Johnson, PhD., Interim Chair, National Leaders Group 
President, National Partnership for Community Leadership 
1629 K Street. NW, Suite 300 
Washington. DC 20006 
202/600-7817(0) 

202 380-0510 (f) 

iiohn M m ^ nji elstio ne l 'ainilies.org 

www.npclstrongfamilies.org 

www.nngonlinc.org 
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National Fatherhood Leader Group Board Members 

Carey Casey, Chief Executive Officer 
National Center for Fathering 
10200 W. 75* Street 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66204-2223 
800-593-3237 (o) 

479/751-3563 (i) 
ccasey@fathers.com 

Dr. Kirk Harris, Co-Designer & CEO 
Fathers, Families, and Communities 
29 E, Madison Street, Suite 1 700 
Chicago. Illinois 60602 
312/252-0460 (o) 

312/252-0099 (0 
drkirkharns@ Comcast . net 

Dr. Ron Haskins, Co-Director, Center on Children and Families 

Brookings Institution 

1775 Massachusetts Avenue 

Washington. DC 20036 

202/797-6000 (o) 

202/797-6213 (f) 
rhaskins@brookings.edu 

Mr. Robert Johnson, National Campaign Director 
Fathers In Education Inc. 

Atlanta, Georgia 
(404) 408-4146 (o) 
ijohnson@bcllsouth.net 

Joseph Jones, President/CEO 
Center for Urban Families 
2201 North Monroe Street 
Baltimore. MD 21217 
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I>r. Ronald Mincy 
Maurice V. Russell Professor 
Social Work Policy and Practice 
Columbia University 
1255 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York. New York 10027-5927 
212/851-2406 (o) 
rm905(^ columbia.edu 


Mr. Jerry fello. Director 
National Compadres Network 
1550 The Alamcdii. Suite 303 
San Jose, CA 95126-2304 
(408) 676-8215(0) 
telloitftfaol.com 
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House Ways and Means Committee 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Welfare Reform Proposals Hearing 

Testimony for the Record 

Submitted by Kermit Kaleba, Federal Policy Director 

July 21, 2015 


National Skills Coalition - a broad-based coalition of business leaders, union affiliates, 
education and training providers, community-based organizations, and public workforce 
agencies advocating for policies that invest in the skills of U.S. workers - is pleased to submit 
the following written testimony for the record on the discussion draft of the "Improving 
Opportunity in America Welfare Reauthorization Act of 2015." 

We wish to commend Chairman Boustany and other members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee for their commitment to modernizing and strengthening the Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families (TANF) program. TANF is one of the nation's most important safety net 
programs, providing cash assistance and other supports that have helped millions of low- 
income families weather periods of financial hardship. But it is a program that is held back by a 
number of restrictive requirements that have hindered the adoption of practices and strategies 
which could help more TANF recipients transition into well-paying and sustainable 
employment. 

Last year. Congress took important - and bipartisan - action to update the nation's workforce 
investment systems through passage of the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act 
(WIOA), legislation that reflects the growing recognition that in order to adequately address the 
skills needs of workers, jobseekers, and employers, we must do a better job of coordinating 
across multiple education, training, and supportive services programs. National Skills Coalition 
strongly supports the vision and goals of WIOA, and we believe that Congress should work to 
ensure that other federal investments in our nation's workforce are aligned with this vision. 

We are therefore encouraged to see that the discussion draft includes a range of proposed policy 
changes that will expand access to employment, education, and training for TANF recipients, 
including extending the lifetime limits on participation in vocational educational training; 
lifting statutory caps on the percentage of individuals in education and training that may be 
counted toward state work participation rates; and adopting new performance indicators for 
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individuals transitioning off of TANF that should create better incentives for states to focus on 
long-term outcomes for TANF participants. We are also supportive of efforts under the draft 
legislation to stimulate innovative training strategies through the new "Improving Opportunity 
Fund," and of new requirements that would encourage states to include TANF as part of their 
broader workforce development planning. 

At the same time, w'e are concerned that the draft legislation does not go far enough in bringing 
TANF in line with the realities of the 21’' century economy, and in particular the need to ensure 
that all Americans - including TANF recipients - have access to the fullest possible range of 
high quality education and training services aligned to the skill requirements of local and 
regional industries. We therefore offer the following recommendations for strengthening the 
proposed legislation. 

• Increase funding for the stale basic assistance grant. The discussion draft proposes setting 
funding for the state basic assistance grant for Fiscal Years 2016-2020 at just under $16.6 
billion, which represents a modest increase over current levels but is approximately 30 
percent below funding authorized under the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Act in \996, when adjusted for inflation. This continued erosion of TANF's 
purchasing power has contributed to a significant decline not only in the number of 
individuals directly receiving assistance - the most recent data indicates that a monthly 
average of 3.9 million individuals received TANF benefits in Fiscal Year 2014, compared to 
the 1 1 .4 million individuals receiving welfare assistance in 1997 - but also a significant 
decrease in the percentage of families with children in poverty who are receiving any cash 
assistance under the program, with the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities estimating 
that only one-quarter of such families received cash assistance in 2013.' While we recognize 
that in the current fiscal climate Congress must balance multiple competing and compelling 
interests, we believe that the positive changes outlined in the proposed legislation would be 
even more effective if TANF were to be funded at a level that corresponds w'ilh the actual 
scale of need. 

• Eliminate the "all-families" work participation rate. National Skills Coalition strongly 
supports the proposed elimination of the "two-parent" work participation rate under 
section 9, but we are disappointed that the discussion draft maintains the all-families work 
participation rale as the central performance measure for state TANF programs. The 
problems with the work participation rate are well-documented and well-understood: it 
puts substantial pressure on work-eligible TANF recipients to participate in low-paying 
work activities that are unlikely to contribute to longer-term success in the labor market; 
creates administrative burdens for TANF agencies and service providers who must 
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documenl work participation; and provides limited incentives for states to develop and 
implement meaningful career pathways for TANF recipients. 

Tlie discussion draft points a better way forward. Under proposed section 1 . states will now 
be required to negotiate performance levels relating to employment and median earnings of 
TANF leavers, similar to the performance indicators that are applied to the six core 
programs under the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act (WlOA). These measures 
would not only provide a belter measure of TANF's suca'ss in helping recipients transition 
out of poverty and into family-sustaining employment, but would support greater 
alignment with other federal workforce and education investments. Rather than applying 
the.se measures to a relatively small percentage of the state basic assistance grant, the 
committee should seize this opportunity to jettison the work participation rate entirely and 
instead measure performance by how well state TANF programs are meeting the long-term 
employment needs of participants. The committee could also consider giving states the 
option to elect either w'ork participation rates or the outcome indicators under section 7 as 
their primary performance measures. 

In the event that the committee does not accept the recommendation to eliminate the work 
participation rate altogether, we would encourage the committee to consider steps that 
would reduce the administrative burdens on states and service providers in tracking 
participation. In particular, while we strongly support the committee's efforts to expand 
access to education and training programs, we are concerned that the current requirements 
relating to verification of w'ork participation will make it difficult for community colleges, 
community-based organizations, and other training providers to enroll and ser\’e TANF 
recipients. To alleviate these concerns, the committee could consider language that would 
allow successful participation in key federally-supported programs - including adult and 
youth training programs under WlOA Title I, adult education programs under WlOA Title 
II, and training services under the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) - to 
be automatically counted as meeting the minimum hour requirements. This step would 
make it easier for TANF recipients to obtain the skills and credentials they need to succeed 
in the labor market, while also reducing duplication of services at the stale and local levels. 

We note that the proposed performance indicator under section 7 relating to median 
earnings for TANF leavers is different from the WlOA indicator, in that it would measure 
earnings changes between the second and fourth quarters after program exit, rather than 
simply measuring median earnings during the second quarter after exit. To avoid confusion 
and ensure that states are able to better align investments under WlOA and TANF, we 
would encourage the committee to adopt a performance accountability framework that is as 
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closely aligned with WIOA measures as is practicable, including considering interim 
indicators of progress such as measurable skills gains 

We would also respectfully encourage the committee to consider eliminating section 4 of 
the discussion draft, which would prohibit the Department of Health and Human Services 
from authorizing or approving waivers to the work requirements under TANF. While we 
recognize that this provision is intended to clarify Congressional intent with respect to 
work requirements, we believe it is important to maintain at least some administrative 
flexibility to support innovative strategies that allow states to adiieve the broader purposes 
of poverty reduction and improved employment outcomes. We believe that eliminating any 
options for waivers may also undercut the committee's efforts under section 1 1 of the 
discussion draft to promote greater coordination and planning between TANF and other 
federal workforce programs. 

• Eliminate the current cap on vocational educational training. The discussion draft leaves 
as an "open question" the possibility of lifting the current statutory cap on vocational 
educational training and secondaiy' school attendance that may be counted towards a 
state's work participation rate. In the event the committee opts to retain the work 
participation rate as a measure of state performance, we strongly urge the committc'e to lift 
the cap on these activities. 

According to the most recent data available from HHS, 41 percent of adults receiving TANF 
assistance in Fiscal Year 2012 had fewer than 12 years of formal education, and only 5.7 
percent of adults had any form of postsecondary education. In an economy where as many 
as 80 percent of all new job openings will require at least some education and training 
beyond the secondary leveF, it makes little sense to impose restrictions on TANF recipients 
that limit their ability to access these skills. Lifting the cap will give states greater flexibility 
to design TANF programs that reflect the educational needs of participants, including 
through career pathways models that align adult education, job training, and supportive 
services to help low-skilled individuals transition into and advance in high-demand 
occupations. 

• Ensure that training grants under the proposed "Improving Opportunity Fund" are well- 
coordinated to state and local workforce investments. Section 10 of the discussion draft 
proposes to replace the current TANF contingency fund with a range of competitive grants 
to support demonstration projects, including $75 million to support training in in-demand 
occupations ass defined under section 3 of WIOA. 


* httD://www.nationatsklllscoalition.org/resources/publications/file/middleskill-factsheet5-2014/NSCUnited- 
StatesMiddleSkillFS-2014.odf 
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National Skills Coalition strongly supports federal investments in high-quality job training, 
and we believe that the proposed training grant program - if implemented appropriately - 
provides a useful tool to improve connections between TANF and other workforce 
programs. We would recommend that the committee strengthen the existing language by 
explicitly encouraging states to propose strategies that are aligned with new programmatic 
requirements under WIOA, including the development and implementation of industry or 
sector partnerships as defined under section 3(26) of WIOA, and career pathways programs 
as defined under section 3(7) of WIOA. Given the relatively high percentage of TANF 
recipients who lack a high school diploma or recognized equivalent, we would also 
encourage the committee to include explicit linkages to adult education programs funded 
under WIOA Title II. Adding such language would send an important signal to states about 
the importance of leveraging and coordinating investments across programs, while also 
helping connect TANF recipients to workforce strategies that have demonstrated 
effectiveness in meeting the needs of low-skilled, low-income individuals. 

Again, we applaud the Committee for their efforts to improve and modernize the TANF 
program, and we look forward to working with you to ensure that the final legislation supports 
meaningful opportunities for TANF recipients to fully transition into family-supporting 
employment. 


National Skills Coalition: 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW, Suite 712, Washington DC 20036 | 202.223.8991 | vww.nationalskillscoalitIon.org 
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July 15, 2015 

Written Testimony of Cynthia Dungey 
Director 

Ohio Department of Job and Family Services 
U.S. House Ways and Means Committee 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 

Chairman Boustany, Ranking Member Doggett, and members of the committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony to help inform the committee’s 
consideration of welfare reform and legislation to reauthorize the Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families (TANF) program. As the director of Ohio’s Department of Job and 
Family Services, I am responsible for managing a number of vital programs that directly 
impact the lives of Ohioans who rely on TANF, the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP), job training and employment services, child care, unemployment 
insurance, child welfare and adoption, adult protective services, and child support 
programs. Our mission is to improve the well-being of Ohio’s workforce and families by 
ensuring the safety of Ohio’s most vulnerable citizens, and promoting long-term self- 
sufficiency. 

A job is the best anti-poverty program, yet too many individuals are trapped in a 
cycle of poverty. As the economy continues to improve, we cannot afford to have a 
significant portion of our population in the shadows. Helping these families find 
meaningful employment is both an economic issue and a moral obligation. In May, 
Ohio’s unemployment rate was 5.2 percent and OhioMeansJobs.com, the state’s online 
job bank, listed more than 206,000 help wanted ads. However, too many Ohioans are 
unable to take advantage of the improving economy. Nearly 24,000 Ohioans drop out of 
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high school every year, increasing the likelihood they will not obtain the skills necessary 
for sustainable employment. At the same time, others struggle to find reliable 
transportation, stable housing and affordable child care. 

Accountability and personal responsibility are important cornerstones of the 
TANF program and fully embraced by Ohio. In recent years, the state has worked 
diligently to improve our work participation rate and provide job training and work 
experiences to adults receiving cash assistance. Ohio’s all-family work participation rate 
improved from 25 percent in December 2010 to 58 percent in March 2015. In addition, 
the state has increased investments in work support programs, including expanding 
access to child care assistance for families up to 300 percent of the federal poverty 
level. We've worked within the rubric of the current system, but simply meeting the work 
participation rate isn’t indicative of actually getting people jobs or the education they 
need to be successful in the workforce. The next crucial step is ensuring that TANF 
recipients overcome barriers to employment and develop the in-demand skills local 
employers seek. 

As a county-administered state, with 88 counties representing urban, rural and 
suburban communities, Ohio is a microcosm of the nation and the perfect laboratory for 
a new way to work - a new approach to the challenges facing low-income and 
chronically unemployed individuals. 

A New Way to Work 

Ohio Governor John Kasich recently signed into law the state’s biennial budget, 
which includes an unprecedented focus on helping Ohioans rise up and out of poverty 
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and into jobs. The Governor has established a statewide framework that will transform 
the network of human service and workforce programs to find a New Way to Work for 
the more than 1.8 million Ohioans in poverty, starting first with 16- to 24-year-olds, 
where early intervention can have the greatest impact. 

Ohio is ending the siloed, fragmented approach that for far too long treated 
“symptoms” of poverty instead of seeking a cure for the underlying challenges faced by 
low-income Ohioans. We are pushing traditional program boundaries by integrating 
components of the Ohio Works First TANF program with employment programs under 
the newly reauthorized Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act (WlOA) to create a 
better coordinated, person-centered case management system. The state’s 
Comprehensive Case Management and Employment Program will provide an 
individualized employment plan appropriate to each person’s unique needs in order to 
remove barriers and make stronger connections to employment. This strategy leverages 
the strengths of both the workforce and human services systems in a way that focuses 
on people, not programs. 

A number of states and localities have experimented with reforms to better 
integrate services and align the workforce system to address the needs of TANF 
recipients and other low-income workers. Lessons learned, highlighting both the 
benefits and challenges of these initiatives, are well documented. However, Ohio is 
embarking on this reform in the new era created by WlOA. 

WlOA reauthorized national workforce programs for the first time in 16 years and 
set the stage for a new round of state and local innovation. The law provides 
opportunities for employment and training activities to be extended to TANF recipients 
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and for developing innovative, job-driven programs that align services across the TANF 
and workforce systems. For example, TANF is now a required partner in the local one- 
stop workforce system, and there is an increased focus on serving low-income 
individuals with barriers to employment, including out-of-school youth and individuals 
receiving public assistance. This increases the overlap between targeted populations 
under both WlOA and TANF. 

As we approach the 20* anniversary of the passage of the Personal 
Responsibility and Workforce Opportunity Act (PRWORA), there is a similar opportunity 
to make changes to the TANF program to give states flexibility to integrate services and 
improve employment outcomes for recipients. 

Obstacles to Success 

From a TANF perspective, there are two major obstacles to TANF-WlOA 
coordination: 1) Work participation rates are process measures focused on attendance, 
not outcomes, and 2) strict federal rules, not individual needs, drive work activities. 

Rules governing federal work participation requirements have become overly 
prescriptive and have fundamentally distorted the way caseworkers interact with TANF 
clients. Federal law holds states accountable for meeting work participation rates, but 
that accountability has a ripple effect and impacts decisions individual caseworkers 
make about activities to which TANF clients are assigned. Instead of spending time 
identifying what clients need and how to get them employed, caseworkers are 
incentivized to manage to a process to meet the rate. One caseworker I spoke with 
referred to the work participation rate as a “numbers game." Another caseworker said 
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every once in a while he will “take a kick in the teeth” on work participation to do the 
right thing for a client. Understanding clients’ complex problems and helping them build 
a path forward is a human-resource-intensive activity. High-quality interactions between 
caseworkers and clients are the linchpin to identifying barriers and helping individuals 
become work-ready. Policies that require caseworkers to do mathematical gymnastics 
to match countable hours to assigned activities are counterproductive and waste a 
precious resource: their time. 

Work participation rules also have led to a proliferation of work experience 
programs, many of which unfortunately amount to sheltered workshops where clients 
are given menial tasks disconnected from the skills needed in the job market. Taxpayer 
dollars are being used to pay outside contractors that specialize in developing and 
running these “work experience” programs for the sake of saying a client “worked” for 
their check and counting them toward the rate. It’s hard to believe such programs were 
a part of Congress’ original vision for welfare reform in 1996. 

Finally, federally prescribed work participation rules provide a strong disincentive 
for workforce development agencies to work with TANF clients. Navigating the rules 
around what counts and for how long is simply too burdensome. Instead, workforce 
agencies are inclined to direct their services toward individuals with more work 
experience and higher skill levels. In short, the current cookie-cutter approach does not 
effectively move people into jobs, long-term stability or independence from government 
assistance. 

In order to focus on jobs, Ohio is overhauling our case management system and 
aligning performance metrics with WIOA. Our standards will not be about an individual’s 
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core and non-core hours and number of consecutive weeks in an activity. Our 
standards, and uitimateiy our success, wiii hinge on metrics tied to improvements in job 
entry, job retention, earnings and educationai outcomes for iow-income Ohioans. The 
state has been a ieader in impianting these measures within many of our workforce 
programs aiready. 

Recommendations 

Ohio is not suggesting that Congress reduce the emphasis on personai 
responsibiiity or eiiminate minimum-hour requirements for individuais to participate in 
work activities. Yet, TANF has strayed from its original commitment under PRWORA “to 
increase the flexibiiity of states in operating a program designed to achieve the 
purposes of (the Act)” and “end the dependence of needy parents on government 
benefits by promoting job preparation, work, and marriage.” To return to that 
commitment, we recommend changing a number of federai TANF ruies that make it 
difficult to customize case management based on an individual’s employment readiness 
needs. Specifically, these include the following: 

• Removing the distinction between “core” and “non-core” activities. 

Education and training are important pre-cursors to getting a good job. Removing 
the distinction between “core” and “non-core" activities allows for an individualized 
service approach to more effectively move clients toward work. For example, a 
TANF recipient who needs adult basic education and is required to complete 30 
hours of activity may be assigned 10 hours to work on his or her education (a “non- 
core” activity) and 20 hours to attend a work experience program solely because it 
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is a “core” activity. Activities are assigned and constructed around counting that 
person toward the work participation rate, not because they address underiying 
chalienges and needs that wiii enabie them to be successfui in the workforce. 
Increasing the vocational education training time limit from 12 to 36 months. 
Many individuals require remedial education or lengthier support to get a 
certification or credential they need to meet employer skill requirements. For 
example, let’s say a TANF work-required mom with an 8**’ grade education wants 
to get her GED and become trained as a phlebotomist. If it takes her longer than 
12 months to obtain her GED, she already has used up her 12-month allowance 
for training (basic skills education linked to training counts toward the time limit). 
The time it takes to go from an 8*' grade education to a GED varies. Someone at 
an eight-grade level might receive 100 instructional hours over an 18-month period 
and progress one grade level. Another student might receive the same number of 
hours over six months and progress two grade levels. Extending the time limit 
allows recipients additional time to get their GED and complete the vocational 
education training necessary to get a job. This is particularly important in Ohio, 
where approximately 30 percent of those in poverty who are age 25 and older do 
not have a high school education. {Ohio 2014 Poverty Report) 

Increasing Job search and Job readiness time limits from six to 12 weeks, and 
removing the four-consecutive-week limit. The hardest-to-serve individuals 
require additional time to gain the skills they need to be Job-ready. For example, 
clients may need significant Job readiness preparation and soft skills training before 
they are ready to meaningfully engage in Job searching and interviewing with 
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employers. After spending four weeks on job readiness, they’ve used up their 
consecutive-week limits. Arbitrary time limits on job search and job readiness make 
it harder to successfully connect them to sustainable employment. 

• Removing the 16-hour monthly cap on good-cause hours (but maintaining 
the 80-hour annual cap) credited toward work participation. This would 
provide more flexibility for individuals with situational extenuating circumstances. 
For example, a mom with children ages 3 and 6 has a high likelihood of being in a 
situation where one or both children are ill and unable to attend child care or 
school for more than two days in any given month. Removing the monthly cap 
would allow that mom to take care of her sick children without negatively impacting 
her benefit or the state’s work participation rate. 

A number of these issues are addressed in TANF reauthorization bills under 
consideration by the committee, in particular the elimination of the distinction between 
core and non-core activities and increasing the time allowed for job search activities. 
Ohio supports reforms that enable us to make these changes and that give us more 
flexibility to tailor our programs and services to successfully move more low-income 
individuals into work. 

Ohio stands ready to work with the committee and its staff to help inform these 
and other reforms to the TANF program. If you have any questions or would like more 
details about Ohio’s New Way to Work initiative, please feel free to contact me directly. 
Thank you for your time and consideration. 
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ReadyNation 

Strengthening business throu^ 
efleetivc investments in diildren and youth 


July 17. 2015 

The Honorable Charles Boustany 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1431 Longrvorth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable John Delaney 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1632 Longwotih House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


The Honorable Todd Young 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1007 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington. DC 20515 


Dear Chainnan Boustany, Representative Young, and Representative Delaney: 


We applaud you and members of the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human 
Resources for including language authorizing Social Impact Demonstration Projects in the 
recently released draft bill reauthorizing the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
program. We thank you for your leadership in ensuring the inclusion of this critical language to 
authorize and provide resources for the development of “pay for success" (PFS) social impact 
finance projects by state and local goverrunents, which will reduce ta.\payer burden and increase 
program effectiveness. Encouraging partnerships between private, philanthropic and public 
sectors to improve social programs through mechanisms such as the Social Impact Demonstration 
Projects will increase collaboration among stakeholders to solve social problems while en.suring 
that ta.\payer money is spent wisely only on interventions that can demonstrate promised 
outcomes. 


ReadyNation is the preeminent business membership organization whose purpose is to ensure the 
U.S. has the most productive competitive workforce in the world and enable our nation to regain 
self-generated sustainable economic growth - through maximizing the life-success of young 
children. Members of ReadyNation have led the way in developing and establishing PFS projects 
to scale up high-quality early childhood interventions that produce positive returns for young 
children and their families, for taxpayers, and for local, state, and the federal, governments. 

ReadyNation respectfully submits the following recommendations in the hope that the final 
legislation will encompass all worthy social impact finance project areas and grant the flexibility- 
needed to deliver the greatest value in promised outcomes. 

We suggest amending section 10 of tlie draft bill as follows: 

o Evidence-based early childhood education and home visiting programs have been proven (or. 
in some cases, have the promise) to improve maternal and infant health outcomes, school 
readiness, and future life success. In the interest of encompassing all worthy social impact 
project areas, we recommend including the following changes: 

■ Page 46, line 7, inserting a new paragraph (V), and reordering paragraphs (V) through 

1212 New Vori< Avenue NW | Suite 300 1 Wushitigton. DC 20005 
V: 202.408.9282 | F: 202.770.0110 1 info9reuctynutiun org 
www.RejidyNalionArg | www.facebook.com/ReidyNation ( Twiner: $t>Ready .Nation 
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(XXI) accordingly, lo read: “(V) Improving school readiness and child academic 
achievement, and reducing special education assignments, grade retention, suspension 
or expulsions."; and, 

• Page 46, line 11, revising (VII) to read: “(VII) Improving prenatal, neonatal, maternal 
and early child health among low-income or at-risk families and individuals.*' 

o In many jurisdictions, the term “prison” isn’t inclusive of juvenile facilities or detention 
centers. Therefore, we feel it important to specify the inclusion of juvenile correctional 
facilities or detention centers. 

■ Page 47, line 16, revising (XVII) by replacing with the following: 

• “(XIV) Reducing juvenile or criminal offending, including reducing recidivism 
among individuals adjudicated as having committed a juvenile offense or adult 
crime." 

o As the dral\ bill acknowledges, randomized control trials will not be possible in (or applicable 
to) all inter\*entions due to the covahates and project conditions. It may be that quasi- 
experimental methodologies, such as those that compare the historical treatment of non- 
treatment and treatment groups, are necessary. Moreover, because the federal government is 
not at risk in PFS arrangements — neither the Treasury Department will make outcome 
success payments nor will federal agencies from their own funds - without confirmation by a 
qualified independent evaluation that cost avoidance savings occurred, we do not believe that 
research design methodologies used by evaluators should be discussed in the legislation. This 
is the responsibility of the agency head and the intermediary. 

■ Page 52, line 19, revising (XXII) by striking, “where available, well-implemented 
randomized control trials” and replacing it with: 

• “scientifically recognized, rigorous research design methodologies for 
assessing intervention effectiveness and impact, including for promising social 
interventions that have not yet been rigorously tested”. 

o Generally, we would encourage conunittee members to consider that there are promising new 
approaches to achiev ing the desired outcomes set forth in the legislation that may not yet have 
been rigorously tested. Therefore, wc encourage incorporating language similar to that used in 
the reaulhorization of the Maternal, Infant, and Early Childhood Home Visiting (MIECHV) 
program that distinguishes between evidence-based and promising programs. 

■ Page 49, line 4, revising (III) as follows; 

• (HI) Rigorous evidence demonstrating that the inten ention, or combination 
of integrated interventions, can be expected to produce the desired outcomes, 
or the model conforms to a promising and new approach to achieving the 
outcomes specified in paragraph (3)(B)(ii), has been developed or identified by 
a national organization or institution of higher education, and will be evaluated 
through well-designed and rigorous process.”; or, 

• “(III) Rigorous evidence demonstrating that the intervention, or combination of 
integrated interventions, can be expected to produce the desired outcomes or, if 
the intervention has not undergone sufficient rigorous testing, other compelling 
data demonstrating the promise of the intervention to produce the desired 
outcome”. 
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General Comments for C'onsideration: 

o There certainly can be no objection to requiring submission of the feasibility studies the 
investors used in their decision-making process, but it should be noted that if there are no 
investors willing to put their money at risk, there will be no discussion of a PFS project. 
Hence, the most important evidence of project success, and the most important standard for 
federal government funding contemplated in this draft bill, is the presence and commitment of 
private sector for-profit or non-profit investors. Generally, we ask that you consider including 
in the evidence standard sections of the bill the presence of committed private investors, 
whether individuals, businesses, or philanthropies, as overriding evidence of prospective 
project success; 

o The provisions establishing the Federal Interagency Council on Social Impact Partnerships 
(FICSIP) could be interpreted as providing the Council with general PFS policy authority for 
the entire federal government. This is unnecessary for the legislation’s purposes and 
dangerous for PFS development. If the sections are left in. other agencies will look to FICSIP 
for guidance on whether to participate in a PFS project, and state agencies’ decisions will be 
shaped by FICSIP policies. If FICSIP ovcr-rcgulatcs or its membership becomes controlled by 
anti-PFS interests. PFS progress will be halted or indefinitely delayed. We recommend 
language establishing prohibitions that clarify: (a) the responsibility, authority and policy 
scope of FICSIP is strictly limited to the disbursement of funds provided for under the Act; 
and, (b) any government agency may determine on its own whether to participate in a PFS 
project to the extent its enabling statutes permit; and, 

o There is a risk that the standards FICSIP requires to obtain funds under the legislation will 
become the standards applied to PFS projects generally, particularly by state agencies. Wc 
recommend language clarifying that the standards imposed by FICSIP for funding under the 
legislation not be interpreted in ways that prevent philanthropic, private and state agencies on 
their own to engage in a PFS project on the basis of the standards they judge to be sufficient. 

ReadyNation recognizes the important steps that this legislation would take and commends you 
for your leadership. We look forward to working with you on this and other initiatives to improve 
the life-success of young children and families in the future. 

Sincerely, 

Sara Watson 

Director 

ReadyNation 
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SOCIAL 

FINANCE 


Welfare Reform Proposals: Comments from Social Finance 
Iuly22,2015 


Mr. Charles Boustany, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
House Ways and Means Committee 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20S15 


Mr. Lloyd Doggett. Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
House Ways and Means Committee 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Boustany and Ranking Member Doggett, 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Subcommittee’s Discussion Draft of welfare 
reauthorization legislation containing authority for Social Impact Demonstration Projects. 


Social Finance, Inc. is a 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization dedicated to mobilizing capital to drive 
social progress. Co-founded in January 2011 by David Blood, Sir Ronald Cohen, and Tracy 
Palandjian, Social Finance believes that everyone deserves the opportunity to thrive and that 
impact investing can play a catalytic role in creating these opportunities. Social Finance is 
committed to designing public-private partnerships that are focused on resolving complex social 
challenges. Through these partnerships, we aim to direct capital to high-quality interventions to 
facilitate greater access for vulnerable populations. Core to our mission is the advancement of Pay 
for Success (PFS) projects in the United States through comprehensive advisory work, transaction 
development, performance management, and market education. Additionally, Social Finance has 
two sister organizations. Social Finance United Kingdom and Social Finance Israel, which comprise 
Social Finance's Global Network. 


Social Finance strongly supports the inclusion of the Social impact Demonstration Project 
authority (Section 10, subsecUon 3) in the welfare reform discussion draft released by the House 
Ways and Means Human Resources Subcommittee this week. This legislation supports the exciting 
momentum around Pay for Success that we are seeing in the field among state and local 
governments, nonprofit service providers, and impact investors, and reflects the strong 
knowledge and support of Pay for Success at the Federal level. Based on our on-the-ground 
experience in developing Pay for Success projects, we offer the below comments for your 
consideration. We believe these changes would significantly strengthen the legislation to ensure 
its effective implementation and to measurably improve the lives of Americans: 

Section B. subsection ii: Required Outcomes for Social Impact Partnership Project 

The current languages states that “a project must produce measurable, clearly defined outcomes 

that result in social benefit and Federal savings". 

We recommend that the language be revised to encourage projects to produce outcomes that 
result in social benefit and value to the government, rather than requiring savings to the Federal 
government. The language requiring savings may unintentionally restrict the types of projects and 
outcomes that are supported and could prevent projects which produce significant value to the 
government over the long-term. For example, increased educational achievement or 


77 Summer Street, 2nd Floor. Boston. MA oiiio 
T 617-939-9900 www.socialfinanceUS.org 
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improvements to veterans' welibeing have value for the Federal government even if they cannot 
prove direct impact on a Federal budget line item. 

Section A, subsection iii and Section D. subsection i: Feasibility Study Required and. 
Requests for Funding for Feasibility Studies 

The current language includes requirements for applying for feasibility study funding and the 
feasibility study for states or local governments. 

We recommend that the feasibility study requirements and the application for feasibility study 
funding requirements for states and local governments include suggested topics to address in the 
feasibility study without requiring specific level of detail on those topics, to avoid making the 
requirements so burdensome that states or local governments cannot access this Federal 
resource. Our experience in developing Pay for Success projects is that the feasibility study is used 
to identify topics such as potential service providers, preliminaiy operation plans and potential 
project intermediaries. Detailed decisions on these topics are more thoroughly addressed In the 
development stage of the project after all parties are committed to executing a PFS contract For 
example, establishing the payment structure or defining payment thresholds cannot be finalized 
before engaging with investors during the project development stage. 

Section D. subsection iii: Feasibility Study Required • Evidence 

The feasibility study requirements include "rigorous evidence demonstrating that the intervention 
can be expected to produce the desired outcomes". 

We appreciate the requirement for strong evidence for interventions being supported in a Pay for 
Success project However, the current language may unintentionally restrict projects which are 
helping to build the evidence base for a sector or intervention. Instead, the language should allow 
for other forms of compelling data and the ability to engage in rigorous experimental or quasi - 
experimental evaluations to build the evidence in the field. The child welfare sector, for example, 
has very limited interventions with rigorous evidence and Pay for Success could expand highly 
impactful programs while building the evidence base for the sector. In addition, an interventioa 
may have compelling programmatic data paired with quasi-experimental studies but have not yet 
had the resources to fund a randomized experiment, which could be funded through a Pay for 
Success project. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the Discussion Draft. Social Finance would be happy 
to provide clarification of any of the points raised to provide additional information. 


Sincerely, 



Tracy Palandjian 

Chief Executive Officer and Co-Founder, Soda! Finance US 

tpglainliian@'sotlainn an c?Hj.org 1 517-939-9900 
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Abstract 


Objectives 

This report presertts statistics from the 
2001-2007 National Health Interview 
Survey (NHIS) on selected measures of 
physical health and lirrilatione. access to 
or utilization o( heatti care, and behavior 
or emotional well-being tor children under 
age 18 by family structure, sex. age. race. 
Hispanic origin, parent's education, family 
income, poverty status, home tenure 
status, heath insurance coverage, place 
ot residence, and region. 

Source of Data 

NHIS is a multistage probability sample 
survey conducted annually by imerviewers 
of the U.S. Census Bureau for the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention's 
National Center tor Health Statistics, and 
is representative of the civilian 
noninetttutionalized population of the 
Urtited Stales, fnlonination aboia one 
randomly selected chid per family is 
ooltected in a face-to-face interview witi 
an adul proxy respondent familiar with the 
child's health. 

Highlights 

I Children in nuclear families were 

I ger>eraVy less likefy than chHden in 
nonnuclear families to be n good. far. or 
poor healtr; to have a basic etcllon 
disabiity: to have learrting disabifites or 
attention deficit hyperactivity dsorder; to 
lack heatti insurance coverage; to have 
had two or more emergency room visits in 
the past 12 months; to have receipt of 
needed prescriplion mediation delayed 
during the past 12 montos due to tack of 
aftordabiHy; to have gone without needed 
denial care due to coat n the past 12 
months; to be poorly behaved; and to 
have definile or severe emotional or 
behavioral difficulties durng the past 6 
months. Children hviig in siigle-parent 
famiies had higher prevalerKe rates than 
children in nuclear famines for the various 
heahh corxMions arxf irxftoators examined 
h tvs report However, when compared 
with chidien living in other rxxinuctear 
families, chidren in sin^e-parenl families 
generaly exhibited sin^r rates w*i 
respect to child heaVi. access to care, 
and emotional or behavioral difficuilies. 

I Keywords: health and limitations « 

I access to care • emotional or 
behavioral difficulties 


Introduction 


As divorce rates remain high and 
cohabiuiiion becomes more 
cornnKNif^ace. an increasing number of 
U.S. children will spend a larger 
proportion of Iheir lives in a 
nontraditional family. The proportion of 
U.S. children likely to live part of their 
childhtKxl in a married sicpfamily 
increased from alxHit one-seventh in the 
early 1970s lo one-quarter in the early 
1980$; if unmarried stepfamilies are also 
included, the proportions would be 
higher ( 1 ). In 1990. of U.S. 
children lived with a parent and his or 
her cohabiting piutner (2). while in 
2002. 6<X- lived with a cohabiting parent 
and partner (3>. Graefc and Uchicr 
estimated that about one of four children 
will live in a family headed by a 
c<4iabiting couple at some point during 
their childhood (4). Using different data. 
Bumpass and Lu concluded that 40^( of 
children would live in a cohabiting 
couple family during childhotxf (S). 
Additionally, the U.S. Census Bureau 
estimated that in 2004. 10 million 
children under age 18. or of all 


children, were living in households 
consisting of a biological or adoptive 
parent and another unrelated adult (6). 
while the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention’s (CDC) National Center 
for Health Statistics (NCHS) reported 
that 35.8^ of all births in 2004 were to 
unmarried women (7). 

In view of the changing family 
structure distribution, new categories of 
famllie.s sttch as unmarried families or 
unmarried stepfamilies need to be 
studied so that the health characteristics 
of children in nontraditional families can 
be identified (1.8.9). Previous 
researchers have reported that children 
living in nontraditional families are 
disadvantaged financially, and are nuire 
likely lo experience deleterious 
outcoiives with respect to school (e.g.. 
higher drop-out rates, poorer academic 
performance), behavior (e.g.. 
delinquency, promiscuity), and mental 
health (9-17). A small number of 
published studies have found that 
children in two-parent families are more 
advantaged than children in other types 
of families with respect lo health status 
or acces.s to health care <18-21). 
However, these analyses were based on 
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sun'ey data that did not collect 
information on cohabitation and 
parent-child relationships (c.g.. 
biological step. etc.), making the 
identification of nontraditional family 
types impossible. 

The Naticmal Health Interv iew 
Survey (NHIS). a multi-purpose health 
survey conducted by NCHS. initiated an 
important step in identifying 
nontraditional families witlt the 
implementation of a new household 
rostering sy.sicm and marital status 
variables in 1997. Detailed family 
structure variables distinguished between 
married parent families (with biological 
or adoptive children), unmarried parent 
fantilies (with biological or adoptive 
children), parent-stepparent families 
(with children), and parent-cohabiting 
partner families (with children). Thus. 
NHIS data provide an opportunity to 
investigate the a.ssocialion of family 
structure with the healtli status and 
characteristics of U.S. children. 

This report presents national 
prevalence estimates for selected health 
status and access U) health care 
indicators among children by type of 
family structure. Because the association 
between children’s health and family 
structure is likely to ho rntxlificd by 
personal (e.g., sex, age, race/ethnicity). 
stKial (parental education), and 
ocoftomic (e.g., family irK'omc. poverty 
status, home tenure status, and health 
insuraitcc coverage) characteristics, tlicsc 
factors arc also controlled for In the 
report's detailed tables. 

The family structure irulicator used 
in this report consists of seven mutually 
exclusive categories that take into 
acesvuni parental marital status a.s well 
as the type of relationship between 
children aged 0-17 and any parents 
present in the family. Beciurse NHIS 
defines children as family members who 
are aged 0-17 and adults os family 
members who are aged 18 and over, 
adult children (those aged 18 and over) 
are considered related adults regardless 
of their relationship (biological, 
adoptive, step, or foster) to their parents. 

• A nuclear family consists of one or 
more children living with two 
parents who are married to one 
another and are each biological or 


adoptive parents to all children in 
the family. 

• A single-parent family consists of 
one or more children living with a 
single adult (male or female, related 
or unrelated to the child or 
children). 

• An unnuirried biological or adoptive 
family consists of tme t>r more 
children living with two parents who 
are not married to one another and 
ate each biological or adoptive 
parents to all children in the family. 

• A blended family consists of one or 
more children living with a 
biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are 
married to one another. 

• A cohtibiting family consists of tme 
or more children living with a 
biological or adoptive parent arul an 
unrelated adult who arc cohabiting 
with one another. 

• An extended family consists of one 
or more children living with at least 
one biological or adoptive parent 
aitd a related adult who is not a 
parent (e.g.. a gnmdp:ireni). Any of 
the previously described family 
types that contained an adult child 
are calcgori/cd us an extemled 
family. 

• An “other" family consists of oi>e or 
more children living with related or 
unrelated adults who are not 
biological or adoptive parents. 
Children being raised by their 
graiKiparcnis arc included in this 
category, as are foster children 
living with at least two adults. 

Data Source 


Data from the 2001-2007 NHIS arc 
pooled (o pnwide nmional estimates for 
a broad range of health status indicators 
and measures of access to health care by 
family structure for the U.S. civilian 
noninstitutionalized population of 
children underage 18. Ptmicd analyses 
arc typically done to irKieasc sample 
sizes for small populations (e.g.. 
unmarried biological or adoptive and 
cohabiting families). Weighted estimates 
from such an analysis can be interpreted 
as cither an cslimalc for the midpoint of 


the study period or as an “average" 
across the study period (22). Data from 
the 2001-2007 NHIS were selected for 
this analysis because the 20(X) NHIS 
does not contain complete fatnily 
structure information, and the 2008 
NHIS was not available at the lime 
these analyses were conducted. The 
family structure indicator used for this 
report is obtained from the 2001-2007 
in-house Person or Family data files: a 
public-use version is also available hut 
it combines all unmarried biological or 
adoptive families and cohabitijig 
families into a single category. Most 
health estimates are derived fnun the 
2001-2007 public-use Sample Child 
data nies of tl>e annual NHIS Basic 
Module: the remaining health estimates 
are derived from the 2001-2007 
public-use Person data Hies. These 
estimates, which users cun replicate with 
NHIS public-use data, are shown in 
Tables 1-66 for various subgroups of the 
population, including those defined by 
sex. age. race arid Hispanic origin, 
parent's education, family income, 
povcity status, home tenure status, 
health insurance coverage, place of 
residence, and region. Appendix I 
contains brief technical notes and 
Appendix 11 contains definitions of 
terms used in this report. 

NHIS has been an imporianl source 
of information about health and health 
care in the United Slates since it was 
first conducted in I9S7. Its main 
objective is to monitor the health of the 
civilian noninstitutionalized U.S. 
population through the collection and 
analysis of data on a bnnud range of 
health topics. Persons in long-term care 
institutions (c.g., nursing homes; 
hospitals for ihe chronically ill. disabled, 
or mentally handicapped: wards for 
abused or neglected children), 
correctional facilities (e.g., prisons or 
jails, juvenile detention centers, halfway 
houses), active duty Armed Forces 
personnel (although their civilian family 
members are included), and U.S. 
nationals living in foreign countries are 
excluded from the sampling frame. 

More information on sample design can 
be found in "Design and Estimation for 
the National Health Interview Survey. 
1995-2004" (23). 
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The NHIS qucsticMinaire. called the 
Basic MtxJule or Core. Ls repeated 
annually and consists of three main 
components: the Family Core, the 
Sample Child Core, and the Sample 
Adult Core (the latter is not used for 
this report). The Family Core collects 
information about all family members 
regarding household composition and 
stK'iiKlemographic characteristics, along 
with basic indicators of health status, 
activity limitatioas, and utilization of 
health care services. All members of the 
household aged 1 7 and over who are at 
home at the time of the interview are 
invited to participate and respond for 
themselves. R>r children and adulLs me 
at home during the interview, 
information is provided by a 
knowledgeable adult family member 
aged 18 and over residing in the 
hou.schold. Although considerable elTort 
is ntadc to ensure accurate reporting, the 
information from both proxies and 
self-respondents may be inaccurate 
because the resfxindcni is unaware of 
relevant information, has forgotten it. 
does not wish to reveal it to an 
interviewer, or does not understand the 
intended meaning of the question. Note 
that NHIS docs not obtain independent 
evaluations directly fn>m doctors or 
other health care professionals. 

The Sample Child Core obtains 
additional information on the health of 
one raiKlumly selected child aged B-17 
in the family; a knowledgeable adult in 
the family (usually a parent) provides 
proxy responses for the sample child. 
The Sample Child Core is the primary 
data source for this report, while 
infomulion regarding demographic 
characteristics is derived from the 
Family Core. 

The interviewed sample for the 
2001-2007 NHIS consisted of a total of 
244,572 households, which yielded 
630.884 persons in 249.570 families. 
There were 90.566 children aged 0-17 
who were eligible for the Sample Child 
questionnaire. Data w'ere collected for 
82,553 children, a conditional response 
rate of 91.19fc. The average final 
response rate for the Sample Child 
component during 2001-2007 was 
79.3(5f' (24-30). However, detailed 
family slnicturc information was not 
available in tbe first and second quarters 


of 2004. so these sample child cases 
were omitted, aitd case weights fco’ the 
sample child obsers'ations in the third 
and fourth quarters of 2004 were 
doubled to obtain an appntpriale 
estimate of the U.S. child population for 
2004. This adjustment yields a total of 
83.849 observations for analysis. This 
sample results in a weighted, annualized 
estimate of 73.2 million children in the 
United Stales during 2001-2007. 

Limitation.s of the Data 

NHIS obtains information fmm 
respondents via an in-person interviewing 
process, with a typical interview averaging 
about I hour. No clinical measurements are 
taken. As a result all NHIS data are based 
on subjective rcpoiis obtained from 
respondents who staled that they were 
knowledgeable about a!) family members' 
health status, access to medica} care, and 
personal information. The NHIS 
interviewer has no way of verifying 
whether these family respondents ree, in 
fact krHtwIedgcabb. In additiiia 
respondents may experience recoil 
pniblems or have different cultural 
definiiians of illness, either of which couki 
result in inaccuraic respimses. Furthermore, 
as with all surveys. respofKlcnts may 
simply underreport characteristics or 
cundiiiuns that they consider undesirable. It 
is thus likely that some of the prevalcrKv 
estimates presented in this report are 
coiiservalivc. 

Despite the fact that multiple years of 
data were used for this analysis, cell 
counts in some of the nKve detailed 
cnivs<lassifk;ation tables are small, 
particularly when a “rare" family structure 
is crossed with a "rare” health condition. 
The resulting percentages have relativ'ely 
large standard errors that make the 
detection of statistically significant 
relationships difficult; some relationships 
between family structure and child health 
may thus go undetected as a result. 
Percentages with a relative standard error 
greater than 3O0(- arc identified an 
asterisk in all tables; readers should use 
caution when attempting to interpret these 
statistics. For this reason, percentages 
iiKhcaled by an asterisk in the tables are 
not discus.sed in the text or shown in any 
(Iguies in this report. In addilkm, 
frequencies may also be underestimates 
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due to item nonresponse and unknitwns. 
both of which are excluded from the 
tables. See Appendix I for more 
informatkm about the number of 
unknowns with respect to ca.ii health 
characteristic. 

NHIS is a cross-sectional survey 
that does not obtain retrospective 
information from adult respondents 
regarding their marital histories or living 
arrangements. The family structure 
indicator used in this report cannot 
account for children's transitions into 
and out of different families, nor can It 
be used to estimate health outcomes for 
children who have ever lived in a 
particular type of family (e.g.. 
cohabiting or single-parent families). 
Thus, we cannot distinguish between 
family structure per se artd family 
instability, (hat is. repealed transitions 
into and out of different family types 
(IS). Family structure. a.s tnea-sured in 
this report, is the type of family in 
which the sample child was living at the 
time of interview. Consequently, the 
tables in this report can only be used to 
understand the extent to which selected 
child health outcomes and family 
structure vary together, causality or 
direciinruility in the family structure and 
child health relationship cannot he 
determirted from NHIS data. Lastly, 
while the tables show estimates by 
various age groups, the prevalence 
estimates presented in the tables are not 
age-adjusted. 

Methods 


Estimation Procedures 

Estimates presented in this report 
were weighted to provide national health 
estimates; the record weight of the 
sample child was u.vcd to generate all 
estimates. These weights were calibrated 
by NCHS staff to produce numbers 
consistent with the population estimates 
of the United States by age. sex. and 
race/ethnicity. utkI are based on 
population projcctious from the U.S. 
Census Bureau for noninstitutionalized 
civilians. Because 7 years of NHIS data 
were utilized, each weight was divided 
by seven before analyzing the data, in 
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order to annuali/e the tvsuiting 
estimates. 

The weights from the 2001 and 
2002 NHIS were based on projections 
from the 1990 census, while the weights 
fn>m the 2005-2007 NHIS were based 
on pn.>Jeclii>ns from the 2000 census. 
Prior to the release of the 2003 data 
NCHS staff compared estimates for a 
number of health characteristics using 
the 1990 ccnsus'bo.sed weights and the 
2000 census-based weights and found 
that health estimates were extremely 
consistent regardless of the weighting 
schema used (26). Thus, the change in 
the census-hu-scd population C4intn>ls 
used to create the 2(X)3-2007 NHIS ca.se 
weights should have little impact on 
data analyses that utilize the combined 
2001-2007 data. 

Fur each health measure, weighted 
frequencies and weighted percentages 
are shown for all children according to 
their family structure. Estimates are 
further disaggregated by variiHis 
MKiixlcmographic characteristics, such 
as sex. age, race and Hispanic origin, 
parent's education, family income, 
poverty status, home tentire status, 
health insurance coverage, place of 
rcsidciK'c. and region. All counts are 
expressed in thousund.s. Counts for 
children of unknown status with respeci 
to family structure and each health 
characteristic of interest arc not shown 
separately in the tables, nor are they 
iiK'ludcd in the calculation of 
percentages, in order to make the 
presentation of the data more 
straightforward. In most instances, the 
percentage unkmm'n is small (typically 
less than 1%). 

Additionally, some of the 
sociodemographic variables that are 
used to delineate various subgroups of 
the population have unknown values. 
Again, for m4>st of thc.se variables, the 
percentage unknou'n is small. Health 
estimates for children with these 
unknown sociodemographic 
characteristics arc not shown in the 
tables. Readers should refer to Appendix 
I for more information on the quantities 
of cases with unknown or missing 
values. The 2001-2007 NHIS Imputed 
Family Incomc/Personal Earnings Files 
were used to minimize the exclusion of 
cases with incomplete information 


regarding family income and poverty 
status. 

Variance Estimation and 
Significance Testing 

NHIS data arc based on a sample of 
the population and are therefore subject 
to sampling error. Standard errors are 
reported to indicate the reliability of the 
estimates. E.stimaies and standard errors 
were calculated using SUDAAN 
software that takes into ucctHinl the 
complex sampling design of NHIS. Tlte 
Taylor series linearization meiJtod was 
used for variance estimation in 
SUDAAN (31). 

.Standard em>rs ore shown for all 
percentages in tlie tables but not for ilie 
frequencies. Estimates with relative 
standard errors of greater than 30% are 
considered unreliable and arc indicated 
with an asterisk. The statistical 
signincatice of differences between 
point esiimtues was evaluated using 
two-sided t tests at the 0.05 level arKi 
assuming indepcndeiKe. Terms such as 
"greater thrui." "less thrm.” "more 
likely." "less likely." "increased." 
"decreased." "compared with." or 
"opposed to" indicate a statistically 
significant difference between estimates, 
whereas "similar." "no difference," or 
"comparable" indicate that the estimates 
are not statistically different. A lack of 
commentary about any tts'o estimates 
should not be interpreted to mean that a 
f lest was performed and the dilTerence 
found to be not significant. These 
statistical tests did not take multiple 
comparisons into account. 

Mea.surement of 
Family Structure 

NHIS is a cnws-scctiunal. 
household-based survey that obtains 
information from its respondents at a 
specific time. It does rK>i obtain detailed 
relationship histories from respondenLs 
because this would be bcytuid the scope 
of the survey. The household 
composition portion of the survey 
contains several filter questions at the 
outset of the interview that ask whether 


all persons in the household live and cat 
together or if any of them have another 
resideiKe where they usually Use. 
Persons who do not routinely live and 
cal together as well as those who may 
regularly visit hut maintain a residence 
elsewhere are not included in the 
interview. Indisiduals drift into and out 
of cohabiting unions gradually over lime 
(32). S4) the use of these filler questions 
may result in more accurate estimates of 
some nonlraditional families. A 
household roster is then completed and 
ll>e relationships of all family members 
to the “family reference person" — 
typically the person who owns or rents 
the home — are csiahlished. To facilitate 
completion of the roster, respondents are 
given a flash card listing 17 possible 
family relationships; “spou.ve 
(hushund/wife)" and “unmarried 
partner" are listed us separate items. 
Current marital status is obtained for all 
family members aged 14 and over; 
respondents self-report whether they arc 
currently married, widowed, divorced, 
separated, never married, or living with 
a partner, arul they identify which 
family member is their spouse or 
partner. Also, for each family member 
aged 17 and under, several questions 
ascertain whether <mic or both parents 
are present in the household and the 
nature of the relationship between the 
parent or parents and child (i.e.. 
biological, adoptive, step, or foster). 

Family structure is measured by a 
variable with seven mutually exclusive 
categories (see the family stiucture 
description in the Introduction) that 
lakes into accxiunt parental marital status 
and the type of relationship (e.g.. 
biological, adoptive, step) between 
children aged 0-17 and any parents 
present in the family. Children aged 17 
and under who arc emancipated minors 
ore excluded fn>m the analy.sis. A related 
family member is someone who is 
connected by ancestry, marriage, or 
legal adoption to the child or children. 

In the co-se of nuclear and unmarried 
biologk'ul or adoptive families, both 
parents must be biological or adoptive 
to all children in the family. Single- 
parent ramilies may consist of one or 
more children living with a single parent 
(male or female) who may or may not 
be biologically related to the child or 
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children in the family. Rlcndvd families 
(i.e.. parent and !4eppafenl) are those in 
which the two adults present are married 
to one another and at least one child in 
the family is the biological or adopted 
child of one adult and the stepchild of 
the other adult. Cohabitirtg families 
consist of one or mote children residing 
with a biological (or adoptive) parent 
and that parent's cohabiting partner who 
is unrelated to the child or children. 
Families with one or mote children 
living with at least one biological or 
adoptis’e parent and one or more related 
adult.s. such as a grandparent or an adult 
sibling, are referred to as on extended 
family. Note that NHIS dcHnes persons 
aged 18 and over as adults. As a result, 
any of the family types described 
previously with one or more adult 
children are considered extended 
families. This will result in smaller 
counts aixl percentages of the remaining 
family types, particularly nuclear 
families, and to a lcs.ser extent, 
single-parent families. Lastly, a family 
with one or more children living with 
two or more related or unrelated adults 
(none of whom is a biological or 
adoptive parent to that child) is 
considered, for the purposes of this 
report, as an **o(hcr^ family. Children 
being raised by their grandparents would 
be ittcluded in this ctdegory. as would 
fmicr children (a.s long as a minimum 
of two adulLs are present). 

Measurement of 
Health Outcomes 

This report examines children’s 
health in three broad categories: 
physical health or limitations, access to 
or utili/.alion of health care, and 
behavior or emotional well-being. In all 
instances, a knowledgeable adult 
(typically a parent) provided information 
on behalf of all sample children aged 
0-17. Note that the second footnote in 
each table contains the %’crbatim text of 
the survey question that was the source 
of the estimates in the table, along with 
other pertinent information. Unless 
otherwise noted, questionnaire items and 
response categories did not change 
across the 2(X)I-2007 surveys. 


Information regarding gocxl. fair, or 
pour health status (i.e.. less than optimal 
health (3^37)), aitd impairments that 
limited crawling, walking, running, or 
playing was obtained from .separate 
questions in the Family Core that asked 
about the child's current (i.e.. at the time 
of the interview) health. Information 
regarding receipt of special education or 
Early Intervention Services (EJS) was 
also obtained from the Family Core, and 
was based on current as well as 
previous enrollment. Chronic condilitm 
status was based on a series of separate 
questions in the Sample Child Core that 
asked whether a dtx'lor or health 
professiotul had ever said that the 
sample child had E>ow'n syndrome, 
muscular dystrophy, cystic fibrosis, 
sickle cell anemia, autism, diabetes, 
arthritis, congenital heart disease, or any 
other heart condition. Likewise, 
prevalence estimates of ever having 
asthma, mental retardation, or any 
developmental delay were obtained from 
separate questions in the Sample Child 
Core that asked whether a doctor w 
other health professional had ever said 
that the sample child had these 
conditions. Frequency and percentage 
estimates of mental retardation and any 
developmental delay were u>mbincd for 
(his analysis. 

Information regarding hay fever, 
allergies (respiratory, skin, or digestive), 
and ear infections was obtained for 
sample children of all ages and was 
based on the 12-month period prior to 
the interview: information regarding 
frequent headaches or migraines was 
also based on (he 12-munth periixl prior 
to the interview, but was oblairtcd only 
for sample children aged 3-17. 
Information on vision problems was 
obtained from a Sample Child Core 
question that asked whether the sample 
child had any "(rouble seeing." If the 
child was aged 2 and over, (he 
iniers’iew'er added "even when wearing 
glasses or contact lenses." Prevalence 
estimates of learning disabilities or 
attention deficit hyperactivity disorder 
(ADHD) were derived from separate 
questions in the Sample Child Core. 
Respondents were asked whether a 
representative from a school or a health 
professional had ever said (hot the 
sample child aged 3-17 had a learning 
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disability. Similarly. rcsporKlents were 
asked whether a doctor or health 
professional had ever said that the 
sample child aged 3-17 had ADHD or 
attention deficit disorder (ADD). 
Frequency and peicentage estimates of 
learning disabilities and ADHD (v ADD 
were combined for this analysis. 

Basic action disability (Tables 27- 
28) is a new summary measure that 
takes into account four basic domains or 
functions that a child needs in order to 
participate in age-appropriate activities 
(38.39). These domains consist of 
sensory functions (e.g., hearing, vision), 
movement (e.g.. walking, running, 
playing), cognitive functioning (e.g.. 
ability to remember, learning distdiiliiies. 
mental retardation. Down syndrome, 
autism), and emotional or behavioral 
functioas (ADHD, emotional, or 
behavioral difficulties). Accordingly, 
children aged 4-17 were considered to 
have a basic action disability if they had 
any one of the following: a lot of 
trouble hearing or deafness; trouble 
seeing: limitations in their ability to 
crawl, walk. mn. or play; difficulty 
remembering: mental retardation: Down 
syndnime: autism; a learning disability; 
ADHD; or definite or severe emotional 
or behavioral difficulties [from the 
Strengths and Difficulties (^estionnaire 
(SDQ)]. Information regarding difficulty 
remembering came from a Family Core 
question; all other information was 
obtained from questions in the Sample 
Child Core. 

Data on (he number of school days 
mi.sscd were obtained from a question in 
(he Sample Child Cure that asked how 
many school days the sample child aged 
S-17 missed in the past 12 months due 
to illness or injury. (Tables in this report 
utilize a cut-point of six or more days.) 
Information regarding use of 
prescription medications was based on a 
question in the Sample Child Core that 
asked whether the sample child aged 
0-17 had a problem fur which he or she 
had regularly token prescription 
medication for at least 3 mtmths. 

Information regarding health care 
insurance coverage was obtained from 
various questions in the Family Core 
about type of coverage at the time of 
interview, information about having a 
usual place of health care was obtained 
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from a question in die Sample Child 
Core that a.sked whether there was a 
place <e.g.. doctor’s office, health clinic, 
etc.) that die sample child “usually" 
went when he or she was sick or the 
parent or guardian needed advice about 
the child's health. Information regarding 
emergency room (ER) visits was 
obtained from a Sample Child Core 
question that asked the number of times 
during the past 12 months that the 
sample child had gone to a hospital ER 
about his or her health, including those 
times that resulted in a hmpiial 
admission. In addition, information 
regarding receipt of medical checkups 
was obtained from aiHithcr questitm in 
the Sample Child Core that asked 
whether the sample child hud received a 
"well-child check-up — that is, a general 
check-up when he or she was not sick 
or injured" during the past 12 months. 
Note that children under age I ore not 
iiK'iudcd in the tables showing medical 
checkups. The Sample Child Core also 
obtained information regarding the 
child’s contacts with "an optometrist, 
ophthalmologist, or eye doctor (somet>nc 
who prescribes glasses)" during the pa.st 
12 months. 

NHIS contains several questions 
that obtain information regarding 
delaying medical care during the past 12 
months due to cost or affordability 
concerns. Having medical care delayed 
due to cottcems over cost was obtained 
from a question in the Family Core: all 
children aged 0-17 are shown in the 
resulting tables. In addition, the Sample 
Child Core itK'ludcd questioav that 
asked whether the child "needed 
prescription medication but didn't get it 
because {the family) couldn't afford it" 
and whether the child “needed 
eyeglasses but didn’t get them because 
[the family] couldn't afford it." These 
questions were asked of sample children 
aged 2-17. 

Information regarding dental care 
was obtained from separate questions in 
the Sample Child Core that asked when 
the sample child had last visited any 
kind of demist (including orthodontists, 
oral surgeons, or other dental 
specialists), and whether the sample 
child had needed dental care (including 
checkups) during the past 12 months but 
had not received it due to concerns over 


cost Note that only children aged 2-17 
were included in the dental care tables. 
Infomution regarding behavior and 
emotional well-being was obtained from 
several questions from the SDQ that 
were included in the Sample Child 
Cores in 2001-2007. The SDQ is a 
behavioral screening questionnainr for 
children aged 4-17 that includes 
questions on both positive and negative 
hehaviotN as well as follow-up questions 
about the impact of these behaviors on 
the child and his or her family (40). 

Data presented in this report are 
based only on those questions included 
in all 7 >ears of the 2001-2007 Sample 
Child Cotes. Five behavior questions 
were asked of sample children aged 
4-17 and were based on the 6-monih 
period prior to the interview. Response 
categories for the five questions 
included “Not true." "S<Hitcwhat true," 
and “Certainly true" (as well as 
“Refused” or “Dtin’l know"). The 
tables in this report include those cases 
where it was “certainly true" that the 
sample child was often unhappy, 
depressed, or tearful: “not true" that the 
sample child was generally well- 
behaved and usually did what adults 
requested: “certainly true" that the 
sample child had many worries or often 
seemed worried; “not true" that the 
sample child had a gwxl attenlimi span 
and saw chores or homework thnnigh to 
the end: and “certainly true" that the 
sample child got along better with adults 
than with other (age-appmpriatc) 
children. 

The final SDQ question asked 
whether, "overall.’’ the sample child had 
difficulties with emotions, cmtceniration. 
behavior, or being able to get along with 
other people. Response categories 
irKludcd “No," "Yes. minor 
difTiculiies." "Yes. definite difficulties." 
"Yes. severe difTtculties." "Refused." or 
"Don’t know.” Tables 6J-64 show 
children with delinitc or severe 
emotional or behavioral difficulties. 
Tables 65-66 are based on two questions 
in the Sample Child Core that asked. 
"During the past 12 months, have you 
seen or talked to a mental health 
professiorul such as a psychiatrist, 
psychologist, psychiatric nurse, or 
clinical social worker about (child's 
name]'s health?" and. for sample 


children who had seen or talked with a 
general doctor or pediatrician during the 
past 12 months. "Did you see or i.'ilk 
with (his general doctor because of an 
emotional or behavioral problem that 
(child's name] may have?" Only 
children with definite or severe 
emotional or behavioral difficultic-s arc 
included in these tables. 

Further Information 


Readers interested in NHIS data can 
obtain the latest information about NHIS 
by peritxlically checking (he NCHS 
website: http;//www.cdc.gov/iichs/ 
nhis.him. The website features 
downloadable public-use data and 
documentation fur recent surveys, as 
well as important information about any 
n>odirications or updates to the data or 
docun>entation. Readers wishing access 
to in-house NHIS data should contact 
the NCHS Research Data Center via 
http://ww w.cdc.gov/rdc/. 

Researchers may also wish to join 
the NHIS electronic mailing list. To do 
so. visit htlp:/Ah'ww.cdc.gov/ 
suhscribc.himl. Fill in (he appropriate 
information and click (he “National 
Health Interview Survey (NHIS) 
researchers" box. followed by the 
"Subscribe" button at the bottom of the 
page. The list consists of approximately 
3.000 persons worldwide who receive 
e-mail about NHIS surveys (e.g.. new 
releases of data or modifications to 
existing data), publications, and 
conferences. 

Selected Results 


This section includes selected 
graphs and a discussion of results based 
on the estimates shown in Figures 1-28 
and Tables 1-66. Results are shown for 
three bniad categories: physical health 
or limitations, access to or utiliratiun of 
health care, and behavior or emotional 
well-being. 

In addition, (he results presented 
below utilize the following shorthand 
terms in describing mutually exclusive 
family types (see Appendix II): 

• A nucitar famiiy consists of or»e or 
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more children living with two 
patents who ate married to one 
another and are each biological or 
adoptive parents to all children in 
the family. 

• A sinf(U-f*arenl family consists of 
one or more children living with a 
single adult (male or female, related 
or unrelated to the child or 
children). 

• An utinKirried hiological or atloplive 
family consists of one or more 
children living with two parents who 
are not married to one anotlier and 
are each biological or adoptive 
parents to all children in the family. 

• A Mauled family consists of one or 
more children living with a 
biological or adoptive parent and on 
unrelated stepparent who are 
married to one another. 

• A coltahiting family ctmsists of one 
or more children living with a 
biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated adult who are cohabiting 
with one another. 

• An extetuied family consists of one 
or more children living with at least 
one biological or adoptive parent 
and a related adult who is not a 
parent (e.g.. grandparent, adult 
sibling). Any of the prcvioasly 
described family types that 
contained an adult child are 
catcgori/cd os an extended family. 

As a result, counts and percentages 
of the remaining family types — in 
particular, nuclear families and 
single-parent families — will be 
smaller. 

• An "other" family consists of one or 
mine children living with related or 
unrelated adults who are not 
biological or adoptive parents. 
Children being raised by their 
gjandparents are included in this 
category, as well a.s foster children. 



Figure 1. Percent distribution of family structure for children uivder age 16: United States, 
2001-2007 



Figure 2. Percent distribution of family structure for rKm-Hlspanlc black children under 
age 18: United Slates. 2001-2007 


Family Structure 
Characteristics 

The percent distribution of family 
structure for U.S. children in 2001-2007 
is shown in Rgure I. These percentages 
can he inlerprcicd as either an estimate 
for the midpoint of the study peruxi or 
as an "average" across the study period. 


Note Ihut single-parent families arc 
disaggregated into single mother, single 
father, and single adult (such as an adult 
sibling, aunt or uncle, or grandparent) in 
order to facilitate comparisons with 
previous publicmions. Roughly 48% of 
all children were living in a 
"traclitumar* nuclear family, and 
approximately 2% of children lived in 


an unnvurried biological or adoptive 
family. In other words. oi»e-half of all 
children lived with two biological or 
adoptive parents in 2001-2007. In 
addition, nnighly 14% of children lived 
with a single mother (either biological 
or adoptive) in 2001-2007, while nearly 
2% lived with a single father aixl 1% 
lived with a related or unrelated single 
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Figure 3. Percent distribution of family structure tor Hispanic cliildren un<ier age 18: United 
States. 2001-2007 



Figure 4 . Percent distribution of family s^cture lor non-HlspanIc wtille children under age 
18: United Stales. 2001-2007 


adult. Approximately 19^ of children 
resided with a biological or adoptive 
parent and another adult relative (such 
as an adult sibling or a gnuidpaccnt) in 
an extended family in 2001-2007. 99' 
resided with a biological or adoptive 
parent aikl stepparent in a blended 
family, and 3% lived with a biological 


or adoptive parent and that parent's 
coh^iling partner. La-slly. other families 
consisting of one or more children 
living with iwo or more related or 
unrelated adults who are not biological 
or adoptive parents made up 
approximately 39 of Ihc distribution. 


Only 0.19 of children could not be 
assigned to a designated category. 

The results in Figure I change 
considerably when the percent 
distribution of family structure is 
disaggregated by racc/ethnicity or 
poverty status, the two correlates of 
family structure iiKntioncd most 
commonly in the literature (41). 

Figures 2-4 show pea'cnt distributions 
of family structure for non>Hispanic 
black. Hispanic, and non-Hispanic white 
children. Fifty-seven percent of 
non-Hispanic white children lived in 
nuclear families, compared with 21% of 
non-Hispanic black children and 41% of 
Hispanic children. In contrast. 
non-Hispanic black and Hispanic 
children were more likely than 
non-Hispanic white children to live in 
single-parent or extended families. For 
example. 10% of non-Hispunic while 
children lived with a single mother, 
compared with 14% of Hispanic 
children and 32% of non-Hispunic black 
children. A similar piclure emerges if 
family structure is disaggregated by 
poverty status (Figures 5-7). Thirty- 
ihree percent of poor children (those in 
families with income below the poverty 
threshold) lived in single-mother 
families, compared with 18% of near 
pcxir children (those in families with 
income of 100% to less than 200% of 
the poverty threshold) and 6% of not 
poor children (those in families with 
income 200% of the poverty threshold 
or greater). Pmir children were also 
much less likely to be living in nuclear 
families: 25% of pmir children lived in 
nuclear families, while 37% of near 
poor, and 61% of not poor children 
lived in nuclear families. 

Figure 8 shows the percent 
distribution of family structure acn>ss 
the 7-ycar study period. Note that in this 
figure (and in the remainder of the 
report), children living with single 
mothers, single fathers, and single adults 
arc combined into the single-parent 
category described in the InlriKluciion. 
While the trend lines appear relatively 
flat, there are nevertheless measurable 
changes in the distributions during the 
study period. For example, the 
percentage of nuclear families declined 
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Figuro S. P«rc«ni dittrl&ullon of family structur* for poor chlldron undor ago 18: 
Uniiod Slatos. 2001-2007 



Figure 6. Percent distribution of family structure for near poor children under age 18: 
United Slates. 2001-2007 


from 49.6‘X' tn 2001 to 47.3» in 2007; 
blended families also declined from 
9.if% in 2001 to in 2007. On the 
other hand, the percentage of other 
families more than doubled during the 
study period, from 1.79^ in 2001 to 
5.7% in 2007. 


Measures of Physical 
Health and Limitations 

Health status and chronic 
conditions 

Overall. 12.6 million U.S. children 
under age 18 (17.2%) were in gixxi. 
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fair, or poor health (Tables 1-2) and 1.8 

million U.S. children under age 18 

(2.5%) had one or more chronic 

conditions (Tables 3-4). 

• As Figure 9 illustrates, children in 
nuclear (12%) and blended (17.5%) 
families were least likely to be in 
good. fair, or poor Itealth. while 
children in other families (.30%) 
were most likely to be in good. fair, 
or poor health. Children in 
single-parent families (3.2%) were 
more likely to have one or mote 
chronic conditions than children in 
nuclear (2.2%), unmarried biological 
or adoptive (1.9%). or extended 
(2.4%) families, and were 
comparable to children living in the 
mnuiining family types (Figure 10). 

• Nearly 22% of Hispanic children 
living in nuclear families were in 
giHxl. fair, or poor health compared 
with Hispanic children living in 
single-parent (28.8%), unmarried 
biological or adoptive (27.8%). 
extended (30.8%). or other (35.4%) 
families. Non-Hispanic white 
children in nuclear families (9.2%) 
were least likely to be in good. fair, 
or poor health relative to non- 
Hispunic while children in the 
reimining family types. Likewise. 
non-Hispanic black children in 
nuclear families (16.7%) were lea.sl 
likely to be in good. fair, or poor 
health relative to non-Hispanic black 
children in the remaining family 
types. 

• Among poor families, children in 
nuclear families (27.1%) were less 
likely to be in good. fair, or poor 
health than children in extended 
(36.4%) or other (40.4%) families. 
Among rwar poor families. 19.2% of 
children in nuclear families were in 
gcKHl. fair, or poor health compared 
with 22.5% of children in 
single-parent families. 23.3% in 
blended families, 26.4% in extended 
families, arxl 32.9% in other 
families. Among not poor families, 
children in nuclear families (8.5%) 
were least likely to be in gcKKl. fair, 
or poor health. Children living in 
not poor single-parent families 
(3.3%) were more likely to have one 
or mor« chronic conditions than 
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Single mom and one or more children 



NOTE: *Neipoot*(*edf»nat»eioMlMnolnt » »new»><Hinco«n<»t«*»MIO%<i>IH>povwtyt«»»K*dof gf u Mf 
SOURCE COCMCHS. NMIOMt Hm«i MWvWm Stry^f. 2001-2007 


Figure 7. Percent dtetrlbutlon or famlty structure lor r»ot poor children under age 18: 
Urtited Slate*. 2001-2007 



Figure 6. Percent dJstrtbutlon ol family structure across the study period lor children under 
age 18: United States. 2001-2007 


children in not poor nuclear <2.3%) 
or extended (2.2%) families. Family 
structure was unrelated to the 
prevalence of chronic conditions 
among children living in poor or 
near p(H>r families, 
a Family structure was unrelated to 
the prevalence of dironic conditions 


among children whose more highly 
educated parent was either a higlt 
sch(X)| dn>poul or a high school 
graduate or equivalent. However, 
when at least one parent had more 
than a high schcxil diploma, children 
in nuclear families (2.3%) were less 
likely titan children in singie*pareni 


(3.6%) or cohabiting (4.3%) families 
to have one or more chronic 
condition.s. 

• Among children with private health 
insurance, those living in nuclear 
families (9%) were least likely to be 
in gotxj. fair, or poor health. Armtng 
children with Medicaid, those living 
in extended (32.5%) and other 
(35.3%) families were most likely to 
be in good. fair, or poor health. 

Asthma, hay fever, and allcrgie.s 

In the pa.si 12 months. 9 million 
U.S. children under age 18 (12.7%) had 
ever had asthma. 7.2 million children 
(9.9%) had hay fever. 8.4 million U.S. 
children (11.6% ) had respiratory 
allergies. aixJ 8.K million children (12%) 
had digestive or skin allergies 
(Tables 5-12). 

• Children living with biological or 
adoptive parents— either in nuclear 
families or unmarried biological or 
adoptive families — were less likely 
to have ever sulTcrcd from asthma 
than children in the remaining 
family types (Figure II). 

• Children in single-parent families 
were more likely than children in 
nuclear families to have asthma 
regardless of their gender, 
race/ethniciiy, pKircnt's education, 
family's poverty status, place of 
residence, or region. 

• Among children with private health 
insurance, those living in nuclear 
families (10.4%) were less likely to 
have asthma than children in 
single-parent (1 5.3%), unmarried 
biological or adoptive (15.5%), 
hlerKicd (13.7%), extended (13.9%). 
or other (18.7%) families. Among 
children with Medicaid, those living 
in nuclear ( 1 1 .4%) and unmarried 
biological or adoptive (9.3%) 
families were less likely to have 
asthma than children in single-parent 
(20%). blended (15.3%). cohabiting 

( 16.5%). extended ( 16.4%). or other 
(17%) families. 

• Children living in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families 
(5.8%) were least likely to have hay 
fever in the past 1 2 months 
(Figure 12). Children in unmarried 
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Nuciear Single Unmarried Blended Cohabiting Exter>ded Other 
parent biologicai 

or adoptive 


FamMy sliuclue 

S0UtC£ CDCmcHS. NMoMi HMa> nmmm 9un*f. 200i*aoo7 
Figure 0. Percentagee ot children under age 18 in good, fair, or poor health, by family 
siruclure: United Slatea. 2001-2007 



Nudear Single Unmarried Blended Cohabiting Extervded Other 
parent biological 

or adoptive 


Family ainjciue 

SOU»CEa)C>NCBS.NWIo<»irHMa>lal>rvH».8wlier.»01-a007 

Figure 10. Percentages ot children under age 18 with one or more selected chronic 
corKlIlloris. by family structure: Untied Stales. 2001-2007 


biological or adoptive families 
(S.4%) wen: also Ics-s likely to have • 
respiratoiy allergies in the post 12 
months than children in nuclear 
(1 1.3%). singic-paicni (12.8%). 
blended (12%). extended (11.2%). or 
other ( 1 2.8%) families, and were 
comparable to diildren in cohaNiing 


families (Figure 13). 

Among Hispanic children, those in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families (5.6%) were less likely than 
children in single-parent (8.2%) or 
blended (8.8%) families to have hay 
fever. Among non-Hispanic w'hile 
children, those in unmarried 


biologicai or adaptive families 
(7.2%) were less likely than children 
in nuclear (1 1.2%). single-parent 
(12%). blended ( 10.9%). extended 
(12.2%). or other (1 1.4%) families 
to have hay fever. Family structure 
was unrelated to the prevalence of 
hay fever among non-Hispanic black 
children. 

• Family structure was unrelated to 
the prevalence of hay fever among 
children whmc more highly 
educated parent was a high school 
dropout. When ai least one poreni 
was cither a high school graduate or 
had more than a high sch(x>l 
diploma, children in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families were 
less likely to have hay fever than 
children in nuclear, singlc-purenl. 
blended, or extended families. 

• Among near prxvr families, children 
living in cohabiting families (5.4%) 
were less likely to have hay fever 
than children living in single-parent 
(9.2%). blended (8.7%), or other 
(10.4%) families. Among not poor 
families, children living in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families (5.8%) were least likely to 
have hay fever. Children living in 
unmarried biokigicat or adoptive 
families that owned or were buying 
iheir homes were also least likely to 
have hay fever (6.3%). Among 
families that rcniod their homes, 
children in unmarried biological or 
adopiive families (5.7%) were less 
likely than children in single-parent 
(8.3%). blended (8.1%), or other 
(9.7%) families lo have hay fever. 

• Family structure was unrelated to 
the prevalence of respirator)' 
allergies anvong Hispanic children. 
Non-Hispanic white children in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families (9%) were lcs.s likely to 
have resinratory allergies in the past 
12 months than non-Hispanic white 
children in nuclear (12.2%). 
single-parent ( 1 S.5%). bIctKied 

( 13.4%). extended ( 14.1%). or other 
(15.3%) families. Among 
non-Hispanic black children, those 
in cohabiting families (7.7%) were 
less likely to have respiratory 
allergies than children in single- 
patent families (11.1%). 
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20 



Nuclear Single Unmarried Blended Cohabiting Exter>ded Other 
parent bwlogicai 

or adoptive 


FantHy sinjclure 

SOURCE CO<>NCMS. NMOMt Hm»> Mtn«w SuMIt. 2001-3007 

Figure 11. Percentages of children under age 18 who ever had asthma, by family structure: 
United States. 2001-2007 


12 



Nuclear Single Unmarried Blended Cohabiting Extended Other 
parent biological 

or adopbve 


Family structure 

SOURCE COONCHS.WW»«WH»«l>.lal>tvW«.SM«ver, 2001-2007 

Figure 12. Percentages of children under age 18 who had hay fever In the f>asl 12 months, 
by family structure: United Slates, 2001-2007 


a When the more highly educated 
parent was a high school dropout, 
children in nuclear families (7.2%) 
were less likely to have respiratoiy 
allergies in the pa>l 1 2 months than 
children in single-parent families 
(9.1%). When at least one parent 
was a high school graduate, children 


in unmarried biological or adoptive 
families (7.1%) were less likely to 
have respiratory allergies than 
children in single-parent (1 1.2%) or 
extended (10.1%) families. W'hcn at 
least one parent had more than a 
high school diploma, children in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 


families (10.8%) were less likely 
than children in single-parent 
(15.3%) or other (20%) families to 
have respiratory allergies. 

• Among pixM* families, children in 
nuclear families (9.2%) were less 
likely to have respiratory allergies 
than children in single-parent 
families ( 1 1 .8%). Among near poor 
families, children in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families 
(6.9%) were less likely to have 
respiratory allergies than children 
living in single-parent (12.9%), 
blended (10.6%), or other (13%) 
families. Among not pcKir families, 
children in unmarried biological or 
.idopiive families (8.6%) were less 
likely to have re.spiratory allergies 
than children in the remaining 
family types, with the exception of 
other families. 

• Among children living in large 
metropolitan statistical areas 
(MSAs). children in unmarried 
biological or adopiivc families 
(5.4%) were least likely to have 
respiratory allergies. Among children 
living in small MSAs. children in 
unmarried biological or adopiivc 
families (10%) were less likely to 
have resfuratory allergies than 
children in single-parent families 
(14.1%). Family structure was 
unrelated to the prcvalcrKC of 
respiratory allergies among children 
who did m>t live in an MSA. 

• Children in single-parent families 
(13.1%) were more likely to have 
digestive or skin allergies in the past 
12 months than children in nuclear 
(1 1.8%) or extended (11.4%) 
families, and were comparable to 
children living in the remaining 
family types. 

• Hispanic children living in 
single-parent families (10.4%) were 
more likely than Hispanic children 
in nuclear (8.7%) or extended 
(8.2%) families to have digestive or 
skin allergies. Family structure was 
unrelated to the prevalence of 
digestive or skin allergies among 
non-Hispanic children. 

• Among poor families, children 
living in unmarried biological or 
adoptive families (6.2%) were less 
likely than children in single-parent 
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Nuclear Sitvgle Unmarried 6ler>ded Cohabiting Extended Other 
parent biological 

or adoptive 


Family ebucture 

aOUftCfe COCftiCMS, NMptwl menWK 2001-200? 

Figure 13. Percentages of children under age 18 who had respiratory allergies In the past 
12 months, by family structure: United States. 2001-2007 



Nuclear Single Unmarried Blended Cohabiting Extended Other 
parent biological 

or adoptive 


Family structure 

SOURCC: COONCMS. NMontf H««> MNnww Swn«x. 2001-2007 
Figure 14. Percentages of children aged 4-17 who had a basic action disability, by family 
structure: United Stales. 2001-2007 


(13.2%), blended (12%), extended 
(11%). or other (11.1%) families to 
have digestive or skin allergies. 
Family stnicturc was unrelated to 
the prevalence of digestive or skin 
allergies among children living in 
near poor or not poor families. 


Headaches or migraines and 
car infections 

Overall, nearly 3.7 million U.S. 
children aged 3-17 (6%) had fre(|uenl 
headaches or migraines in the past 12 
months, while 4.2 million U.S. children 


under age 18 (5.8%) had three or more 

car infections the past 12 months 

aablcs 13-16). 

• Children aged 3-17 in nuclear 
families (4.5%) were less likely to 
have frequent headaches or 
migraines in the past 12 months 
than children in single-parent (8%). 
blended (6.6%). cohabiting (7.6%), 
extended (7.1%), or other (7.6%) 
families, and were comparable to 
children living in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families. 

• Among children aged 12-17. those 
in nuclear families (7.6%) were less 
likely to have headaches or 
migraines than children in 
single-parent ( 1 1 .6%). cohabiting 
(12.8%). extended (9.7%). or other 
(11.4%) families. 

• Hispanic children living in nuclear 
families (4%) were less likely to 
have frequent headaches or 
migraines than children in 
single-parent (7.9%). blended 
(5.9%). cohabiting (7.4%). or 
extended (5.8%) families. 
Non-Hispanic white children living 
in nuclear families (4.8%) were less 
likely to have frequent headaches or 
migraines than children in 
nonnuclear families, with the 
exception of unmarried biological or 
adoptive families. Non-Hispanic 
black children living in nuclear 
families (4.1%) were less likely to 
have frequent headaches or 
migraines than those in single-parent 
(7.7%). blended (6.5%). extended 
(7.2%). or other (9.5%) families, 

• Among poor families, children In 
nuclear families (6.6%) were less 
likely to have frequent headaches or 
migraines than children in 
single-parent (8.8%) or other 
(13.2%) families. Among near poor 
families, children in nuclear families 
(5.4%) were less likely than children 
in single-parent (8.5%) or extended 
(7.3%) families to have frequent 
headaches or migraines. Among not 
poor families, children in nuclear 
families (4.1%) were less likely than 
children in single-parent (6.6%). 
blended (6.4%). cohabiting (7.3%), 
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or extended (6.7^) families lo have 
frequent headaches or migraines. 

• Among children of all ages, those in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families (8.3%) were more likely to 
have three or more ear infections in 
the past 12 months than children in 
nuclear (5.9%). single-parent (6%). 
blended (5.1%). extended (5.4%). or 
other (5.3%) families, and were 
comparable to children living in 
cohabiting families. 

• Hispanic children living in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families (9.1%) were more likely 
than Hispanic children in nuclear 
(5.8%), single-parent (5.9%), 
blended (4.8%), or extended (5.6%) 
families to have three or more ear 
infections in the past 12 months. 
Non-Hispanic white children in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families (9.4%) were more likely 
than non-Hispanic white children in 
nuclear (6.4%). blended (5.4%), or 
extended (6%) families to have three 
or more ear infectioas. Family 
structure was unrelated to the 
prevalence of ear infections nm<mg 
non-Hispanic black children. 

• Among children living in the 
Northeast, those in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families 
(12.9%) were more likely lo have 
three or more ear infections in the 
pasi 12 months than children in 
nuclear (5.9%). single-parent (4.7%). 
blended (5.9%). extended (5%). or 
mher (6%) families. Among children 
in the South, those in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families 
(8.8%) were more likely lo have 
three or more ear infections than 
children in blended (S.4%) or other 
(4.9%) families. Family structure 
was unrelated lo the prevalence of 
car infections in the Midwest and 
West regions of the United States. 

Developmental delay.s and 
limitation.s 

Overall. 2.6 million U.S. children 
under age 18 (3.6%) had mental 
retardation or any developmental delay: 
1.4 million U.S. children under age 18 
(1.9%) had an impairment or health 
problem iliai limited their crawling. 


walking, running, or playing: and 1.3 
million U.S. children under age 18 
(1. 8%) received special education or EIS 
for an emotional or behavioral pn>blcm. 
In addition. 1.7 million U.S. children 
under age 18 (2.3%) experienced vision 
problems and 9.7 million U.S. children 
aged 4-17 (17.2%) had a basic action 
disability (Tables 17-26). 

• Children living in nuclear families 
(3%) were less likely thajt children 
in single-parent (4.6%). blended 
(3.8%). cohabiting (4.5%). extended 
(3.6%). or other (6.6%) families lo 
have menial retardation or any 
developmental delay, and were 
comparahic to children living in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families. Children in other families 
had the highest prevalence rales of 
mental retruxlalion or any 
developmental delay. 

• Among Hispanic children, those in 
nuclear families (2.4%) were less 
likely than children in single-parent 
(4.2%) or other (5.1%) families lo 
have mental retardation or any 
developmental delay. Among 
non-Hispanic while children, those 
living in nuclear families (3.3%) 
were less likely to have mental 
retardiUion or any developmental 
delay than children living in 
single-parent (4.9%), cohabiting 
(5.5%). or other (7.7%) families. 
Among non-Hispanic black children, 
those in nuclear families (2.8%) 
were less likely than children in 
single-parent families (4.1%) to have 
mental retardation or any 
developmental delay. 

• Children in nuclear families (1.4%) 
were less likely dun children in 
single-parent (2.7%). blended 
(2.6%). exierKled (2%). or other 
(2.6%) families to have an 
impairment or health problem that 
limited (heir crawling, walking, 
running, or playing, arul were 
comparable lo children living in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families or cohabiting families. 

• Wlien the more highly educated 
parent was a high school dropinil. 
children in nuclear families (1.1%) 
were less likely than children in 
single-parent families (3%) (o have 


an impairment or problem limiting 
activity. When at least one parent 
was a high school gradu.'ite. children 
in nuclear families ( 1 .8%) were less 
likely than children in single-parent 
(2.6%) or blended (3.9%) families lo 
have an impairment or problem 
limiting activity. WIsen at least one 
parent had more than a high schcKil 
diploma, children in nuclear families 
(1.4%) were less likely to have such 
an impairment or health problem 
than children in single-parent 
(2.7%). blended (2%), or extended 
(2.1%) families. 

• Among poor families, children 
living in nuclear families (1.7%) 
were less likely to have impairments 
or health problems limiting activity 
dun children in single-parent 
(3.2%). blended (4.5%), or extended 
(2.7%) families. Among near p(K>r 
families, children in nuclear families 
(2%) were less likely lo have 
impaimtents or health problems 
limiting activity than children in 
single-parent families (2.9%). 

Among not poor families, children 
living in nuclear families (1.3%) 
were less likely to have impairments 
or health problems limiting activity 
dun children in single-parent (2%). 
blended (2%). or extended (1.7%) 
families. 

• Less than 1% of children living in 
nuclear families received speci.il 
education or BIS for an emotional or 
behavioral problem compared with 
3.3% of children in single-parent 
families. 2.3% of children in 
blended families. 3.3% of children 
in cohabiting families. 2.1% of 
children in extended families, and 
5.2% of children in other families. 
(Thiklren living in nuclear families 
were comparable to those living in 
unnurried biological or adoptive 
families regarding the receipt of 
special education or EIS. Children in 
other families were most likely lo 
receive special education or EIS for 
an emotional or behavioral problem. 

• Among children with Medicaid, 
those living in nuclear families 
(1.5%) were less likely to receis'c 
special education or EIS for 
emotional or behavioral problems 
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lhan diildrcn in %inglL>-parenl 
(4.4%), biciuled (3.7%), cohabiting 
(4.6%), extended (3.3%). or other 
(8%) families. With the exception of 
children living in unmarried 
hioiogicai or adoptive families, 
children with Medicaid living in 
other families were most likely to 
receive special education or EIS for 
an emotional or bchavitiral problem. 

• Children living in nuclear families 
(1.8%) were less likely than children 
in single-parent (3.2%), blended 
(2.6%), cohabiting (3.6%). extended 
(2.6%), or other (3%) families to 
have vision pnthlems. and were 
comparable to children living in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families. Among children aged 5-17, 
those in nuclear families (2.2%) 
were less likely than children in 
single-parent (3.8%). blended 
(3.2%). cohabiting (4.4%). extended 
(3.1%). or other (3.4%) families to 
have vision problems, even when 
wearing glasses or cxmlact lenses. 

• Among p(K)r families, children in 
nuclear families (2.6%) were less 
likely to have vision problems than 
children in single-parent families 
(4%). Family structure was not 
related to vision problems amiNig 
children living in near poor families. 
Among not poor families, children 
in nuclear families (1.6%) were les.s 
likely than children in single-parent 
(2.S%). blended (2.4%), or extended 
<2.S%) families to have vision 
problems. 

• Children aged 4-17 living in nuclear 
families (12.5%) were less likely 
than children in single-parent 
(22.7%). unmarried biological or 
adoptive (17.7%), blended (23.4%). 
cohabiting (23.9%), extended 
(18.1%). or other (25.8%) families 
to have a basic action disability 
(Figure 14). 

• When the more highly educated 
parent was a high schixil dropout, 
children in nuclear families (11.3%) 
were less likely lhan children in 
single-parent (23.9%). blended 
(21.5%), cohabiting (25.8%). or 
extended (15.9%) families to have a 
basic action disability. When ul least 
one parent was a high school 
graduate, children in nuclear 


families (14.4%) were less likely 
than children in single-parent 
(22,7%). blended (25.4%), 
cohabiting (22.4%), or extended 
(19.4%) families to have a basic 
action disability. When at least one 
parent had mote than a high school 
diploma, children in nuclear families 
(12.3%) were least likely to have 
such a disability. 

• Among children with Medicaid 
health insurance, those living in 
nuclear families (16.8%) were less 
likely to have a basic action 
disability than children in 
single-parent (26.7%), blended 
(28.1%), ctJmbiiing (25..5%), 
extended (22.8%). or other (32.3%) 
families. 

Lctiming disabilities and missed 
school days 

Overall. 6.9 million U.S. children 
:iged 3-17 (11.4%) had a learning 
disability or ADHD. In addition. 8.1 
million U.S. children aged 5-17 (15.8%) 
missed 6 or more days of school in lire 
past 12 months due to illness or injury 
(Tables 27-30). 

• Children aged 3-17 living in nuclear 
families (8.1%) were less likely than 
children in single-parent (14.9%), 
blended ( 16. 1%). cohabiting 

( 1 5.6%), extended ( 1 2. 1 %). or other 
(19%) families to have a learning 
disability or ADHD (Figure 15). uthI 
were cumparabtc to those living in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families. 

• Roughly 1 1% of boys living in 
nuclear families had a learning 
disability or ADHD compared with 
20.4% of boys in single-parent 
families. 21.5% in blended families. 
19.9% in cohabiting families. 15.7% 
in extended families, and 22.7% in 
other families. Five percent of girls 
living in nuclear families had a 
learning disability or ADHD 
compared with 9.5% of girls in 
single-parent families. 10.5% in 
blended families, 11% in cohabiting 
families. 8.1% in extended families, 
and 15% in other families. 

• Among Hispanic children, those in 
nuclear families (6.6%) were less 
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likely lhan children in single-parent 
(1 1.3%). blcrkdcd (11.7%), extended 
(8. 1%). or other ( 1 1.4%) families to 
have a learning disability or ADHD. 
Among non-Hispanic white children, 
those living in nuclear families (9%) 
were less likely to have a learning 
disalMliiy or ADHD than children 
living in single-parent (17.4%). 
blended (18%). cohabiting (18.2%). 
extended ( 1 5. 1 %). or other (22.3%) 
families. Among non-Hispanic Mack 
children, those in nuclear families 
(5.8%) were less likely than children 
in single-parent (13.2%). blended 
(12.1%). cohabiting (13.7%), 
extended ( 1 1.4%). or tMber (20.2%) 
families to have a learning disability 
or ADHD. 

• Children with private health 
insurance living in nuclear families 
(7.8%) were less likely to have a 
learning disability or ADHD than 
children with private health 
insurance living in single-parent 
(13%). blended (15.6%), cohabiting 
( 15.6%). extended ( 10.8%), or other 
(14.1%) families. Children with 
Medicaid living in nuclear families 

( 1 1 . 1 %) were less likely to have a 
learning disability or ADHD than 
children with Medicaid living in 
single-parent (17.3%). blended 
(19.5%), cohabiting (16.4%). 
extended (15.9%), or other (24.6%) 
families. Similarly. 5.7% of 
uninsured children living in nuclear 
families had a learning disability or 
ADHD compared with 14.1% of 
uninsured children living in 
single-parent families, 12.9% in 
blended families. 13.2% in 
cohabiting families. 9.8% in 
extended families, and 12.2% in 
other families. 

• Children in nuclear families were 
generally less likely lhan children in 
the rem.nining family types to have a 
learning disability or ADHD 
regardless of parent's education, 
income, poverty status, place of 
residence, or region. 

• Children aged 5-17 living in nuclear 
families (13.3%) were less likely to 
miss school for 6 or more days in 
the past 12 months due to illness or 
injury than children aged 5-1 7 
living in single-parent (19.7%), 
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Nuclear Single Unmarried Blended Cohabiting Exterided Other 
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Of adoptive 


FamMy sbucture 

SOURCE CDCINCHS. NMOAM HMTi MWnw* $u(««|t. 2001-3007 

Figure 15. Percentages of children aged 3-17 wtw had ever been loid of having a learning 
disability or AOHO, by family structure: Untied Stales. 2001-2007 
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Nuclear Single Unmarried Blended Cohabiting Extervded Other 
parent biological 

or adoptive 


Family sinjciue 

SOURCE COC>NCB8.NWI0>»aMMa»i»<«fva»»Swlier. 3001-3007 

Figure 16. Percentages of children aged 5-17 who missed 6 or more days of school in the 
past 12 months due to Illness or ln|ury. by family structure: United States, 2001-2007 


blended (16.1%). cohabiting (19%). • 

extended (17.4%). or other (15.8%) 
families, and were comparable to 
children living in unmarried 
biologicai or adoptive families 
(Figure 16). 


Among Hispanic children. 10.5% of 
those in nuclear families missed 6 or 
more school days in the past 12 
months compared with 19.9% of 
children in single-parent families. 
13.5% in blended families. 17.7% in 


cohabiting families, and 13.5% in 
extended families. Amtmg 
non-Hispanic white children. 14.8% 
of those in nuclear families mis.sed 6 
or more school days in the past 12 
months compared with 23J% of 
children in single-parent families, 
18% in blended families. 21.2% in 
cohabiting families. 21.5% in 
extended families, and 19.3% in 
other families. Among non-Hispanic 
black children. 7.6% of those in 
nuclear families missed 6 or more 
school days in the past 12 month.s 
compared with 14.2% of children in 
single-parent families, 11.1% in 
blended families. 14.1% in extended 
families, and 12.8% in other 
families. 

• When the more highly educated 
parent was a high school dropout. 
13.1% of children living in nuclear 
families missed 6 or more days of 
school in the past 1 2 months 
compared with 24.4% of children in 
single-parent families. 22-3% in 
blended families, and 19.9% in 
cohabiting families. When at least 
one parent was a high school 
graduate, children in nuclear 
families (16%) were less likely than 
children in extended families 
(20.1%) to miss 6 or more school 
days. When at least one parent had 
more than a high school diploma. 
12.7% of children in nuclear 
families missed 6 or more days of 
school compared with 1 8.9% of 
children in single-parent families. 
21% in unmarried bioiogicui or 
adoptive families. 15.2% in blended 
families, 17.8% in cohabiting 
families, and 17.3% in extended 
families. 

• Among poor families, children in 
nuclear families (16.3%) were less 
likely than children in single-parent 
(22.3%) or blended families (22.3%) 
to miss 6 or more days of school in 
the past ] 2 months. Among near 
p(Kir families, children in nuclear 
families (13.9%) were less likely 
than children in single-parent 
(20.6%). blended (IB.2%). 
cohabiting ( 19.3%). or extended 
(17.5%) families to miss 6 or more 
days of school. Among not poor 
families, children in nuclear families 
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NucNer Single Unmarried Blenctod CoKabiting Extended Other 
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Family structure 

SOURCE COONCHS. NMonal M«r*t tHwvtv* 8tr««r. 2001-2007 


Figure 17. Percentages ol children under age t8 who did not have health Insurance, by 
family structure; United States. 2001-2007 



Nudear Single Unmarried Blended Cohabiting Extended Other 
parent biotogical 

Of adoptive 


Family structure 

SOURCE . coowors. msonl Mwre. tHxvew Suney, 2001-2007 

Figure 18. Percentages ol children under age 18 without a usual place of health care, by 
family structure: United Slates. 2001-2007 


(1 2.8%) were less likely than 
children in single-parent (15.9^). 
cohabiting ( ] 8%). or extended 
( 17.1%) families to miss 6 or more 
school days. 


Measures of Access to or 
Utilization of Health Care 

l..ack of health insurance 
coverage 

Overall. 7 millkm U.S. children 
under age 18 (9.6%) lacked health 


insurance coverage (Tables 3 1-32). 

a Childiren living in nuclear families 
(8%) were les.s likely than children 
in single-parent (9.1%), unmarried 
biological or adoptive (10.8%). 
blended (9.4%). cohabiting (14.2%), 
extended (12.6%). or other (15.2%) 
families to lack health insurance 
coverage (Figure 17). 

• Among childiren under age 5. 6% of 
those living in nuclear families 
lacked health in.surance coverage 
compared with 8.9% of children in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families, 12.6% of children in 
cohabiting families. 11.6% of 
children in extended families, and 
12.6% of children in other families. 
Among children aged 5-17, 8.9% of 
children living in nuclear families 
lacked health insurance coverage 
compared with 1 3.9% of children in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families. 14.8% of children in 
cohabiting families. 12.8% of 
children in extended families, and 
16% of children in other families. 

• Hispanic children in single-parent 
families (12.5%) were less likely to 
luck health insurance coverage than 
Hispanic children in nuclear 
(19.9%). unmarried biological or 
adoptive (18.8%). blended (17.6%). 
cohabiting (18.5%), extended 
(22.9%). or other (26.3%) families. 
However. non-Hispanic children in 
nuclear families (5.7%) were less 
likely to lack health insurance 
coverage than non-Hispanic children 
in single-parent (8.4%). blended 
(7.9%). cohabiting (13.3%). 
extended (8.6%). or other (12%) 
families. 

• Among children living in families 
with a combined family income less 
than $20,000 in the previous 
calendar year. 9.7% in single-parent 
families did not have health 
insurance coverage compared with 
20.8% in nuclear families, 15.6% in 
blended families. 14.9% in 
cohabiting families. 16.9% in 
extended families, and 16.1% in 
other families. Similar percents with 
respect to lacking health insurance 
coverage were obtained for children 
living in pewr families or when the 
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more highly cducalod parent did not 
graduate from high school. 

• Among children living in the West, 
those in unmarried biological or 
adoptive families (16.7^t> were 
more likely than children in nuclear 
(I0.2'5i'). single-parent (ll.S^t), or 
blended (11%) families to lack 
heaitli insurance coverage. This 
pattern was not apparent in the 
renuining three regions of the 
United Slates. 

Lack of usual place of care 

Overall. 3.7 million U.S. children 

under age 18 (5%) lacked a usual place 

of health care (Tables 33-34). 

• Children living in nuclear families 
(3.8%) were less likely than children 
in single-parent (5.8%), blended 
(4.8%). cohabiting (7.8%). extended 
(6.8%), or other (8.4%) families to 
lack a usual place of health care, 
and were comparable to children 
living in unmarried biological or 
adoptive families (Figure 18). 

• Hispanic children living in nuclear 
families (9.9%) were less likely than 
Hispanic children in cohabiting 
(13.9%). extended (13.2%), or other 
(IS.9%) families to lack a usual 
place of health care. Non-Hisponic 
white children living in nuclear 
families (2.2%) were less likely than 
non-Hispanic white children in 
single-parent (5.3%), blended 
(3.6%). cohabiting (7.6%). extended 
(3.4%), or other (6.6%) families to 
lack a usual place of health care. 
Family structure was unrelated to 
lacking a usual place of health care 
among non-Hispanic hlack children. 

• When the mure higdily educated 
parent was a high school dropout, 
children living in nuclear families 
(14.5%) w'ere more likely to lack a 
usual place of health care than 
children in single-parent (8.3%). 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
(6.8%). or blended (7%) families. 
However, when at least one parent 
was a high school graduate, children 
in nuclear families (5%) were less 
likely to lack a usual place of health 
care than children in cohabiting 
(7.5%) or extended (6.3%) families. 


Similarly, when at lea-si one parent 
had more than a high school 
diploma, children in nuclear families 
(2.4%) were less likely to lack a 
usual place of care than children in 
single-parent (4.4%). blended 
(4.3%). cohabiting (6.2%). or 
extended (3.9%) families. Similar 
patterns of percentages with respect 
to tacking a usual place of health 
care were obtained for children 
living in ptxir, near poor, and not 
poor families. 

• Children living in nuclear families 
that owned or were buying their 
homes (2.6%) were less likely to 
tack a usual place of health care 
than children in single-parent 
(4.8%). blended (3.6%). cohabiting 
(6.6%). extended (5.1%) ortrthcr 
(6.4%) families that owned or were 
buying their homes. Children living 
in nuclear families that rented their 
homes (8.5%) were mt^e likely to 
lack a usual place of health care 
than children in single-parent (6.3%) 
or unmarried biological or adoptive 
(4.5%) families that rented, but were 
less likely to lack a usual place of 
health care than children in extended 
(10.7%) or other (13.2%) families 
that rented their homes. 

• Among children living in the 
Northeast. 1.3% of those in nuclear 
families lacked a usual place of 
health care compared with 2.5% of 
children in extended families. 

Among children living in the 
Midwest. 2.(^ of those in nuclear 
families lacked a usual place of 
health care compared with 4.2% of 
children in single-parent families. 
5.5% of children in cohabiting 
families, and 4.6% of children in 
extended families. Among children 
living in the South. 4.7% of those in 
nuclear families lacked a usual place 
of health care compared with 7.3% 
of children in single-parent families. 
10.2% of children in ct^biting 
families. 8.1% of children in 
extended families, and 9.8% of 
children in other families. Among 
children living in the West 5.7% of 
those in nuclear families lacked a 
usual place of health care compared 
with 8.2% of single-parent families. 
8.7% of children in blended 


families. 9.8% of children in 
cohabiting families. 9.6% of 
children in extended families, and 
12% of children in other families. 

Prescription medication usage 

Os'erall. 9.4 million U.S. children 
under age 18 (12.9%) had a problem 
that required regular use of a 
prescription medication for at lea.sl 3 
ntonths (Tables 35-36). 

• Children in unmarried triological or 
adoptive families (9.2%) were least 
likely to have had a problem 
requiring the regular use of a 
prescription medication for at least 3 
months (Figure 19). 

• Among young children under age 5, 
11% of those living in single-parent 
families had a problem that required 
regular use of a prescription 
medication for at least 3 months 
compared with 7.2% of children in 
nuclear families. 6.1% in unmarried 
biological or adoptise families. 6.8% 
in blended families, and 7.5% in 
extended families. 

• Hispanic children living in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families (6.2%) were less likely to 
have a problem requiring regular use 
of a prescription medication than 
Hispanic children in single-parent 

( 1 1 % ). blerKkd (9.5%). or other 
(11.9%) families. Among 
non-Hispanic while children, those 
living in unmarried biological or 
adoptive families (11.4%) were les.s 
likely to have a problem requiring 
regular use of a prescription 
medication than children in 
single-parent (18.6%). blended 
(17.7%). extended (17.1%). or other 
(19%) families. Non-Hispanic black 
children living in nuclear families 
( 10.2%) were less likely to have a 
problem requiring prescription 
medication than non-Hispanic black 
children in other families (15.1%). 

• Among poor families, children in 
nuclear families (9.1%) were less 
likely than children in single-parent 
(15.5%). blended (15%). extended 
(1 1.6%), or other ( 14.5%) families 
to have a problem requiring 
prescription medication. Among near 
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SOURCE COONCHS. NMOMl HMRn UNatvww 2001-3007 
Figure 19. Percentages of children under age 18 with a problem for which prescription 
medications were used tor at least 3 nKMiths. by family structure: United Stales, 2001-2007 



Nudear Single Unmarried Blended Cohabiting Extended Otiar 
pared biological 

or adoptive 


Famly stnjcture 

SOURCE COCeCMB. MWtVW 2001-3007 

Figure 20. Percentages children under age 18 wtw had two or more visits to the 
emergetwy room In the past 12 months, by family structure: United States. 2001-2007 


piKK familicx, chiidren in nuclear 
families (9.7^f) were less likely than 
children in single-parent (IS.7%). 
blended ( 1 5.39f ), cohabiting 
(15.1%). or other (16.9%) families 
to have a problem requiring 
prescription medication. Among not 
poor families, children in unmarried 


biological or adoptive families 
(7.9%) were least likely to have a 
problem requiring prescription 
medication. 

• Children living in unmarried 

biological or adoptive families that 
owned or were buying their homes 
(10.6%) were less likely to have a 
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problem requiring prescription 
medication than children in 
single-parent (16.3%), blended 
(IS.7%). or other (19.2%) families 
that owned or were buying their 
homes. Children living in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families that 
rented their homes <^) were less 
likely to have a problem requiring 
prescription medication than 
children in single-parent (15%). 
blended (14%). cohabiting (13.5%). 
or extended ( 1 1%) families that 
rented their homes. 

• AnK>ng children with private health 
insurance, children in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families were 
least likely to have a problem 
requiring prescription medication. 
AnK»ng children with Medicaid. 

12% of children in nuclear families 
had a pniblcm that required 
prescription medication compared 
with 17. 1% of children in 
single-parent families. 16.5% in 
blended families. 15.5% in 
cohabiting families. 14.3% in 
extended families, and 20.3% in 
other families. 

Receipt of medical care 

Overall. 5.2 million U.S. children 
under age 18 (7.2%) had two or more 
visits to a hospital ER in the post 12 
months; 19.4 million U.S. children aged 

1- 17 (28.4%) did not have a medical 
checkup in the past 12 months; and 14.9 
million U.S, children aged 2-17 (23%) 
saw or talked with an eye doctor during 
the past 12 months. In addition, nearly 
2.8 million U.S. children under age 18 
(3.8%) had medical care dcla)H;d during 
the past 12 months due to concerns over 
the cost. 1.8 million U.S. children aged 

2- 17 (2.8%) did not receive needed 
prescription medication due to lack of 
affordability, and 1.4 million U.S. 
children aged 2-17 (2.2%) did not get 
needed eyeglasses due to lock of 
affordability (Tables 37-48). 

• Children living in nuclear families 
(5.7%) were least likely to have two 
or more ER visits in the past 12 
months (Figure 20). 

• Among children under age 5. 7.2% 
of those in nuclear families had two 
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Family structure 

SODWCE COOWCHS. NMie^er ymnmm Survey. 2001-3007 I 

Figure 21. Percentageft of children under age 18 who did not have a medical checkup in the 
past 12 months, by family structure: United States. 2001-2007 


or iTHire ER visits in the pia.si 1 2 
months compared with 1 7% of • 

children in single-parent families. 

13.1% in unmarried biological or 
adoptive families. 10.4% in blended 
families. 15% in cohabiting families. 

12% in extended families, and 15% 
in other families. Among older 
children aged 12-17. 4.9% of those 
in nuclear families had two or more 
ER visits in the past 12 months 
compared with 8.3% of children in 
single-parent families. 8.5% in 
cohabiting families. 5.8% in 
extended families, and 9.4% in other 
families. 

• Among children with private health 
care insurance. 5% of those in 
nuclear families had two or more 
ER visits in the past 12 months 
compared with 6.7% of children in 
single-parent families, 10.9% in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families, and 5.8% in extended 
families. Among children covered by 
Medicaid. 8.8% of those in nuclear 
families had two or more ER visits 
in the pa.st 12 months compared 
with 13.5% of children in 
single-parent families. 12.7% in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families. 13.8% in cohabiting 
families, and 11.3% in extended 


families. 

Children living in nuclear families 
(26.2%) were less likely to lack a 
medical checkup in the past 12 
months lh:m children in single- 
parent (28.7%). blended (30.2%), 
cohabiting (30.8%). extended 
(31.9%), or otiter (32.6%) families, 
and were comparable to children 
living in unmarried biological or 
adofitive families (Figure 21). 

• Nearly 15% of children under age 5 
living in nuclear families did not 
have a medical checkup in the past 
12 months compared with 19.8% of 
children in the same age group 
living in cohabiting families and 
19.3% of children in ilte same age 
group living in extended families. 

• Among Hispanic children, those in 
single-parent families (30.2%) were 
less likely to lack a medical checkup 
in the past 12 months than children 
in nuclear (34%). coliabiiing 
(37.4%), extended (38.3%), or other 
(39.3%) families. Among 
non-Hispanic white children, those 
in unmarried biological or adoptive 
families (23.3%) were less likely to 
lack a medical checkup than 
children in single-parent (32.9%). 
blended (31.5%). cohabiting 
(32.6%). extended (31%). or other 


(34.8%) families. Among 
non-Hispanic black children, those 
in unmarried biological or adoptive 
families (14.4%) were less likely to 
lack a medical checkup than 
children in nuclear (21.1%). 
single-parent (22.4%). blended 
(23.5%). extended (24.5%), or other 
(24.9%) families. 

• Among piMir families. 26.5% of 
children living in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families did 
not have a medical checkup in the 
past 12 months compared with 
37.1% of children living in nuclear 
families. 35.9% in extcrKled 
families. otkI 36% in other families. 
Among not poor families. 23% of 
cltildren living in nuclear families 
did nut have a medical checkup in 
the past 12 months ctimpored with 
28% of children in single-parent 
families. 29.9% in blended families. 
29.9% in cohabiting families. 28.5% 
in extended families, and 28.3% in 
other families. 

• Children living in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families 
(12.5%) were less likely to have 
seen or spoken with an eye d(Kior 
during the past 12 nvonths than 
children in nuclear (22.7%). 
single-parent (23.6%). blended 
(23.8%). cohabiting (20.4%). 
extended (24%). or itther (22.3%) 
families. 

• Among young children aged 2-4. 

4% of those living in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families had 
seen an eye doctor in the past 12 
nxinths compared with 6.4% of 
children in nuclear families and 
6.9% of children in single-parent 
families. Among children aged 5-il. 
13.5% of those in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families had 
seen an eye doctor in the past 12 
monilts compared with 23% of 
children in nuclear families. 23.7% 
in single-parent families. 24.8% in 
blended families. 21.1% in 
cohabiting families. 20% in 
extended families, and 23.1% in 
other families. Among older children 
aged 12-17. children in nuclear 
families (34%) were more likely to 
have seen an eye doctor in the past 
12 months than children in 
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Figure 22. Percentagee of children under age IS who had medical care delayed during the 
past 12 months due to concerns over cost by family structure: United States. 2001-2007 


single-parent (29.7%). htcndcd 
(2&.6%). cotiobiiing (27%). extended 
(31.7%). or other (26.7%) families. 

• Children living in cohabiting 
families (5.9%) were more likely to 
have medical care delayed during 
the past 1 2 months due to concerns 
over cost than children in nuclear 
(2.8%), blended (4.4%). extended 
(4.1%). or other (3.5%) families, 
and were comparable to children 
living in single-parent or unmarried 
biological or adoptive families 
(Figure 22). 

• Family structure was unrelated to 
delays in receiving medical care due 
to concerns over cost among 
children whose more highly 
educated parent was a high school 
droptuil. When at least one parent 
had more than a high school 
diploma children in nuclear families 
(2.4%) were less likely to have 
medical care delayed due to cost 
than children in single-parent 
(6.8%), unmarried biological or 
adoptive (5.2%). blended (3.7%). 
cohabiting (5.8%). or extended 
(3.9%) families. 

• Among children with private health 
insurance, those in nuclear families 
(1.7%) were less likely than children 
in single-parent (4.1%). blended 


(2.4%), or extended (2.4%) families 
to have medical care delayed due to 
concerns over cost. Among children 
with Medicaid, family .structure was 
unrelated to delays in receiving 
medical care due to corKems over 
cost. Among uninsured children, 
those in other families (9.9%) were 
less likely to have medical care 
delayed due to concerns over cost 
than children in nuclear (14.2%). 
single-parent (25.5%), blended 
(20.6%). cohabiting (18.1%). or 
extended (15.2%) families. 

• Children aged 2-17 living in nuclear 
families (1.8%) were least likely to 
have receipt of needed piescriptitxi 
medication delayed during the past 

1 2 months due to lack of 
afTordability. 

• Among Hispanic children, those in 
nuclear families (3.5%) were less 
likely to have receipt of needed 
pre.scription medication delayed due 
to lack of anbrdabilily than children 
in single-parent (5%). cohabiting 
(6.7%), or extended (5%) families. 
Among non-Hispanic white children, 
those in nuclear families (1.4%) 
were less likely to have receipt of 
needed prescription medication 
delayed due to lack of affordability 
than children in single-parent 


(4.7%). bletKied (2.4%), cohabiting 
(4.2%). or extended (2.9%) families. 
Among non-Hispanic black children, 
those in other families (2.3%) were 
les.s likely to have receipt of tteeded 
prescription nsedication delayed due 
to lack of afTordability than children 
in single-parent (4%) or blended 
(4.5%) families. 

• (Thildren living in nuclear families 
that oMued or were buying their 
homes (1.3%) were less likely to 
have prescription medication 
delayed due to lack of affordability 
than children in single-parent 
(3.4%). blended (2.3%). cohabiting 
(4.!%). or extended (2.8%) families 
that owned or were buying their 
homes. Children living in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families that 
rented their homes (2.6%) were less 
likely to have prescription 
medication delayed due to lock of 
affordability than children in 
single-parent (5.1%). blended 
(4.7%), cohabiting (4.6%), or 
extended (5.5%) families that rented 
their homes. 

• Among children with private health 
insurance coverage. 1% of thtsse in 
nuclear families had piescriplion 
medication delayed due to lack of 
affordability compared with 3.2% of 
children in single-parent families. 
1.9% of children in blended 
families, and 2% of children in 
extended families. Among children 
covered by Medicaid. 1 .6% of those 
in other families had prescription 
medication delayed due to lack of 
afTordability compared with 2.6% of 
children in nuclear families. 3Jl% of 
children in single-parent families. 
3.7% of children in blended 
families. 3.6% of children in 
cohabiting families, and 4% of 
children in exienckd families. 

Among uninsured children. 14.8% 
of those in single-parent families 
had prescription medication delayed 
due to lack of affordability 
compared with 8.2% of children in 
nuclear families. 9.3% of children in 
blended families. 10% of children in 
extended families, and 9.7% of 
children in other families. 

• Children aged 2-17 living in nuclear 
families (1.3%) were less likely to 
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Figure 23. Pereentagee ol children aged 2-17 who did not see a dentist In the past 12 
months, by famHy structure: United States, 2001-2007 


have receipt of needed cyegla.vses 
delayed during the past 12 tmmihs 
due to lack of affordability than 
children living in single-parent 
(3.4*X-), blended (2.7%). cohabiting 
(2.S%). extended (2.9%), or other 
(2.5%) families, and were 
comparable to children living in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families. 

• Among Hispanic children. 2.5% of 
those living in nuclear families were 
delayed in receiving needed 
eyeglasses in the past 12 months 
compared with 3.7% of children in 
extended families. Among 
non-Hispanic while children. 1.1% 
of those in nuclear families were 
delayed in receiving needed 
cycglas.scs compared with 3.7% of 
children in .single-parent families. 
2.4% in hlctHlcd families, 2.7% in 
cohabiting families, and 23% in 
extended families. Among 
non-Hispanic block children. 13% 
of those in nuclear families were 
delayed in receiving needed 
eyeglasses compared with 3.1% of 
children in single-parent families. 
2.8% in blctKlcd families, and 3.2% 
in extended families. 

• Among children with private health 
insurance coverage. 2.9% of those in 


single-parent families were delayed 
in receiving needed eyeglasses in 
(he past 1 2 months compared with 
0.7% of children in nuclear families. 
1.8% of children in blended 
families, and i.7% of children in 
extended families. Among children 
covered by Medicaid. 3.4% of those 
in extended families were delayed in 
receiving needed cycglavscs 
compared with 1.9% of children in 
nuclear and 1.9% in other families. 
Among uninsured children. 9.1% of 
those in single-parent and also in 
blended families were delayed in 
receiving needed cyeglavscs 
compared with 5.7% of children in 
nuclear families; children in 
single-parent families (but not those 
in blended families) were also more 
likely to experience delays in 
receiving needed eyeglasses than 
children in cohabiting families 
(5.6%). 


Dental care 

OsetalL 15.9 million US. children 
aged 2-17 (24.6%) had mx !«cn a derXtsl 
in the past 1 2 months, and 4.2 million U.S. 
children aged 2-17 (6^4%) did not receive 
needed dental care in (he post 12 months 
due to cost (Tables 49-52). 


Children aged 2-17 living in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families (39.6%) were least likely to 
have seen a dentist in (he past 12 
month-s (Figure 23). 

Among children aged 12-17, 13.3% 
of those in nuclear families had not 
seen a dentist in (he past 12 months 
compared with 22.3% of children in 
single-parent families. 22% in 
unmarned biological or adoptive 
families, 18.1% in blended families, 
25.1% in cohabiting families. 20.9% 
in extended families, and 25.3% in 
(Xher families. 

Among Hispanic children aged 
2-17. 29.9% of those in single- 
parent families had not seen a 
dentist in the past 12 months 
cxHUpared with 35% of children in 
nuclear families. 41.2% in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families. 37.2% in cohabiting 
families. 36.8% in extended 
families, and 40.2% in triher 
families. Among rnm-Hispanic white 
children aged 2-17. 18.8% of those 
in nuclear families had not seen a 
dentist in the past 12 months 
ciwnparcd with 24.4% of children in 
single-parent families. 43.1% in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families. 22.4% in blended families. 
27.8% in cohabiting families. aiKl 
23.6% in other families. Among 
non-Hi.spanic black children. 26.7% 
of those living in nuclear families 
had not seen a dentist in the past 12 
months compared with 31.5% of 
children in extended families. 

Among children with private health 
insurance. IS.2% of those in nuclear 
families did not see a dentist within 
the past 12 months compaied with 
19.9% of children in single-parent 
families. 35.6% of children in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families, and 20.2% of children in 
blended families. Among children 
with Medicaid. 23.4% of those in 
other families did not sec a dentist 
within the past 12 months compared 
with 30% of children in nuclear 
families. 29% of children in 
single-parent families. 38.3% of 
children in unmarried biological or 
adoptive families. 31.1% of children 
in cohaMting families, and 30.6% of 
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Figure 24. Percentagee of children aged 2-17 wtw did not receive needed dental care In the 
past 12 ntonths due to cost, by family structure: United States. 2001-2007 


children in extended families. 

Among uninsured children. 42.991- 
of those in blended families did not 
see a dentist within (be past 12 
months cximpaicd witli 49.491' of 
children in nuclear families. 5591' of 
children in unmarried biological or 
adoptive families. 54.6*^ of children 
in extended families, and 5S.39(i of 
children in other families. Overall. 
509(- of uninsured children did not 
see a dentist within the past 12 
months. 

• Children aged 2-17 living in nuclear 
families (4.69r) were less likely than 
children of the same age in 
singic-pafcnt <8.89l>). unmarried 
biological or adoptive <7.S9t), 
blended (8.1^). cohabiting (9.|9h). 
or extciKlcd (7.S9f') families to lack 
receipt of needed denial care in (he 
past 12 months due to cost, atxl 
were comparable to diildren living 
in other families (Figure 24). 

• Nearly 8% of Hispanic children 
living in nuclear families did not 
receive rreeded denial care due to 
cost compared with 10.7% of 
Hispanic children living in blended 
families and 9.3% in extended 
families. Among non-Hispanic while 
children. 3.991- of those living in 
nuclear families did not receive 


needed dental core due to cxmI 
compared with 10.3% of children in 
single-parent families. 7.2% in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families, 8.1% in blended families, 
10.4% in cohabiting families, and 
6.6% in exiciuled families. Among 
non-Hispanic black children. 3.4% 
of those living in cohabiting families 
did not rec'eive needed dental care 
due to cost cxsmpated with 6.7% of 
children in single-parent families, 
6.5% in blended families, and 6.5% 
in extended families. 

• Among po<if families, 5.3% i)f 
children living in other families did 
not receive needed dental care due 
to cost compared with 9.391- of 
children in nuclear families. 9.1% in 
single-parent families. 1 1.5% in 
blended families, 11.89^ in 
cohabiting families, and 10.3% in 
extended families. Among near poor 
families. 8.7% of children living in 
nuclear families did not receive 
needed denial care due to cost 
compared with 10.69^ of children in 
single-parent families. 12.1% in 
blended families. arKl 10.9% in 
extended families. Among not poor 
families. 3.1% of children living in 
nuclear families did not receive 
needed dental care due to cost 
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compared with 6.9% of children in 
single-parent families. 5.9% in 
blended families. 8.1% in cohabiting 
families, and 4.9% in extended 
families. 

Measures of Behavior or 
Kmotional Well-being 

During the past 6 months, 
approximately 1.7 million U.S. children 
aged 4-17 (391') were often unhappy, 
depressed, or tearful; 2 million U.S. 
children aged 4-17 (3.6%) were 
generally not uell-behaved or did not 
usually do what adults requested: 3.3 
million U.S. children aged 4-17 (5.99E-) 
had many worries or often seemed 
worried; 6.2 million U.S. children aged 
4-17 (11.2%) generally exhibited a poor 
attention span or did not usually see 
chores and homework through to the 
end; and 6.3 million U.$. children aged 
4-17 ( 1 1.3%) certainly got along belter 
with adults than children. Lastly. 2.9 
million U.S. children aged 4-17 (5.1%) 
had dermilc or severe emotional or 
behavioral difTiculiies and l.l million 
U.S. children aged 4-17 with definite or 
severe emotional or behavioral 
difficiiliies had no contact with a mental 
health professional or general doctor for 
an emotional or behavioral problem 
during the last 12 months (.39.9%) 
(1'ables 53-66). 

• Two percent of children aged 4-17 
living in nuclear families were often 
unhappy. dcpres.scd. or tearful 
during the past 6 ninths compared 
with 4.4% of children in single- 
parent families. 3.7% of children in 
blcrtded families. 3.4% of children 
in extended families, and 4.9% of 
children in other families, and were 
comparable to children living in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families or cohabiting families. 

• Among Hispanic children. 3% of 
(hose in nuclear families were ohen 
unhappy, depressed, or tearful 
during the post 6 months compared 
w'ith 4.9% of children in single- 
parent families and 5.6% in blended 
families. Among non-Hispanic white 
children. 1.7% of those in nuclear 
families were often unhappy, 
depressed, or tearful during the past 
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Figure 2$. Percentagee of children aged 4-17 who were generally not well behaved or did 
not usually do who adults requested In the past 6 months, by lamity structure: 


United States. 2001-2007 

6 months compared with 4.1% of 
children in single-parent families. 
3.1% in blended families, and 3.3% 
in cxicntlctl families. Among 
min-Hispanic black children. 2.2% 
of those in nuclear families were 
often unhappy, depressed, or tearful 
during the past 6 months compared 
with 4.2% of children in single- 
patent families and S. I % in other 
families. 

• When the more highly educated 
parent was a high school dropout. 
3.7% of children living in nuclear 
families were often unhappy, 
depressed, or tearful during the past 
6 months compared with 6.7% of 
children in single-parent families 
and 7.7% in blended families. When 
at least one patent was a high 
school graduate, children in nuclear 
families (2-3%) were less likely than 
children in single-parent (3.7%). 
blended (4.2%'). or extended (3.4%) 
families to often exhibit unhappy, 
depressed, or tearful behavior. When 
at least one parent had mote than a 
high school diploma. 1.8% of 
children in nuclear families were 
often unhappy, depressed, or tearful 
compared with 3.7% of children in 
single-parent families. 2.9% in 


blended families, and 3.1% in 
extended families. Similar 
percentages for often exhibiting 
unhappy, depressed, or tearful 
behavior are obtairKKi when family 
structure is disaggregated by poveny 
status. 

• About 2% of children aged 4-17 in 
nuclear families were generally not 
well-behaved or did not usually do 
what adults requested during the 
past 6 months compared with S% of 
children in single-parent families. 
4.7% of children in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families, S.1% 
of children in blended families. 

4.9% of children in cohabiting 
families. 4.7% of children in 
extended families, and S.3% of 
children in other families 

(Figure 25). 

• Among Hispanic children. 3.5% of 
those in nuclear families were 
generally not well-behaved or did 
not usually do what adulLs requested 
during the past 6 months compared 
with 6% of children in singk-parent 
families. 5.7% in blended families, 
and S.1% in extended families. 
Among non-Hispanic white children. 
1.8% of those in nuclear families 
were generally not well-behaved or 


did not usually do what adults 
requested during the post 6 months 
compared with 4.1% of children in 
singk-parent families. 5.1% in 
blended families. 3.7% in cohabiting 
families, 4.2% in extended families, 
and 4.9% in other families. Among 
non-Hispanic black children. 2% of 
those in nuclear familks were 
generally tutt well-behaved or did 
tKit usually do what adults requested 
during the past 6 months compared 
with 5.9% of children in single- 
parent families. 4.5% in blended 
families. 8% in cohabiting families. 
5.7% in extended families, and 6.8% 
in other families. 

• Among poor families. 4.2% of 
children in nuclear families were 
generally not well-behaved or did 
not usually do what adults requested 
during the past 6 months compared 
with 6.8% of children in singie- 
pureni families. 8.3% in blended 
families. 7%: in extended families, 
and 8.7% in other families. Among 
near pemr families. 2-7% of children 
in nuclear familks were generally 
not well-behaved or did ik 4 usually 
do what adults requested compared 
with 5% of children in single-parent 
families. 5.9% in blended families. 
6.2% in cohabiting families, and 
5.1% in extended families. Among 
fKH poor families. 1.8% of children 
in nuclear families were generally 
TKiI well-behaved or did not usually 
do what adults requested compared 
with 3% of children in single-parent 
families. 4.2% in bleiakd families. 
3.4% in ci^abiling families. 3.7% in 
extended families, and 3.7% in other 
families. 

• Children aged 4-17 living in nuclear 
families (4.1%) were less likely than 
children in single-parent (8.5%). 
bknded (7.3%). cohabiting (7.6%), 
extended (6%). or other (9.8%) 
familks to have many worries or 
often seem worried during the past 6 
months, arid were comparable to 
children living in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families 
(Figure 26). 

• Among Hispanic children. 4.5% of 
those in nuclear families had many 
worries or often seemed worried 
during the pa.st 6 months compared 
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Figure 26. Percentages of children aged 4-17 who had many worries or often seemed 
worried In the past 6 months, by family structure; United States. 2001-2007 


with S.i9(- of children in single- 
parent families, 7.6% in blended 
families. 6.2% in extended families, 
and 7.9% in other families. Among 
non-Hispanic while children. 4.1% 
of those in nuclear families had 
many worries or often seemed 
worried compared with 10.5% of 
children in single-parent families, 
7.7% in blended families, 8.4% in 
cohabiting families. 6.5% in 
extended families, and 12.4% in 
other families. Among non-Hispanic 
black children. 3.3%- of those in 
nuclear families had many worries 
or often seemed worried cxim pored 
with 5J% of children in single- 
parent families. 5.2% in extended 
families, and 7.3% in other families. 

• Children living in nuclear families 
that owned or were buying their 
homes (3.9%) were less likely to 
have many worries or often seem 
worried than children in single- 
parent (8.6%), blended (6.7%^). 
cohahiling (8.5%), extended (5.2%), 
or other (10%) families that owned 
or were buying their homes. 
Children living in nuclear families 
that rented their homes (5.3%) were 
less likely to have many worries or 
often seem worried than children in 
single-parent (8.4%). blended 


(8.6%), extended (8.3%), or other 
(8.6%) families that rented their 
homes. 

• Nearly 8% of children aged 4-17 in 
nuclear families generally exhibited 
a ptxK attention span or did not 
usually see chores and homcwixk 
through to the end during the past 6 
months compared with 14.7% of 
children in single-parent families. 
15.6% of children in blended 
families. 16% of children in 
cohabiting families. 11.9% of 
children in extended families, and 
18% of children in other families, 
and were comparable to children 
living in unmarried biological or 
adoptive families. 

• Ten percent of boys living in 
nuclear families generally exhibited 
a poor attention span or did not 
usually see chores and homework 
through to the end during the past 6 
months compared with 18.1% of 
boys in single-parent families. 

19.6% in blended families, 18.8% in 
cohabiting families. 14.4% in 
extended families, and 21.4% in 
other families. Nearly 6% of girls 
living in nuclear families generally 
cxhiNled a poor allentiun span or 
did not usually see chores and 
homework through to the end during 


the past 6 months compared with 
11.4% of girts in single-parent 
families. 11.4% in blended families. 
12.9% in cohabiting families. 9.3% 
in extended families, and 14.4% in 
other families. 

• When the nwre highly educated 
parent was a high school dropout. 
8.4% of children living in nuclear 
families generally exhibited a pixir 
attention span or did not u-sually see 
chores and homework through to the 
end compared with 15% of children 
in single-parent families. 17.5% in 
blended families. 16.2% in 
cohabiting families, and 1 1.3% in 
extended families. When at least one 
parent was a high school graduate, 
children in nuclear families (9.8%) 
were less likely than children in 
single-parent (14.9%). blended 
(16.6%), cohahiling (16.1%), or 
extended (13.9%) families to 
generally exhibit a poor attention 
span or not usually see chores and 
homework through to the end. When 
at least one parent had more than a 
high school diploma. 7.4% of 
children in nuclear families 
generally exhibited a pcxir attention 
span or did not u.sua]|y see chores 
and homework through to the end 
compared with 14.2% of children in 
single-parent families. 14.9% in 
blended families. 1 5.9% in 
cohabiting families. 11.2% in 
extended families, and 24% in other 
families. 

• About 9% of children aged 4-17 in 
nuclear families certainly got along 
better with adults than children 
during the past 6 months compared 
with 13.8% of children in 
single-parent families. 12.4% of 
children in blended families, 12.5% 
of children in cohabiting families. 
13% of children in exiciKlcd 
families, and 15.2% of children in 
other families, and were comparable 
to children living in unmarried 
biologicai or adoptive families. 

• Among Hispanic children. 12.7% of 
those in nuclear families ceitainly 
got along better with adults than 
children during the past 6 months 
compared with 17.5% of children in 
single-parent families aixl 19.5% in 
other families. Among non-Hispanic 
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Figure 27. Percenlagee of children aged 4-17 who had definite or severe emotional or 
behavioral dlfllcultlee. by lamlly structure: United Stale*. 2001-2007 


while chiliircn. 7.69(' of Ihivse in 
nuclear families cerlainly got along 
better with adulis than diilJren 
during the past 6 months compared 
with 11.49r of children in 
single-patent families. l2.CKf in 
blended families. 11.3% in 
cohabiting families. 11.7% in 
extended families, and 14% in other 
families. Family slnicturc was not 
related to the extent to whidi 
mm-Hispanic black children 
certainly got along better with adults 
than children during the past 6 
months. 

• When the more highly educated 
parent was a high sch<H>l dnrpoul. 
13% of children living in nuclear 
families certainly got along better 
with adults than children during the 
past 6 months compared with 19.7% 
of children in single-parent families. 
When at least one parent was a hi^ 
school graduate. 8.5% of children in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families certainly got along hetier 
with adults than children during (he 
past 6 months compared with 13.6% 
of children in single-parent families. 
14.2% in blended families, and 14% 
in extended families. Vilien at least 
one parent hod more than a high 


schtHil diploma. 8.1% of children 
living in nuclear families certainly 
got along better with adults titan 
children during the past 6 months 
compsired with 1 1.5% of children in 
single-parent families. 11.3% in 
blended families, 11.8% in extended 
families, and 15.1% in other 
families. 

• A.S Figure 27 illu-slratcs. children 
aged 4-17 living in nuclear families 
(3%) were less likely to have 
definite or severe emotional or 
behavioral difficulties than dtildren 
in single-parent (7.4%), unmamied 
biological or adoptive (S.7%). 
blended (8.4%). cohabiting (7.6%). 
extended (5.1%). or other (9.6%) 
families. 

• Nearly 4% of boys living in nuclear 
families had definite or severe 
emotional or behavioral difficulties 
compared with 9.3% of boys in 
single-parent families. 7.7% in 
unmarried biological or adoptive 
families. tO.8% in blended families. 
9.6% in cohabiting families. 6.2% in 
extended families, and 9.7% in oilter 
families. Two percent of girls living 
in nuclear families had definite or 
severe emotional or behavioral 
dilYicullies compared with 5.5% of 
gills in single-parent families. 5.9% 


in blended families. 5.4% in 
cohabiting families. 3.9% in 
extended families, and 9.5% in other 
families. 

• Among Hispanic children. 2.1% of 
those in nuclear families had 
definite or severe emotional or 
behavioral dilTiculties compared 
with 5.8% of children in single- 
parent families. 6.8% in blended 
families, 5.7% in extended families, 
and 7.1% in other families. Among 
non-Hispanic white children. 3.3% 
of those in nuclear families had 
definite or severe crmnional or 
behavioral difTiculiics compared 
with 8.2% of children in single- 
parent families. 8.5% in unmarried 
biological or adoptive families. 9% 
in blended families. 7.6% in 
cohaMUng families. 6.4% in 
extended families, and 1 1.1% in 
other families. Among non-Hispanic 
black children. 2.3% of those in 
nuclear families hud definite or 
severe cmistional or behavioral 
difficulties compared with 6.4% of 
children in single-parent families. 
6.8% in blended families. 7.3% in 
cohabiting families. 5.5% in 
exiertded families, and 9.4% in other 
families. 

• Among children living in poor 
families. 3.8% of those in nuclear 
families had dcnnilc <ir severe 
emotional or behavioral difficulties 
during the past 6 months compared 
with 8.9% of children in single- 
parent families. 9.4% in blended 
families. 7.2% in cohabiting 
families. 6.6% in extended families, 
and 9.7% in other families. Among 
children living in near poor families. 
3. 1% of those in nuclear families 
had definite or severe emotional or 
behavioral difficulties compared 
with 7.6% of children in single- 
parent families. 11.1% in blended 
families. 9.5% in cohabiting 
families. 5.4% in extended families, 
and 1 1% in other families. Among 
children living in not poor families. 
2.9% of those in nuclear families 
had definite or severe emotional or 
behavitsnil difficulties compared 
with 5.4% of children in single- 
parent families. 7.2% in blended 
families. 6.7% in cohabiting 
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families. 4.5% in extended families, 
and 8.5% in other families. 

• Among children with private health 
insurance. 2.8% of those living in 
nuclear families had definite or 
severe emotional or behavioral 
difficulties during the past 6 months 
compared with 5.6% of children in 
single-parent families. 7.4% in 
blended families. 5.8% in cohabiting 
families, and 4.2% in extended 
families. Among children with 
Medicaid. 4.6% of those living in 
nuclear families had definite or 
severe emotional or behavioral 
difficulties during the past 6 months 
compared with 9.5% of children in 
single-parent families. 11.3% in 
blended families, 10.1% in 
cohabiting families. 7.6% in 
extended families, and 13.4% in 
other families. Among uninsured 
children. 2% of those living in 
nuclear families had definite or 
severe emotional or behavioral 
difficulties during the past 6 months 
compared with 7.2% of children in 
single-parent families. 9.3% in 
blended families. 5.6% in cohabiting 
families. 4% in extended families, 
and 5.1% in other families. 

• Among chiklivn aged 4-17 with 
definite or severe emotional or 
behavioral difficulties. 27.8% of 
those in other families had no 
contact with a mental health 
pnifcssional or general doctor for an 
emotional or behasioral problem 
during the last 12 months compared 
with 39.9% of children with definite 
or severe emotional or behavioral 
difficulties in nuclear families. 

40.2% of children with such 
difficulties in single-parent families, 
and 43.5% of children with such 
difRcultics in extended families. 

Conclusion 


*nie findings presented in this report 
indicate that children living in nuclear 
families — that is, in families consisting 
of two married adults who are the 
biological or adoptive parents of all 
children in the family — were generally 
healthier, more likely to have access to 


health care, and less likely to have 
definite or severe emotional or 
behavioral difficulties than children 
living in nonnuclear families. For 
example, children in nuclear families 
were generally less likely than children 
in nonnuclear families to be in good, 
fair, or poor health; to have a basic 
action disi^iUty; or to have learning 
disabilities or ADHD. They were also 
less likely than children in nonnuclear 
families to lack health insurance 
coverage, to have had two or mM'e ER 
visits in the past 12 months, to have 
receipt of needed prescription 
medication delayed during the past 12 
months due to lack of affordability, or to 
have gone without needed dental care in 
the past 12 months due to cost. 
Additionally, children living in nuclear 
families were less likely to be poorly 
behaved or to have definite or severe 
emotional or behavioral difficulties 
during the past 6 months than children 
living in nonnuclear family types. 

These findings are consistent with 
previous research that concluded that 
children living with two parents were 
advantaged relative to children living in 
other types of families (|{^21). Using 
data from the Child Health .Supplemcnl 
of the 1988 NHIS. Dawson (18.19) 
reported that children living with two 
biological parents were less likely to 
experience behavioral or emotional 
problems than children living in other 
family types. Dawson found small and 
inconsistent differences in prevalence 
estimates by family structure for most 
chronic conditions and indicators of 
physical health, but noted that children 
living in hiiuseholds with two parents 
were less likely to have had chronic 
asthma in the past 12 months than 
children living in households without 
fathers (18). Heck and Parker (20) found 
(hat children in two-parent families were 
less likely than children living with 
single mothers to have unmet health 
care needs and more likely to have 
employer-sponsored health insuraiKe. 
Bramlett and Blumbcrg (21) reported 
that children living with two biological 
parents were more likely than children 
in single-mother or grandparent-only 
families to be in excellent or very good 
health and less likely to have 
asthma-related health issues during the 
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past year, to have ADHD, or to have 
moderate to severe emotional or 
behavior problems. 

Relative to children living in 
nuclear families, children in single- 
parent families clearly had higher 
prevalence rales for the various health 
conditions and indicators examined in 
this report. However, when compared to 
children living in other nonnuclear 
families, children living in single-parent 
families generally exhibited comparable 
prevalence rales with respect to child 
health, access to care, and emotional or 
behavioral difficulties. This report 
combined children living with single 
mothers, single fathers, or some other 
related single adult into one category 
because the vast majority of single adult 
families in 2(X)l-2007 were headed by 
mothers. If single-parent families were 
disaggregated by type of parent (i.e.. 
mother, father, or some other adult). It is 
possible that children living in 
single-mother families might have 
slightly higher rates of health problems 
and less access to health care than 
children in single-father families, as well 
a.s other nonnuclear families, as earlier 
research (18-21) has found. 

Children living in bIcrKicd (i.e.. 
stepparent), cohabiting, unmarried 
biological or adoptive, extended, and 
other families were generally 
disadvantaged relative to children in 
nuclear families, and were, for the most 
part, comparable to children living in 
single-parent families regarding most 
health status and access to care 
measures. However, few. if any. 
consistent patterns emerged in the 
prevalence estimates of children living 
in nonnuclear families. Interestingly, 
children living in unmarried biological 
families shore some of the health 
characteristics of both nuclear and 
cohabiting families. Results in this 
report suggest that children in unmarried 
biological families generally fared well 
in terms of the prevalence of asthma, 
hay fever, and allergies and they were 
also least likely to have had a pniblem 
requiring the regular use of a 
prescription medication for at least 3 
months. Conversely, they were more 
likely than children in the remaining 
family types to have three or more ear 
infections in the past 12 months and 
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least likely lo have seen a dentist or had 
contact with an eye doctor in the pa5l 
12 months. Regarding some health 
measures, howe'er, results were 
inconclusive due to the rel^ively .small 
number of children in unmarried 
biological families. Additional research 
is needed to Jetenninc whether this 
particular family type is consistently and 
positively associated with indicators of 
child health, access to care, and 
behavioral or emotional well-being. 

The association of children's health 
status, access to or utilization of care, 
and emotional well-being with family 
structure was mitigated in some 
instances by the introduction of various 
personal, social, and economic 
characteristics. Yet ditTerenccs in child 
health and access to care by family 
structure generally persisted regardless 
of population subgH>up. with children 
living in nuclear families remaining 
advantaged relative lo children in 
nonnuclear families. 

The findings in this report cannot 
he used lo infer that family structure 
"caused" a particular child health 
outcome or that a child health outcome 
‘'caused" family siruclutc. In fact, 
previous research has shown that 
causality may flow in both directions; 
thm is. family structure may have 
consequences for child health outcomes, 
while children’s health may have 
consequences for family structure 
(42.43). ideally, a methodological 
appniach should be used that more 
accurately reflects how children’s health 
may select them into particular family 
structures, which, in turn, may have 
ramifications for their health outcomes. 
However, the cross-sectional design of 
NHIS and the lack of information in the 
data about marriage or union onset or 
duration makes this task impossible. 
However, there are ccilainly differenl 
ways to model family structure that are 
beyond the scope of this report. For 
example, analysts may wish lo 
distinguish between mother-stepfather 
and falher-stepmulher families. 

Moreover, although the dme at which 
marriages or unions began cannot be 
determined fn>m NI41S. it is possible to 
dctcmiine whether single mothers have 
ever been married. It may make a 


dilTercnce whether children arc living 
with a never- versus ever-married 
mother (44). A posklivorce mother may 
liavc more goods and resources (e.g.. 
alimony and child support payments) 
available to her than a never-married 
mother. No attempt was made in iIk 
current analysis to detennine the marital 
status of single parents (formerly 
married versus never married) or to 
distinguish between mother-stepfather, 
father-stepmother, motiter-cohabiting 
male partner, or father-cohabiting female 
partner families. The 200I-2(K)7 NHIS 
data do allow for these possibilities, 
however. 

Despite the data limitations 
discussed previously, the findings 
summarized in this report remain 
important, particularly given the 
sweeping changes in family formation 
and living arrangements currently taking 
place in the United Slates. This report is 
bused on 7 years of NHIS survey data 
that contain numerous child health and 
access lo health care measures for a 
sample of nearly )t4.000 children. In 
addition, this study incorporates a 
detailed indicator of family siruciurc 
that lakes into accimni both parental 
marital status and the nature of 
parent-child relationships (e.g.. 
biological, step, etc.), making the 
identification of nonlradiiionaJ families 
possible. Very few nationally 
reprcscmalivc data sources contain 
reliable measures of both family 
structure and child health. Thus. NHIS 
provides a unique opportunity to 
understand (he complicated relationships 
that exist between family siiucturc and 
child health in (he United States today. 
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Table 1 . Frequencies of children under age 18 who were In good, fair, or poor health, by fanfily structure and by selected characteristics: 
United States, 2001-2007 



All children 
under age 

18 in good, 

poor health 




Family structure' 




Selected characteristics 

Nuclear 

Single 

parent 

Unmarried 
biological 
or adoptive 

Blended 

Cohabiting 

Extended 

Other 

Total® 

12,604 

4,246 

2,668 

Number in 

246 

1 thousands® 

1,105 

493 

3,166 

680 

Sex 

Male 

6,670 

2,247 

1,393 

135 

611 

267 

1,675 

342 

Female 

5,934 

1,999 

1,275 

111 

494 

225 

1,491 

338 

Age 

&-4 years 

3,071 

1,181 

553 

124 

219 

138 

724 

132 

5-1 7 years 

9,533 

3,065 

2,115 

122 

887 

355 

2,442 

548 

5-11 years 

4,749 

1,713 

1,057 

86 

443 

205 

998 

247 

12-17 years 

4,784 

1,352 

1,058 

36 

443 

149 

1,443 

302 

Hispanic origin and race'* 

Hispanic or Latino 

3,630 

1,233 

608 

92 

225 

110 

1,177 

185 

Mexican or Mexican American 

2,669 

998 

331 

61 

159 

77 

898 

144 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

8,973 

3,013 

2,060 

154 

680 

383 

1,989 

495 

White, single race 

5,461 

2,308 

886 

99 

623 

247 

1,074 

223 

Black or African American, single race . . . 

2,654 

364 

1,019 

42 

212 

93 

690 

234 

Parent's education® 

Less than high school diploma 

3,063 

813 

780 

70 

172 

133 

1,030 

64 

High school diploma or QED® 

3,546 

1,094 

768 

93 

385 

174 

967 

65 

More than high school diploma 

5,248 

2,307 

928 

82 

535 

180 

1,094 

122 

Family income^ 

Less than $20,000 

3,887 

765 

1,684 

83 

206 

158 

808 

182 

$20,000-$34,999 

2,936 

931 

641 

66 

289 

122 

712 

173 

$35,000-$54,999 

2,447 

939 

240 

55 

282 

103 

678 

150 

$55,000-874,999 

1,389 

619 

65 

26 

159 

55 

373 

93 

$75,000 or more 

1,945 

993 

38 

•16 

169 

55 

593 

81 

Poverty status® 

Poor 

4,168 

898 

1,480 

79 

243 

171 

1,047 

250 

Near poor 

3,697 

1,146 

766 

88 

374 

146 

948 

228 

Not poor 

4,739 

2202 

423 

79 

488 

175 

1,171 

202 

Home tenure status® 

Owned or being bought 

6,810 

2267 

738 

83 

658 

173 

1,877 

414 

Rented 

5,424 

1262 

1,838 

152 

407 

299 

1,225 

240 

Some other arrangement 

298 

97 

82 

•10 

30 

*14 

48 

*18 

Health Insurance coverage'® 

Private 

5,250 

2,423 

706 

69 

552 

136 

1,221 

143 

Medicaid 

5,400 

1,169 

1,622 

150 

384 

263 

1,400 

412 

Other 

232 

79 

50 

•2 

40 

*7 

39 

■14 

Uninsured 

1,642 

562 

274 

26 

124 

62 

467 

106 

Place of residence” 

Large MSA 

4,402 

1,189 

1,157 

87 

330 

170 

1,198 

270 

Small MSA 

5,632 

2,197 

1,007 

104 

451 

190 

1,410 

272 

Not in MSA 

2,570 

859 

504 

55 

324 

133 

557 

138 

Region 

Northeast 

2,157 

730 

507 

50 

144 

78 

539 

109 

Midwest 

2,758 

941 

610 

48 

278 

121 

619 

140 

South 

4,806 

1,532 

1,073 

78 

505 

176 

1,151 

291 

West 

2,884 

1,043 

478 

70 

178 

117 

856 

140 


' Estimate has a relative standard errcr of greater than 30% and should be used with caution because it does not meet the startdards of reliabiirty or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of one or more children living with tvro parents who are married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to all children In the family. A single-parent family 
consists of one or more children living with a single adult (male or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried biological or adoptive family consists of one or more children living with two parents who 
are not married to one artother and are biological or adcptive parents to all chlldien In the family A blended family consists of one or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to one another. A cohabitirtg family consists of one or more children living with a blc4>:glcal cr adcptve parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
another. An extended family consists of one cr mere children living with at least one biological or adoptive parent and a related adult An ‘other" family consists of one or more children living with 
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Table 2. Percentages (with standard errors) of children under age 18 who were in good, fair, or poor health, by family structure and by 
selected characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 


All children Family structure’ 

under age 

18 in good, Unntarried 

fair, or Single biological 

Selected characteristics poor health Nuclear parent or adoptive Blended Cohabiting Extended Other 


TotaP 

17.2 

(020) 

12.0 

(024) 

22.3 

(0.48) 

Percent® (standard emor) 

23.2 (1.41) 17.5 (0.61) 

21 .7 

(1-09) 

22.8 

(0.44) 

30.0 (1.23) 

Male 

17.9 

(026) 

12.4 

(022) 

23.5 

(0.68) 

24.0 

(1-89) 

18.9 

(0.94) 

22.8 

(1.59) 

23.3 

(0.59) 

29.6 (1.72) 

Female 

16.6 

(027) 

11.6 

(0.33) 

21.1 

(0.64) 

22.2 

(2.12) 

16.0 

(0.87) 

20.6 

(1.49) 

22.3 

(0.62) 

30.4 (1.85) 

Age 

0-4 years 

15.3 

(0.33) 

10.5 

(0.36) 

21.9 

(1.09) 

19.0 

(1.65) 

15.8 

(1.36) 

22.3 

(2.19) 

23.1 

(0.87) 

25.1 (2.34) 

5-17 years 

18.0 

(023) 

12.7 

(029) 

22.4 

(0.51) 

29.9 

(2.56) 

17.9 

(0.70) 

21 .5 

(1-30) 

22.8 

(0.49) 

31.4 (1.43) 

5-11 years 

16.9 

(029) 

11.8 

(025) 

21.5 

(0.70) 

29.0 

(2.89) 

17.3 

(0.97) 

20.9 

(1.73) 

24.3 

(0.83) 

29.8 (2.01) 

12-17 years 

19.3 

(0.31) 

14.1 

(0.46) 

23.4 

(0.72) 

32.3 

(5.19) 

18.6 

(1.01) 

22.5 

(1.93) 

21.9 

(0.60) 

32.9 (2.14) 

Hispanic origin and race^ 

Hispanic or Latino 

. . 26.3 

(0.46) 

21.9 

(0.61) 

28.8 

(1.03) 

27.8 

(2-37) 

22.9 

(1.45) 

26,7 

(2,49) 

30.8 

(0.82) 

35.4 (2.35) 

Mexican or Mexican American 

, . . 28.2 

(058) 

24.6 

(0.75) 

28.4 

(1.42) 

27.3 

(2-44) 

23.6 

(1-77) 

29.1 

(3,16) 

33.3 

(1.02) 

37,0 (2.81) 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

. , 15.1 

(021) 

10.1 

(025) 

20.9 

(0.53) 

21.1 

(1-72) 

16.5 

(0.68) 

20.6 

(1.20) 

19.8 

(0.51) 

28.4 (1.45) 

White, single race 

, , 12.5 

(023) 

9.2 

(027) 

17.0 

(0.64) 

21.1 

(2.10) 

14.6 

(0,75) 

18.7 

(1.41) 

16.5 

(0.61) 

24.6 (2.03) 

Black or African American, single race . . . . 

, , . 24.9 

(055) 

16.7 

(0.99) 

25.6 

(0.91) 

23.8 

(3-49) 

24.9 

(1.81) 

23.6 

(2.70) 

28.8 

(1.11) 

34.7 (2.46) 

Parent's education® 

Less than high school diploma 

. . 32.7 

(0.63) 

29.2 

(1.07) 

33.4 

(1.22) 

30.0 

(2-85) 

33.9 

(2.63) 

28.5 

(2.45) 

35.8 

(1.10) 

36.9 (4.99) 

High school diploma or QED® 

. . 21.8 

(0.41) 

18.7 

(0.61) 

22.6 

(0-84) 

23.5 

(221) 

21.5 

(1.29) 

21 .3 

(1.84) 

25.7 

(0.83) 

26.8 (3.87) 

More than high school diploma 

11.7 

(020) 

8.7 

(0.2J) 

16-4 

(0.57) 

19-1 

(2-34) 

13.5 

(0.67) 

18.6 

(1.62) 

15.7 

(0.51) 

26.2 (3.37) 

Family income^ 

Less than $20,000 

. . 30.0 

(052) 

25.8 

(0-99) 

28-7 

(0.75) 

26.9 

(2.59) 

31.2 

(2.55) 

30.0 

(2.62) 

37.5 

(1.29) 

38.0 (2.68) 

$20,000-$34,999 

. . 23.2 

(050) 

20.2 

(0.74) 

20-7 

(0.89) 

232 

(2.61) 

25.5 

(1.68) 

22.8 

(2.44) 

28.9 

(1.30) 

33.2 (2.73) 

$35,000-$54,999 

. . 17.4 

(0.43) 

14.3 

(0-57) 

13-3 

(0-95) 

21.3 

(2.93) 

18.0 

(1.42) 

19.0 

(2.29) 

24.1 

(0.97) 

29.0 (2.81) 

$55,000-$74,999 

. . 12.8 

(0.43) 

9.9 

(0.52) 

10.2 

(1-56) 

22-4 

(5.42) 

13.2 

(1.25) 

18.5 

(3.36) 

17.7 

(1.22) 

30.6 (4.27) 

$75,000 or more 

8.6 

(028) 

6.6 

(028) 

6.9 

(1-42) 

17.1 

(4.71) 

9.6 

(0.93) 

15.0 

(2.50) 

13.8 

(0.79) 

18.2 (2.54) 

Poverty status® 

Poor 

. . 30.9 

(055) 

27.1 

(1.03) 

29-5 

(0.86) 

28.3 

(2-85) 

29.4 

(2.33) 

29.8 

(2.61) 

36.4 

(1.18) 

40.4 (2.60) 

Near poor 

, , 22.7 

(053) 

19.2 

(0.77) 

22.5 

(0.91) 

24.3 

(2-52) 

23.3 

(1.58) 

21.8 

(2.11) 

26.4 

(0.98) 

32.9 (2.52) 

Not poor 

11.0 

(021) 

8.5 

(023) 

11.9 

(0.59) 

18.8 

(2.18) 

12.5 

(0.68) 

17.1 

(1.43) 

15.8 

(0.54) 

21.1 (1.58) 

Home tenure status® 

Owned or being bought 

13.8 

(022) 

10.2 

(025) 

17.1 

(0.71) 

21.2 

(283) 

15.4 

(0.73) 

18.7 

(1.63) 

19.4 

(0.50) 

27.2 (1.44) 

Rented 

. . 24,6 

(0.38) 

19.8 

(0.64) 

25.4 

(0.66) 

23.8 

(1-74) 

21.4 

(1-25) 

23.5 

(1.48) 

31.2 

(0,87) 

35.9 (2.36) 

Some other arrangement 

. . 21.0 

(1.36) 

16.2 

(1-89) 

23.2 

(2.57) 

35.1 (10.06) 

22.3 

(5.23) 

'30.0 (12.20) 

23.4 

(3.49) 

'30.8 (9.51) 

Health Insurance coverage’® 

Private 

11.6 

(0.19) 

9.0 

(023) 

14.4 

(0.57) 

18.4 

(2.21) 

13.6 

(0.68) 

15.8 

(1.56) 

16.4 

(0.50) 

20.8 (2.13) 

Medicaid 

. . 28.6 

(0.44) 

24.9 

(0.81) 

28.6 

(0.79) 

26.9 

(2-12) 

26.7 

(1.61) 

25.9 

(1.84) 

32.5 

(0.91) 

35.3 (1.87) 

Other 

14.5 

(1.06) 

10.3 

(121) 

19.5 

(2.88) 

'14.6 

(7.41) 

18.6 

(3.57) 

'13.3 

(6.11) 

16.0 

(2.24) 

27.6 (7.42) 

Uninsured 

. . 23.4 

(0.64) 

19.9 

(1.03) 

25.2 

(1.45) 

22.5 

(3.97) 

21.0 

(2.31) 

25.5 

(2.92) 

27.1 

(1.17) 

31.0 (2.86) 

Place of residence” 

Large MSA 

21.0 

(0.41) 

14.2 

(0.51) 

24.9 

(0.80) 

23.0 

(2-19) 

21.3 

(1.38) 

25.8 

(2.12) 

26.6 

(0.80) 

33.9 (2.23) 

Small MSA 

14.6 

(026) 

10.7 

(0.30) 

19.4 

(0.69) 

22.6 

(224) 

14.2 

(0.84) 

18.4 

(1.58) 

19.7 

(0.58) 

28.0 (1.81) 

Not in MSA 

18.9 

(050) 

13.5 

(0.62) 

23.6 

(1.17) 

24.8 

(3.15) 

20.2 

(1.14) 

23.1 

(2.08) 

25.5 

(1.32) 

27.6 (2.40) 

Region 

Northeast 

16.5 

(0.47) 

11.0 

(0.53) 

23.6 

(1.20) 

27.8 

(3.74) 

17.8 

(1.84) 

22.2 

(2.86) 

20.6 

(0.97) 

32.9 (3.32) 

Midwest 

16.0 

(0.40) 

10.8 

(0.50) 

21.5 

(0.94) 

17.0 

(2-46) 

17.3 

(1.23) 

19.9 

(2.14) 

22.5 

(1.03) 

31.2 (3.04) 

South 

18.0 

(0.32) 

12.6 

(0.39) 

22.3 

(0.76) 

23.9 

(2-44) 

19.0 

(0.97) 

20.6 

(1.81) 

23.8 

(0.73) 

29.6 (1.77) 

West 

17.9 

(0.47) 

13.3 

(0.54) 

22.0 

(1-07) 

25.8 

(2.88) 

14.3 

(1.14) 

25.5 

(2.24) 

23.5 

(0.87) 

27.7 (2.47) 


' Estimate has a relative standard errcr of greater than 30% and should be used with caution because It does not meet the st^>dards of reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

’A nuclear family consisfs of one or mere children living with two parents who are married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to all children in the family. A single-parent family 
consists of one or more children living wifh a single adult (male or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried biological or adoptive family consists of one or more children living with two parents who 
are not married to one another and are biologioal or adoptive parents to all childrsn In the family. A blended bmily consists of one or ttMre children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to one another. A cohabiting family consists of one or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
another. An extended family consists of one or more children living with at least orte biological cr adoptive parent and a related adult. An “other” family consists of one or more children living with 
related or unrelated adults who are not biological or adoptve parents. 
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Table 3. Frequencies of children under age 18 who have ever been told they have one or more chronic conditions, by family structure and 
by selected characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 



Aii chiidren 
under age 




Famiiy stmcture' 




Selected characteristics 

18 ever bpid of 
having one or 
more chronic 
conditions 

Nuciear 


Unmarried 
bioiogical 
or adoptive 

Biended 

Cohabiting 

Extended 

Other 

Total® 

1,820 

790 

366 

Number in i 

20 

thousands® 

159 

72 

335 

76 

Sex 

Male 

1,049 

454 

224 

12 

83 

40 

196 

40 

Female 

771 

337 

142 

•9 

76 

32 

139 

•37 

Age 

&-4 years 

406 

198 

57 

•5 

39 

•15 

72 

•20 

5-1 7 years 

1,414 

593 

310 

15 

121 

58 

263 

56 

5-11 years 

739 

361 

152 

•8 

67 

25 

102 

•25 

1 2-1 7 years 

675 

232 

157 

•7 

54 

33 

161 

31 

Hispanic origin and race** 

Hispanic or Latino 

266 

90 

54 

•5 

13 

•16 

79 

10 

Mexican or Mexican American 

173 

54 

32 

•4 

•10 

•8 

58 

•6 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

1,554 

701 

313 

15 

146 

57 

256 

66 

White, singie race 

1,152 

599 

173 

•9 

125 

41 

161 

44 

Biack or African American, single race . . . . 

288 

63 

113 

•6 

15 

•10 

68 

15 

Parent's education® 

Less than high schooi dipioma 

194 

48 

55 

•5 

•10 

•14 

59 

*3 

High schooi dipioma or GED* 

405 

126 

98 

•4 

47 

17 

104 

•8 

More than high schooi dipioma 

1,176 

614 

203 

11 

101 

42 

170 

•35 

Famiiy income^ 

Less than $20,000 

403 

72 

184 

*6 

•24 

•21 

80 

15 

$20,000-$34,999 

307 

91 

84 

*3 

*25 

•20 

62 

•22 

$35,000-$54,999 

317 

135 

62 

*5 

30 

•13 

64 

•9 

$55,000-874,999 

290 

155 

•22 

*3 

36 

•10 

55 

•9 

$75,000 or more 

503 

337 

14 

*3 

45 

•9 

74 

*22 

Poverty status* 

Poor 

404 

75 

157 

•5 

30 

•21 

93 

•23 

Near poor 

370 

119 

90 

*5 

29 

•25 

80 

21 

Not poor 

1,046 

597 

119 

10 

100 

26 

161 

•33 

Home tenure status* 

Owned or being bought 

1,227 

654 

135 

8 

113 

30 

230 

58 

Rented 

551 

125 

224 

12 

41 

40 

97 

11 

Some other arrangement 

37 

*10 

•6 


•5 

•3 

•5 

■8 

Heaith insurance coverage''* 

Private 

1,058 

617 

134 

•8 

105 

23 

152 

•19 

Medicaid 

607 

122 

196 

*10 

42 

40 

144 

53 

Other 

36 

15 

•7 

*- 

*2 

•4 

*7 

■1 

Uninsured 

118 

34 

29 

*3 

*10 

*5 

32 

■4 

Piace of residence" 

Large MSA 

507 

184 

136 

*6 

36 

19 

96 

•30 

Smaii MSA 

956 

445 

162 

10 

69 

37 

176 

36 

Not in MSA 

358 

161 

69 

*5 

34 

16 

63 

10 

Region 

Northeast 

303 

158 

46 

*5 

25 

•13 

47 

•10 

Midwest 

540 

249 

103 

•8 

59 

•24 

83 

•14 

South 

668 

250 

156 

•5 

59 

23 

148 

27 

West 

309 

134 

62 

*3 

*16 

•13 

57 

•25 


' Estimate has a relative standard errcr of greater than 30% and should be used with caution because It does not meet the standards of reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of one or more children living with two parents who ate trtartied to one another and are blc4>:glcal or adoptive parents to all children In the family. A single-parent family 
conslsfs of one or trtore children living wlfh a single aduH (male or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried bldcglcal or adcptive famSy consists of orte or trtore children living wlfh two parents who 
are not married to one artother and are blologicai or adoptve parents to all children in the family. A blended family consists of one cr more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to cne another. A cohabiting family consists of orte or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
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Table 4. Percentages (with standard errors) of children under age 18 who have ever been told they had one or more chronic conditions, by 
family structure and by selected characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 



All children 
under age 




Family structure' 




Selected characteristics 

of having one 
or more chronic 
conditions 

Nuclear 


Unmarried 
biological 
or adc^tive 

Blended 

Cohabiting 

Extended 

Other 

TotaP 

2.5 (0.07) 

2.2 (0.10) 

3.1 (020) 

Percent^ (standard error) 

1.9 (0.40) 25 (0.26) 

3.2 (0.55) 

2.4 (0.15) 

3.4 (0.59) 

Sex 

Male 

2.8 (0.11) 

2.5 (0.15) 

3.8 (0.30) 

2.0 (0.55) 

2.6 (0.36) 

3.4 (0.77) 

2.7 (0.23) 

3.4 (0.71) 

Female 

2.2 (0.10) 

2.0 (0.13) 

2.4 (0.23) 

•1.8 (058) 

2.4 (0.40) 

2.9 (0.78) 

2.1 (0.19) 

3.3 (0.97) 

Age 

0-4 years 

2.0 (0.13) 

1.8 (0.15) 

22 (0.36) 

•0.8 (028) 

2.8 (0.75) 

•2.4 (1.08) 

2.3 (0.32) 

'3.9 (1.20) 

5-1 7 years 

2.7 (0.09) 

2.5 (0.12) 

3.3 (0.22) 

3.7 (0.93) 

2.4 (027) 

3.5 (0.63) 

25 (0.17) 

3.2 (0.69) 

^11 years 

2.6 (0.12) 

2.5 (0.16) 

3.1 (0.32) 

•2.7 (0.95) 

2.6 (0,40) 

25 (0,67) 

25 (0.31) 

*3.0 (1.05) 

1 2-1 7 years 

2.7 (0.12) 

2.4 (020) 

35 (0.31) 

•62 (2.26) 

2.2 (0,37) 

4.9 (1,21) 

2.4 (0,20) 

3.3 (0.90) 

Hispanic origin and race'* 

Hispanic or Latino 

1.9 (0.12) 

1.6 (0.16) 

2.5 (0.35) 

•1.6 (0.57) 

1.3 (0.39) 

•3.8 (1,66) 

2,1 (0,21) 

1.9 (0,51) 

Mexican or Mexican American 

1.8 (0.13) 

1.3 (0.16) 

2.7 (053) 

•1.9 (0.80) 

•1.6 (0,53) 

•2,8 (1,22) 

2.1 (0.25) 

•1.5 (0.53) 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

2.6 (0.08) 

2.4 (0.11) 

32 (0.22) 

2.1 (0.52) 

2.7 (0.31) 

3.0 (0.56) 

2.6 (0.19) 

3.8 (0.76) 

White, single race 

2.6 (0.10) 

2.4 (0.13) 

3.3 (0.31) 

•2.0 (0.63) 

3.0 (0.37) 

3.1 (0,72) 

2.5 (0.23) 

4.8 (1.24) 

Black or African American, single race . . . . 

2.7 (0.18) 

2.9 (0.42) 

2.8 (0.32) 

•3.3 (1.32) 

1.7 (0,44) 

•2.4 (0.77) 

2.9 (0.39) 

2.2 (0.61) 

Parent's education® 

Less than high school diploma 

2.1 (0.17) 

1.7 (026) 

2.4 (0.37) 

•2.3 (0.99) 

*2.0 (0.74) 

•2.9 (1.45) 

2.0 (0.26) 

•1.7 (0.84) 

High school diploma or GED® 

2.5 (0.16) 

2.2 (024) 

2.9 (0.33) 

•1.1 (0.50) 

2.6 (0.59) 

2.1 (0.58) 

2.8 (0.32) 

•3.2 (1.30) 

More than high school diploma 

2.6 (0.09) 

ZZ (0.12) 

3.6 (0.31) 

2.5 (0.68) 

2.6 (0.30) 

4.3 (0.94) 

2.4 (0.21) 

*7.5 (2.50) 

Family Income^ 

Less than $20,000 

3.1 (0.18) 

2.4 (0.35) 

3.1 (027) 

*2.1 (0.88) 

3.6 (1.06) 

•4.0 (1.38) 

3.7 (0.46) 

3.1 (0.82) 

$20,000-$34,999 

2.4 (0.17) 

2.0 (024) 

2.7 (0.35) 

*1.1 (0.64) 

•2.2 (0.67) 

•3.7 (1.44) 

2.5 (0.39) 

*4.3 (1.47) 

$35,000-$54,999 

2.3 (0.16) 

2.1 (022) 

3.4 (0.56) 

*1.9 (0.83) 

1.9 (0.41) 

•2.3 (0.80) 

2.3 (0.34) 

*1.7 (0.63) 

$55,000-$74,999 

2.7 (020) 

2.5 (027) 

•3.4 (1.03) 

•2.6 (1.38) 

3.0 (0.65) 

•3.4 (1.23) 

2.6 (0.54) 

*2.9 (0.98) 

$75,000 or more 

2.2 (0.13) 

2.3 (0.16) 

2.6 (0.73) 

•3.1 (1.88) 

2.5 (0.53) 

*2.5 (1.01) 

1.7 (0.24) 

•4.9 (2.13) 

Poverty status® 

Poor 

3.0 (0.19) 

2.3 (0.34) 

3.1 (0.30) 

*1.6 (0.89) 

3.7 (1.03) 

•3.6 (1.29) 

3.3 (0.40) 

•3.7 (1.19) 

Near poor 

2.3 (0.16) 

2.0 (024) 

2.7 (0.38) 

*1.5 (0.65) 

1.8 (0.48) 

•3.8 (1.24) 

2.2 (0.32) 

3.0 (0.81) 

Not poor 

2.4 (0.09) 

2.3 (0.12) 

3.3 (0.34) 

2.5 (0.72) 

2.6 (0.34) 

2.6 (0.57) 

2.2 (0.20) 

•3.4 (1.05) 

Home tenure status® 

Owned or being bought 

2.5 (0.09) 

2.3 (0.12) 

3.1 (0.33) 

2.1 (0.58) 

2.6 (0.34) 

3.2 (0.75) 

2.4 (0.18) 

3.8 (0.77) 

Rented 

2.5 (0.12) 

2.0 (0.19) 

3.1 (025) 

1.9 (0.56) 

2.2 (0.45) 

3.2 (0.80) 

2.5 (0.27) 

1.6 (0.48) 

Some other arrangement 

2,6 (0.59) 

•1.7 (0.68) 

*1.6 (0.54) 


*3.7 (1.86) 

•5.9 (4.64) 

*2.7 (1.02) 

*12.9 (9.11) 

Health Insurance coverage''® 

Private 

2.3 (0.09) 

2.3 (0.12) 

2.7 (029) 

*2.0 (0.62) 

2.6 (0.34) 

2.7 (0.64) 

2.0 (0.19) 

*2.7 (1.21) 

Medicaid 

3.2 (0.16) 

2.6 (028) 

3.5 (0.30) 

*1.8 (054) 

2.9 (0.61) 

4.0 (1.04) 

3.3 (0.31) 

4.5 (0.89) 

Other 

2.2 (027) 

2.0 (0.50) 

*2.6 (0.96) 


*0.8 (0.49) 

•7.2 (4.50) 

•2.8 (0.99) 

*1.6 (1.22) 

Uninsured 

1.7 (0.18) 

1.2 (023) 

2.7 (0.51) 

*2.7 (1.63) 

*1.7 (0.64) 

*1.5 (0.78) 

1.9 (0.42) 

*1.1 (0.59) 

Place of residence" 

Large MSA 

2.4 (0.13) 

2.2 (020) 

2.9 (028) 

*1.6 (0.64) 

2.3 (0.45) 

2.9 (0.71) 

2.1 (0.23) 

*3.8 (1.29) 

Small MSA 

2.5 (0.10) 

2.2 (0.12) 

3.1 (0.32) 

2.1 (0.60) 

2.8 (0.40) 

3.6 (1.04) 

2.5 (0.21) 

3.7 (0.84) 

Not In MSA 

2.6 (0.16) 

2.5 (026) 

32 (0.45) 

*2.1 (0.94) 

2.2 (0.51) 

2.8 (0.73) 

2.9 (0.47) 

2.0 (0.55) 

Region 

Northeast 

2.3 (0.16) 

2.4 (025) 

2.1 (0.32) 

*2.6 (1.18) 

3.1 (0.82) 

*3.7 (1.90) 

1.8 (0.26) 

*3.0 (0.94) 

Midwest 

3.1 (0.18) 

2.9 (024) 

3.6 (0.48) 

*2.7 (0.95) 

3.7 (0.68) 

*3.9 (1.26) 

3.0 (0.39) 

•3.2 (1.78) 

South 

2.5 (0.12) 

2.0 (0.15) 

32 (0.32) 

*1.6 (0.62) 

2.2 (0.34) 

2.7 (0.68) 

3.1 (0.30) 

2.8 (0.64) 

West 

1.9 (0.13) 

1.7 (0.17) 

2.9 (0.39) 

*1.0 (0.50) 

*1.3 (0.50) 

•2.8 (0.89) 

1.6 (0.21) 

*4.8 (1.64) 


' Estimate has a relative startdard error of greater than 30% and should be used with caution because it does not meet the starrdards of reliability or precision. 

-Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of one or more children living with two parents who are married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to all children in the family. A single-parent family 
consists of one or more children living wifh a single adult (male or female, relafed or unrelated). An unmarried biological or adoptive family consists of one or rrtore children living wifh two parents who 
are not married to one another and are biological or adcotve parents to all dtildren in the family. A blended family consists of one or mere children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to one another. A cohabiting famiiy consists of orte or more children living wifh a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
another. An extended family consists of orte or more children living with at least one bblogical or adoptive parent and a related adult An “other” family consists of one or more children living with 
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SOURCE: OXlMCHa NaUa« HadM Inunaaa Stfvatt 3001-4007 
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Table 5. Frequencies of children under age 18 who have ever been told they have asthma, by family structure and by selected 
characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 



Aii children 
under age 




Family structure' 




Selected characteristics 

1 8 who have 

told they 
have asthma 

Nuclear 

Single 

parent 

Unmarried 
biological 
or adoptive 

Blended 

Cohabiting 

Extended 

Other 

Total® 

9,299 

3,631 

2,071 

Number in 

118 

thousands® 

879 

315 

1,920 

364 

Sex 

Male 

5,496 

2,210 

1,173 

74 

502 

203 

1,146 

188 

Female 

3,802 

1,421 

898 

44 

377 

112 

774 

175 

Age 

&-4 years 

1,571 

630 

372 

51 

100 

76 

292 

50 

5-1 7 years 

7,728 

3,001 

1,699 

67 

780 

239 

1,626 

314 

5-11 years 

3,890 

1,662 

900 

46 

412 

131 

596 

143 

1 2-1 7 years 

3,838 

1,339 

799 

21 

366 

106 

1,032 

171 

Hispanic origin and race** 

Hispanic or Latino 

1,611 

518 

394 

26 

127 

60 

426 

61 

Mexican or Mexican American 

912 

326 

168 

13 

66 

33 

266 

38 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

7,687 

3,113 

1,677 

92 

752 

255 

1,494 

303 

White, singie race 

5,130 

2,510 

780 

53 

563 

149 

930 

147 

Biack or African American, single race .... 

1,862 

327 

756 

28 

140 

71 

407 

132 

Parent's education® 

Less than high schooi dipioma 

1,180 

215 

456 

22 

66 

69 

330 

22 

High schooi dipioma or GED* 

2,105 

628 

545 

50 

244 

110 

497 

30 

More than high schooi dipioma 

5,669 

2,781 

975 

46 

565 

132 

1,070 

101 

Famiiy income^ 

Less than $20,000 

2,012 

291 

1,102 

32 

101 

75 

335 

77 

$20,000-$34,999 

1,667 

438 

520 

32 

166 

63 

332 

96 

$35,000-$54,999 

1,692 

619 

273 

28 

256 

68 

366 

60 

$55,000-874,999 

1,341 

674 

98 

13 

151 

43 

302 

60 

$75,000 or more 

2,586 

1,609 

79 

13 

206 

26 

563 

71 

Poverty status* 

Poor 

2,016 

330 

945 

27 

121 

66 

419 

68 

Near poor 

2,147 

554 

583 

47 

247 

106 

460 

131 

Not poor 

5,135 

2,747 

542 

44 

512 

124 

1,021 

145 

Home tenure status® 

Owned or being bought 

5,888 

2,962 

657 

49 

560 

110 

1,305 

244 

Rented 

3,204 

605 

1,361 

67 

291 

199 

575 

106 

Some other arrangement 

179 

56 

51 

•2 

22 

*6 

32 

■12 

Heaith insurance coverage''® 

Private 

5,420 

2,795 

750 

58 

556 

101 

1,032 

128 

Medicaid 

3,012 

536 

1,132 

52 

220 

168 

707 

197 

Other 

184 

79 

35 


23 

•5 

36 

*3 

Uninsured 

657 

213 

152 

•7 

77 

41 

133 

33 

Piace of residence" 

Large MSA 

2,768 

807 

668 

37 

226 

60 

614 

135 

Smaii MSA 

4,900 

2,205 

892 

62 

450 

138 

994 

159 

Not in MSA 

1,631 

619 

311 

*19 

202 

97 

311 

71 

Region 

Northeast 

1,929 

795 

443 

31 

144 

48 

400 

66 

Midwest 

2,137 

868 

510 

36 

196 

65 

375 

86 

South 

3,363 

1,247 

766 

30 

354 

130 

689 

147 

West 

1,870 

721 

353 

21 

183 

72 

456 

65 


' Estimate has a relative standard errcr of greater than 30% and should be used with caution because It does not meet the standards of reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of one or more children living with two parents who ate trtartied to one another and are blc4>:glcal or adoptive parents to ail children In the family. A single-parent family 
conslsfs of one or trtore children living wlfh a single aduH (male or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried bldcglcal or adcptive farrdy consists of orw or more children living wlfh two parents who 
are not married to one artother and are blologicai or adoptve parents to all children in the family. A blended family consists of one cr more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to cne another. A cohabiting family consists of orte or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
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90UnCC: COCdtCHS. NabetM Haoldi Harvmai Sunoy. 2001 -2007. 
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Table 6. Percentages (with standard errors) of children under age 18 who have ever been told they have asthma, by family structure and by 
selected characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 


Selected characteristics 


All children 
under age 
1 8 who have 
ever been 
told they 
have asthma 


Family stmcture' 


Unmarried 
Single biological 

Nuclear parent or adoptive Blended Cohabiting Extended 


Other 






Percent* (standard error) 




Total® 

12.7 (0.16) 

10.3 (0.20) 

17.3 (0.41) 

11.1 (1.04) 

13.9 (0.57) 

13.9 (0.91) 

13.9 (0.35) 

16.1 (1.06) 

Male 

14.7 (053) 

12.2 (0.30) 

195 (0.61) 

13.3 (1.53) 

15.6 (0.78) 

17.3 (1.41) 

16.0 (0.52) 

16.3 (1.40) 

Female 

10.7 (051) 

8.3 (0.27) 

14.9 (0.52) 

8.7 (1.38) 

12.2 (0.82) 

10.3 (1.10) 

11.6 (0.48) 

15.9 (1.64) 

Age 









&-4 years 

7.8 (053) 

5.6 (0.27) 

145 (0.79) 

7.8 (1.00) 

7.2 (0.93) 

12.3 (1.63) 

9.3 (0.58) 

9.5 (1.45) 

5-1 7 years 

14.6 (0.20) 

12.5 (0.27) 

18.0 (0.47) 

16.4 (2.14) 

15.8 (0.66) 

14.5 (1.08) 

15.2 (0.42) 

18.1 (1.29) 

5-11 years 

13.8 (057) 

11.5 (0.34) 

18.3 (0.66) 

15.6 (2.33) 

16.1 (0.97) 

13.4 (1.34) 

14.5 (0.67) 

17.3 (1.62) 

1 2-1 7 years 

15.5 (0.30) 

13.9 (0.45) 

17.7 (0.66) 

18.6 (4.70) 

15.5 (0.92) 

165 (1,85) 

15.6 (0.53) 

18.8 (2.01) 

Hispanic origin and race^ 









Hispanic or Latino 

11.7 (0.31) 

9.2 (0.42) 

18.7 (0.90) 

7.9 (1.29) 

12.9 (1,14) 

14,5 (2,09) 

11,2 (0,55) 

11.6 (1,57) 

Mexican or Mexican American 

9.6 (0.34) 

8.0 (0.47) 

14.4 (1.10) 

5.8 (1.45) 

10.2 (1.31) 

12,3 (2,51) 

9.9 (0.64) 

9.9 (1.62) 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

13.0 (0.18) 

10.5 (0.23) 

17.1 (0.45) 

12.6 (1.39) 

14.1 (0,64) 

13,8 (1,00) 

14,9 (0,43) 

17.4 (1.29) 

White, single race 

11.8 (051) 

10.1 (0.25) 

15.1 (0.61) 

11.2 (1.75) 

13.4 (0.71) 

11,2 (1,10) 

14.3 (0.55) 

16.1 (1.82) 

Black or African American, single race . . . . 

17.5 (0.43) 

15.0 (0.89) 

19.0 (0.71) 

16.0 (2.77) 

16.5 (1.59) 

18,1 (2,40) 

17,1 (0.84) 

19.8 (2.10) 

Parent's education® 









Less than high school diploma 

12.6 (0.44) 

7.7 (0.63) 

19.5 (0.98) 

9.3 (2.03) 

13.0 (1.93) 

14,8 (2.11) 

11.5 (0.73) 

12.5 (2.76) 

High school diploma or GED* 

13.0 (0.31) 

10.7 (0.51) 

16.0 (0.70) 

12.7 (1.93) 

13.7 (1.15) 

13.5 (1.42) 

13.2 (0.61) 

12.3 (3.22) 

More than high school diploma 

12.6 (050) 

10.5 (0.24) 

17.3 (0.58) 

10.8 (1.55) 

14.3 (0.68) 

13.7 (1.38) 

15.3 (0.52) 

21.7 (3.31) 

Family Income^ 









Less than $20,000 

15.6 (0.39) 

9.8 (0.66) 

18 .8 (0 .60) 

10.3 (2.01) 

15.3 (1.74) 

14.2 (1.72) 

15.5 (0.87) 

16.3 (2.25) 

$20,000-$34,999 

135 (0.41) 

9.5 (0.67) 

16 .8 (0 .79) 

115 (2.10) 

14.6 (1.53) 

15.6 (2.26) 

13.5 (0.95) 

18.4 (2.26) 

$35,000-$54,999 

12.1 (0.40) 

9.5 (0.46) 

15.1 (1.05) 

11.0 (2.58) 

16.4 (1.36) 

16.4 (2.05) 

13.1 (0.83) 

11.6 (1.81) 

$55,000-874,999 

12.3 (0.44) 

10.8 (0.54) 

15 .4 (1.71) 

11.6 (2.88) 

12.6 (1.16) 

14.6 (2.77) 

14.3 (1.04) 

19.5 (4.17) 

$75,000 or more 

11.5 (058) 

10.8 (0.33) 

14 .3 (1.76) 

13.5 (3.38) 

11.7 (0.92) 

7.0 (1.46) 

13.5 (0.62) 

16.1 (2.58) 

Poverty status* 









Poor 

14.9 (0.40) 

10.0 (0.69) 

18.9 (0.66) 

9.6 (2.12) 

14.6 (1.73) 

14.9 (1.86) 

14.6 (0.84) 

14.4 (2.07) 

Near poor 

135 (0.38) 

9.3 (0.50) 

175 (0.79) 

12.9 (2.25) 

15.4 (1,42) 

15.8 (1.95) 

13.4 (0.80) 

18.7 (2.30) 

Not poor 

11,9 (0.19) 

10.6 (0.24) 

15.3 (0.65) 

10.6 (1.45) 

13.2 (0.65) 

12.1 (1.21) 

13.8 (0.46) 

15.3 (1.49) 

Home tenure status* 









Owned or being bought 

12.0 (0.19) 

10.5 (0.24) 

15.3 (0.62) 

12.5 (1.94) 

13.1 (0.66) 

11.9 (1.31) 

13.5 (0.41) 

16.0 (1,25) 

Rented 

14,6 (059) 

9.5 (0.43) 

185 (0.55) 

10.5 (1.30) 

15.3 (1.08) 

15.6 (1.34) 

14.7 (0.66) 

16.0 (1.97) 

Some other arrangement 

12.7 (1.06) 

9.3 (1.41) 

14.3 (2.17) 

*7.5 (4.36) 

16.3 (3.77) 

'12.7 (5.90) 

15.7 (2.82) 

*19.8 (8.89) 

Health Insurance coverage''* 









Private 

12.0 (0.19) 

10.4 (0.24) 

15.3 (0.59) 

15.5 (1.84) 

13.7 (0.66) 

11.7 (1.31) 

13.9 (0.46) 

18.7 (2.24) 

Medicaid 

16.0 (0.36) 

11.4 (0.61) 

20.0 (0.65) 

9.3 (1.45) 

15.3 (1.33) 

16.5 (1.52) 

16.4 (0.70) 

17.0 (1.45) 

Other 

11.5 (059) 

10.3 (1.41) 

13.6 (254) 

*- 

10.9 (2.37) 

*9.3 (3.97) 

15.5 (2.30) 

*6.7 (2.69) 

Uninsured 

9.4 (0.42) 

7.6 (0.59) 

14.0 (152) 

6.6 (1.97) 

13.1 (1.84) 

12.7 (2.21) 

7.7 (0.68) 

9.7 (1.94) 

Place of residence" 









Large MSA 

13.2 (059) 

9.6 (0.38) 

18.7 (0.66) 

9.8 (1.53) 

14.7 (1.14) 

12.2 (1.49) 

13.6 (0.57) 

17.1 (2.08) 

Small MSA 

12.7 (052) 

10.7 (0.28) 

17.3 (0.63) 

13.4 (1.70) 

14.2 (0.80) 

13.4 (1.37) 

13.9 (0.51) 

16.3 (1.50) 

Not in MSA 

12.0 (0.37) 

9.7 (0.47) 

14.6 (0.87) 

8.7 (2.49) 

12.6 (1.12) 

16.9 (1.93) 

14.2 (0.92) 

14.2 (1.97) 

Region 









Northeast 

14.8 (0.41) 

12.1 (0.54) 

20.7 (1.01) 

175 (2.80) 

18.0 (1.65) 

13.6 (1.93) 

15.3 (0.84) 

20.4 (2.79) 

Midwest 

12.4 (0.35) 

10.0 (0.40) 

18.0 (0.90) 

12.7 (2.46) 

12.3 (1.13) 

10.7 (1.76) 

13.6 (0.86) 

19.2 (2.95) 

South 

12.6 (056) 

10.2 (0.34) 

15.9 (0.62) 

9.2 (1.63) 

13.3 (0.88) 

15.3 (1.54) 

14.2 (0.56) 

14.9 (1.48) 

West 

11.6 (0.30) 

9.2 (0.38) 

16.3 (057) 

7.8 (1.48) 

14.7 (1.26) 

15.7 (2.10) 

12.5 (0.65) 

12.8 (1.98) 


' Estimate has a relative standard error of greater than 30% and should be used with caution because it does not meet the startdards ot reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of one or tTKire children living with two parents who are married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to all children in the family. A single-parent family 
consists of one or more children living with a single adult (male or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried biological or adoptive family consists of one or more children living with two parents who 
are net married to one another and are bidogical or adoptive parents to all children in the family. A blended family censisfs of one or more children living wifh a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to cne another. A cohabiting family consists of one or more children living with a biolcgical cr adoptve parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
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90URCC: COCMCHO Naiml Haadt Marria* Survey. 2001-2007. 
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Table 7. Prequencles ot children under age 18 with hay fever In the past 12 months, by family structure artd by selected charsclerlsllcs; 
United Stales. 2001-2007 



AHchldien 

18 with hay 
lever fei the 
peel 12 moiuhs 




Family evucture’ 




Satactad cTwractarWica 

Nuctoar 

Singe 

perem 

UnmarrWd 

bMogical 

cradopihe 

Blendad 

Cohsbiliig 

ExMtidad 

Olhar 

TotN* 

7.232 

3.632 

1.171 

Ntarbet In ilMueands^ 

61 634 

181 

1.331 

222 

Sex 

Male 

3.863 

2.023 

630 

37 

338 

67 

722 

116 

Female 

3.268 

1.600 

633 

24 

286 

94 

900 

106 

A9» 

0-4 yeere 

812 

617 

121 

22 

68 

27 

130 

36 

S-17y«w» 

6.320 

3.11S 

1.060 

38 

674 

164 

1.200 

187 

S-11 yw* 

2,863 

1,649 

476 

29 

270 

76 

373 

01 

12-17 yean 

3,366 

1,467 

676 

•10 

306 

77 

927 

96 

Mapartc origin end race* 

HUeaMe or UUno 

1.047 

430 

172 

19 

67 

26 

272 

40 

Maodean or Mexican American 

6S2 

289 

69 

14 

61 

21 

196 

23 

MoOeapanic or Latino 

6.18S 

3.202 

999 

43 

647 

153 

1.050 

182 

WNle. ain0e race 

4.668 

2.782 

619 

34 

461 

102 

787 

104 

BMck or Miican American. Mngle race . . . 

826 

172 

313 

•6 

66 

30 

168 

63 

Pareni'e eduoaUon* 

Leee lAan high echool diploma 

582 

180 

152 

12 

31 

36 

181 

•10 

High echool diploma or 

1.278 

464 

246 

16 

146 

69 

322 

•24 

More Vian hi|^ school dbloma 

5.1 56 

3.001 

726 

31 

460 

96 

818 

46 

Family Inoome' 

Lose Ihwi S20.000 

1.005 

215 

480 

17 

41 

36 

193 

43 

$20.000-$34.aM 

1.000 

364 

286 

19 

80 

34 

173 

49 

S3S.OOO-S&4.9e9 

1.362 

600 

230 

13 

146 

47 

261 

67 

t6S.OOO-$74.«e» 

1.106 

695 

63 

•8 

142 

27 

223 

29 

$75,000 or more 

2.738 

1.856 

74 

•6 

207 

37 

612 

46 

Poverty statue* 

Poor 

900 

262 

386 

•14 

60 

36 

193 

49 

Near poor 

1.364 

476 

314 

23 

140 

36 

299 

73 

Not poor 

4,866 

2.904 

462 

24 

444 

110 

944 

100 

Home tenure tlau* 

Awrted or beirtg boutys 

5.404 

3.100 

637 

26 

464 

92 

1.029 

140 

Rented 

1.666 

449 

686 

38 

163 

96 

260 

66 

Some other atTangetnonI 

160 

64 

34 


•11 

•2 

20 

•8 

Health irteurance ooverega'* 

Private 

6.072 

3.003 

564 

24 

466 

76 

956 

96 

Medicaid 

1.465 

362 

456 

32 

103 

76 

326 

123 

Other 

134 

69 

23 

•1 

•10 

•3 

20 

•8 

Uninsured 

548 

204 

98 

•6 

64 

26 

127 

23 

Place of reeidence" 

Large MSA 

1.869 

774 

424 

17 

138 

46 

390 

66 

Sntf MSA 

3.808 

2.166 

627 

36 

353 

96 

739 

83 

Not H MSA 

1,376 

692 

220 

•10 

143 

48 

202 

61 

Region 

Norlheaet 

1.260 

638 

210 

•7 

00 

29 

267 

20 

MidHtesl 

1.564 

819 

256 

17 

136 

36 

250 

41 

South 

2,666 

1.306 

436 

21 

263 

69 

444 

116 

west 

1.762 

871 

266 

16 

146 

48 

371 

46 

* EMmato har a reiaWe Mwidwd oner «l graaMr Bn 

an 30% end moUd be uMd •• 

■ caudon bacauH 

a deaa not maal r* MarBad 

adrilMiHyorprac 

aarv 




• OuarMriwp 

*AHM(tiiir twiSy o o f i W M d or iae» clildrn wtioiw mimdlpow inotw and b tf ogi c M ondeev** pwne WtWianln A>»<^-pww« Iwnl^ 
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■to (M ratrM B or* OMew M M CMogtEtf or odoeM pewM 10 oi ehWiott n te lotnryi A btoMM Wi«r conaatt ol orw or nwio tMeon Mrg Mti ■ MUogiMl or odopiwo poroM and on 
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*OMa beMd on tMuMhcU MtnMw* o( • tompM ol Sm omIm*i nomnMUtonakMd pc^UMion- P i»*it> n e> ol twy (owor « botod on tw »ioi<on. *Di«lno Vto poM 12 inon0M, hot b w o| 
hod hoytowofTAknoiirttdgootioadUl pmidod oionMboncnbttaMoieMStMpondonio, Off hf >oi»wo KWh toopoa lo hoy luot ord la M y oWiclo* tw nw In tio cekm libihd *iH cMdwn 

widwoeo l•«*■lh•yl•w•r•t•lop•lt iao>oii«io'(OMi^)pondK ■>. 

’indudM odior raCM not ohoian oopo m oly ond «M d»in aiMi udwowi pOfonCo oi to ol on . iandy rcono. powony MMm, « hiiMi nufwoo. AdMonoly monbot* uddwt >oli C l»d th o>»; a ru it c« moy 
not odd M waM bocouM ol aoundng 

*Por«ono ol HUponw or Loa« odgln moy bo ol ony roeo or oenamoion cf meoo. SMaiy, *10 coio90<y *No) Mtponw or umo* Nlir* 10 ad pofoono who M no) ol Miponie or umo oilgiv 
rngonSoao ol woo. 1b bo eenemo. Iw IM uoM amw vonwno ol Um lomw thenn m *• liblo For OMmplo. tho coiaeofv *Noi MapMo or Udne blaa or MMcon AmonoM Mn^ MOO* « Iho ioMm 
« (otMTod to 00 -non-Hopomc btotoi* in tio Mid 

*Roton to Sw aducaDon tonal ol tho poioM mB> too N^Mr ImI ol odueaBon. mgoMtou ol tool poranl* 190 
*QC0 • Qanaral EducaliemI Oovalapmanl Mgh atoool oqurrtoitwy toplooto. 

'InlorfMOon on tandy Moomo and ponony aoiua • oManod bona too 2001-2007 Naiona lliato Mavtow Swvoy hnputod Fanly toeomo^araorwl Eannet Ftoa. 

*Baaad on tomly rMoio and tomOy toa uUig too U-S- Canauo Buooub ponaity WaaiioUi tortooprontouaeolanda yaor. '^oor'paraora aooatoad oa batow toa ponorty throahoU. Tioarpoer* 
parMna itovo noomaa a lOOto to laaa toon 200% a too povaly toroahoW. *1*01 poor paricna itoM ammaa IM MO iOOS a toa povariy eaoaiwid or prootor 
%oaod on 0 qoiaon In too f a w iy Cora tool oaiod atootoor too taito/a houooor oponaan » oawad a bamp bougW. toniod. a ocoopiod by ooma otoa anongomani <aao Apponda UK 
**Ctoaaiica>enahaaltolnaoonoo o i > wor i Qo ta ft iaadono WotorohyamuiiMdyacKlwnio c otooorWa. PomonowOlimoiotoononatypaaiiaaltotoaurinoai^rooiiignadMtooaa opprBpnoto 
cotoBOiy In toa hia a ay Tha m ieoiy “V/wmtMf inctodaa pa ra ona aho hod no oonoroga ao wod oa tooaa oho hod only totoon I latoPi aorviea c oa a iQi or hod only o p rtroto pton toil pad tor ona 
lypo a aaivioa aueh oa ocadiaoa or doadal o«o (aoa Appandix ». 

*'Ma*to mobopaion iiididril wm tjrga MSAa Nno o popaoion aiyo a 1 mdton or maro; aamd MSAa ho»o 0 popaooon olio a loao toon 1 mdlerv IlM In MSA* conaiaia apamonanMtotogto 

a maOopoM o n otodoica 0100 

«OURCC: COONCM8. Noborud Hodlh toiarvtow Stovay. 2001-2007. 
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Tablo 8. PorconiagM (with standard orrors) ol chHdren undor ag« 18 with hay favor In tha past 12 months, by family structura and by 
salactad charactadstics: Unitad States. 2001-2007 



MoNMran 




Famriy tauctura' 



Sabrtad chiiacWrtdics 

levar In Ra 
past 12 months 

Nudaar 

SM^ 

paratM 

Umarrlad 

Wological 

oradoplrwa 

BMndad 

Cohabiang 

Extartdad 

Olhar 

TottP 

9.9 (0.1S) 

102 (022) 

92 (0.32) 

Paroard* (standard error) 

6.6 (0.73) 10.0 (0.40) 

69 (023) 

9.6 (026) 

02 (023) 

Sax 

Mala 

10.8 (0.21) 

112 (021) 

10.8 (0.47) 

36 (1.13) 

108 (0.73) 

74 (021) 

131 (0.38) 

102 (1.16) 

Fanwia 

92 (0.19) 

9.4 (027) 

29 (0.42) 

4.0 (026) 

92 (0.67) 

62 (190) 

9.t (349) 

94 (1.13) 

Aga 

0-4 yaara 

4.6 (0.16) 

42 (024) 

4.8 (0.46) 

34 (0.64) 

4.3 (074) 

42 (086) 

42 (0.39) 

62 (1.39) 

S-17 yaan 

12.0 (0.19) 

13.0 (029) 

112 (0.37) 

02 (120) 

118 (089) 

92 (080) 

112 (024) 

10.7 (0.90) 

S-11 yaara 

108 (024) 

114 (026) 

9.7 (0.46) 

9.7 (1.91) 

10.6 (023) 

72 (093) 

9.1 (080) 

11.0 (1.36) 

t2-17 yaaia 

13.6 (027) 

152 (0.47) 

122 (0.66) 

*92 (221) 

122 (022) 

112 (146) 

128 (34$) 

10.4 (1.36) 

Hapanfc ortpn artd race* 

HHoaMc or Laino 

7.6 (024) 

72 (028) 

22 (0.S5) 

6.6 (1.06) 

36 (1.01) 

6.7 (1.16) 

7.1 (339) 

7.7 (1.17) 

MaxIcaA or ataxlcan Amartcan 

72 (029) 

74 (047) 

7.7 (070) 

6.1 (123) 

9.1 (1.19) 

72 (183) 

30 (0.45) 

6.1 (1.16) 

Not Hapartc or LaSno 

10.S (0.17) 

102 (02$) 

10.2 (036) 

6.6 (095) 

10.3 (086) 

62 (0.74) 

136 (336) 

104 (192) 

Whaa. tatgia taoa 

112(020) 

112 (027) 

120 (0.63) 

72 (124) 

109 (0.66) 

72 (026) 

122 (0.46) 

114 (140) 

BMch or Mhcan Amamn, aargla raoa . . . 

72 (021) 

7.9 (0.6$) 

7.9 (080) 

'34 (126) 

35 (191) 

72 (146) 

7.9 (0.60) 

9.3 (1.66) 

Paranfa aducaSoo* 

Laaa ttwit ht|^ achool dpioma 

62 (026) 

$.7 (O.S2) 

68 (0.S8> 

$.3 <189 

62 (1.16) 

72 (144) 

33 (360) 

*6.7 (2.12) 

High achool dploma or GEO* 

7.9 (026) 

7.9 (046) 

72 (0.46) 

4.6 (196) 

31 (024) 

72 (194) 

36 (351) 

*92 (286) 

Moraetan Mgh ocAool dploma 

112 (020) 

114 (026) 

12.9 (061) 

7.1 (121) 

11.4 (027) 

6 .0 (0 .97) 

112 (343) 

10.0 (296) 

FamSy Irwema^ 

Laaa thwt S20.000 

72 (027) 

72 (0.68) 

24 (0.43) 

68 (148) 

62 (1.06) 

62 (1.19) 

7.6 (362) 

0.0 (121) 

$20.ooo-$34.eoe 

62 (022) 

7.9 (0.62) 

9.6 (0.63) 

36 (1.66) 

37 (1.06) 

62 (147) 

7.0 (086) 

02 (1.73) 

S3Sooo4S4.saa 

9.6 (0.32) 

92 (0.46) 

12.7 (0.96) 

$.0 (120) 

92 (1.06) 

62 (121) 

92 (362) 

11.1 (1.66) 

S6S.000-S74.09e 

102 (029) 

9.6 (083) 

122 (1.61) 

‘62 (2.06) 

11.0 a-23) 

9.1 (227) 

136 (022) 

9.3 (1.92) 

$76,000 cr mora 

122 (026) 

124 (026) 

133 (1.68) 

■e o (224) 

112 (196) 

10.1 (123) 

11.0 (086) 

10.1 (2.17) 

Powarty alalua* 

Poor 

72 (028) 

72 (0.64) 

7.9 (046) 

'5.2 (1.66) 

6.1 (1.15) 

69 (1.12) 

37 (364) 

6.0 (1.61) 

Naar poor 

82 (029) 

80 (0.60) 

9.2 (0.68) 

62 (140) 

37 (0.91) 

54 (142) 

32 (360) 

104 (1.69) 

Nolpoor 

112(020) 

112 (026) 

131 (0.63) 

$2 (196) 

11.4 (0.66) 

10.7 (126) 

11.4 (0.42) 

108 (124) 

Homo tarwa aiaAia* 

^mad or bamg sought 

112 (0.19) 

11.1 (02$) 

12.S (0.56) 

6.3 (1.18) 

10.9 (0.63) 

9 .0 (190) 

10.7 (026) 

02 (0.97) 

Rantad 

72 (022) 

7.1 (029) 

33 (030) 

6.7 (097) 

31 (0.73) 

62 (021) 

39 (343) 

0.7 (129) 

Soma other anangamars 

10.6 (1.13) 

10 9 (12$) 

9.7 (1.62) 

*- 

*82 (3.06) 

•31 (397) 

14.3 (2.80) 

*13.0 (626) 

HaalOt wauranca covaraga*** 

Prtvaia 

112 (0.19) 

112 (026) 

12.1 (082) 

6.4 (120) 

112 (0.64) 

37 (1.11) 

118 (341) 

02 (146) 

MadicaKt 

72 (024) 

78 (047) 

30 (044) 

$.7 (1.10) 

72 (0.66) 

74 (0.99) 

7.6 (347) 

10.6 (124) 

Other 

8.4 (022) 

90 (126) 

39 (1.97) 

'64 (627) 

*4.6 (186) 

*42 (2.76) 

31 (t.74) 

*16.0 (686) 

IMnaurad 

72 (026) 

72 (0.58) 

9.1 (091) 

'44 (129) 

109 (126) 

32 (1.7^ 

7.4 (360) 

6.7 (1.32) 

Plaoa o( raaMatwa” 

Large MSA 

9.9 (02$) 

92 (029) 

9.1 (0.48) 

4.5 (0.03) 

39 (080) 

72 (123) 

37 (344) 

36 (127) 

SraaHMSA 

10.4 (021) 

102 (029) 

102 (049) 

78 (127) 

11.1 (0.75) 

32 (0 .9$) 

134 (342) 

98 (1.1$) 

Not ki MSA 

10.1 (0.39) 

109 (0.S9) 

10.3 (0.61) 

•44 (126) 

8.9 (080) 

32 (122) 

92 (371) 

124 (2.12) 

Raglori 

Northeast 

9.6 (024) 

9.7 (0.48) 

9.6 (0.62) 

•38 (1.17) 

112 (1.46) 

32 (126) 

9.3 (361) 

6.1 (126) 

LMwaal 

9.1 (026) 

9.S (0.40) 

9.1 (0.62) 

6.1 (1.74) 

34 (0.06) 

37 (1.12) 

9.4 (36$) 

92 (2.12) 

Sour 

10.0 (02$) 

10.7 (026) 

9.1 (0.46) 

62 (140) 

9.0 (377) 

31 (197) 

02 (0.46) 

112 (1.40) 

Waal 

102 (0.34) 

11.1 (0.60) 

12.3 (0.76) 

59 (1.16) 

118 (196) 

102 (1.66) 

102 (087) 

39 (1.46) 


‘ Efma Mh • nMM MndwO «iw o( grwM twi 30% «id WioM S* uwd cMon b«cwM < OoM net mMl tw MndvW d rtiMW or prMMA 
-Ouuvintn. 

'AruelMrlMniy oonMM tt on> ar incr* e W W n n iMng lap pwtrM iw tmwia le cn» wieWi r «nd m* brteQcW cr i fc p in * pawnu cMdMn n 0* iMnly A *«igli p i w W pOy 
ee n t A a <1 c»»»ar<w«>«*aa'*o lrV»9 wW > WuynOJl |«nWi er IwnW*. wtard at uwli l iS). An ynwArr A J t Mtop M l «r taapwiw iMWIy a pw— er inoo rtaSAn >»las iWi lio ■>» 
w ftW mtnTd la on» aroltm and w» inaiBSictl or tdetaw* ptMMt W W ehttm W Ba WBSy A bandid taniy eowwa d on> or fnoi» diASwi Mrq wO* 4 bietepiew er >dop»>» ptw md ai 
trrMM m potri n i rOiQ ■»» namtd w era twtm. A eorwbanQ SA W y cerwww ot en» o> wert cri>>»n Song witfi ■ aBtegwi gr ■O af ii pfW «nS in tiwiawd addi oho tf t c hiBAinQ w* ona 
iraaMr. AACniwididtHnlyceAMMiel OM«rmM<Mdrtn Snng aWi ■< !■*< on> b clcjai or w ac paii n partw and a taMtd adul An icaar*aM|roontMit<r«M or (no** 


'<MM«nWngwei 
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r«M*4 Of wrvMM «MI* aho v» no< Mogul or idopnv* ptMrti. 

*Doio Of* bi n d on howMtxM mwnono «( a «Mola ol ato cnOan nonjfimmoBiiaoa pop«Mon Pw itilwie a cf twy tanor • baaod on tw gwamon. tw pod 13 itwMw. baa (Mda nama) 
bad hay laaorT* A bnewlaijpadia aOd paeaidad adonaaien on baMtotdddfoapondaraa Urtotoaana adi raapaet lo hajr tavar and taadr aaucbira aaa not OKbdad In tia ooMnn li tiiad ‘AldiddNa) 
laidar aoa ia aaMiay ta»a> m t« paat >3 a w»— * (aaa apoandh ■». 

*1bad mdudaa odw raoaa no< iboan aaparaaal)r and cbdawn Mdi unlgtoam paaanfa adutaacn. tanlif noona, povaatif awua. or baaVi aiatnnoa 

*Raaaona o> Ibapaw c or Lama ongm mar ba of anr roM or wmbbiaan of neoa. S iadi d y. tw eaaaoMy lliioanie or Lama' ratara to ai paraona aba ara fM of Ibapara a or Laano onom. 
tagatdaaa of rasa. TbPaoanoaa, Iw Mid uaaa afwrm Mmona of •« MinM ahoan a> tw Mta. PflraiMrwpla.OMtaaaoofr*WafHwpar>eorLamoOMdior*lnoan *iaancan. aat^ raao* ai Ma UMaa 
a raiarrad to aa ‘nen-WapaMe Mack* at tw Md 

*naiam M tM adjcaben MmI of t» paiani nflt aia Maal of adueaaen. lapardaaa of M paranfa tgo. 

*0£0 m G awtrd Cdu r al w nal Oowafopmata high amoct aa m afan cy dpfo"*- 

'lraaniMlienonlMniraMaaMMMpoaaWraM>ra»obaMrMdtmiaM300l-30WtMaonalHaam>aar*MaSgr)arlapdadFamirlncoiiMffMr*andemm9aFma 

*Baaad on lMn*r I n ceoM and fa ndr aiaa uaaip tha U.>. Canaua Biaaaa'a poaattr Mraafwlda tor tia praMoaa calaadar yaar. Toor* paraona ara dabnad aa batoai tia pOMady Baaaholft ftaarpoor* 
paraorw baaa awomaa of *00% to laaa fian 300% of Pia poaarty O raabold ^fol poor* paraona bava meanaa Vial ara 300% of 3ia povatiy thraahetS or graaHr 
*Daaaa on a guaaacn m tia Famdr Cota Vial aaaad atiadiar Via tudya houaa or aparviata m oaaiad or baaip be^dOa. lataod. or oeeioMd by aoma otiar ananoamara laaa appandci <L 
^^CtaaadloaVon of haam mauranoa oomraQa la Oaaad on a laarardir of muhiadr aaduaam oaiaoorMa. Paraona naoi mara Vian ana bMO of baalP amoanca amra taaipnad la Via irai appropnata 
caaipoiv « tw t aar a rofir Tha eatagorr ~Uninauad‘ aidudaa paraona imo had no eetaraga aa aaV aa tfioaa mo had onir Vidan HaafVi Sanwa innaraQa or had oiVr * prluot* pMn VM paid lor on# 
lypa of aorrioa awfi aa oecidinta or danitf cora <aoa Appondi I). 

''Mg* ■ maaopcimn aaiaBeal awa. Una MS«a haaa a oopidwon ta of 1 a«en or riNta: MSAa hma a popmaen ■» of Maa Pan 1 maon 'Nca* MSA* eonam of paraona mi Mng n 

0 maaopoMan iiabtttif aroA 

SOURCE: CO&VtCtfS. Naaend HaaWi bdatviaa Siavar. 3001-3003. 
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Table 9. Frequencies of children under age 18 with respiratory allergies in the past 12 months, by family structure and by selected 
characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 



All children 
under age 




Family stmcture' 




Selected characteristics 

respiratory 
allergies In 
the past 

12 months 

Nuclear 


Unmarried 
biological 
or adoptive 

Blended 

Cohabiting 

Extended 

Other 

Total® 

8,418 

3,973 

1,523 

Number in 

89 

1 thousands® 

754 

240 

1,551 

289 

Sex 

Male 

4,688 

2,239 

847 

49 

439 

135 

832 

146 

Female 

3,731 

1,733 

676 

40 

314 

105 

719 

143 

Age 

0-4 years 

1,506 

776 

240 

43 

97 

57 

235 

58 

fr-17y6ais 

6,912 

3,197 

1,283 

46 

657 

183 

1,316 

231 

S-11 years 

3,568 

1,839 

649 

33 

336 

100 

488 

125 

12-17 years 

3,344 

1,358 

634 

13 

321 

83 

628 

107 

Hispanic origin and race^ 

Hispanic or Latino 

1,132 

445 

191 

24 

82 

36 

302 

52 

Mexican or Mexican American 

746 

325 

97 

12 

64 

22 

194 

31 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

7^86 

3,528 

1,332 

65 

672 

204 

1,249 

238 

White, single race 

5,661 

3,040 

803 

42 

564 

155 

916 

140 

Black or African American, single race .... 

1,088 

221 

441 

17 

74 

31 

231 

73 

Parent's education® 

Lees than high school diploma 

722 

201 

213 

14 

39 

30 

215 

'10 

High school diploma or GED* 

1,647 

574 

381 

28 

182 

85 

377 

'19 

More than high school diploma 

5,787 

3,187 

860 

46 

526 

124 

951 

93 

Family income^ 

Lees than $20,000 

1,435 

276 

727 

31 

63 

53 

220 

65 

$20,000-$34,999 

1,358 

444 

398 

21 

138 

48 

244 

66 

$35,000-$54,999 

1,514 

681 

230 

15 

177 

62 

296 

54 

$55,000-$74,999 

1281 

675 

87 

*14 

155 

34 

259 

57 

$75,000 or more 

2,831 

1,897 

81 

8 

221 

43 

533 

47 

Poverty status® 

Poor 

1,401 

305 

588 

27 

74 

56 

274 

76 

Near poor 

1,676 

545 

438 

25 

171 

52 

355 

90 

Not poor 

5,341 

3,122 

497 

36 

509 

132 

922 

123 

Home tenure status® 

Owned or being bought 

6,099 

3,369 

640 

38 

550 

112 

1,166 

225 

Rented 

2,113 

526 

838 

48 

182 

114 

349 

55 

Some other arrangement 

186 

70 

43 

•2 

'16 

'15 

32 

■9 

Health Insurance coverage'® 

Private 

5,521 

3,200 

664 

33 

512 

97 

925 

90 

Medicaid 

2,126 

471 

715 

47 

157 

104 

466 

167 

Other 

158 

66 

31 

'1 

26 

•4 

26 

•4 

Uninsured 

600 

233 

111 

'7 

58 

34 

130 

28 

Place of residence” 

Large MSA 

2,123 

851 

493 

20 

170 

58 

438 

92 

Small MSA 

4,555 

2,327 

726 

46 

390 

122 

825 

119 

Not in MSA 

1,740 

795 

304 

22 

194 

61 

287 

79 

Region 

Northeast 

1,398 

686 

262 

11 

107 

26 

268 

37 

Midwest 

1,830 

897 

327 

23 

155 

61 

302 

65 

South 

3,748 

1,697 

716 

32 

377 

110 

659 

156 

West 

1,442 

692 

218 

•22 

115 

43 

321 

31 


' Estimate has a relative standard error ol greater than 30% and should be used with caution because it does not meet the standards of reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of cne or more children living with two parents who are married to orte another and are biological or adcptive parents to all children in the family. A single-parent family 
consists of one or more children living with a sirtgle adult (rrtaJe or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried biological or ad^tlve family consists of one or more children living with two parents who 
are not married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to aJI children In the family A blended family consists of one or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to one another. A cohabiting farrrily cortsists of one or mote children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
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ttm/hn. An ♦ai f idid (enltr «onMK d on* « iMf* IvinQ «•) «■ Imm on* bieioti eo l « oOooM paronf ontf • fotoM aOA An 'oOnt' Iw rOy cpnoMi d ono or nwr* diHton tdng dlt 

loMid cr moioM oOUk «<w «» not bologiod or adopeti* pmro*. 

*Dm dO boooa on houoonoia n*oiv>o»«io d o oompio d »o oMiwt nonindadondtod poQ d dWi n f>i>d w d tpoondry oAirgm m OoooO on do quodwn. 'Owing ■» pod >8 moneio. >a» 
tcfttf * nio| MO ony land d roo p w o ioty liimfr A lawidode*oM* •** prewdod rt p iwoii c n on bde* d ddO toop o n d — o. IWow o odh loopoct le rowdory olwigoo ord awdy oooduro oro 
nd ixMod In ttw cdjmn loOdoa *AI cMdon tMor ao» it Mh witirdory ottr^oo m tw pod 13 nMnt«* (**• Acpondk Q. 

VdutM otior roe** ndde'«»>»*p* r iOd|i«ndddton»idii«i>ownpowtt*odu to i w rvl«nt)i tocomo, poworty lOMu*. or hodh oamne*. AO ttee niy . iMidoto ndii lod ei od d woelonoaco moy 
nd odd 10 IdM* bocouM d rou'dne. 
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Table 10. Percentages (with standard errors) of children under age 18 with respiratory allergies in the past 12 months, by family structure 
and by selected characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 


All children 

under age Family structure’ 

18 with 

respiratory 

allergies in Unmarried 



Selected characteristics 

the past 

12 months 

Nudear parent 

biological 

or adoptive Blended Cohabiting Extended Other 

Total^ . . 


. . . 11.6 (0.15) 

11.3 (022) 12.8 (0.35) 

Percent^ (standard error) 

8.4 (0.99) 12.0 (0.53) 10.6 (0.79) 11.2 (0.31) 12.8 (1.12) 


Sex 


Male 

12.6 

(0.21) 

12.4 (0.31) 

14.3 (0.53) 

8.7 (128) 

13.7 (0.77) 

11.6 

(1.16) 

11.6 

(0.42) 

12.6 (1.38) 

Female 

10.5 

(021) 

10.1 (0.29) 

11.2 (0.46) 

8.0 (121) 

102 (0.69) 

9.6 

(1.08) 

10.8 

(0.47) 

12.9 (1.76) 

Age 












0-4 years 

7.5 

(023) 

6.9 (0.30) 

9.6 (0.71) 

6.6 (1.20) 

7.1 (0.93) 

9.3 

(1-31) 

7.5 

(0.55) 

11.1 (1.77) 

5-17 years 

13.1 

(0.19) 

13.3 (0.28) 

13.6 (0.40) 

112 (1.64) 

13.3 (0.61) 

11,1 

(0.97) 

12.3 

(0.38) 

13.3 (1.35) 

5-11 years 

12.7 

(0.25) 

12.7 (0.35) 

13.2 (0.55) 

11.0 (1.92) 

13.1 (0.86) 

10.2 

(1.30) 

11.9 

(0.62) 

15.1 (1.66) 

12-17 years 

13.5 

(027) 

142 (0.44) 

14.1 (0.59) 

11.8 (321) 

13.5 (0.84) 

12.6 

(1.47) 

12.6 

(0.49) 

11.6 (1.73) 

Hispanic origin and race^ 












Hispanic or Latino 

8.2 

(0.25) 

7.9 (0.38) 

9.1 (0.61) 

72 (1.93) 

6.3 (0.91) 

8.6 

(1.39) 

7.9 

(0.42) 

9,9 (1,60) 

Mexican or Mexican American 

7.9 

(0.30) 

8.0 (0.46) 

8.4 (0.81) 

52 (1.33) 

9.6 (1.17) 

8.3 

(1.69) 

7,2 

(0,46) 

8,1 (1,67) 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

12.3 

(0.18) 

11.9 (0.25) 

13.6 (0.41) 

8.9 (1.12) 

12.6 (0,60) 

11,0 

(0.91) 

12.5 

(0.41) 

13.6 (1,38) 

White, single race 

13.0 

(021) 

12.2 (0.27) 

15.5 (0.60) 

9.0 (1.46) 

13.4 (0,71) 

11,8 

(1.16) 

14,1 

(0.54) 

15.3 (2.07) 

Black or African American, single race 

10.2 

(0.35) 

10.1 (0.70) 

11.1 (0.58) 

9.5 (2.05) 

8.7 (1,10) 

7,7 

(1.63) 

9,7 

(0,64) 

10,9 (1,72) 

Parent's education® 












Less than high school diploma 

7.7 

(0.34) 

72 (029) 

9.1 (0.68) 

5.9 (1.68) 

7.7 (121) 

6.6 

(1.33) 

7.5 

(0.64) 

•5.8 (2.32) 

High school diploma or QED® 

10.1 

(0.29) 

9.8 (0.47) 

112 (0.62) 

7.1 (1.30) 

102 (0,97) 

10,4 

(1.46) 

10.1 

(0.54) 

7.9 (2.34) 

More than high school diploma 

12.9 

(020) 

12.1 (026) 

15.3 (0.54) 

10.6 (1.68) 

13.3 (0.68) 

12.0 

(1.29) 

13.7 

(0.49) 

20.0 (3.83) 

Family income^ 












Less than $20,000 

11.1 

(0.36) 

9.3 (0.68) 

122 (0.51) 

9.9 (1.90) 

9.6 (1.39) 

10.1 

(1.83) 

10.2 

(0.71) 

13.7 (2.25) 

$20, 000-834,999 

10.8 

(0.34) 

9.6 (0.52) 

12.9 (0.69) 

7.3 (1.66) 

122 (1.34) 

9.0 

(1.60) 

9.9 

(0.83) 

12.7 (2.02) 

$35,000-854,999 

10.8 

(0.34) 

10.4 (0.49) 

12.7 (0.94) 

5.9 (1.50) 

11.3 (1.07) 

11.5 

(1.75) 

10.5 

(0.71) 

10.4 (1.88) 

$55,000-874,999 

11.8 

(0.41) 

10.9 (0.48) 

13.8 (1.62) 

•122 (4.95) 

12.9 (1.39) 

11.6 

(2,46) 

12.3 

(1.05) 

18.5 (4.14) 

$75,000 or more 

12.6 

(028) 

12.7 (0.36) 

14.5 (1.86) 

8.7 (2.49) 

12.6 (0.97) 

11.8 

(2.02) 

12.4 

(0.56) 

10.7 (2.17) 

Poverty status® 












Poor 

10.4 

(0.37) 

92 (0.67) 

11.8 (0.57) 

9.6 (2.06) 

9.0 (1.37) 

9.6 

(1.84) 

9.5 

(0.72) 

12.4 (2.06) 

Near poor 

10.3 

(0.32) 

9.1 (0.49) 

12.9 (0.64) 

6.9 (1.39) 

10.6 (1.12) 

7.9 

(1.47) 

9.9 

(0,74) 

13.0 (2.12) 

Not poor 

12.4 

(0,20) 

12.0 (0.25) 

14.1 (0.64) 

8.6 (1.71) 

13.1 (0.68) 

12.0 

(1.23) 

12.5 

(0,45) 

12.9 (1.39) 

Home tenure status® 












Owned or being bought 

12.4 

(0.19) 

12.0 (025) 

14.9 (0.62) 

9.6 (1.69) 

12.9 (0.64) 

12.1 

(1.22) 

12.1 

(0.39) 

14.7 (1.53) 

Rented 

9.6 

(025) 

8.3 (0.42) 

11.6 (0.43) 

7.6 (1.09) 

9.6 (0.89) 

9.0 

(0.93) 

6.9 

(0.53) 

8.3 (1.44) 

Some other arrangement 

13.1 

(1-17) 

11.8 (1.65) 

12.0 (1.84) 

•8.6 (426) 

•11.6 (3.56) 

■32.3 (12.20) 

15.4 

(3.03) 

*15.8 (6.26) 

Health Insurance coverage’® 












Private 

12.2 

(0.19) 

11.9 (025) 

13.6 (0.56) 

8.9 (1.33) 

12.6 (0.65) 

11.3 

(1.33) 

12.4 

(0.44) 

13.1 (2.55) 

Medicaid 

11.3 

(0.31) 

10.0 (027) 

12.7 (0.54) 

8.4 (127) 

11.0 (1.11) 

10.3 

(1.18) 

10.8 

(0.62) 

14.4 (1.37) 

Other 

9.9 

(024) 

8.6 (1.13) 

12.2 (2.29) 

•9.6 (825) 

12.3 (2.97) 

■7.1 

(3.79) 

10.5 

(2.05) 

•7.7 (3.91) 

Uninsured 

8.6 

(0.39) 

82 (0.68) 

10.2 (0.97) 

•6.3 (2.15) 

9.9 (1.64) 

10.6 

(2.04) 

7.6 

(0.63) 

8.0 (1.96) 

Place of residence” 












Large MSA 

102 

(027) 

102 (0.42) 

10.6 (0.51) 

5.4 (0.94) 

11.0 (1.02) 

8.8 

(1.28) 

9.7 

(0.50) 

11.5 (2.34) 

Small MSA 

11.9 

(022) 

11.4 (029) 

14.1 (0.59) 

10.0 (1.81) 

12.3 (0.79) 

11.8 

(1.29) 

11.6 

(0.45) 

12.2 (1.28) 

Not in MSA 

12.8 

(0.38) 

122 (028) 

14.3 ^.80) 

10.0 (222) 

12.1 (1.00) 

10.6 

(1.40) 

13.2 

(0.87) 

15.8 (2.33) 

Region 












Northeast 

10.8 

(0.36) 

10.4 (024) 

12.3 (0.88) 

6.3 (1.62) 

13.3 (1.71) 

7.5 

(1.44) 

10.3 

(0.66) 

11.1 (2.18) 

Midwest 

10.7 

(0.30) 

10.4 (0.40) 

11.6 (0.70) 

82 (1.94) 

9.7 (1.02) 

10.0 

(1.53) 

11.0 

(0.78) 

14.6 (3.68) 

South 

14.1 

(0.28) 

13.9 (0.41) 

14.9 (0.58) 

9.9 (129) 

142 (0.86) 

13.0 

(1.51) 

13.7 

(0.54) 

15.9 (1.66) 

West 

9.0 

(0.27) 

8.9 (0.39) 

10.0 (0.73) 

•8.0 (2.44) 

9.2 (0.92) 

9.4 

(1.40) 

8.8 

(0.57) 

6.2 (1.27) 


' Estimate has a relative standard errcr ol neater than 30% and stKaild be used with caution because It does not meet the standards of reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

’a nuclear family consists of one or mere children living with two parents who are married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to all children In the family. A single-parent family 
consists ol one or more children living with a single adult (male or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried biological or adoptive family consists of one or more chlUren living with two parents who 
are not married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to all children In the family. A blended family consists of one or more cnildren living with a biological or adoptive pareht ahd an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to one another. A cohabiting family consists of one or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting wim one 
another. Ah extended family consists of one or more children IMng with at least one biological or adoptive parent and a related adult An ‘other'’ family consists ol one or more children living wim 
related or unrelated adults who are not biological cr adoptive parents. 
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SOURCE: COONCHS. Nabonai Hoddt Kommo Swvoy. 2001 *M07. 
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Table 11. Prequenclee ol children under age 18 with digestive or sMn allergies In the past 12 months, by family structure and by selected 
characteristics; United States. 2001-2007 



All diiden 
undtr aee 




Family structure' 




Sdadad dtoractartoOcs 

dgediveor 
aldn aJIerpsa 
in the pest 

12 morShs 

HiaHsd 

Smds 

parent 

Urvnarrtod 
biological 
Of adopeva 

Btonded 

Cohabiltog 

Exlsndsd 

Other 

Told’ 

«.7S3 

4,171 

1,566 

Nuntier to ttwusands* 

119 783 

262 

1,682 

266 

Sax 

Mde 

4.369 

2,117 

740 

70 

416 

131 

779 

116 

Farnela 

4.364 

2.064 

829 

49 

367 

131 

603 

152 

Age 

0-4 years 

2.727 

M73 

377 

78 

200 

109 

415 

67 

S-17 yMfs 

o.oee 

2.696 

1,192 

40 

573 

164 

1,167 

201 

S-11 vaert 

3.366 

1.706 

857 

34 

320 

100 

461 

89 

12-t7yean 

2.660 

903 

536 

•7 

253 

64 

706 

112 

Hispanic orl(Sn and isce* 

HtopenK or laSIno 

1.231 

487 

219 

27 

93 

46 

313 

46 

Menoan or Mexican Amerleen 

736 

300 

109 

19 

56 

26 

200 

27 

No( Mspedc cr LMno 

7.521 

3285 

1,349 

91 

ew 

216 

1.266 

222 

VAVia. tingle race 

SJ27 

3.017 

839 

56 

540 

147 

602 

125 

Stock or AMcen Amartean, tingto raca .... 

1.S09 

328 

690 

30 

110 

45 

325 

61 

Paienrs educaiion* 

Law than Mgh acnooi dbtoma 

762 

172 

240 

17 

36 

S3 

226 

•16 

High aehool diploma or OEO” 

1.675 

536 

390 

30 

232 

77 

367 

14 

Mora StoA high tchool dpioma 

6.002 

3280 

882 

63 

511 

129 

961 

66 

Family mcoma^ 

Lasa Ihan S20.000 

Mgi 

257 

793 

22 

76 

56 

231 

66 

S20.000-$34.gM 

1^1 

475 

397 

36 

141 

67 

263 

60 

S3s.ooo-S64.9ee 

1.614 

745 

244 

27 

162 

72 

292 

53 

SS6kOOO-S74.0e9 

1.319 

746 

73 

20 

160 

32 

245 

•44 

S7S,000 or more 

2.966 

1.948 

82 

13 

224 

39 

530 

66 

Poverty tlatua* 

Poor 

1.507 

287 

859 

17 

99 

61 

315 

66 

Near poor 

tJ66 

632 

462 

43 

187 

66 

375 

61 

Not poor 

5.377 

3252 

447 

56 

497 

113 

892 

lie 

Homalanjra status* 

Owrrtsd or baing bought 

5.902 

3205 

545 

42 

S2S 

103 

1,110 

170 

Ranlad 

2.607 

666 

975 

74 

228 

156 

430 

77 

Soma othor artangomanl 

217 

95 

47 

rs 

18 

•3 

32 

•19 

Health insutanee oovarage'* 

Prtvaie 

5.605 

3248 

631 

47 

516 

88 

878 

97 

Medicaid 

2297 

467 

786 

58 

196 

128 

524 

137 

Oltiw 

216 

114 

43 

•1 

♦19 

•6 

31 

•2 

Uninsured 

617 

236 

104 

13 

52 

40 

140 

31 

nice el residence'' 

Large MSA 

2A78 

941 

640 

42 

211 

67 

488 

90 

SmaSMSA 

4.770 

2294 

681 

57 

425 

133 

850 

130 

NoltoMSA 

1205 

736 

246 

19 

147 

62 

244 

49 

Reglen 

Hortheatl 

1.633 

771 

308 

22 

111 

44 

334 

44 

MKtoesi 

2.150 

1.043 

399 

38 

204 

66 

332 

66 

Souto 

3.024 

1220 

564 

31 

301 

04 

$10 

104 

West 

1.946 

937 

296 

27 

167 

57 

406 

54 


* Eaimae tm aMhem ilvidwC «icr d Ttalar Mn and enuU ba uaad aai caaaon baauaa « eeaa na> war t» aliOirda d ratafe St y at ta aoiiav 

• OuaMtir taio 

'a rwdaar land|r ceoMta d cna «r nwa dal^ bMie •e* (■*« M*** lev ara manad te ena andhar and aia Meecd «r atfcpM ptrada to al deeaa I) tw Ivieir. A a«igla«afani laneir 
canaaii d ana «r moia cMdtaa Kmg Me a arnd* aSJi (mala e> tanwla, taMad or imaMad). Aa immamad oteo a ei f at er aBa | »»a larndy cordsi d ana or meta oddan bnag noe tao pofonii wSa 
aranat aaaanad leonaamCtar and am Megieal or adeeda parantt to aS deSan ti toa lamdy AMidad tomdii eerratotodonaor rnaracftidan tdng mPi a tmtogcal o» adopeia pa ta d and an 
tmrddia atoppaiad who a/a aamd to eaia aroea* A ad aedtoQ larrdy ca na ati d ana at mota didean l»»e ad> a to d ogi c al at a de p aw i parar d and an unra to w d ad* oinataadaMi^ wetona 
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ttn/hn. An »ai n dia tenl^r «eMM «* on* « iMf* tf iWwn ItiinQ «Ai «l IMM on* OielBgi M l « odooM peronf ond • <*4oM aOA An 'otiv* IMhi eonoMli ol on* or nor* OiHron tMng oM* 
lolnxj or lyoololod oOJn » nei boloeicil or o depem por o roi- 

*DoU or* boood on hovoohoU noinwoio of o oamplo ol ti* wnton wcnini Mmwn oU o d po t Uww m. Pum lw KO el Ogooh* or ikn oAorgi** « booed on ooporM* enoinno. Xwlng pool 12 
rnofOo. ho* |cMtf*iMio*lli*d ony laid ollocd or OgooMoloigyT' end during A* port i2ownai«. tie* y»o*oinpl»ddd| hod owowoor ai|r>i>d«<*li«iol*igif?* Ahnciolidgoobl* od><l prcwd*d 
odanoooononbohi«ol<Mafo*eendona. UMwo'itni lodi loipoaio dgiifcii « ddn iaoigaoiodliarolwaao*rooct*>abdod»>taoofc*nn i*olid •A«<til»otnwd*r og* la odh OgioHro a 
lUi diiigin M th* poa 12 meraM* (to* ApponA l)i 

\ielud*i oOioi 1*00* noi iherin ooporatair *M oMtton noh ladoieoin potordt odueMorv laodr aeono. povorty lOdui. or hoaa OMoamo. iianiMPyL ruobon MM nOeloa cToraeMrWic* nwy 


*P*rson* a HMpone or Ijpnoongin oiojrboolarqt noooroooOooaonolrae**. O mlMtif, ta cMog o fy Hei lOipawe a L*ano* r*la* lo la p*r«en* laa *r» noi ol I lopir o: or Lo*no ongty 
i*gor«*** a (oeo. «» b* oeneo*. ••* Mrt u*** «Aoi«r vonion* ol t» wm* «Iiom) a tw UM*. For o jo rrpoo, tie ea ogerr ^ Hhpano or Uino bloek or APrieon Ar o oncon. «a(p» roe*’ a tw HUi* 
0 toltnod a 0* ‘non H*ponlc bloeir « f<* Hod. 

* n oli * * W th* o d ueo don louM of tw poioM mPi a* hi^wr l•lr*l d oduooMiK rogoid*** d M poronf* *g* 

• Qonoid GdueoOord Oovolopoool tchod oqurdtncy dpiom*. 

'Hermobon on lariiiy meorno and pe«on|r doM * ee«na*a bom a* 2001-4007 Nabend Ha da Wandoin Smoy tmpaood Famiy lncpfooiT>*riond Earmga Fla*. 

* D *aad on IwnOy neorn* aid ta ody ale* iMp a* U6. Conog* Bwooi/* poaor% tuthMt lor a* ptonoo* cadidar yoor. ^oor* patoor o an dadiad a* bata* a* povorbi Ihrooliold. ^*mi poor' 
panenahaw*aca*i**dl00%aiaaaaan20e%daopav*riylMdiold. tM poor* poraona bM acomoa ad •• 200% d a* peMi% aiodnU or 70*1*1 
^laodana eddonaaoPaodyCoroadoafcodoaoaaraoandyt hogaocrapartrnonipoMiodorboagbought ro n iad.dooci— dby aodoeOior anangotnonnaaoAppon^lQ. 
* CT aaia c *bon d hooWi aouronoo oworago la booed on » h iai d diy d — rbdiv on On iiio ooMgano*. fi aaona Ma mor* Own on* lyp* d hoadi inaMroo ■ora aaognad to «w bid appioprwa 
t oaio o ry aaohdr o rdty Tb* c idgory 'TMaurod' aefcd ii pot**nai**iwdno e e n araga aaowi aaaoootdwhpdody adon waadi Same* (o wa ra gaoriwdoa^opnteia pdnawpadler on* 
lyp* d aonao* audi aa loctdarOi or dmid car* [*o* Appondai lb 

''H6A • ffiompoadt tiaOdKd aiae Urga USA* haw* a popgMon ao* d 1 laUan or moio; aiiwl USA* how* a popiiaaan ate* d da* a*n 1 ttiUon a MSlCoonpaaadparaonand Pttnga 
a nwMpoMan adiadcal aro* 


sound: COONCMS. MaMnd Hoda Warvwr Swwoy. 2001 -4007. 
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Table 12. Pereentages (with atandard errera) of children under age 18 with digeetive or akin allergiea in the peat 12 months, by fantily 
structure and by selected characleristfca: United States, 2001-2007 

Al chSdran 

undw age Famiy wruchn' 

18e«ffi 

dgas(M«r 

tian aSeigies Unmamed 

In ffw pert Smge biological 

12 (norths Nocisar parent or edoptve Blended CohebOlng Ejdended Other 


Percent * (standard errorl 

TolaP 1^0 (0.16) 11.8 (021) 13.1 (aST) 112 (0.98) 12.4 (O.SS) t16 (087) 114 (0.32) 112 (0.88) 

SSH 

Male 11.7 (022) 11.7 (0.31) 125 (a52) 124 (143) 128 (0.80) 112 (1.17) 10.9 (a44) tOO (120) 

Female 123 (022) 11.9 (a31) 13.8 (022) 98 (123) 11.9 (0.76) 120 (1.27) 120 (947) 127 (1.S4) 


Age 

13.8 (021) 13.1 (0.40) 14.9 (026) 120 (122) 152 (1.42) 170 (214) 132 (971) 127 (2.00) 

114 (0.18) 112 (025) 127 (940) 9.9 (122) 11.6 (0.50) 92 (0.86) 10.9 (938) 110 (1.13) 

12.0 (026) 112 (934) 134 (956) 114 (1.92) 126 (029) 10.1 (1.14) 112 (950) 199 (128) 

10.7 (024) 10.3(938) 11.9(954) *91(200) 10.8(022) 82 (123) 10.7(945) 122 (1.77) 

HtoparSe odgin and race* 

Haparic or Labne 

Mexican or Maakan American 

Not HspwSc or Laino 

Whea. saiipa raca 

Black or AMean Amartcan. abigla rsoa . 

Paranfa aducation^ 


Laaa »iwt Mgh achool dkilema 8.1 (023) 82 (0.64) 10.3(973} 72 (123) 7.0 (127) 11.6 (1.78) 7.9(958) *90 (2.93) 

HiBh echoci dptoma or Q£0* 102 (021) 9.1 (0.48) 11.5(982) 9.8(149) 120 (1.14) 9.4 (1.32) 102(980) 52 (1.72) 

More Uwn higi echool dbtoma 132 (020) 121 (92Q 15.7(958) 14.7(1.74) 12.9 (0.71) 134 (1.37) 132(950) 18.6 (217) 


FamOy ineoma' 

Laaa 0IWI 820,000 

$20,000-834290 

$35.00I>-S54299 

$55,000-874299 

$75,000 or more 

Poverty status* 


Poor 112 (022) 97 (0.64) 132 (980) 92 (147) 120 (1.71) 102 (1.86) 112 (979) 11.1 (1.94) 

Naerpoor 112 (936) 10.8(0.56) 132(971) 122 (122) 11.7 (1.1Q 132 (1.82) 10.5(989) 11.7 (220) 

Notpoor 122 (020) 122 (0.26) 122(965) 196(121) 12.6 (0.72) 11.1 (1.11) 12.1 (943) 124 (141) 


Home tenure status* 
Owmad or bamg bought 

Ramad 

Soma other arrangsmani 

Heakh insurwica eovaraga'* 


Pnvale 124 (0.19) 12.4 (0.25) 12.9(0.58) 128(127) 127 (029) 10.1 (1.28) 112(944) 14.2 (2.14) 

MadicMl 122(021) 10.0(0.52) 13.9(956) 193(120) 197 (126) 127 (1.43) 122(964) 11.7 (126) 

Other 132 (122) 142 (1.59) 16.9(258) *52(3.78) 98 (229) *10.0 (4.06) 12.9(2.13) *4.0 (228) 

Umnsised 82 (040) 84 (967) 62(996) 112(279) 8.9 (123) 122 (221) 8.1(967) 92 (2.00) 

Ptaee ol residsnee" 

Large MSA 11.9 (028) 112 (941) 13.8 (958) 112 (122) 197 (1.12) 10.1 (1.45) 102 (953) 112 (1.92) 

SmalMSA 124 (021) 122 (0.29) 132(958} 124(145) 194 (023) 12.0 (1.35) 11.9(947) 193 ((.3^ 

NotmUSA 11.1(094) 112 (0.40) 11.7(982) 97 (211) 82 (020) 102 (1.80) 11.1(983) 92 (I.TC) 

R«(Pon 

Northeast 122 (095) 11.7 (0.48) 144 (028) 129 (294) 199 (1.49) 125 (2.54) 122 (971) 132 (2.35) 

Midwest 122 (091) 120(0.39) 14.1(0.80} 195(2.10) 12.7(1.15) 112(1.7$) 121(982) 142 (2.67) 

SouSi 114 (024) 11.6(0.34) 112(954) 9.6(124) 11.3 (025) 11.1 (1.38) 102(949) 196 (194) 

West 121(026) 120(0.52) 13.7(990) 9.9 (126) 194 (1.19) 129 (1.70) 112(964) 197 (2.06) 

* Enmaie fwa a raMve Mandard eirw ol gw Mar earv 90% attd alieUd be used eavien beeaum * daeo M weal e* Mtndwda d wiabeiir « gmoUion 

-O uar aay tare. 


'Arue l iw kunlyccrawUototworiiictediidan bimqwantac paranWaheree manwdtc om wwmerand eret w Icg Bd cr a dBpevopwan m oel ciweeii wte Iw id y Aoingli p war l lemly 
c o n aiaii ot ona or more c M drm biMg vdli a owpo adul (mde or liiwala. raWad or uneMod) In urwwirtod be i eg ke l or oeopero Bcn w i o( etw or more ch idm n krrg Mro pemne «h» 
om rw oamod lo one onoSior end ore b w logic a l or o dco eiie pemroa le el cl a W ien he* twriSy AblmdadleavliroDnMiacloneot more mason tvmg ash e biologod or edopwe pemta and art 
imlaaid n opparofi oho ate mamad to eno anoewr A ootiabamg tm u lii e onw ai i ol one or mote ddSon Ivmg wd> e bnlogwal or edateim pamra end on unmima d adul aSw ate conaoaoQ wth one 


120 (0.19) 121 (924) 127 (960) 196 (122) 124 (0.67) 112 (1.37) 112 (930) 112 (1.12) 

11.9 (026} 102 (0.46) 132(947) 112 (120) 121 (120) 129 (1.18) 112(957) 11.8 (1.76) 

159 (1.17) 152(1.62) 193(1.80) *102 (626) 196 (3.15) *62 (984) 152(915) *322 (10.07) 


112 (096) 8.7 (021) 132 (024) 72 (197) 11.6 (124) 10.5 (1.86) 102 (974) 11.6 (1.08) 

112 (090) 10.3 (0.62) 122 (0.89) 128 (2.16) 125 (198) 122 (2.01) 112 (987) 112 (1.02) 

112 (098) 114 (961) 132 (988) 102 (1.78) 11.7 (1.13) 139 (1.94) 109 (982) 102 (120) 

12.1 (04t) 12.0(960) 114(1.44) 172(992) 194 (14$) 102 (2.00) 11.7(1.01) 14.4 (323) 
128 (028) 190 (0.36) 112 (I.SO) 14.0 (328) 12.7 (1.15) 92 (1.87) 123 (961) 124 (227) 


8.9 (025) 97 (940) 104 (026) 82 (123) 9.5 (124) 112 (1.88) 82 (943) 98 (195) 

72 (029) 74 (941) 9.3 (028) 95 (127) 8.4 (120) 104 (1.77) 74 (950) 7.0 (1.45) 

12.7 (918) 124 (924) 197 (942) 122 (128) 190 (022) 11.7 (1.00) 12.7 (041) 12.7 (1.19) 

122 (02t) 12.1 (927) 129(957) 11.7(124) 122 (0.70) 112 (120) 124 (021) 198 (1.78) 

142 (041) 15.0(990) 14.8(0.69} 174(2.75) 190 (148) 119 (121) 132(987) 122 (122) 


0-4 years. . 
5-17 yews . 
9-11 yesrs . 
12-17 yeers 


Oilscted chafaetsr ts Dos 
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Id teMy ooMMH of CM «r mar* <Ma<M ai«e wtt oilMM CM boiosMi « 


id cdt*. M *oSMr' tMdy ct 


•km alwvM in Vw pcO t2 monllw* iMc AcpcndB $ 

Vdudcc cCw raow not ti 
*Pmr« d Hapcnie «r uano cdgm may be «r ley fa 
taeafdaM ct taea. 1o be eonflaa. Bn MW uaac themr imwnc ct a 
a ritanad to as 'novHaew tttac m flts taM. 

'Raiat* l» •» adueaSon la«al ct na paraM iMh tia lagN* icMl el at 


'Mermauen cn lunly nectaa and p etarty tiaiM e eWamad bom Bw }001>M07 
^Bawd CO tamty eeoma and taatly sea lame M U$ Caowa 8uoai/a pMoey 
paftena hava moomaa ot 100% to taaa Btan 300% ct Bia powmt y BwadicU. poor' 
^aaad «n a quaaton m tia FamBy Cora BM aabad etiaBiar (to taed^s houaa w 
**nMift-annn nf haati into 


id pepUMen. ft f u atinea ct 4ess*ia or tom atorvaa « baaed cn upafi puaiBana. *Ounng Bia past t3 
la pad 13 awtoa. baa IchBtfa rwaa) had acaama or any land of dsn alargy?* A kncwtidpiaBe aduB prcwdid 
•a and limBy tovchM ara noi intoidad In B» ecMar labaia d *Al ebidran imdar age 1S eiti «gaaM or 


Msrwao Stmmy haetoid FamBy Inceme 1* a ra entt Eamnga FBaa 
paraona hem amomaa Bel am 300% ot Bto pcvarly BvatooU or gmatar 


lypa ct sarMca aueb aa at 


or dMal eara taaa Appandh Q. 
OA larga MSAa N 


e w aal as B«aa ate had anty Indan Haatto SarMoa caacraga or had only a prtmto plin Bud paid lar one 
Ota; mtol hKAa hava a popidaaen aiaa ct taaa man i nAort Ttet at M8A~ eona wM cl pataona net bmg la 


SOUnCE: COONCHS. NabcttolMaaBb baaniae Survey, 2001 -COor. 
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Table 13. Frequencies of children aged 3-17 with frequent headaches or migraines in the past 12 months, by family structure and by 
selected characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 



All children 
aged 3-17 
with frequent 
headaches or 
migraines in 
the past 

12 months 




Family structure’ 




Selected characteristics 

Nuclear 

Single 

parent 

Unmamied 
tNological 
or adoptive 

Blended 

Cohabiting 

Extended 

Other 

TotaP 

3,662 

1,295 

849 

Number in ' 

24 

thousands^ 

362 

147 

837 

149 

Sex 

Male 

1,766 

627 

425 

14 

180 

62 

392 

67 

Female 

1,896 

668 

424 

10 

183 

85 

445 

82 

Age 

3-4 years 

51 

21 

•6 

•1 

■4 

•3 

*9 

•6 

S-17 years 

3,611 

1,274 

842 

22 

358 

144 

828 

143 

5-11 years 

1,311 

548 

320 

•11 

150 

59 

186 

37 

12-17 years 

2,300 

726 

522 

12 

208 

85 

642 

105 

Hispanic origin and race^ 

Hispanic or Latino 

613 

182 

143 

•7 

49 

26 

181 

25 

Mexican or Mexican American 

393 

125 

77 

•5 

33 

12 

121 

21 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

3,049 

1,113 

705 

17 

313 

121 

656 

124 

White, singie race 

2,245 

976 

394 

•6 

253 

67 

466 

63 

Biack or African American, singie race 

614 

72 

264 

•6 

48 

25 

143 

56 

Parent's education® 

Less than high schooi dipioma 

500 

126 

156 

•6 

22 

32 

152 

•7 

High schooi dipioma or QED® 

900 

271 

234 

•5 

103 

44 

231 

•11 

More than high schooi dipioma 

2,118 

896 

410 

•12 

236 

71 

451 

43 

Family Income^ 

Less than $20,000 

860 

138 

439 

*4 

46 

39 

139 

56 

$20,000-$34,999 

738 

194 

226 

•10 

63 

35 

175 

34 

$35,000-$54,999 

719 

280 

123 

*5 

101 

26 

160 

24 

$55,000-$74,999 

467 

192 

36 

*1 

62 

•24 

127 

*14 

$75,000 or more 

889 

491 

25 

*2 

90 

23 

237 

*21 

Poverty status® 

Poor 

880 

170 

369 

•4 

51 

41 

177 

67 

Near poor 

901 

251 

259 

*11 

90 

37 

217 

37 

Not poor 

1,881 

874 

221 

•8 

222 

69 

442 

45 

Home tenure status® 

Owned or being bought 

2,335 

1,028 

318 

10 

237 

70 

583 

89 

Rented 

1,235 

236 

506 

13 

112 

76 

246 

46 

Some other arrangement 

80 

28 

23 


•11 


•5 

•14 

Health insurance coverage'® 

Private 

2,029 

938 

319 

*7 

223 

68 

438 

35 

Medicaid 

1,176 

223 

416 

■9 

100 

54 

284 

91 

Other 

68 

27 

9 

■1 

*12 

•7 

•9 

•3 

Uninsured 

383 

106 

103 

■6 

27 

18 

102 

20 

Place of residence’' 

Large MSA 

1,019 

255 

315 

13 

107 

38 

244 

47 

Small MSA 

1,788 

722 

363 

8 

152 

63 

418 

62 

Not in MSA 

855 

318 

171 

*2 

103 

46 

175 

40 

Region 

Northeast 

591 

216 

136 

•5 

44 

27 

142 

•21 

Midwest 

868 

319 

211 

*6 

104 

32 

174 

23 

South 

1,456 

494 

364 

•6 

154 

50 

316 

72 

West 

747 

265 

138 

•8 

61 

38 

205 

32 


' Estimate has a relative standard error of greater Ihart 30% and should be used with caution because it does not meet the startdards of reliabiirty or precision. 

-Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of one or rrore children living with two parents who are rttarried to one another and are biological or adc^itive parents to all children in the family. A single-parent family 
consists of one or more children living with a single adult (male or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried biological or adoptive tamily consists of one or more children living with two parents who 
are not married to one another and are biological or adoptve parerrts to all children in the family. A blerxled family consists of one or more dtildren living with a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to one another. A cohabiting family consists of one or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
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iilMU «r umtliM aOiM «*» «• M tMI 09 C«( or •dopivt p«r«nli. 

«A h aww h oM Inwowiw <0 » MWpl* 01 1» c MI w i neWn tl l u lw» M ltt*a popu lMw i i . H^wng luga^nt hoMi tf w t cr intpr»«w> » b>»«d c«i Ihl aAad. *0wlno twpM I2 

moalw. twtcMf»iw|l»d>»qu«Wot— wtuh M i l i rtM . indulgimwin— y <d><ipfc»^d»4«i»Bn»i<UBi»caft«Mt«<tf4d »»«p«n»n>». UrlBtflw«»« «»«» mp»a »«»»»■« 

h M aaeh w or ngninw (wnijr M\Raii» M* ncl rnMM In tw colunvi trtil» 4 'ANcMOvn tgnd >>17 «•! baquM hi 

may noi «M l» MMl* b«CMM ol rewtOng . 

*P»f>on» «< I Iwp w or t mw i cngai wa|i ha c» try no of cwnhw—n at r»e»«. j MIthf . t» c1»go«v TilM M a g wl c or lMn»* rali f* » pancn* **0 wa not «< I >i p w v LiMno oiijn. 


*Pannrt »0»ri>on • •« advcMon I mI « l ttw patM aah Mia lughar I mI oI ltowo^ iagaitfa « i ol Miai paianT* aga. 

*aED M Oan«al EdUBateml Otwatopmart high atfMf agiawManey 

'MsMiaton on Iwnty accma and pcaarty Maiua k oUanad kcm Mia 3001^ NMnnat Haddi anatv w Sunay knpuad FaiM^ InoBina^anond Eamngt Mat. 

* l» »»a « iy ata>ua»Maiadan<iw%inepa»aand»aa%aMauaaig»iaU6 CanauaOiraaJapOMadifMwaiM da lar Miaptamoijacilanadyaaf. •>gar'paraanta>» d ilaia<aahato»Miapoaa>iy 

faaahoM T<air poo>* pataona ha«a aicomaa el iOO\ » laaa Mian 200% «l tia poaady Miiaiftc W . 'Nea poor' paiaona hawa noonaa MM a(aaoo%ol MiapcwanirtwaahcMorgraaiai 

*HQwa lawaa wahia m batad on a gua aB fln Mi Mia Faaay Caia — i artiad »aia»iat Mia inya Homa at apafMnani la dawad a» Nwg bau^ «aniad, ar ocw^iad by aeaia eMiaf a n angaaft Saa 

w ana lypa ot haa»i naiaanea aa>a a iag n ad la Mia Brat a p paap ia k 
caiagaty ai tia hatiwhy Tha can goiy “Unnama^ mehidaa paiaona aha had na eawaraga at ml aa Mioaa iMia had oiMy Indian HaalMi Samca cawraga er had e«% a pntaia plan eia> part lo< ona 
typa at aarvKa audi aa aeodMa «r daniai caia (aaa Appandn HK 

’'yBAMaMtpeHanawaaauikaa Uaga W8*aiia»a apcpuliaen aaaaal lOOIMMO ot meNi: anraMMSAatma a popuMaa aOa at laaa awi t OMMO 'HMnMSA'ocnaMaotptnananoiMtig 
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SOURCE COONCHa Nabatwl Hadti imntm Sunay aooi>«07. 
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Table 14. Percentages (with standard errors) of children aged 3-17 with frequent headaches or migraines In the past 12 months, by family 
structure and by selected characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 


Selected characteristics 


All children 

aged 3-1 7 Family structure' 

with frequent 

headaches or 

migraines in Unmamed 

the past Sngle biological 

12 months Nuclear parent or adoptive Blended Cohabiting Extended Other 


TotaP 6.0 (0.12) 4.5 (0.16) 

Sex 

Male 5.6 (0.16) 4.2 (0.21) 

Female 6.4 (0.18) 4.8 (0.22) 

Age 

3-4 years 0.6(0.10) 0.5(0.12) 

5-17 years 6.8(0.14) 5.3(0.18) 

5-11 years 4.7 (0.16) 3.8 (0.20) 

12-17 years 9.3(052) 7.6(053) 

Hispanic origin and race'* 

Hispanic or Utino 5.5 (0.21) 4.0 (0.33) 

Mexican or Mexican American 5.2 (0.26) 3.8 (0.39) 

Not Hispanic or Utino 6.1(0.14) 4.6(0.18) 

White, single race 6.1 (0.17) 4.8 (050) 

Black or African American, single race 6.9(0.31) 4.1 (0.52) 

Parent's education® 

Less than high school diploma 6.6 (0.33) 5.6 (0.62) 

High school diploma or QED® 6.6 (0.26) 5.5 (0.37) 

More than high school diploma 5.6 (0.15) 4.2 (0.18) 

Family Income^ 

Less than $20,000 8.3 (0.33) 6.2 (0.64) 

$20,000-$34,999 7.1 (0.34) 5.4 (0.54) 

$35,000-$54,999 6.1 (0.28) 5.4 (0.43) 

$55,000-$74,999 5.0 (0.30) 3.8 (0.34) 

$75,000 or more 4.6 (0.20) 3.9 (055) 

Poverty status* 

Poor 8.1 (0.35) 6.6 (0.69) 

Near poor 6.7 (0.28) 5.4 (0.46) 

Not poor 5.1 (0.14) 4.1 (0.17) 

Home tenure status* 

Owned or being bought 5.5 (0.14) 4.4 (0.17) 

Rented 7.1 (0.24) 5.1 (0.44) 

Some other arrangement 7.2 (0.99) 6.4 (1.55) 

Health Insurance coverage'* 

Private 6.2 (0.14) 4.2 (0.18) 

Medicaid 8.0 (0.29) 6.4 (0.53) 

Other 5.3 (0.76) 4.6 (1.07) 

Uninsured 6.2 (0.34) 4.3 (0.50) 

Place of residence" 

Large MSA 5.9 (0.22) 3.9 (0.27) 

Small MSA 5.5(0.16) 4.3(051) 

Not in MSA 7.4 (0.32) 6.0 (0.37) 

Region 

Northeast 5.3 (0.26) 4.0 (0.34) 

Midwest 6.0 (0.24) 4.5 (0.32) 

South 6.6 (052) 5.0 (059) 

West 5.6 (054) 45 (058) 


Percent (standard error) 


8.0 (0.32) 

4.1 

(0.81) 

6.6 (0.42) 

7.6 (0.75) 

7.1 

(0.27) 

7.6 

(0.81) 

8.1 (0.45) 

4.3 

(1.19) 

6.4 (0.54) 

6.2 (0.87) 

6.4 

(0.36) 

6.6 

(1.12) 

7.9 (0.43) 

3.7 

(1.05) 

6.6 (0.64) 

9.1 (1.34) 

7.8 

(0.41) 

8.7 

(1.23) 

•0.5 (050) 

'0.7 

(0.68) 

•0.7 (0.37) 

•1,2 (0.84) 

•0.8 

(0.29) 

•2.7 

(1.52) 

8.9 (0.36) 

5.5 

(1-11) 

7.3 (0.46) 

8.7 (0.68) 

7.7 

(0.30) 

6.2 

(0.91) 

6.5 (0.43) 

•3.6 

(1-19) 

5.9 (0.59) 

6,0 (1,02) 

4.5 

(0.37) 

4.6 

(0.90) 

11.6 (0.56) 

10.5 

(2-59) 

8.7 (0.69) 

12,8 (1,59) 

9.7 

(0.42) 

11.4 

(1.51) 

7.9 (0.60) 

•3.7 

(1-19) 

5,9 (0.87) 

7.4 (1,46) 

5.6 

(0.40) 

5.9 

(1.32) 

7.8 (0.81) 

•3.8 

(1-50) 

5.9 (1,03) 

5,4 (1,51) 

5.6 

(0,47) 

6.9 

(1.69) 

8.0 (0.37) 

45 

(1.04) 

6.7 (0,46) 

7,6 (0.87) 

7.5 

(0,34) 

8,0 

(0.99) 

8.3 (0.51) 

•2.5 

(0.88) 

6.9 (0.54) 

7.5 (1.01) 

8.0 

(0,44) 

7.7 

(1.32) 

7.7 (0.54) 

•6.4 

(2.32) 

6.5 (1.05) 

7.7 (1.88) 

7.2 

(0.66) 

9.5 

(1.75) 

7.9 (0.71) 

•4.9 

(1.65) 

5.1 (1.08) 

8.0 (1.83) 

6.6 

(0.59) 

■5.0 

(2.11) 

7.9 (0.60) 

•2.4 

(0.93) 

6.7 (0.77) 

6.4 (1.19) 

7.4 

(0.53) 

•6.4 

(2.68) 

8.0 (0.46) 

5.3 

(1-57) 

6.8 (0.53) 

8.5 (1.19) 

7.2 

(0.36) 

10.5 

(2.51) 

8.9 (0.48) 

•2.7 

(1.25) 

8.7 (1.43) 

9.4 (1.75) 

8.0 

(0.76) 

14.3 

(2.48) 

8.0 (0.60) 

•6.6 

(2.20) 

6.5 (1.03) 

7.7 (1.92) 

8.6 

(0.85) 

7.5 

(1.75) 

7.2 (0.78) 

•3.4 

(1-30) 

7.5 (0.96) 

5.7 (1.46) 

6.7 

(0.61) 

5.4 

(1.47) 

5.9 (1.30) 

•2.3 

(1.64) 

5.9 (0.92) 

9.0 (2.52) 

6.8 

(0.69) 

*5.0 

(1.32) 

4.7 (0.93) 

•45 

(2.44) 

5.6 (0.69) 

6.7 (1.81) 

6.1 

(0.49) 

*5.2 

(1.59) 

8.8 (0.54) 

•3.1 

(1-51) 

7.7 (1.30) 

9.1 (1.77) 

7.7 

(0.80) 

13.2 

(2.29) 

8.5 (0.60) 

•5.4 

(1-66) 

6.6 (0.95) 

6.6 (1.59) 

7.3 

(0.62) 

6.2 

(1.23) 

6.6 (0.48) 

3.5 

(1-03) 

6.4 (0.50) 

7.3 (1.12) 

6.7 

(0.34) 

5.3 

(1.02) 

7.9 (0.61) 

3.8 

(1-01) 

6.3 (0.49) 

8.4 (1.33) 

6.9 

(0.32) 

6.6 

(0.82) 

8.2 (0.41) 

4.3 

(1-25) 

7.0 (0.78) 

7.3 (0.97) 

7.8 

(0,54) 

8.4 

(1.72) 

7.6 (1.61) 


■ 

•10.0 (3.21) 

*■ 

•2.7 

(1.12) 

•30.0 

(11.68) 

7.0 (0.43) 

•3.4 

(1-07) 

6.2 (0.48) 

8.7 (1.39) 

6.4 

(0.31) 

5.6 

(1.19) 

8.8 (0.53) 

•3.1 

(1-10) 

8.5 (1.01) 

6.7 (1.10) 

8.8 

(0.65) 

9.3 

(1.34) 

4.5 (1.16) 

•19.0 (17.24) 

•7.1 (2.41) 

•13.3 (6.74) 

•4.2 

(1.39) 

•6.0 

(3.07) 

10.1 (1.08) 

•7.9 

(2-87) 

5.1 (1.18) 

6.4 (1.46) 

6.8 

(0.68) 

6.8 

(1.63) 

7.8 (0.51) 

6.2 

(1-78) 

6.1 (0.91) 

6.9 (1.23) 

6.5 

(0.45) 

7.0 

(1.54) 

7.8 (0.48) 

3.3 

(0.96) 

56 (0.52) 

7.0 (1.11) 

6.7 

(0.37) 

7.3 

(1.19) 

9.1 (0.79) 

•1.9 

(1.01) 

7.4 (0.93) 

9.3 (1.72) 

9.4 

(0.80) 

9.0 

(1.71) 

7.1 (0.73) 

•4.4 

(1.97) 

6.1 (1.14) 

9.0 (2.04) 

6.1 

(0.52) 

•7.4 

(2.26) 

8.4 (0.68) 

•3.6 

(1.37) 

7.5 (0.90) 

6.2 (1.45) 

7.3 

(0.61) 

5.9 

(1.37) 

8.6 (0.53) 

•36 

(1.74) 

6.7 (0.66) 

6.9 (1.08) 

7.8 

(0.50) 

8.4 

(1.24) 

7.1 (0.67) 

•4.7 

(1.45) 

5.5 (0.77) 

9.5 (1.92) 

6.6 

(0.56) 

7.6 

(1.96) 


' Estimate has a relative starxiard error of greater than 30% and should be used with caution because it does not meet the standards of reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of one or mcve children living with two parents who are married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to all children In the family. A single-parent family 
consists of one or more children living with a single adult (male or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried biological or adcpDve family consists of one or more children living with two parents who 
are not married to one another arrd are biological or adoptve parents to all children in the family. A blended family consists of one or mere children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to one another. AcohabHing family consists of one or trrore children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
another. An extended family consists of one or more children living with at least one biotogical or adoptive parent and a related adult. An “other" family consists of one or more children living with 
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Table 15. Frequencies of children under age 18 with three or more ear infections in the past 12 months, by family structure and by selected 
characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 



All children 
under age 

18 with three 

Infectiorts 

In the past 

12 months 




Family structure' 




Selected characteristics 

Nuclear 

SIS 

Unmarried 
biological 
or adoptive 

Blended 

Cohabiting 

Extended 

Other 

Total® 

4,249 

2,097 

715 

Number in 

88 

thousands® 

323 

158 

748 

120 

Sex 

Male 

2,249 

1,111 

378 

50 

168 

83 

401 

59 

Female 

2,000 

986 

337 

38 

155 

75 

348 

61 

Age 

0-4 years 

2,176 

1,206 

308 

67 

147 

76 

324 

49 

5-17 years 

2,073 

892 

407 

21 

177 

82 

424 

71 

&-11 years 

1,465 

713 

263 

14 

134 

54 

244 

43 

12-17 years 

607 

178 

144 

•6 

43 

28 

180 

28 

Hispanic origin and race^ 

Hispanic or Latino 

803 

3^ 

125 

30 

47 

28 

213 

30 

Mexican or Mexican American 

536 

242 

64 

18 

32 

14 

144 

22 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

3,446 

1,769 

589 

57 

276 

130 

535 

89 

White, single race 

2,787 

1,598 

363 

44 

228 

105 

388 

61 

Black or African American, single race 

441 

70 

184 

10 

38 

15 

104 

20 

Parent's education® 

Less than high school diploma 

627 

169 

182 

20 

39 

38 

167 

•12 

High school diploma or GED® 

947 

301 

182 

37 

105 

56 

252 

•13 

More than high school diploma 

2571 

1,621 

327 

30 

178 

61 

323 

31 

Family Income^ 

Less than $20,000 

939 

214 

445 

24 

42 

42 

153 

19 

$20,000-$34,999 

721 

240 

ISO 

25 

76 

37 

158 

35 

$35,000-$54,999 

820 

418 

83 

25 

82 

48 

133 

30 

$55,000-$74,999 

619 

397 

16 

•8 

56 

19 

105 

18 

$75,000 or more 

1,150 

827 

20 

•6 

68 

•12 

199 

18 

Poverty status® 

Poor 

916 

220 

356 

19 

44 

47 

202 

29 

Near poor 

938 

311 

219 

31 

101 

49 

164 

43 

Not poor 

2,393 

1,567 

139 

38 

178 

62 

362 

48 

Home tenure status® 

Owned or being bought 

2,761 

1,671 

206 

30 

216 

55 

495 

87 

Rented 

1,364 

379 

477 

53 

95 

100 

235 

25 

Some other arrangement 

120 

45 

31 

•4 

•13 

•2 

16 

•8 

Health insurance coverage'® 

Private 

2,450 

1,594 

222 

30 

187 

38 

353 

27 

Medicaid 

1,352 

333 

411 

47 

94 

91 

303 

74 

Other 

100 

49 

17 

•- 

*11 

•1 

17 

*6 

Uninsured 

334 

120 

63 

10 

30 

28 

72 

11 

Place of residence" 

Large MSA 

1,094 

426 

249 

22 

79 

40 

242 

36 

Small MSA 

2,270 

1,262 

316 

49 

153 

77 

364 

48 

Not in MSA 

884 

409 

149 

17 

91 

41 

142 

35 

Region 

Northeast 

739 

386 

100 

23 

48 

30 

132 

20 

Midwest 

994 

504 

180 

18 

73 

40 

157 

21 

South 

1,690 

760 

337 

29 

143 

63 

309 

48 

West 

826 

447 

98 

18 

59 

24 

150 

31 


' Estimate has a relative standard errcr of greater than 30% and should be used with caution because it does not rrteet the standards of reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of one or mere children living with two parents who are married to one another and are biological or adc^itive parents to all children in the family. A single-parent family 
consists of one or more children living with a single adult (male or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried biological or adoptive family consists of one or more children living with two parents who 
are not married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to all children in the family. A blended temily consists of cne or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to one another. A cohabitng family consists of one or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
another. An extended family consists of cne or more children living with at least one biological or adoptive parent and a related adult. An ‘other’ family consists of one or more children living with 
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Table 16. Pereenlages (wHh standard errors) ct children under age 16 with three or more ear Inleclions in (he |>ast 12 months, by family 
structure and by selected charaeteristies: United States. 2001-2007 


Alchioen 

wider ae* FanWy itfuciure' 

18 ««h ewe 

«r more ear 

rSe cS one In Unmarried 

twoeai Single bleio(^cel 

Selecledchveclectiecs 12 monew Nudeer parent oradopvve BlenOed CohaMmg Extended 0 «wr 


TotaP 

$6 ( 611 ) 

5.0 (0.18) 

60 (027) 

63 (0.84) 

61 (026) 

72 

(0.64) 

64 

<022) 

6.3 (0.58) 

Sex 











Male 

60 (0.1$) 

6.1 (022) 

64 (0.36) 

69 (1.19) 

$2 (021) 

7.1 

(696) 

$.6 

(021) 

61 (0.69) 

Fomale 

$.8 (0.1S) 

6.7 (022) 

6.6 (0.37) 

72 (1.11) 

60 (020) 

62 

(698) 

52 

(022) 

6.5 (0.93) 

Age 











0-4 yews 

10.8 (027) 

10.7 (0.38) 

12.2 (0.73) 

163 (1.18) 

10.6 (12$) 

132 

(1.73) 

104 

(021) 

94 (1.48) 

$-17 year* 

3.9 (0.10) 

3.7 (0.1$) 

4.3 (027) 

60 (1.11) 

32 (024) 

60 

(0.63) 

4.0 

(022) 

4.1 (0.61) 

$-11 yaera 

52 (0.18) 

42 (022) 

6.3 (029) 

4.8 (128) 

$2 (6S5) 

62 

(0.79) 

6.9 

(043) 

52 (020) 

12-17 yaera 

2A (0.12) 

12 (0.17) 

32 (026) 

*$2 (225) 

12 (633) 

42 

(0.99) 

2.7 

(024) 

3.0 (023) 

mepwSc o*i 0 n and race* 











Htapenic or Udno 

$.8 (020) 

52 (029) 

60 (025) 

61 (129) 

42 (0.73) 

62 

(122) 

66 

(0.37) 

69 (1.081 

Meidcan or Mextean Amarteen 

$.7 (024) 

6.0 (024) 

6.6 (0.67) 

62 (147) 

4.9 (024) 

62 

(120) 

6.3 

(044) 

67 (122) 

Not Hlapwde er Ladno 

$.8 (0.12) 

B.O (0.18) 

60 (0.30) 

7.9 (126) 

52 (029) 

72 

(674) 

6.3 

(028) 

5.1 (088) 

VWtta. aai^ raoa 

«A (0.1$) 

64 (020) 

7.0 (043) 

9.4 (147) 

54 (046) 

7.9 

(0.94) 

6.0 

(028) 

6.7 (1.14) 

Blech or Afticen Amorlcan. dngta race 

4.1 (023) 

32 (0.41) 

4.6 (042) 

66 (141) 

44 (690) 

67 

(1.06) 

4.3 

(047) 

3.0 (0.77) 

ParenTa aducallon* 











Leaa Ihwi Ngh achoel dpioma 

67 (0.30) 

61 (047) 

7.6 (0.71) 

66 (1.77) 

72 (149) 

8.1 

(1.46) 

68 

(0.61) 

•67 (243) 

High achoel dptoma er OEO* 

$6 (022) 

6.1 (022) 

64 (042) 

64 (140) 

69 (0.74) 

6.9 

(1.06) 

67 

(0.48) 

•62 (1.74) 

More (hen hl|^ achool dpiome 

$.7 (0.14) 

61 (019) 

66 (0.36) 

7.0 (1.19) 

42 (041) 

62 

(0.66) 

4.6 

(028) 

67 (1.79) 

FairNy Inoome' 











Leaa diwi S20.000 

72 (023) 

72 (027) 

7.6 (0.42) 

7.7 (1.38) 

63 (1.18) 

8.0 

(122) 

7.1 

(0.83) 

4.0 (0.88) 

$20.000-$34.9m 

$.7 (025) 

62 (036) 

4.6 (046) 

67 (1.63) 

6.7 (026) 

62 

(1.40) 

64 

(024) 

68 (148) 

S0$.000-S$4.8M 

5.8 (02$) 

84 (0.36) 

4.6 (0.S6) 

9.7 (2.08) 

62 (0.76) 

62 

(127) 

4,7 

(0,64) 

66 (128) 

$$$.000-674.809 

$.7 (028) 

84 (040) 

2.S (0.66) 

•7.3 (221) 

42 (024) 

64 

(1.78) 

$.0 

(0.59) 

68 (123) 

Sre.OOO or more 

5.1 (0.10) 

62 (02$) 

3.6 (0.90) 

•60 (240) 

69 (657) 

•63 

(106) 

4.6 

(040) 

4.0 (1.13) 

Pwaily alatua* 











Poor 

68 (027) 

62 (023) 

7.t (045) 

67 (1.41) 

64 (0.99) 

62 

(120) 

72 

(0.59) 

4.7 (125) 

Nawpoor 

$2 (023) 

62 (033) 

64 (0.49) 

66 (1.89) 

63 (0.76) 

72 

(120) 

$.1 

(0.53) 

62 (1.14) 

Not poor 

5.S (0.13) 

60 (016) 

68 (0.34) 

9.1 (126) 

4.6 (042) 

6.1 

(0.64) 

4.9 

(022) 

6.0 (0.78) 

Homo lanure eUlus* 











Owwd or botng boufhl 

5.8 (0.13) 

S.9 (0.16) 

4.6 (0.38) 

72 (1.17) 

61 (041) 

62 

(690) 

61 

(028) 

5.7 (0.70) 

Renled 

62 (0.19) 

6.9 (032) 

66 (0.35) 

64 (1,11) 

60 (023) 

72 

(696) 

60 

(043) 

67 (0.77) 

Some oOwr amngemant 

9.4 (162) 

72 (1.40) 

69 (1.71) 

*163 (940) 

*94 (322) 

•52 

(638) 

7,7 

(223) 

*13.6 (8.95) 

Hoadh msurance ooverega'^ 











PrIvaM 

5-4 (0.13) 

5.9 (0.16) 

4.6 (0.32) 

6.0 (127) 

4.6 (040) 

42 

(0.79) 

4.7 

(028) 

4.0 (0.76) 

IMdcakl 

72 (024) 

7.1 (044) 

7.3 (0.44) 

6$ (127) 

66 (020) 

82 

(1.12) 

72 

(047) 

63 (022) 

0»»ar 

63 (0.78) 

6 4 (1.17) 

69 (1.68) 

•- 

•4.9 (1.98) 

•32 

(227) 

6.9 

(1.S9) 

*10i7 (645) 

UnHwwed 

4.0 (020) 

42 (041) 

5.8 (0.81) 

69 (2$3) 

61 (128) 

6.7 

(124) 

42 

(045) 

3.4 (020) 

Place of roaumce" 











LargaMSA 

52 (0.18) 

6.1 (026) 

64 (0.37) 

69 (1.06) 

61 (023) 

6.1 

(122) 

6.4 

(0.37) 

4.6 (1.01) 

SmalMSA. 

$.9 (0.15) 

61 (021) 

61 (041) 

165 (1.34) 

42 (020) 

74 

(098) 

61 

(021) 

6.0 (020) 

Not m MSA 

8.$ (02S) 

6.4 (0.34) 

7.0 (0.76) 

74 (2.12) 

67 (0.70) 

7.1 

(126) 

62 

(021) 

7.1 (120) 

Region 











Norihaeal 

5.7 (02S) 

62 (038) 

4.7 (0.60) 

169 (2.66) 

5 .9 (122) 

65 

(1-96) 

52 

(0.50) 

62 (120) 

MdneW 

52 (021) 

62 (021) 

6.4 (048) 

64 (122) 

42 (682) 

67 

(123) 

6.7 

(054) 

4.7 (1.12) 

South 

63 (0.19) 

62 (0.28) 

7.0 (0.50) 

6.6 (166) 

6.4 (666) 

72 

(1.06) 

64 

(0.43) 

4.0 (0.78) 

weal 

$.1 (022) 

67 (021) 

4.5 (0.54) 

62 (121) 

4.7 (669) 

$2 

(121) 

4.1 

(634) 

6.1 (1.52) 


* EeMW Me a reMee auriaml error ei gteeiar fan SOS and iMJd M gaed een ceuam tecerae • deaa net maai •» nandardi el atatm/ « preeiaton 

• OumB^aaroL 

'A nueltar Mnay cunaeti d «na or mete rrasott amg arOi leo parerea nee ere rnemed t» one eneeher erW ere b a degt ce l er adee W re pererea la ad cM dren n ee lenlir. A ang** eeae w tanUy 
otxwMa «l ore or more cnaenn liaig tedr e etHde edtS (nale or ianWe, iwaaod er taweiMedK An laieiemod t iel o gi cW or adepew tarrdy con e au d cm er mote diadien Imng wn teo pererea neo 
an net rmmed 10 one erxeer end are bteloecel er edeewe peionaa to ad (M*«n in Se laedr A PMad Mndy ooreiaia ol one V mom rMOott Siting «•) e bieleeeol or edaptno peram and an 
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'CMi 

«cMi« n tw cetumn l*«M 'At «Mtt«n (•war «e» 1 • irtVi flu«* or flier* Mr n 
*lndud** otw rMM nol thoian MtMi 
not add n loMi b*e«uM o( wundno 

*P*wen*ei Wpeweet Utweewati w»ybd««nir r*e*er eeinNietenetrtee*- e MiBB r i''Wei H iip*ni c «r Liane'mw»te*ttnennt»di 

» Id bd oeneti*. tM mt im* ift eiMt M W Cf el ti* Hrai* iAmm n •« iMo. Fet * 


> net «f HwpiMc er leino eden. 




*R*i*t« le •• •duealon im*! e( tw pmm «•> tw Hffm >*«*l et •dueaMv r*gM«**e et tet p*»wif« ep* 

*G£D m Qtrmtl EdBCttonit O »w*lopin*n t t>^ octwol *eiAiitwv detenu. 

» weew end peidWy weiM* a eWared tewi tm wei-acOT WMonii M*e» trmrmm S»v*y le»t* d fniy IneewieiOenen^ Carwiei Fie*. 

Wnty MM laaie Vi* C*n— Sirai/* pewt^ tir**(ioiai lor tie preneui eededw year. Teer* p*r*0M ar* didned aa baiew ti* po 
• *«■!** el 100% le %*• tian 200% ei tie pevany tiaaMd “Nei peer* paraere her* ireeni** M an 200% el ■» peaarty taeaHott er graatar. 
^aeedenaipjeaaoneniieFaMUrCeretiat aa>*daeiet»T»elawe|<ahe»eeerap»aean t ■ BerMderbeeeteMjpl ewMa. Of eca^tadOyaetneedief afiaeeamefaiM*J^a>*nO»np 
'* Cl Mi4>cailen el Heath iregi a ee* e eaafiQ* a baaed en a laatmliy el raMoaly ladu ane caaegonaa ^non* adh ibcm twn ene lyp* el haelt) vetfaree war* aaatgned le the tiat appreprw* 
f naagery *> Oia laeran h p The caeagefy "Un re uarf’ mduda* paraen* etio had ne conarag* a* ■*• a* Mae Mw had arty Inden HaaMi Santee ce aa r ao* er had erey a p W iaia plan M paid let one 
type «t aarriee aueh aa aeadaraa er dateal CM (aee App*r«i HI. 

"USA m laaeopetian itatateal area Lmo* USA* ha<* a papilaiiw aiw el i laUen er *«**: amat MSA* have a pepidadea ao* <1 laaa ten i MUeri ^ w MSA' eentM* el partena nei iMg la 


S0UPC& COCMCMS. NaterMl HaUti InlarMee Swaey. 2001-3007. 
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Table 17. Frequencies of children under age 18 who have ever been told they have mental retardation or any developmental delay, by family 
structure and by selected characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 



All children 
under age 

18 ever told 
they have 
mental 
retardation 

developmental 




Family structure' 




Selected characteristics 

Nuclear 

pS 

Unmarried 
biological 
or adoptive 

Blended 

Cohabiting 

Extended 

Other 

Total® 

2,635 

1,066 

546 

Number in thousands® 

29 242 

102 

500 

151 

Sex 

Male 

1,690 

730 

339 

19 

140 

63 

315 

84 

Female 

946 

336 

207 

•10 

102 

39 

185 

67 

Age 

0-4 years 

574 

291 

91 

•11 

39 

•17 

88 

37 

^17 years 

2,062 

775 

455 

18 

203 

85 

412 

114 

S-11 years 

1,166 

522 

251 

•13 

103 

46 

170 

61 

1 2-1 7 years 

896 

253 

205 

•5 

99 

39 

242 

53 

Hispanic origin and raee^ 

Hispanic or Latino 

401 

136 

89 

•7 

29 

•10 

103 

27 

Mexican or Mexican American 

251 

98 

45 

•2 

20 

•5 

62 

20 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

2,236 

930 

458 

21 

213 

92 

397 

124 

White, single race 

1,678 

813 

254 

17 

175 

73 

276 

70 

Black or African American, single race 

384 

60 

163 

•4 

23 

•14 

86 

33 

Parent's education^ 

Less than high school diploma 

265 

52 

90 

•2 

18 

21 

79 

•2 

High school diploma or GED* 

588 

157 

150 

14 

75 

36 

145 

•11 

More than high school diploma 

1,653 

856 

273 

•12 

144 

42 

271 

54 

Family income^ 

Less than $20,000 

590 

78 

305 

•8 

41 

26 

99 

32 

$20,000-$34,999 

530 

149 

131 

*7 

71 

27 

107 

38 

$35,000-$54,999 

512 

246 

64 

*7 

53 

24 

93 

25 

S55,000-$74,999 

342 

178 

30 

•4 

33 

*10 

60 

26 

$75,000 or more 

662 

416 

17 

•2 

44 

•13 

141 

*29 

Poverty status® 

Poor 

613 

89 

256 

*7 

56 

26 

138 

40 

Near poor 

664 

225 

163 

•10 

76 

32 

116 

42 

Not poor 

1,359 

753 

128 

•12 

110 

42 

246 

68 

Home tenure status® 

Owned or being bought 

1,729 

902 

191 

•10 

161 

35 

324 

106 

Rented 

851 

153 

342 

18 

71 

64 

162 

40 

Some other arrangement 

51 

•11 

•10 


•9 

•3 

•13 

•5 

Health insurance coverage'® 

Private 

1,346 

783 

157 

•6 

126 

31 

216 

25 

Medicaid 

1,048 

208 

344 

18 

85 

59 

216 

118 

Other 

77 

36 

•9 

•1 

•7 

•3 

20 

■- 

Uninsured 

160 

38 

35 

•4 

•21 

•9 

46 

•8 

Place of residence" 

Large MSA 

757 

246 

225 

•8 

63 

19 

152 

45 

Small MSA 

1,347 

636 

221 

14 

99 

49 

259 

70 

Not in MSA 

531 

165 

101 

•7 

80 

34 

89 

36 

Region 

Northeast 

551 

243 

122 

•13 

22 

28 

103 

•19 

Midwest 

687 

292 

132 

•8 

74 

29 

109 

44 

South 

923 

341 

210 

•6 

96 

36 

185 

47 

West 

474 

190 

83 

•1 

48 

•9 

103 

40 


' Estimate has a relative standard errcr of greater than 30% and should be used with caution because it does not meet the standards of reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of one or mere children living with tvro parents who are married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to all children in the 


family. A single-parent family 
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CCMBl» cf «A» or 


a «l «n» « ntw* «MMn hins wtt h*o paranlt who 
a cTMan ttung aih ■ bNlogK 

w (MUna Mng »ei • bMbgMl «t adafOM pMM vd M tnMUd adtfli *1 

r ‘««ar*lMiil|r cenMtdmwawmOiManlMngaita 


U you M |eMf • «mm| had «iy M 


w net (KftiM trt ta 


wilitaa rWQpiww da — tnmnti » on* anoBin A ocMMng iwMy oc««w* ct 
wwMe An •awdid iMdir ccMiMi ol «»• «> aw* <Ntt«A Mifl atti « IMM en* 
taMM « unraMad adJtt Mho M AM biDtogiotf w adopMi* pvana 

^DattaahaaadoAhBuia h oidAaMdaMaolaMwoiaoi tadwtaaeNnM i KBnditi dpo p um Bfi. Pr » rt tt w a«l m a A H H a 
a doctor or hBaHi pwattioMBl avat toM you tw [cMTb nwnaj lad marM ratardaaoAr and 'Tita a dooHr or haa» prelH 
dda/yAl w BdB d git d a addiproadad a«B n MHB r ia*i Nhatet«W8»Mtporidtra». W raawaathaipBc t wmanMliatMdBa e n Braoydi 
coMwt afcilia *AI dddratt undtr aga it avar toM fay hava marittl MardabOA or any diiatitraaraa) datayT (taa Appanda I), 

*lndudta Otar racaa nol ahoan tapt ram ir and c l itdwn mBPi urtnoun paranri 
rai add a watt bacauaa of roiadaio. 

*PB«tonaol Ittpanrcor LaltaBrigai may bactamriaBaor co aOinatBnBfraeaa. l iaadaly; fa eatBpory *Wci IPaparM ; orLuo* ralarattdl partota wfaara ooiof HMpawc or Lalta oaglr). 
ragarda BB of taco Vo ba ouncaa. da aa uaaa ihorar vanaia of ta araa bAomii m ta aba For a ua rrtaa. Oa caagary ^Bbi HtparMf o* Laino bach or Abatn Araadean. ang** tM* ** *a abltt 
a raanad a aa *non4«tpariie back* a ta tad 

* n aa r a a ta a duca t o n MMal of ta paran ath ta N^ar aval «i aducatcri. ragartaaa of ffai paranft ago. 

*0e0 a Oanaraf Edueabonal OtwiapniarM lagh tebool tmwaancy d«Boma. 

'MoraaMn on binty ineona and poiaay abRua a oburad tiaai ta noi-aoOT ItMor af HaaMi Wavaa Swvay bapidad Foapr a c ara a tai aBnai Eairaig» Ftaa. 

*&aBad on amly nooaa and aady Brat ua«g tali S Caraua 6«*aa t iiB potady aiaatoaB for ta padeut eaandtr yaar, ^ar* paraont am dtAnad aa boaa ta povar t y arathoa ^taar poor" 
partona lava awomaa of 100% W Itaa tan a00% Of ta powar t y tBaafafO *Noi poor* partora faaa Itaemaa tai ara 200% of ta povany tvaafald or graatar. 

^laad on a O Mat b on In ta FaaPy Cwa tai itfcBd atatar ta lamty^t twuaa or apartiata a oarad or bamg bought rantd or oeo^ad by aona otar orrarptnara (taa Appand M N). 
"^ O Mi iit a a Bn of bta W h mautanca ci orai a gB a biaad on a Nai a i tf iy of nn b jafly aacAana catagBaaa. Ratoraadh mora tan on# lypa of haaPi tauranca worn aaagnad lo ta itfi appropiaa 
cattgory In ta faarawtiy. T>a cattgofy "Untawarf' awbdaa partona ato hod no oovaraga aa at* aa taao ata fad ordy mdan HoPti t araea ee»aragB or hadordya p n tait plan pad foroaa 
lypa of BaMea auBlt aa aeetdaMa or daraaf cars (aaa Appandb % 

*'MSA a matapcdlan t afnoc o l ataa. largo MSAo lata a popUMon aaa of l adhnoriaorac unat USAa hara a paputiton aaaof laaa tan 1 mAon. ^tot n MSA* ooraMa of paracna oaf IMng ti 


80UFICG: COCMCM& M 


% 2001-3007 
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Table 16. Pereentages (with standard errors) o( children under age 18 who have ever been told they have mental retardation or any 
developmental delay, by family structure arid by salected characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 


SeiacMd chanctentScs 

AlohMran 
under age 
tSavarioU 
tiay haw 

mantaJ 
laUrdsHon 
or any 

daratoprrwraal 

dalay 





Family atruchira’ 



Nuctaar 

sn^ 

parani 

Uomamad 

eradoppra 

eiandad 

Cohabdrig 

Exiandad 

OSiar 






Paecant* (alandard arror) 




Total* 

3.6 (o.oet 

3.0 

(612) 

4.6 

(0.2$) 

2.7 (0.57) 

3.6 (0.32) 

45 (0.60) 

35 (061) 

56 (0.77) 

Sax 











Mala 

4.5 (0.141 

4.0 

(0.19) 

57 

(0.38) 

34 (065) 

4.3 (0.46) 

54 (067) 

44 (030) 

76 (1.15) 

Famala 

2.6 tail) 

26 

fO.13) 

3.4 

(062) 

•1.9 (0.73) 

33 (0.45) 

3.6 (0.74) 

2.8 (066) 

65 (151) 

Apt 











0-4 yaara 

26 (0.15) 

2.6 

(619) 

36 

(045) 

•16 (061) 

2.6 (0.61) 

*26 (0.06) 

25 (0.36) 

7.0 (1.56) 

&-17yearo 

SO (ail) 

36 

(0.1S) 

46 

(069) 

44 (164) 

4.1 (037) 

51 (0.73) 

3.8 (064) 

6.5 (068) 

S-ll yaars 

4.1 (016) 

06 

(060) 

5.1 

(0.42) 

•4.4 (1.96) 

46 (0.66) 

4.7 (065) 

4.1 (OM) 

74 (134) 

12-17 yaara 

9.6 (0.16) 

26 

(061) 

46 

(069) 

*4.6 (2.66) 

46 (0.49) 

56 (130) 

37 (031) 

$5 (1.12) 

HMpaiSe origin and race* 











Itapartc or LaBno 

2.0 (0.16) 

2A 

(063) 

46 

6)60) 

•26 (066) 

2.0 (0.62) 

•23 (0.78) 

2.7 (066) 

51 (1.19) 

Mancan or MaxKsn Amartcan 

2.7 (0.16) 

2A 

(066) 

36 

(0.70) 

•0.7 (041) 

SI (0.63) 

•1.7 (0.76) 

23 (067) 

51 (1.39) 

Not HlapaMc or Latino 

96 (0.11) 

SI 

(613) 

4.6 

(0.28) 

2.0 (0.73) 

4.0 (0.37) 

6.0 (O.eO) 

45 (067) 

7.1 (0.91) 

WMta. ainc4a rM 

9.0 (0.12) 

36 

(0.15) 

4.9 

(036) 

9.7 (1.03) 

4.1 (0.43) 

55 (0.87) 

43 (036) 

7.7 (160) 

Black or AIncan Amancan, atngia race 

36 (069) 

26 

(643) 

4.1 

(0,42) 

•24 (161) 

2.7 (071) 

•35 (1.17) 

35 (0.44) 

4.6 (164) 

ParanTa education* 











Laaa than high achool Optoma 

26 (060) 

16 

6)61) 

S9 

(0.46) 

•1.1 (0.71) 

SS (0.07) 

4.6 (1.10) 

2.8 (036) 

•16 (0.73) 

High achoot diploma or OED* 

3.6 (0.16) 

2.7 

(067) 

4.4 

(0.45) 

SS (162) 

46 (0.60) 

45 {0.96) 

36 (040) 

•4.4 (1.79) 

Mora Sian high achool iSploma 

S7 (0.12) 

36 

(0.14) 

4.8 

(037) 

•2.9 (697) 

S6 (030) 

4.4 (096) 

9.9 (030) 

115 (241) 

Famly neoma^ 











Laaa Stwi t20.000 

4.6 (069) 

26 

6X30) 

66 

(0.37) 

*26 (161) 

66 (167) 

6.3 (133) 

45 (053) 

57 (1.73) 

sgo.ooo^.m 

4.2 (a24) 

36 

(0.34) 

46 

(047) 

*2.5 (1.07) 

66 (1.02) 

51 (146) 

4.3 (0.61) 

73 (1.66) 

S».006-6&4.000 

67 (061) 

36 

(062) 

96 

(066) 

•26 (130) 

S4 (0.66) 

4 .4 (1,13) 

3.3 (0.42) 

46 (1.29) 

9S6.000^74.«go 

3.1 (022) 

26 

(066) 

4.6 

(169) 

•SO (2.10) 

26 (066) 

*34 (151) 

25 (0.44) 

65 (2.10) 

S7S.OOO or more 

26 (0.16) 

26 

(0.16) 

SO 

(0.87) 

•26 (162) 

2.5 (0.49) 

•S7 (136) 

33 (O.W) 

6.6 (1.93) 

Poverty alatua* 











Poor 

4.5 (066) 

2.7 

(640) 

51 

(0,40) 

•24 (166) 

6.6 (1.38) 

46 (163) 

45 (056) 

55 (1.65) 

Naarpoor 

4.1 (0.22) 

3.6 

(066) 

4.8 

(0.53) 

*26 (1.09) 

46 (0.71) 

46 (163) 

3.2 (0.37) 

65 (160) 

Not poor 

61 (0.11) 

26 

(0.13) 

96 

(636) 

*26 (0.07) 

26 (0.32) 

4.1 (0.64) 

3.3 (067) 

76 (163) 

Home tenure aiaiua* 











Oimad or bang bought 

9,6 W.ll) 

36 

(0.14) 

4.4 

(0.40) 

•2.6 (0.96) 

S6 (037) 

S7 (060) 

S4 (064) 

75 (065) 

Raniad 

36 (0.17) 

2.4 

(625) 

4.7 

(0.92) 

26 (0.73) 

3.7 (0.61) 

51 (0.90) 

4.1 (041) 

59 (1.34) 

Soma other arrangomeni 

9.6 (0.56) 

*16 

(0.66) 

•36 

(100) 

•- 

*66 (252) 

•66 (4.93) 

63 (1.64) 

*84 (456) 

Haam namnoa covaraga"’ 











Prtvata 

3.0 (0.10) 

26 

(0.13) 

36 

(031) 

•1.7 (0.70) 

36 (036) 

S6 (0.66) 

2.9 (064) 

35 (069) 

Medicaid 

56 (069) 

4.4 

(641) 

51 

(0.43) 

33 (066) 

5.9 (0.63) 

56 (150) 

55 (046) 

10.1 (131) 

OSiar 

46 (0.62) 

4.7 

(0,97) 

*3.7 

(1 IT) 

*56 (466) 

•34 (1.35) 

•54 (326) 

63 (2.16) 

•- 

Uninaurad 

26 (061) 

16 

(066) 

36 

(0.71) 

*36 ei2) 

3.6 (167) 

•35 (156) 

2.7 (0.40) 

*26 (0.87) 

PMca ol rasidanca" 











LarpaMSA 

36 (O.tT) 

26 

(061) 

46 

(0.41) 

•2.1 (066) 

4.1 (078) 

2.9 (072) 

34 (031) 

65 (1.16) 

SmalMSA 

36 (0.13) 

SI 

(0.16) 

4.3 

(0.96) 

36 (063) 

3.1 (0.40) 

46 (1.01) 

S6 (030) 

76 (1.13) 

Mot in MSA 

36 (062) 

26 

(067) 

4.7 

(0.52) 

*3.1 (161) 

50 (0.64) 

58 (1.12) 

4.1 (0.58) 

7.3 (1.94) 

Region 











Northaaat 

46 (065) 

S7 

(633) 

57 

(0,67) 

•74 (265) 

2.7 (0.66) 

85 (253) 

36 (0.$6> 

*59 (1.67) 

Midwtat 

4.0 (060) 

S4 

(064) 

46 

(0,57) 

*2.9 (1.04) 

4.6 (0.69) 

4.7 (1.26) 

3.9 (0.50) 

95 (2.31) 

SouSi 

36 (0.14) 

2.6 

(0.18) 

4.4 

(0.35) 

•16 (067) 

S7 (046) 

46 (0.92) 

35 (0.35) 

4.8 (0.97) 

Waal 

26 (016) 

2A 

(063) 

96 

(0.S2) 

•04 (031) 

36 (061) 

*25 (0.68) 

25 (031) 

76 (1.62) 


’ £tfinal> has • nMM ■UnSwS airar «t yiiWr tan 30% and UaUd ba uaad aWi caaton baauta < doaa net aaal tha ilaiWiW el raiab*r cr praeaan. 

-OuaMSriato. 

‘A nudear tamiir eenaW d ena er bkm cMSan Inig wti lae pannW alio «a manad to era anetar and aw taetoyc a l « a deptoi'e paranto to eSSjian ei t)a la a id|i . A l aigli paa t tairtf 
e c n aata ol ena or aara eSdSan Iwig ais» a ai n ol * *dua paaia er towaii. la lato d a» w ralawdX. An untrarrad btotog c al er adepew toady eanaa ii tt ana er laera r ts a an rvng am tae pararai a»io 
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M M maned <» ve aMewr and «• baefettee «> •deeM pMn* » «Me«n n a* iMiy: A UmiM iMSir cpiwiM* e «n* or mof* cMdnn Mie Mh a bategletl or MepM ptNrt and «ri 
maMod oUneMM tdto an aerred i» ore arweer. A oo tefcare tMly canaaii e< ore «t mora cM*an Mng «0i a aetoeoal or aaate>i p ara a t are an maMtd adJi «Ao an oet eb iinQ aiWi ore 
anoeec. JWi o e orert tenOy coteei* ol ore or mon eedtan Mng aet « liaai ore bialoeeol or adotaea pam and a nMad adei An *oder* oocMt of ore or eon cHUtart Mng eiti 
wlMid or unwiMid adJtt ate an ret tmoged or adnOn param. 

’Data an Mood on houoaleld oaannaa a of a oaneaa of te cariian notareiwnwefuad poa naaBce Pnaalanca of aental ra Wd a t en or any Oanlop t aa raa l daky e boaad on aaparata ejaaaona. ^faa 
a doeaor or leaMi p roeiawiel o«ar toM you tet {oMda nama] had neraaf naardoHn^ and liaa a decOor or haae< p r elaoaerel a«ar teat you tM letatfo nariej had any Oder do>aleei n a nM i 
dalay>*Ali r oaa odj aabli atKA prowdad idor w ahcnonboielof efidd raac e n d om. Urdnoarre ad* laapacf B na rte wer d aO n n or any darafeee e n ta l dotty and fcwfy abuelun an net aidUdad In de 
oohm inolad 'M cMean un^ tea H anr told tey ha»a aetaal ratardalon or any danfcpn e raal daey* (aaa Appandg I). 

’irKhidaa Oder ncaa not eeaetaponaatr andctdean erdi irtawn pamdo ao h i atw v taedy nootna. porony ttaua, or haaBi aevarea. 

*Panona ol Hepawo or Laane onge oey 5a of any race or wneoedan ol racaa g aida n y . de m iB tu y 'Wof Wa p iid f or Lneo’roaaneal panonareean notof tdieanicer Laeeoagin. 
nBareaaaolnoa. T^haoonaaa. deeeuaaaofertaraaratareofdeiaraeahoenedeetaa For iiatapli, te caiieafyWetHepnneortaete OlidiorAitemAiienean. an^ nca'etetaMao 
■ tadamd to at •non H epar ac Wacfc* « te Mat 

*Ra<ara M de adumton loMt of te panra «•> te nteer taval el odueaaea ragarean el M pannri aea 
*OeO • Gatenl Edueahonal Dankeman Ngh icheol oeetaiantv dtdema. 

’irderitelon on lendy reoae and penrty oiaiut • tWidiU bom te loot *4007 Hnone Haaitt Iraateoe 9wvay breuMd Farrdy tnooneeanorei Earrtnga Raa. 

*Batad on tunly oeone and taeiiy wa uoao} te U.8. Careua Butaar/a pooarty taaahold i br te pne e n oalandar year *ft»or* panore an detnad aa oatee te penny t raaiwtd ^Ittrpoot* 
ptncna nan neeana ol WOtb e laat teit 200% d te ponrty toaalell *Hoi poor* pataete haw eeorrea M an 200% ol te poserty taaohoM or gnaaar 
*Baaad on a enaien di te Pamdy Con tel aakad eie^ He tamiya heuaa or apanmar i e oared or baatg bou^ nraad, or eonaaed by tone Oder arranoamart (taa appordDi ■). 
** O Mie t aten ollealtinaiaineaooianct MbaaadonahemcPr y olnineeya an nan f aMtetlai, OaraoreadPtaen tenoretypaeihia lt i inautaneaeanaeaenadtothalroiapprepr ee 
eatagory e te heraac * y Tha caatgoty ~UMnouia^ indudta paraont ate had re iwreapa at <aai at teaa who had ar% tnden HtaVi Strwoa tareagt or had arty a pawn plan that pad ter ana 
lypa ol taivna aueh at acobtret or dtntal can (taa Appanda tv 

”MSA e m atepoaia n iit Wttr al area. Large USAt haw a pepbaaen tot cd t aiflton ormon: tmal MS At haw a pepbtiort oat el lata ten i aOBtA Ttet » VISA* eer eWM ol panere not (hang m 

a mabopoWan tttdidcal an* 

SOURCE COONCNS. HtbontI Mobti Iraarvna Swwy; 2001 -2007. 
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TabI* 19. Fraquanclas d childran undar aga 18 with an impatrmanl or haallh problem tbal limits crawling, walking, running, or playing, by 
family structure and by salaclad charactarlstlcs: UnNad States. 2001-2007 



AlcMdran 

underage 

18 with an 




Family struclure' 




Selected cheractertelica 

thailarata 
crewing, 
walldng. 
runnmg, or 
Pls»w0 

Nudaar 

Sin^ 

parent 

Unmamad 
biological 
or adopava 

Btonded 

Cohabdno 

Extended 

Other 

TetaP 

I.AGS 

610 

326 

Number m thousands* 

21 164 


283 

60 

Sex 

Male 

721 

256 

170 

•11 

89 

17 

149 

30 

Female 

seo 

264 

168 

10 

75 

22 

134 

20 

Aoe 

(M yean 

250 

128 

40 

•s 

•10 

•10 

36 

*22 

8-17 yeaie 

1.1S1 

362 

286 

17 

163 

29 

247 

36 

S-11 yeere 

468 

186 

116 

14 

82 

17 

63 

•12 

12-17 yean 

663 

106 

171 

•2 

72 

•12 

164 

24 

HepawK ofipn and race* 

Hoparac or Latno 

216 

61 

48 

•6 

17 

•3 

67 

*13 

Meiocan or 

Mawcan Amaricen 

138 

47 

10 

•4 

•12 

•2 

48 

•7 

Not Hopanic or Laino 

1.187 

449 

278 

16 

148 

36 

216 

46 

Whae. amgle race . . 

$62 

400 

151 

•9 

121 

29 

154 

16 

Stack or Alnean Amenean, angle race 

214 

27 

06 

•6 

21 

•4 

46 

•IS 

ParenTe education* 

Leee dien hi|^ ediool ddoma . 

... 160 

31 

60 

*3 

•13 

•4 

48 

•2 

High school rSploma or QEO* 

374 

108 

88 

•9 

TO 

•14 

83 

■2 

More than hi^ eehool dpioma 

.... 798 

371 

164 

•9 

80 

19 

148 

*17 

Famriy income^ 

Laee than $ 2 OC 00 

364 

48 

186 

•3 

35 

•12 

62 

•19 

$20.000-S34.a9S 

267 

70 

88 

•6 

31 

*7 

$9 

16 

S06.000-4$4.aM 

260 

120 

33 

•7 

44 

•11 

60 

•5 

856.000-874.090 

182 

09 

14 

•3 

26 

*3 

20 

•7 

87S.OOOormon 

... 280 

164 

•s 

•2 

28 

•8 

73 

•13 

Poverty elalua* 

Poor 

364 

57 

ISO 

•2 

37 

•11 

79 

•19 

Near poor 

361 

117 

97 

•10 

SO 

•14 

76 

16 

Not poor 

ese 

337 

70 

•V 

76 

•14 

129 

‘72 

Home leiture eMue* 

^med or bang bought 

666 

390 

106 

•14 

100 

12 

199 

36 

Rented 

497 

90 

212 

•7 

46 

27 

84 

22 

Some other emneemeM 

38 

•12 

•$ 

•- 

•to 


•6 

•2 

Health nauratwe oovetaoe'^ 

Pnvale 

TOO 

362 

102 

•7 

68 

•10 

132 

•7 

Medicaid 

556 

112 

190 

•10 

62 

19 

119 

44 

Other 

31 

13 

•9 

•- 

•2 

•1 

•5 

•I 

Urmauiad 

105 

23 

24 

•3 

•12 

•9 

28 

■6 

Place of reeidetwe" 

Large MSA 

387 

06 

126 

•6 

48 

•9 

88 

•16 

Smal MSA 

728 

323 

133 

•12 

64 

20 

146 

28 

Not ti MSA 

288 

01 

67 

•4 

62 

•10 

48 

•16 

Region 

Northeast 

212 

76 

46 

•2 

•15 

•11 

52 

•12 

MkiMeel 

387 

1S« 

94 

•3 

61 

*0 

61 

•13 

South 

SOI 

170 

121 

•10 

TO 

13 

97 

20 

WSet 

301 

100 

66 

•6 

27 

•6 

73 

•14 


* E«imw hM • >«<■•«• Mwidird MW «f grMiw Sma 90% anS UieUd uMd o*! cawMn bKMM « Oom net mm m HMdarSt el wlWiety er araoWM 
.OuMMyMW. 
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'a tamiy oorMi* ol on* cr mor* cMdNn Kcig MOt »MO pawn «rfio manwd to on* anoOMT wid ar* botogsai or «4spM« pw»nto U d4**n « V« lanlic A •ngto.paiiiM ImMit 
oonaMa o< ona or mor* cMdran hmg «<h a am^ *M (ntata or ianMl*. raMaad or unraMad). An unmawad tWegtcal or adepiwa Camay eoriai it aotonaer meraolaldiart aaaparaniawfto 

ara iw mamad la on* arx*«« and ata b wlog i aloraaap>t»a paratwatoal oMdrana>t<a la ait ^ Ablandadtawty o onaali olona ormoraehdaranawruaitiaaioiBgl ea tor a dca iw a parataarrtan 
unralaNd aiapparara atio ara aiatnad la on* anodiar. A oohaMng lartiy oorwaia ot on* or not* oMdian anriQ aidi a bioasgioai or ado(M« paran and art iMaMM adidl wao ara oohaWirig aah on* 
arwtMT An Miandad larnly oenaNi* ol on* or rnor* <M**A (wng wSt ai Inaai an* Hotogieal at adopav* p«*M and a talaiad adiA An 'odwr' lainiy oanaiM* ol on* or tner* ohMran anno w«i 
taaaad at iraalaiad adL*i mtio at* nw bWojieal at adepav parartia 

*C>Bta at* Maad on hauaahold fdarnaii** ol a tanvia of t>* OMilan noranaaaiterMAtad popuMnn. Pr*M<ar«a ol anpavnataa or haalt> praMraa toauMno In aelMy Maaona w baaad on a quaalon 
M ai*«d. 't>aa* leMd** natnaj nava art anpaainani at »**«> proMatn dial taaia (Matiat) aMly la eraad. wBlu tun. or playr A tomtadpaabl* adul paoMdad vdermauen on baM Ol <Md 
raapondara*. Urfenaana adh i**p*cl to anpairmanl* and toirdy aaueajt* aw nol aidudad ai Iha eakann laPaiad 'AS tfid»an laidat ap* IP aMh an anpaanart toal Ma ctaa^ig. anda n q. nmnq. or 
ptoiwo ' (aa* AppandB I). 

Vduda* otiar raoa* nal aiio*ai lapar a atoy and ohMran aMt mknaatn patatfa adwraacot latidy ttoomai povarty aiaiua. or haalti aiauranc* Addinnally. waitoara antin a ad c lad tnarariatwaca may 
not add to toaato bacaua* al tmaidng 

*P*r*on* tl Itapara* ot Latotoongm mayb* olatiy raoa oroomdmaaonaliao**. Santatly. to* caMpory *Nol HNpaaae or Ladno* talar* to dl paraan* aho at* nal ol Hapaaac at Lavw ongM. 
lapatdaa* al taoa To 6* opncM. to* lain uaa* ahataar vacatona o< to* lann* ahaan In to* UMa. Far awtnpto. ih* eawpary *Ma( Hapane at uana Haefc at Aincan Amattoan. ainpia laoa* to to* lafetoa 
a tatortad to aa •non.ltapante BtodT to to* laid. 

*R*toi* to to* adwcaaen tovatol toa paraw arito to* laghar toval al adueaaen. tagardda* o< toad patanr* apa 
*aCO ■ Oanairt Edjcaaonto OavotopmaM M(to tolwol aqMtoney dpwnm 

'kdormaaon an larnPy awam* and pavatly a to la * la cMaaiad (tow ffw 2001^007 M aaetml Haalto Mamaw Saavay Impulad Family taoamaiParaenal Earntopa Fiaa 

^aaadonliwdyaieonwandlainlyattauatogihaU.8. C an n ia fluraatfa povarty to radwtoa tot toaptawoaa r aton d a t yaat. *0*01* pataona at* dalnapaa baton to* powarty totaahgld *Waar poet* 
parton* h*«a otooma* ol lOO%to laa* toan 200% o> to* povariy tvaahoM ^tol poor* paraona haa* moorn** toai aa* 200% ol to* pavatly taaatodd or praalat. 

*B***d on a quaiiwn to to* Faady Oar* PW aahad atoapiar Pw la tn P/a noua* or apar u nara l* anaiad or batop boupM. laaaad. or ooctpwd by aow* otoar atranpamara (aa* Appantoa R). 
"CtoMtoeaUon ol ha al to mauiano* oavarapa m baaad an a hwt a totiyal wu iu aly aadaalta caiaponaa toaiaona lalto mot* toan on* typ* ol haadh toauano* «wr* aaatpnad la ih* Ptal apptopna to 
caaapety to to* taatatony Tb* caaapoty "Vrinaaaad' toduda* pataon* Kiw Dad no oavarap* aa am aa too** nito bad ar% Indton H**p> 9*r«ia* oovarap* or had aidy a ptnwa pton toai paid tot ana 
lypa at aarvioatuohaa Boadarai or danW oat* (aaa Appandw 
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Table 20. Percentages («vith star>dard errors) of children under age 16 with an impairment or heatth problem that Hnrlts crawHlng. walking, 
running, or playing, by family structure and by selected characteristics; United States. 2001-2007 



Alchddran 
under age 
16 with an 
enpekmeni 
mat IMU 
aaewtg. 
weJUng, 
rwmaig. or 
pteymg 




Famfy fbuewe 





Salecled chanKtartsfles 

Nudew 

smgie 

parent 

Unmanlad 
biological 
or adoptive 

Blended 

CotubWr^ 

Exiended 

Otier 

Total* 

16 (0.06) 

1.4 (0.09 

2.7 

(0.17) 

Percent* (atanderd error) 
2.0 (045) 24 (029 

1.7 (dSI) 

2.0 

(0.19 

26 (1X46) 

$#■ 

Male 

16 (009) 

1.4 (0.12) 

2.9 

(02$) 

*14 (046) 

2.8 (0.49 

14 (046) 

2.1 

(0.19 

24 (0.64) 

FemWa 

1J (009) 

14 (Oil) 

2.6 

(024) 

2.1 (041) 

2.4 (0.49 

24 (041) 

2.0 

(0.19 

26 (0.59) 

Age 

O^yean 

12 (010) 

1.1 (0.14) 

1.6 

(027) 

*47 (044) 

*0.7 (025) 

*14 (041) 

1.1 

(0.19 

*44 (141) 

6-17 yeara 

22 (0.06D 

14 (0.10) 

3.0 

(021) 

4.1 (143) 

3.1 (049 

14 (0.39 

2.3 

(0.19 

2.1 (943) 

S-11 yeera 

1.7 (O10) 

14 (0.12) 

24 

(027) 

44 (146) 

32 (041) 

14 (a46) 

14 

(049 

*1.5 (954) 

12-17 yeara 

2.7 (012) 

2.1 (0.17) 

3.8 

(041) 

*24 (149 

3.0 (044) 

*14 (049) 

24 

(049 

26 (969 

Hwparuc ongin and race* 

Hnpenlc or UMno 

14(010) 

1.1 (0.14) 

2.3 

(041) 

‘14 (049 

1.7 (049 

‘04 (036) 

1.7 

(049 

*2.5 (067) 

MsMcan Of Maacan American 

14(012) 

12 (0.16) 

14 

(049 

*1.7 (049 

*14 (046) 

*06 (046) 

14 

(04$) 

‘1.7 (069 

Not HiapMc or Uino 

24 (007) 

14 (0.09 

2.8 

(029 

22 (041) 

2.7 (049 

1.9 (a37) 

2.2 

(0.19 

26 (062) 

WMe. aingle race 

24 (009) 

14 (Oil) 

2.9 

(029 

*14 (049 

2.9 (046) 

22 (0.46) 

2.4 

(049 

1.9 (066) 

Black or AMcen Amertcan. alnde fsce 

24 (0.16) 

12 (029 

24 

(029 

*3.1 (146) 

24 (0.79 

*1.1 (041) 

1.9 

(049 

24 (064) 

Paranra education* 

Leas man achool dploma 

14(014) 

1.1 (029 

3.0 

(046) 

*12 (044) 

*2.6 (0.96) 

*04 (a42) 

1.7 

(044) 

*14 (966) 

tech actwd (Sploma or OED* 

24 (016) 

1.6 (024) 

2.6 

(049 

*22 (044) 

3.9 (0.69 

*1.7 (0.62) 

2.2 

(047) 

*16 (0.76) 

More tian hlipi school dHAoma 

14 (006) 

1.4 (0.09 

2.7 

(025) 

*22 (0.79 

2.0 (029 

24 (049 

2.1 

(0.19 

*36 (149 

Famty hceme' 

Leas than 120.000 

24 (017) 

1.6 (0.39 

32 

(026) 

*0.9 (047) 

52 (141) 

*24 (0.74) 

2.9 

(0.39 

4.0 (1.19 

S20.000-634.9W 

24 (017) 

1.7 (02$) 

2.6 

(046) 

*2.1 (049 

2.7 (0.59 

*14 (056) 

2.4 

(0.37) 

3.0 (069 

S35.000-664.9W 

24 (0.16) 

1.8 (029 

14 

(046) 

*24 (149 

2.6 (0.74) 

*2.1 (a7i) 

2.1 

(0.36) 

•0.9 (043) 

S66.000-S74.9W 

1.7 (016) 

1.6 (021) 

22 

(066) 

•24 (1.76) 

22 (047) 

•1.1 (a64) 

14 

(049 

•2.1 (066) 

S75.000 or more 

14 (010) 

1.1 (Oil) 

*0.9 

(043) 

*24 (2.15) 

1.6 (049 

*14 (06$) 

1.7 

(045) 

*2.9 (149 

Powarty atatua* 

Poor 

2.7 (017) 

1.7 (0.39 

32 

(041) 

*0.7 (069 

44 (1.06) 

*24 (0.79 

2.7 

(0.34) 

*3.1 (064) 

Near poor 

24 (016) 

2.0 (027) 

2.9 

(043) 

*24 (O.M) 

3.1 (0.79 

*2 4 (aes) 

2.1 

(049 

26 (064) 

Notpoor 

14(0.07) 

1.3 (0.09 

90 

(028) 

*22 (0.77) 

2.0 (049 

*14 (a42) 

1.7 

(0.17) 

*24 (0.71) 

Home tenure atatua* 

Owned or being bought 

14 (0.06) 

1.4 (0.09 

24 

(046) 

34 (144) 

24 (044) 

14 (a36) 

2.0 

(0.19 

24 (061) 

Ranted 

24 (012) 

14 (029 

2.9 

(023) 

*12 (049 

24 (0.S9 

2.1 (0.46) 

2.1 

(044) 

34 (066) 

Some other arrangomeni 

2.7 (063) 

*2.0 (0.69 

*2.3 

(047) 

•- 

*7.3 (4.16) 

•- 

*3.1 

(1.39 

*26 (2.09 

MeaWi kMurance oouerage'* 

PrivaM 

14 (0.07) 

1.3 (0.09 

2.1 

(023) 

*2.0 (0.79 

22 (041) 

*12 (0.43) 

14 

(0.17) 

*1.1 (049 

Medkald 

2.9 (016) 

2.4 (029 

34 

(026) 

*1.9 (049 

4.3 (047) 

1.9 (0.46) 

2.6 

(047) 

36 (0.76) 

Oltwr 

12 (040) 

1.7 (044) 

*34 

(143) 

•- 

*0.6 (046) 

*24 (1.49 

*2.1 

(0.09 

*16 (149 

Umneured 

14 (0.16) 

08 (0.17) 

22 

(047) 

*3.0 (141) 

*2.0 (0.69 

*2.7 (1.15) 

1.6 

(0.39 

*1.7 (161) 

Pteoe c4 realdartce'' 

Large MSA 

12(012) 

1.1 (0.14) 

2.7 

(026) 

*14 (046) 

3.1 (0.69 

*14 (0.43) 

2.0 

(041) 

*26 (963) 

SmalMSA. 

12 (009) 

14 (Oil) 

2.6 

(026) 

*24 (046) 

24 (041) 

14 (042) 

2.0 

(0.19 

26 (974) 

NotInMSA 

2.1 (0,16) 

1.4 (021) 

32 

(049 

•1.7 (049 

32 (0.S9 

*14 (0.69 

2.2 

(0.36) 

*3.1 (1.06) 

Region 

Nortnoaal 

14 (0.19 

1.1 (0.17) 

2.1 

(043) 

*12 (043) 

‘14 (0.69 

*3.1 (1.19 

^0 

(047) 

•3.7 (1.44) 

Mdweat 

22 (0.16) 

14 (029 

3.3 

(043) 

*1.1 (046) 

32 (0.79 

*14 (ase) 

2.2 

(0.39 

*26 (1.04) 

Soudt 

12 (010 

1.4 (0.19 

24 

(026) 

•24 (1.10) 

2.6 (044) 

16 (047) 

2.0 

t022} 

26 (954) 

VMai 

12 (019 

1.4 (0.17) 

3.0 

(041) 

*24 (066) 

2.1 (0.49 

•14 (044) 

2.0 

(044) 

■2.8 (1.11) 


* Ewweii twe a wMw mndud amr «l graatw Sen 90% and Wieiat ba uaad wOi eaySen eacauaa a Saaa nei fnaat tia Ma ndeW af NiMaay « waoaes 
-OuanMir lais 

'Anudtar laawy na twi H al ana ar mota dUdraa M^q wW wo pamaa Ww m mawiad w oaa arwew tad ■*» b Mfapca l w aae saw a paiaMa a al chisan tn tna iwBiy. A wiQt paiaw tawSy 


aafMtaalana' 
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«• not iMmad b on* nawr and bMto^eil c( adoplm pmdl* t» ii « tw kfniy. A WwiM («n<y ccr*M of on* er nwf* tfMan Iwig <Mi • taoto^oil or adoplM* pww> an 

ura*IMM iMpporor* ntw ar* ntmod W on* tno«i«r. A c o txMng tMBly eenbm of on* or mot* «M*«o iMng Mti • M>0eb or adopOri p*r*t« and an umaMad aM «tio ai* cofiMng «•) ott* 
lotnt An *« >andad lamay w nw m i c< on* or mow tfiOan Nwg *i>i al laa* on* bobpcaf or adoQfn* p«f*M and a raiMad **<■ An •otwr* fdndy eonaia ia of on* or mot* dbiran fcdng nWi 
t*i*)*d ot (mMad aduli* Bdio at* nei Mfogicaf or *doplM pMnb. 

*[)al* at* ba**d ot> h eu ibiel d mawytow* of a ta nfli of *i* owlb' matanaaiuaonalaad pc a i U a iw f> »itbw<ca «a nipantn«t *t or**a»>ptoMarB* ta atfbtatactdfyama ai emaiabaia d ena ia iaiaon 
tM aafUd. *Oo** (cMd'a n*tna| h*«* an ltr»a«i**nc cr ti*a» ptoMam bai ImAa [iMihar] aMir b oanl. m*. rwA or pbyT A tooadaapiaMi adul proMdad adetmbien on bahad ft oAM 
taap o n d irat. Ontawan* abi taapael b ■npamawi and bbiy ainjeba* ar* net rofudad n dt* eefiMn Mbabd 'Al tf iadf*i*i (Mdar ag* tl *dti an anpaitmani twa bna* eta ndng. wteng, nawwi^ at 
pblA«'<aa*a<bwi«al». 

^bctudaa odw iw** net iMain npataaafy and <MO*n oati laibnain paMnTa •dwaaon. bniy meonb. pwaRy Mi*a*. or h*a«t inatfane*. 

*P*(aon* of Hap ante or lam* ongfn may b* of any no* at eoitbinaien of rae**. t« eaiiBery *Noi Hiip—c or Labb' rabra b tt paraon* <d» at* nei of Hapar*; or Labw oitgln. 

ragardoa* of t*o* Tobo c ana**. b* taM uaa* ifwrbt aatabna of tb brm* ibown r> b* tabb. For aWrvb. b* oabgery Hof Hapne orUdnobbdiorAbeanAt*arB*n. aatgb t*e*‘ at tb HMa* 
■ rofanad b a* 'nenllbiaeae bladt* an b* bb- 

* n obta b b* •daeabon bvb of b* pannf wb tb fa^bt bwof of •ducaberv lagatdaa* of baf paranfa ag*. 

*OtP m dtrmut Edb r ai c nb Oatobpnb r a taph adbof aq b tafanc y dpiet— . 

'Baaod on btndir noon* and fanfy am uaaig b* U. 8 . Canau* Bwaatfa pa«*riy bratfwidi br b* p(*M0«* eabadar year ^oor* paraona ar* daiaad a* b*b> b* porar^ braahdtt tfaw poor* 
paraana haa* bcenb* of a00% b laa* ban 800% of b* paratiy b n aafbld ^fot poor* paraena baa* ineenba baf at* >00% of b» patatb br*bbM ar gwabt 
^aaod on a quoabon w ib Fatady Cor* Pbl adbd ibaPbr b* bird/a haia* ot apanabna b oarrbd or baaig bot^t lanbd. or ooeidbd by aana abar attangamara {a** Appandti i). 
'*Cb*a 4 ioaben of b*ab> rmtim tataraga • baaod on a hbra wl i ) of rt—bly laebiai* ebigoiba. Paraana «b mot* ban ana typ* of barib bawane* **t* apdgtbd la b* lt*i ippiopnaai 
cafagoty ai Pb Hwateny Ttia nabgnrif "llranaiaaif antrtai panira atn had nn ntniwpi aa —I a* tbnaa idri batl nn>]i briar lliadi flanr* miatbia iit tbrl nrfir a ptniab rbn baffnai bit nna 

lyp* of aamc* awfi a* aeodanb or danbi oat* <aa* Appandn NX 

*'M&A ■ mabopcMan ibbabcb ai»n tatg* MSAa haw a papubdon am of I wban ar abta; aamd H6 Ab ha«* a pepmabn am of bv tbn t maon Tilnunlfftr nnnabli mtpiririna nrttiTnQln 
a itbUopoHan abbalcal aro*. 

90URCC: COCMCH5. Habonaf Haafb baatvbw Sunby 9001-«or 
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Table 21. Frequencies ol children under age 18 recelvlrtg special education or EtS ter an efflotlonel or behavlorai problem, by lamity 
structure and by selected characteristics: United States. 2tX>1-2007 



Al entaen 
undsr age 
IBracaMng 




FamOy sSuclura' 




Salectad chandartsflcs 

education or 
EIStOTMl 
amoaoret or 
bahavioril 
probisni 

Nuctav 

Sm^ 

parent 

Unmanlad 

bioiogical 

oradopeva 

BIsndad 

CofuMng 

EJCIandad 

OPiar 

Total* 

1.336 

296 

303 

Number In Pouaands* 

16 147 

76 

290 

lie 

Sen 

Male 

076 

217 

302 

•12 

07 

$0 

212 

76 

FemMe 

360 

79 

91 

•4 

SO 

18 

70 

40 

Age 

0^ years 

66 

36 

18 

•a 

•3 

•s 

•14 

•12 

6-t7 years 

1.247 

261 

375 

•14 

144 

70 

277 

106 

S-tt years 

soo 

161 

202 

•11 

60 

36 

00 

41 

t2>17 years 

.... 646 

no 

173 

•3 

64 

35 

176 

66 

Hiapaisc origin ard race* 

Hapanic or LaSno 

102 

36 

50 

*5 

•13 

•5 

57 

•16 

MsMcan or Msdcan American 

96 

2$ 

16 

•2 

•0 

•1 

25 

•14 

Not HlapMc or Uino 

1.143 

2S8 

334 

•10 

134 

70 

234 

100 

MAMa. single race 

767 

227 

177 

•0 

110 

53 

157 

56 

Stack or AMcen Amertcan. tUide race 

280 

16 

126 

•2 

16 

•12 

66 

38 

Paranrs eeucaOon* 

Leas Plan tclioot dplema 

206 

17 

60 

•1 

•11 

21 

61 

•s 

Hich achool (Sploma er OED* 

342 

63 

110 

•6 

48 

16 

62 

•6 

More tian hi|^ school dHAoma 

607 

216 

165 

•0 

66 

37 

143 

42 

Psmty SKome' 

Leas Plan 820.000 

. . 360 

31 

239 

■3 

•14 

•15 

63 

24 

820.000-«»d.9W 

263 

46 

73 

•3 

32 

•20 

66 

33 

835.000-864.000 

233 

56 

60 

•4 

30 

14 

52 

16 

865.000-874.000 

154 

56 

•10 

•3 

•21 

•5 

34 

•14 

875.000 or more 

276 

106 

•14 

•2 

•41 

•12 

74 

26 

Povarty status* 

Poor 

306 

36 

202 

•3 

•to 

•15 

67 

34 

Nsar poor 

330 

SI 

107 

•5 

46 

31 

67 

32 

Notpoor 

506 

206 

64 

•0 

63 

30 

137 

61 

Home tenure status* 

Owned or tielng bought 

774 

226 

122 

•5 

90 

24 

200 

06 

Ranted 

523 

60 

260 

•11 

43 

49 

62 

16 

Some other arrangsmeni 

36 

•6 

•11 

•- 

•5 

•2 

•8 

•2 

Healti Siaurance cowarsga** 

Prtvata 

.... 546 

160 

no 

•3 

82 

•16 

122 

19 

Msddaid 

666 

73 

247 

•0 

53 

47 

144 

93 

Oltiar 

25 

•12 

■7 

•1 

•3 

•1 

•1 

•1 

UtSnaured 

01 

20 

21 

•3 

•0 

•11 

22 

•5 

Place of raaidanoa*' 

Largs MSA 

396 

64 

164 

•4 

25 

16 

02 

20 

SmalMSA. 

662 

168 

163 

•0 

TO 

36 

154 

67 

IMPiMSA 

277 

63 

67 

•3 

47 

21 

45 

31 

Region 

tdorPieasI 

3t3 

77 

100 

•0 

24 

16 

06 

21 

Mdwest 

331 

72 

74 

•3 

45 

•22 

74 

40 

SouPi 

466 

94 

ISO 

•4 

54 

24 

07 

36 

VMst 

.... 226 

53 

62 

•1 

•23 

11 

54 

21 


* Etensn Iwt 4 was a mnart emr «l gratM* Sen 90% end trieia} b* uMd wVi ceuSen eaceuM a Seat nai maai te u ndeda of raiMday er araaaen 
-OuanMr iai« 

'Anudtar awry na tea ir al ana ar mota aUdran M^q am aao parara eHo era maned >» oaa anatar ana ■*» b naagea l «r ■dc da i e pmma a al cresan a Be awdy. A paaw awSy 


iBwaclana' 
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m* not iMTiMd b on* wwOwt wid ti* t iw byj l c( •doptn* pawM to *■ <n ti* km^. A ttonM tontoy e w nto of on* or nwf* tftoOon Iwig oiti • tooto g w f or oJoplw parort an 

uniptotoO iMpp*f»rl ntw or* anntod to otw onoOtor. A ccftoMng tonly ecraiito Of on* or mer* M**e tong wOi • OntoOeaf or ■dapOii parM ard on unf*laM4 oM «tto oi* « * hob«ng «*h on* 
onotiw. An o o tonOod tarniir CBnaali of on* or m«* cMOon Mng aiOi ol toad on* too top co t or adoptn* paraH and * ratotod adA An ’oOar* tonfy oorwato of on* or moto dtolran Mng ntBi 
roioiad or miaaad oduOa ntio or* iM biotogiaal or adopOK* poranto. 

^Dal* or* b ot a d or* h au aaf wW adarvawa of o aoaoto of tiaciMtan nianraaiuiona>fad population. n a o ato t flfap*ctotadut o oonoroarl|r»*ar»araonaaraeoa lafe***d onModuatoonaoi dm 
Farmy Cot* tiai oakod I any oMdan loidar ag* tamoaforniy ueantofl 9p*eial Cducaaan or BSond. • to. 'iMOar h*or an* taeatood tiaa* aardea* b*eau** ol an oMtonaf o> b*>ia«Wral 
probl w A toipnAiaBaiOlt odd! proddad r da wn Mon on talafi of eftod ta ap ondanto Urteioan* adto laapaei to racagf of apaeat odueaoon and torniy atrueua or* nof toeludad in to* oolunri l aoalad 
*AI tf ddian iaid*i ap* id raoowino ipocaf aducawn or BS lor an onaaonai or bofiaworil proUam*(ao*Appanttal|. 

*lnduda*odtor laeaaooiaAeaniopaMfalyandcMtoanMti vdtooanpanrraodueaaon. hmly inecwto. por* t ty or h*ato>n*tr a nea. Adddonaty, r»orto*taaita>iali fi adcftoactoraadainoy 
not add to tototo baeauB* ol roMag. 

‘Panon* of Hap ant or Udno onpm may b* ol any im or eontooaaon of raoa*. aadarly. *■ oaiiaory tiai llitoiarar or Utov* ralan to tol paoon* who ar* noi of H^arK or Uk» onpM. 
lagofldai* of 1*0* 1b b* eonoa*. Sw Wd uaaa aheitoi varMona of tw tonh* i*«wn at to* MM*. For aangto. *• eatopory -NM Hapanc or Udito Hack or Aftcnn Aiaanean. Nigto me*' ai tto ■Mao 
a rtoanad to a* ‘nan Hapanic bfacK* to ti* totf. 

*Rator* to to* onXcoaon tooai of tw parani wdh to* N^wr lawto of odueaMrv toB ni Jaa ii of toad patanfa ag*. 

*0C0 ia Q anai to Edacaional Oavotopmard lagh aeliocd ag to ialaK y di^enio 

'irdormadton on iamdy aioon* and povariy atolu* * etdaaiad fecn to* 2001*4007 H alonal Hatoto traannaw Smay lapaaad Fandy InooraaiParaonaf Earning* Fla* 

*Ba*ad on lanaty toooniaand tondy ag* uatop to* Conan* awaai/* po<any toraahoida ler to* pr*<deu* cadandar yaar Taor paraana ara datead aa batow to* poratoy toraalwto, “Naarpoor* 
parton* haw* noonto* of MOtoto laaatoan dOOtoof toapowaiiy toraafwld poor* paraona bawa tocomaa tool ara 200% of to* powani toraahold or graaiar 
*ga**d on a quaaiwn to to* Faindy Oor* tool aabad atoatoar to* tond/a twuaa or apaiMni * oanad or baag beigFA tontod. ar oeagtod by *0*1* otoar atoangamard (*** Appandto B . 
"Ctoaadieabori of haatoi rauiano* rrmataQ* » baaad on a hiatatchif of mraady aaobaai* eddagorwi, n ation* wtoi nor* toan on* typa <d haadto atotoanta war* aaiipnad to to* tnl appriprato 
cmofiy to to* haiaw h y Th* tangary -yi’toinid* rnetodat paraana adw had na etoang* a* wad a* too** who bad <ady todan H$tth Sardea BWiragi ar had ordy • ptMi* pton toai pad ter on* 

''MSA<nia>opoWaniiabiiicalwanLafgaMSAahawaapeputolBnaitaofifBBonortoora;*nddlid8A*hawaapcpubdiBnataaaf>aaatanifntocri-NottoM8Ar8Braia«lparaomneiKtogto 


SOURCE.' COCMCMS. NMtorai Haalh tolwvww Stavay. 2001-2007. 
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Table 22. Percentages (with elandard errors) of children under age 18 reeeivtng special education or EIS for an emotional or behavioral 
problem, by family structure and by selected charecteristics: United Slates. 2001-2007 


AlcMdren 
undM age 

18 reeeiv eig ssuciure' 

aducaMner 

BSIOrw 

emeaenaier Unmamad 

beruMOfsl smote btotogtcel 

Selected diaraaerletea prebtom Nuelaar parent eradoptWe Btended CotkabWng Extended OOtm 


TolaP 


Sex 



0-4 years 

8-17 years 

8-11 years 

12-17 years 

Hiapar^ ort 0 n and raca* 

Hiipantc or UBno 

Mencen or MeMcan Arrwtcan 

Not HWpantc or LaSne 

WNte. tmgia race 

Black or AtrtcanAmencon.emela race . . 

Paronfa odueallen* 

Laos than Ngh acnooi dpioma 

High edttol dpieme or Q££^ 

More Start Ngh school dptorrts 

PamSy Incoma' 

Leas man S20.000 

820.000- 834.000 

836.000- 884.000 

866.000- 874,090 

878.000 or more 

Povarty status* 

Poor 

Nearpoor 

Not poor 

Homa lanua statjs* 

Owned or bamo bought 

nomad 

Some other arrarteontam 


HaalSi maurartca ooveraga** 



Large MSA 
Stittf MSA 
NotmMSA 



PoroenP (standard error) 
3J (020) 1.8 (0l42) 2.3 (0.20) 


18 (0.08) 


2.8 (0.10) 
10 (0.07) 


0.4 (0.06) 

2.4 (0.08) 

2.1 ( 0 . 11 ) 

2.8 (ai3) 


14 (0.12) 
10 (0.12) 
18 (0.08) 
18 (0.00) 

2.8 (018) 


22 (0.10) 

2.1 (0.14) 
18 (0.08) 


30 (0.18) 
22 (0.10) 

1.7 (0.13) 

1.4 (018) 
12 (0.11) 


2.0 (0.10) 

2.1 (0.16) 
14 (0.07) 


1.6 (007) 
24 (0.12) 
28 (082) 


12 (0.07) 
38 (0.17) 
18 (022) 
12 (0 .17) 


1.0 ( 0 . 11 ) 

1.7 (0.00) 
20 (018) 


2.4 (0.17) 
1.0 (014) 
1.7 (0.11) 
14 (Oil) 


0.8 (0.08) 


12 (0.10) 
0.8 (0.08) 


02 (008) 

1.1 (008) 
10 ( 0 . 10 ) 

1.1 (0.13) 


0.6 (0.12) 
0.8 (0.18) 
0.0 (0.08) 
0.0 (0.07) 
0.7 (0.10) 


0.8 (0.18) 

1.1 (0.18) 
08 (0.07) 


1.0 (020) 

1.0 (020) 
0.0 (0.14) 
0.0 (0.18) 
0.7 (008) 


1.1 (022) 
0.0 (0.18) 
08 (0.07) 


0.8 (0.08) 
0.9 (0.14) 
M2 (0.83) 


0.7 (0.06) 

1.6 (023) 
M8 (081) 
0.7 (020) 


08 (ail) 

08 (0.07) 

1.0 (0.1$) 


12 (0.16) 
08 (0.12) 
08 (080) 
0.7 (0.11) 


8.1 (023) 
18 (021) 


a7 (a 16) 

4.0 (028) 

4.1 (a36) 
38 (a33) 


28 (040) 

1.8 (040) 
34 (023) 
34 (a32) 
32 (a34) 


38 (080) 
38 (0.38) 
28 (028) 


4.1 (0.32) 
22 (020) 

2.7 (a62) 

2.9 (a86) 

*24 (0.88) 


48 (028) 

3.1 (027) 
24 (028) 


28 (022) 

3.8 (027) 
*38 (182) 


24 (029) 
44 (023) 
*28 (1.03) 

1.9 (046) 


38 (0.33) 

3.1 (029) 
21 (049) 


4.7 (086) 
26 (038) 
32 (0.33) 

2.9 (0.39) 


*2.1 (064) 
*08 (082) 


*0.3 (020) 
*23 (1.02) 
*3.6 (1.18) 
*2.8 (2.02) 


*1.8 (077) 
*0.9 (061) 
*1.4 (0.80) 
•1.7 (0,69) 
*0.9 (0.77) 


*03 (0.18) 
*1.6 (072) 
*28 (078) 


*1.1 (084) 
* 1.0 ( 0 . 66 ) 
*1.7 (1.06) 
*28 (2.09) 
•t.7 (1.61) 


*1.1 (090) 
*14 (076) 
*18 (076) 


*12 (087) 
*(.7 (056) 


*07 (037) 
*1.7 (062) 
*80 (4.06) 
•27 (2.03) 


*1.0 (0.66) 
*2.0 (087) 
*12 ( 002 ) 


*4.3 (1.69) 
*1.1 (0.64) 
•12 (0.75) 
*02 (025) 


20 (0.48) 

1.6 (0.31) 


*02 (0.12) 

2.9 (0.37) 

2.4 (0.63) 

3.8 (080) 


*1.3 (0.53) 
*14 (0.72) 
26 (0.33) 
26 (0.39) 
21 (0.62) 


*2.1 (0.84) 
27 (0.62) 
22 (0.37) 


*2.0 (0.69) 

2.9 (0.73) 

2.6 (0.59) 
*1.7 (0.66) 
*2.3 (0.71) 


•2.3 (0.72) 
28 (061) 
21 (0.39) 


23 (037) 
2.3 (0.46) 
*26 (2.11) 


2.0 (0.35) 
27 (074) 
*18 (0.68) 
•18 (0.73) 


1.6 (044) 

2.4 (O.a) 

2.9 (088) 


20 (0.76) 
28 (0.60) 
20 (048) 

1.9 (0.56) 


38 (082) 


4.9 (082) 

1.8 (045) 


*08 (081) 
42 (089) 
38 (0.71) 
52 (123) 


*12 (0.52) 
*0.6 (0.56) 
38 (083) 
40 (080) 
*3.1 (106) 


4.6 (1.14) 
20 (0.52) 

3.0 (100) 


*28 (0.92) 

8.4 (181) 

2.6 (0.73) 
*18 (181) 
*32 (144) 


*2.8 (084) 

4.8 (121) 
30 (088) 


2.6 (086) 
38 (0.79) 
*44 (420) 


*1.9 (081) 
48 (086) 
*20 (203) 
•38 (127) 


28 (0.68) 
38 (089) 
27 (107) 


80 (124) 
*3 .7 (123) 
29 (077) 
24 (068) 


21 (0.16) 


3.0 (025) 
12 (0.18) 


18 (021) 
09 (0.18) 

23 (020) 

24 (027) 
27 (0.36) 


21 (0.33) 

22 (029) 
20 (023) 


29 (0.38) 
27 (0.83) 
18 (0.36) 
18 (027) 

1.7 (029) 


20 (0.49) 

1.9 (028) 
18 (020) 


21 ( 020 ) 
21 (024) 
*4.0 (1.36) 


18 (0.18) 
23 (0.38) 
*02 ( 021 ) 
12 (028) 


20 (024) 

21 (024) 
21 (0.38) 


28 (043) 
27 (028) 
20 (027) 
18 (020) 


82 (081) 


68 (084) 
38 (0771 


*24 (1.11) 
*3.7 (144) 

8.7 (0.72) 

60 (ion 

87 (1.18) 


•21 (187) 
*28 (1.12) 
02 (2.19) 


8.1 (109) 
62 (146) 
38 (097) 
*48 (1.60) 
84 (1.87) 


88 (123) 
48 (100) 
84 (ion 


64 (087) 

2.7 (083) 
*40 (389) 


27 (0.72) 
80 (108) 
*20 (183) 
•14 (0.73) 


3.7 fl).7n 
88 (104) 

62 (i.$n 


83 (1.») 
9l1 (2.00) 
26 (078) 

4.1 (0.94) 


*04 (0.13) *22 (077) 

26 (0.19) 81 (078) 

24 (028) 4.9 (092) 

27 (026) 7.1 (1.14) 


* Cantsle has a rrtmirs tattdad «n«t d grsMr tan 30% ard tlwiM be tasd eetaen bseatae ■ dees ttol naat the iUndwdi of raiMbecy or pfoo aw t- 
-Otanshiaia. 

'A nu dist hmtf c ora wn of ora or more cHIdsn Iwtgaait sue persna alto era named t» one snctar md as bt c it t y c el oradopStaparenatodlcMIPao tttaPm4)r. A a npe paste t a ttiy 
oor a a u or ora or mors chMstt Sring nfti a wtpsseei (mis or Isiruls. rshtid or tmataod). An leessnad bdag ta i or sdapsta laeay eonaat d ora or now cMdan bring Mti lao psrartt mho 
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« nor* «hM*n Mng w • 4 ap*M* paw* tfld W) 



^Dm» an baaad «n hawwwM inmt w* ol a tampla <t tia wi<lm fwnw ta aacwa to ad pctuatw* fliciaot oi 9 aaal or antf nwMreoA MrvtoM (EIS) ■ band on lao quaatior« ai Via 

Famlv Con M aaiiad I ary eMdwn laidar ap* 1 * m tw (wn*y taotnad Spaoal Cdaeaton or PS and. ■ to. iMwr ha e> M nooMod titM oontoM bacauM «l an amownal or baha««o(al 
pnblw A>nna)mpiaiaaaOj«pn%>dad adomolerionbanolclcMa laopondar aa UiSaoanaainaoaaiB ncap» W apacm aiSanaon and 1air>iya»wcMa an ao«ind>idad>nS»a«ol>ian lab Had 
*AI cMOan tfMar aga IS tapaamg ipacnt a d u r a iiw ' or ElS lor an anobonal or barnno ral proOtan* 0 aa Aaaawai tV 

*Pataona of Ibipam or Ladno origin any ba d any taoa or oawMtaaan of raoaa. Sardarti; t« eawpory *Noi Ibiparac or Ladne* raiara w M paraona laha aaa not of HMpane or laano ongn. 
ng ar dnaa of laoa. 1b bo oonaaa. tn taifl uaaa tbonar vannna of Sn wnna alio«n ta tn oua. For aanpia. t* eaiagory *No( Ib i pa m or laano HaA or Mnean Antanean. aaigla taoa* ai Pw acaar 


*natar»toOnadwcaaon loaaloltiaparaMwaMha M^nrlawaiof adueadoa raowtfaaa of M paranf a apa 
*OtP n Oamtal EdM c abonaf O aralaornani hipt adiool apanianc y dgfona. 

'MomMBon on lainfy woorao Md peuntiy man ■ oOnrad bom Ha ga>t-a007 HAarl HadH Marmar Survay laipuiad Famly ineorad O anond Camnga FPaa. 

*>aaad on tarnfy tioorao and fandy ada uafng Oia U 6 . Canaua Ouraa^fa poratiy b radio M i hr bia pndOHO oafandar yaar. •Poor' panona ara ddlnad aa baton Ha poaor y diraaiield ~Naar poor* 
paraord hava awoonaot 140% lo laaa HangeOHofHa p ooarlygaa ah oiai Tlof poor* patacoa haaa ai o enaa thai an 800% of Ha po<ar% taa af iold or pnaaar 
* 6 oaad on a guaanon atPiaFandy CaraHd aa fcad afdHar Ha lamf/o fio a aa or a p an m aw t m oaaiad or baing botgW. naaad, or o rwg iad by aoma oHar a m nganan taoa a pp a ntr b) 
"Oaaafcaido of l iaall i an aaa r w a co aa r apa ia baaad on a hnr a tdr y of mdraly a a r idai'a oaPagortaa. f %raona wdi awra Han ona lyga of haaSh nawanoa aan aaalgnadloffd Iralappropnala 
c adgory H tn hnnretiy Tha eaiagory ^J r d w— f aidudaa p a n on o i aHe bad no c oiia ra ga aa ml aa Hoaa who bad arty H^n Haath Sanaca cw ioiaga at bad etdy a prtnala pdn Hd pard for eaa 
lypaof aaMoaaootiaaaaodaMaor danidoan faaa Appandd 16. 

"MS* ta mabopaldn anaaaod ana Uaga MSAo hara a popuMon ana of 1 <n*on or mcaa: aaiag uSAa nava a popuheon ana of laaa Han i Mtov IM n USA' ooradia of paraera noi bmp « 
a moMpeaian udtaboal ana 


SOURCE CCIONCHS.NaaoralHaaaHbaarMow8wway,MOl-t007. 
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Table 23. Frequencies of children under age 18 with vision problems, by family structure and by selected characteristics: United States, 
2001-2007 



Ail chiidren 
under age 

18 with 
vision 
probiems 




Family stmcture' 




Selected characteristics 

Nuclear 

Sirtgle 

parent 

Unmarried 
biological 
or adoptive 

Blended 

Cohabiting 

Extended 

Other 

TotaP 

1,706 

634 

378 

Number in 

20 

thousands^ 

166 

61 

360 

67 

Sex 

Male 

897 

352 

196 

■11 

93 

39 

169 

38 

Female 

810 

282 

182 

•9 

73 

42 

191 

29 

Age 

0-4 years 

180 

101 

21 

■3 

■7 

■8 

31 

•9 

5-17 years 

1,526 

533 

357 

17 

159 

73 

329 

58 

5-11 years 

708 

303 

155 

■11 

78 

33 

105 

24 

12-17 years 

818 

230 

202 

■6 

81 

40 

224 

35 

Hispanic origin and race'* 

Hispanic or Latino 

339 

110 

73 

■5 

25 

16 

91 

16 

Mexican or Mexican American 

213 

80 

38 

•1 

22 

■7 

57 

8 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

1,367 

523 

305 

15 

141 

63 

269 

51 

White, singie race 

973 

449 

152 

■11 

113 

40 

162 

27 

Biack or African American, singie race 

291 

34 

137 

•4 

20 

■18 

57 

22 

Parent's education® 

Less than high schooi dipioma 

275 

58 

94 

■2 

14 

28 

75 

•4 

High schooi dipioma or QED® 

422 

136 

105 

■7 

50 

27 

90 

•7 

More than high schooi dipioma 

952 

440 

164 

■11 

100 

26 

190 

•21 

Famiiy income^ 

Less than $20,000 

424 

76 

225 

■3 

•14 

27 

64 

15 

$20,000-$34,999 

368 

122 

86 

■8 

44 

•22 

71 

■15 

$35,000-$54,999 

320 

123 

40 

■2 

43 

17 

75 

•20 

$55,000-$74,999 

212 

94 

•18 

•5 

26 

•7 

55 

•6 

$75,000 or more 

383 

219 

•9 

•2 

39 

•7 

96 

•11 

Poverty status® 

Poor 

438 

86 

198 

■2 

20 

29 

84 

18 

Near poor 

444 

142 

92 

•9 

54 

26 

93 

29 

Not poor 

824 

405 

88 

•8 

92 

26 

183 

20 

Home tenure status® 

Owned or being bought 

1,039 

483 

115 

•12 

108 

32 

242 

47 

Rented 

626 

134 

247 

■8 

55 

48 

115 

18 

Some other arrangement 

38 

■14 

16 

*- 

■2 

■1 

■3 

■2 

Heaith insurance coverage'® 

Private 

917 

434 

126 

■7 

105 

26 

203 

■16 

Medicaid 

645 

110 

208 

■10 

39 

41 

98 

39 

Other 

38 

•14 

■6 


■5 

•4 

■8 

•- 

Uninsured 

202 

74 

38 

■3 

■17 

■10 

49 

■11 

Piace of residence" 

Large MSA 

546 

158 

144 

■4 

50 

31 

131 

28 

Smaii MSA 

825 

362 

163 

9 

76 

21 

168 

24 

Not in MSA 

336 

113 

71 

•7 

39 

29 

62 

■15 

Region 

Northeast 

302 

145 

62 

•1 

■11 

•10 

61 

•13 

Midwest 

442 

159 

104 

*6 

47 

24 

86 

•16 

South 

638 

213 

146 

*10 

72 

26 

142 

29 

West 

324 

117 

67 

*3 

35 

21 

72 

9 


' Estimate has a relative standard error greater than 30% and should be used with caution because it does not meet the standards of reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

'A nuclear family consists of one or more children living with two parents who are married to one another and are biological or adaptive parents to all children in the family. A single-parent family 
consists of one or more children living with a single adult (male or female, related or unielated). An unmarried biological or adoptive fam^y consists of one or more children living with two parents who 
are not married to one another and are bological cr adaptive parents to all children in the family. A blended family ccnsists of one cr more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to one artother. A cohabiting famiiy cortsists of one or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
another. An extended family consists of cne or more children livirrg with at least one bidogicaJ or adoptive parent and a related aduH An “other" family consisis of one or more children living with 
related or unrelated adults who are not biological or adoptive parents. 
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i n or inM ima wO wdptpJM i a w. Dpt »>»* * »>> »* *> 

Monf |f tiMtw • 2 «« mof* yMM d ao»| CMiA «(i«n WMmo gtHM* or ooriM liMMTAknodidBMtttadul p(o«M nicamMonon bdwIdcNUrMponMnO. iMman* w*i fMp«ct l» Mdon 
pioWiaw and (wnty tauefea* not iWUM in Iw odunw liMid ’Aldddan und« ag* M nM won prodM**' (MoAppondH I). 

*lndudM Otar >aeM nee dwim Mpi d dy ond cMdon id gdnorm porwtf* odi c alon. d nd y neoowi pcnor^ MUiortaoM iwnnGA AddOcnrfy . rwOorondmaoliaoddiifdantOcomoY 
nd oM M lMd» boeauM d lowidng 

*P«nono d HHparae or Uino ongn Bo d any foeo or wntawaao d cooaa. SooWy ta edagcry “Nd Hoparar or Ljbm' ralin lo ai panona oPo aio nd d IBapirrc or Ldwo on(pk 

lag ai do M d laoa. Toa»conoa».taio»naoaa<iertar weoadtaiwioadwi— ntaWPd ForoMwpla.ta n aipBry tdi H ipini ; orUineBtadtor A>rtca<»AiancaMtwd»df‘*n»*>d*aa 
a tolanad » aa *non4lMpai«c DtadT t> ta IM. 

*Ratara lo ta odueatieri <iwd d ta porad «•> ta hghar ia«d d rPMcaton. ta p ardaia d Ml pararWa ago 
*06DlaQana»al6OxaaBnai0a»alcptanHid'«e>wMa»i>dar<ydpleo»a 

'bPormaBon on Mflily nooaio and potany Man ia etmaa Bon ta 3001-2007 NMond Haalt> bdanw Swaay kwdad Fatay dconoiT'afacnd Eamogi Riaa. 

*BMad on Bundy neona and lualy aoa idng ta U& Canoua Bunau a p daily OraanolPi br ta pdMoua otatar yaar. ’door' panona tm ddnad m Baton ta pemoriy BwaabcM. *Naaf poor* 
poneoa ham neonaa d M0% to laaa tan 300ik d ta pewrty taaaadd. 'Nd peer panena ham neeaaa M an TOta d ta pevorty taadoU or gnalac 
H>aaaOonaoiaiaenBitaPainiyCenO>daaBad«tatartatidy'aheuaao« apartnant iapanadot BoiniBoadt ndadlot cccrotadByaotaotar anangunonniai appando H)i 
^ CN aiO f aiandhadOiragnnao c ai'arioa aBaaadeaataiddtydindMaty i iB ara c daBBhii. Panenardhmendancnatipadhaadita dan ta aoniiiiowi d iotaiBdapptopnota 
caiagory tn ta twrardy. Iho tiiiQory ‘Untaunf ineBdaa panonaaOoBadno (ownQiaaaai aa taaaatio had edyddan HaaWiSarvlea oonraQa or haderdyapnraia plan tai pardtorono 
typo d aaiwoa auen aa aocdama or danad oara (aaa dppanta ■). 

"idSAia naPopctaw Mauaoed area Laiga MSAa na>a a popiAaaeii aao d t ntan or men; aand MSAa Ban a pepdPlen Baa d taaa tan i mtan. “Nd n BISA'oonaabd panona nd BmiqM 
a maBopo il an UdMed araa. 

SOURCE: COONCMS. NaOoid tladti Ham* Sunoy. 2001-3007. 
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Tabta 24. Porcontagos (with standard anors) ot chlldrsn undar aga 16 with vision problams, by family stnictura and by salactad 
characterUllcs: Unllad Statas, 2001-2007 


S«lactM chvacMfMc* 


Mi cMdran Famty ctiuctur*' 

unOwaot 

16 wlh Urwrwrrtod 

vMen SInoi* bMogleal 

(MotMra Nudaar param or «doa(M BtondaO CohaMvtg Eiciandad oawr 


TctoP 

2J (0.07) 

12 (006) 

32 (0.1« 

1.9 (0.43) 

2.6 (0.25) 

36 (0.49) 

24 (0.16) 

3.0 (0.43) 

San 









Mai* 

2.4 (0.10) 

1.9 (014) 

34 (027) 

*1.9 (064) 

2.9 (0.36) 

3.3 (0.66) 

2.4 (0.20) 

3.3 (046) 

Fanwl* 

2.3 (0.10) 

1.6 (012) 

34 (026) 

*1.9 (0.56) 

2.4 (0.33) 

3.9 (O.M) 

2.9 (0.26) 

2.6 (043) 

Ao* 









(M yoM 

0.9 (00«) 

09 (012) 

04 (020) 

*04 (0.19) 

*0.6 (022) 

*1.3 (041) 

1.0 (0.22) 

*1.7 (364) 

6-17 yMia 

2.9 (006) 

22 (0.12) 

34 (024) 

4.1 (1.07) 

32 (021) 

44 (0.63) 

31 (0.20) 

34 (363) 

S-11 y*ar* 

2.6 <0.12) 

2.1 (0.16) 

31 (030) 

*36 (1.10) 

31 (042) 

3.3 (0.72) 

2.6 (0.26) 

39 (373) 

12-17 yawa 

3.3 (0.14) 

2.4 (0.19) 

4.6 (036) 

*6.6 (266) 

34 (0.46) 

6 4 (1.14) 

3.4 (0.27) 

38 (377) 

Hlapardc origin and rso** 









Hmwnlc or Lasno 

2.6 (0.13) 

2j0 (019) 

34 (046) 

*14 (0.74) 

26 <0«) 

4.4 (1.25) 

24 (0.24) 

3.1 (0.77) 

MvKican or 









Maocican Anwrtcan 

26 (0.16) 

2d (023) 

34 (046) 

*04 (029) 

32 (0.69) 

*24 (1.05) 

2.1 (327) 

24 (0.60) 

Not HSporac or LaOno 

2.3 (0.06) 

1.6 (010) 

31 (022) 

21 (043) 

2.6 (026) 

34 (0.53) 

37 (0.21) 

2.9 (041) 

WM*. atngl* 1*6* 

22 (0.10) 

1.6 (012) 

24 (026) 

*24 (076) 

27 (023) 

30 (0.66) 

2.6 (0.27) 

34 (375) 

Btacfc or Atrtean Anwrtcan, aingta rse* 

27 (0.19) 

1.6 (0.31) 

34 (038) 

*2.1 (0.83) 

22 (0.64) 

‘44 (1.37) 

2.4 (0.34) 

33 (362) 

PawiCa odueatton* 









L*o* Vwn achool dipiorna 

29 (0.20) 

2.1 (031) 

44 (046) 

*07 (064) 

2.6 (0.60) 

6.0 (1.57) 

2.6 (0.34) 

'24 (146) 

Hign achool doiotna or OEO* 

26 (0.16) 

23 (024) 

31 (046) 

*14 (0.65) 

2.6 (0.49) 

33 (0.70) 

2.4 (0.27) 

*3.0 (148) 

Mot* Ilian high achool dlptoma 

21 (0.09) 

1.7 (0.11) 

24 (026) 

*24 (063) 

26 (021) 

2.7 (0.66) 

2.7 (0.24) 

*44 (M2) 

Famdy inooma’ 









L*es Swn S20.000 

32 (020) 

22 (036) 

34 (040) 

*1.0 (0.69) 

2.2 (0.65) 

&1 (1.23) 

3.0 (0.49) 

3.1 (041) 

$aO,000-$34.«9 

29 (0.19) 

27 (034) 

24 (040) 

*2.7 (0.95) 

3.9 (0.75) 

4.2 (1.24) 

2.9 (0.40) 

*2.9 (041) 

$36.000-654.090 

23 (0.16) 

1.9 (020) 

22 (046) 

*07 (0.43) 

2.7 (D.S6) 

3.2 (0.83) 

37 (0.40) 

*3.0 (142) 

$66.000-674.090 

1.9 (0.20) 

1.6 (022) 

*24 (140) 

*44 (230) 

22 (0.63) 

•2.3 (0.92) 

36 (0.46) 

*2.0 (046) 

676,000 or mor* 

1.7 (0.11) 

1.6 (013) 

*14 (070) 

*22 (142) 

2.2 (042) 

*2.0 (0.94) 

24 (0.28) 

*24 (1.06) 

PoMily aiatua* 









Poor 

32 (021) 

26 (036) 

44 (044) 

*09 (067) 

24 (0.70) 

54 (1.34) 

24 (0.43) 

2.0 (379) 

Naarpoor 

27 (0.16) 

24 (027) 

27 (040) 

*2.5 (076) 

3.3 (090) 

39 (1.01) 

2.6 (0.36) 

44 (141) 

Nolpoor 

12 (0.06) 

1.6 (010) 

24 (030) 

*2.0 (0.74) 

2.4 (0.30) 

2.6 (061) 

2.6 (0.21) 

2.1 (0.66) 

Homo tanur* ataba* 









Own*d or boaig bough) 

21 (0.09) 

1.7 (010) 

27 (029) 

*30 (097) 

26 (0.29) 

36 (072) 

24 (0.19) 

3.1 (046) 

Rarrtad 

22 (0.14) 

2.1 (022) 

34 (02S) 

*1.3 (0 40) 

2.9 (0.47) 

36 (0.71) 

24 (0.33) 

2.7 (0.71) 

Som* oOi*i arrangamani 

27 (0.49) 

*2.4 (061) 

44 (1.16) 

•- 

*14 (1.16) 

*1.4 (1.36) 

*1.3 (0.70) 

*3.6 (241) 

HaaNh Muranc* covaraga*^ 









Prlval* 

22 (0.06) 

14 (010) 

24 (026) 

*14 (063) 

26 (0.31) 

30 (0.69) 

2.7 (0.24) 

*2.4 (0.74) 

MadlcMd 

29 (0.16) 

24 (026) 

37 (041) 

*14 (046) 

2.7 (0.64) 

31 (041) 

2.3 (0.25) 

34 (0.64) 

OBtor 

24 (0.46) 

*1.6 (066) 

*24 (046) 


*2.4 (1.35) 

*7.0 (4.91) 

*32 (1.26) 

*. 

IMnautod 

29 (0.23) 

2.6 (036) 

34 (046) 

*27 (1.96) 

*2.6 (099) 

*3.1 (1.06) 

2.6 (0.46) 

*34 (1.16) 

Plaoa ol raaManaa** 









Largo MSA 

26 (0.13) 

14 (016) 

31 (029) 

*1.0 (0.63) 

33 (0.49) 

36 (0.91) 

24 (0.30) 

3.5 (0.77) 

SmoHMSA 

21 (0.09) 

1.6 (013) 

32 (028) 

20 (049) 

2.4 <03Q 

2.0 (0.67) 

2.3 (320) 

2.6 (0.63) 

Not In MSA 

25 (020) 

1.6 (021) 

34 (048) 

*31 (129) 

2.6 (0.56) 

31 (1.23) 

24 (0.49) 

*24 (0.91) 

na(^ 









NorSiaaal 

23 (0.17) 

2.2 (0.26) 

24 (037) 

*04 (027) 

*14 <04« 

*24 (0.94) 

33 (0.39) 

*44 (1.61) 

Midwaai 

2.6 (0.17) 

14 (021) 

37 (044) 

*22 (0.96) 

2.9 (0.59) 

3.9 (0.94) 

31 (0.41) 

*36 (1.22) 

SouSi 

24 (0 .12) 

1.7 (0.13) 

30 (031) 

*30 (1.06) 

27 (027) 

3.1 (0.77) 

39 (0.29) 

30 (361) 

Waal 

20 (0.14) 

1.6 (0.17) 

31 (042) 

*1.1 (049) 

22 (O.S6) 

4.6 (122) 

2.0 (0.27) 

14 (346) 


‘ Cmii m tiM a ivwiw oaiOMa e» gwinr wo 30% itig thogw b> u—d »■> oubwi « aa— rwi war Bi> fiWMOi el wUBWy cr praawow. 

-OmnUtfimo. 

'A nuclMf Minay conMH cT «<w « nm Mdran Mng mWi MO panm Wio M awfiM 10 «n« wioOwr and ar* biciogleal or MepM pMn(» i» cMOan •« a* iarnly. A •■tgla.pafani iMRly 
conoM* ol on* or owro Mdion Mng Mh a Mn^ oM CaWaeriamaM, laMMd or nwaMWO). Amwtamad bBtopcWor adopwi Iwnly corwuotoiia or mora cMdran Mng woh a«c parantt nho 
tra not mamaO 10 ona anotfMr and aro OMaaoeat or aOepOn* paiantt 10 ta MOan n a* Iwray. AMonMMrrayoonniMi elonaar moracMOan Nitg •*> a MoooM or aSepava paiara and an 
t/ial M ia Mic p aranmnoarainainadioonaanothar. AccAatainolaniay o enaMi etonaof rnotaOWSan arvgaWi abBtogMior ad op atapaiantand w»»aalBMdaaua»ho«aot»»iOor>gwa>ana 
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anotot. An«0«nd«d(un4y oon«Mi«loa*«riM(««MiO«n fcung m tmtt on* ttci c ij w t er ii J ct On pMrt and* iMMd aOJl *oOwr* iMniy oonMM oIcnacraoMCtOdwi IMn9«#i 
raMad a> twalnid aMH «•» aM dm tMtogieat er ado(«ra paiaMa 

^rwi. ^ aw. >!..*-« Hetaig mmm fnUaiBa Mbawdea a OMaaonM aahad. 11oaa|caitfi twM wyamMa 

taainq |a MWw « 9 «r nera yaan e( age] a«aa a«wn aaamg glaiiaa et eeniMi iMaa^ A >iiea4aa9irtli adJi pmadad alerraiaan on Mhal ef eMf raapetidand. UnMeana aWt raapaoi la MMea 
p iebla— and tardy abueaHa aw net awtatad n 9<a etann ItaaM *A4 Uddaii w4ar aga Id adh ataan prabtaaa’ (aaa tap ar d a 
*lnciudaa aOiar laaaa nM taoaai aiparaiiair and ct ddan wta i ta aican pwanfa adu t a ta n. tan% a w na, povany aHUa, er haOd nataanea 

*PaiaarwelHaparae arUaneanon mdr baeiaoytacaer eentaiaaonal laeaa. taidtaiy Oa caaagery tta H apara i er UOne* r atara la a4 paraena tdo ara nei a> H apara c er tatwo origin, 
tag ar daia el raea. To ba tenem. tw tad uaaa dtata wraana el »a wama abeam ai Via HMa. Far taa rnpia. »• eoigenf 'Nei Hiapeta er Labne Mack er AHean Anniiean. antpa mo’ «i •« ttalaa 
« ratarad la aa ‘non4«apM«e Hadrai fia taai 

*Rataa to t» adueaiien tarei el ita peiaM nta ■« lawal da ta c a Perv ragartaaa el Pta pararda age. 

SSCD • Oanand Edueabenal Dewaiepniant Wd< aeiioel aqtawlancy dtaeita 

’Monnabor> on taidy noaina and pevady aialga » ebWwd bom iha 2001*9007 Haband HaaMi btarwa* Sunay biguHd Famdy InoocaaiOaraarta Camnga Fdaa. 

*Batad an laady awema and tanly aaa uamg M UA Canaia Biaaau'a poaarbf taeahoida ta tia p raama oataidv yaac *A»er* parsona am dibna d aa baioat to pewarty paadiaid. Tiaar poor* 
paraena Imm aitamia el tOO% la laaa Oiwi 20O\ el lha paaarty tMahobl tlei peer paraena now weemaa M ma 200% ol Pa pewarty taeahuM er gmaiir 
*0aaad an a guaeben w Pm Famdy Cera bta eafcad atietwr Pm taady'a beuaa et apaibwani m eanad er baog bawd*- mtdad. er eceioiad by aama ed«at anangamant (laa itapanta HX 
**Claaad>ca>cn el h aa»i aauewca cewaraga ia baaed an a hararo b y el m i imiy eaduaam caaagenaa- Paraena adh aiera Pian ana type el haata inatainca aara aaaigmd la 2ia Ibel appropnwa 
caaagery m tia Nar a w b y. The ealagory ^Jnaoiaad* aidudM pareona aba had neoawaraga aa aal aa Pwaa abe bed oriy InOen I laata S anaca c em r aga ar had only eprbala plan M pad ta ana 
lyga ol aarwea aadi aa aeoMotaa er denW oara (aaa AppanOi ■) 

"MSA m mabapeiami itaiiaeal area Lmga hISAa bawa a pepiPaaea ■» d i lataon or more: aatai MSAa hawa a popdabon atta d laaa Pmn I aaOon. *Nd n MSA* conaMa d paraena nel brag la 
a mabcpelMn dabaioal area 

MUnCE: COONCHS. Naleita HaidPt bdmaar Siaway. 2001-2002. 
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Table 25. Frequencies of children aged 4-1 7 with a basic action disability, by family structure and by selected characteristics: 
United States, 2001-2007 



All children 
aged 4-17 

basic action 
disability 




Family structure' 




Selected characteristics 

Nudear 


Unmarried 
biological 
or adoptive 

Blended 

Cohabiting 

Extended 

Other 

TotaP 

9,705 

3,259 

2,243 

Number In 

65 

thousands® 

1,213 

424 

2,012 

470 

Sex 

Male 

6,041 

2,050 

1,375 

56 

773 

261 

1,252 

273 

Female 

3,663 

1,208 

868 

27 

440 

163 

760 

197 

Age 

4-17 years 

9,705 

3,259 

2,243 

85 

1,213 

424 

2,012 

470 

4-11 years 

4,616 

1,751 

1,103 

57 

621 

224 

670 

189 

1 2-1 7 years 

5,089 

1,508 

1,139 

27 

592 

200 

1,342 

281 

Hispanic origin and race^ 

Hispanic or Latino 

1,414 

428 

313 

21 

146 

54 

383 

68 

Mexican or Mexican American 

893 

302 

160 

12 

101 

27 

244 

46 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

8,291 

2,831 

1,929 

63 

1,067 

369 

1,629 

402 

White, single race 

6,262 

2,515 

1,117 

47 

696 

272 

1,202 

213 

Black or African American, single race 

1,528 

165 

674 

13 

126 

69 

318 

162 

Parent’s education® 

Less than high school diploma 

1,201 

231 

426 

14 

66 

91 

338 

•15 

High school diploma or QED® 

2,421 

653 

633 

34 

361 

142 

562 

37 

More than high school diploma 

5,607 

2,368 

1,058 

37 

754 

162 

1,083 

125 

Family income^ 

Less than $20,000 

2,151 

280 

1,176 

19 

141 

81 

344 

111 

$20,000-$34,999 

1,817 

416 

563 

23 

229 

119 

364 

102 

$35,000-$54,999 

1,898 

642 

307 

20 

321 

102 

407 

99 

$55,000-$74,999 

1,345 

557 

116 

13 

224 

50 

318 

67 

$75,000 or more 

2,494 

1,365 

80 

•8 

298 

72 

579 

92 

Poverty status® 

Poor 

2,150 

311 

998 

18 

171 

66 

439 

127 

Near poor 

2,363 

567 

641 

32 

326 

140 

499 

156 

Not poor 

6,192 

2,380 

604 

35 

716 

196 

1,073 

186 

Home tenure status® 

Owned or being bought 

6,284 

2,697 

815 

42 

805 

165 

1,412 

329 

Rented 

3,201 

505 

1,360 

42 

373 

232 

558 

129 

Some other arrangement 

200 

50 

66 

*1 

33 

•7 

36 

•8 

Health Insurance coverage''® 

Private 

5,403 

2,427 

824 

27 

770 

166 

1,071 

117 

Medicaid 

3,165 

510 

1,159 

45 

306 

165 

671 

290 

Other 

217 

88 

36 

*1 

35 

'13 

37 

■8 

Uninsured 

897 

231 

221 

13 

101 

56 

221 

54 

Place of residence" 

Large MSA 

2,717 

708 

825 

21 

277 

106 

613 

165 

Small MSA 

5,063 

1,962 

991 

43 

602 

210 

1,059 

196 

Not in MSA 

1,924 

588 

426 

21 

333 

106 

340 

108 

Region 

Northeast 

1,710 

626 

378 

18 

130 

75 

412 

70 

Midwest 

2,444 

826 

577 

23 

314 

98 

457 

148 

South 

3,744 

1,190 

912 

23 

559 

167 

713 

180 

West 

1,807 

616 

376 

20 

210 

83 

430 

72 


' Estimate has a relative standard error of greater than 30% and should be used with caution because H does not meet the starKlards of reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of one or more children living with two parents who are married to one another and are biological or adc^ve parents to all children In the family. A single-parent family 
consists cf one cr rrtore children living with a single adult (male or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried biological or adoptiw tamity consists of one or rttore children living with two parents who 
are net married to one another and are bicfogical or adoptive parents to all chlldien in the family. A blended bmlly consists of one cr more children living with a blolo^cal or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to one another. A cohabiting family consists of one or more children living wHh a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
another. An extended family consists of one or more children living with at least one biological or adoptive parent and a related adi^ An “other" family consists of one or more children living with 
related or unrelated adults who are not biological or adoptve parents. 

^Data are based on househefd Interviews cf a sample of the cIvNian nonInstituticirtaJlzed population. Children were considered to have a basic action disability if they had any one of the following 
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p rqtli m e , - » Ipi o< fcewW* h» i mg or i)i d n«i >■ beubi* w w n g; Im Mtl o m ■»>»» itiMy criM. wfc fun. o» pl»y. dlBcuty ranM wttr O lo n : Down PtnAionNc autonc ■ l ^fn^ ^ g 

it pi triry irwin* 1i*ttT rriifiirriy ififfirtfir ttr fft*inft nr irrin r~Ttflia ffTtitlirtnf r Wr i fn ii r * r~nliljriflr iiTiff ir-iriTfrl irfm— iitm m nT rfifti • iirn rr l i~i i Ur*nom*Vi 
fMvaci to tto m wt jrt Marriy Mveluto an rwl rtM$i n fit coivnn taMad 'M cMfcan agad 4>I7 «tto a baaie aeban daibd ty * (taa Appandh l>. 

’indudaa adw noaa mi aMan aaparaialy aPd chMran wan iMrawn pMt^a aducawn. (Mnly meoma. (Many iMiua. a> haaWi MataanM. AMbonaty, nuaban wWari lalactod cnaracianmea may 
nea add to totola baeauaa cl teiatoag 

*ltonona el W^awc a Laine engn way be el any nee a oewbcwieA el note. Siealirt|t, Vie ceaagaiy HiapanK w Uane* raean to M paiaena avie aie nei el Hnpame a lame cegW. 

raga'^eaa el nee. le be Be n aae. toaUai waea aherta vaMonael Via lanna toiown to toe laMa. fa aMnda. toe catogeiy ^lei I topara a labne Maefc a Atocan Amanean. eagle laeb'n toe HMae 
■ lele n edtoaa'renllMa to Meelf ntoatoid. 

^Reton to toe edMaben leval el toe penni arito toe hi^wr laoel el edueabon. legafdaaa eltoal paranla age. 

*a6D H Oeneni Educabaiai Oewaiopnefli ragn atfioei aquMMecy dpioM 

'bdamaben at la ntoy eieaew and poaady atotoa • abtoead Iren toe 2001-4007 Nalenal HaMi Maraaw Sumy toguled fandy tneemaPereenal Camnga Fdaa 

*eaaed on tonPy weaiia and toiMy ana uaeg toe US^ Cenaue BaeMa petaly VeeaBeiaa la toe pnneua celenda yea *9001* panona an dabnadaebelew toe (Many toraahold Tlaapea* 
paaeoM hav* awoniee d 100% to leee toan 200% el toe pevarty tonaheH. ^lel peer* penena Ann aieonea toal aa 200% el toe pewerty fee ih old a gnetor 
^aaadanaoueeiienwtoaPaedyCentoat aalcadeihetoa»elm*i^aliMaaaapenwen«eenedabeagbeuoht.n»iiedL aeotMMdliyaaneeffiaanangemaniiaeaAppiwa y D. 
**Ctoaa<icaiw* el he dh iwaaiea c eue n ga la baaed on a lee nn liy el muMdy a rtn wa caiiooMi. ^nena eato men toan ene type el haalto maaanee wan eiwQneil totoatoaiapprepneto 
catogety to toe Manictoy: The eaiaoory ~1Mnaund' Midudaa peraaia wtto bad M CMamga aa wal aa toeae who had ady todan HaaKi Santoe CMange a had only a prmw plan toal paid Hr ena 
lype d eemea audi aa academe a dantol can (eae Appandd ■). 

"MSAiameVopolton aiaieiiMlaeae. largeMSAaMnapaputoaen aaedi mtoen a men; and MSAa hnwa a pepiiden am el toaa town i ndMn TM in MSir oenawe d panoM Ml Mg n 
a mampottan elda fca l ana. 

SOUnCC: COC0ICH8. Nabawl Haalto Manno Sunay. 2001-2007 
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Tabla 26. Ptrcentagaa (with standard errors) of cMIdran agad 4-17 with a basic action disabiltty, by famity structura and by salacied 
characteristics: United States. 2001-2007 


8«t«ct*d clMfKMrWks 


Alcrsdran 

aerd4-17 

•Mta 

bsttcacaon 

dMMty 


Fttntf Kniduia' 


Unmerriad 
Sinaia taoioetcal 

Nudaar p ar art or adcpWw BItndad CohabiUnp Enandad Other 


Tot^ 


Aea 

4-17 y«w» 

4-11 yaan 

12-17 yaais 

Hnpanic on0n and race* 

HMeaiSe or Laino 

MavtcaA or Maxtcm Amahcan 

Not Hapanic or USno 

Whsa. Mi^a raea 

BiBCii or Mrlcan Amaciean, tingla raca . . 


Laaa Sitrt Ngh atfwol d^kxna 
High achod diploma or OED* . 
MoraeMTi Mgh tciiooi dploma 


Family meoma^ 

Laaa eian S20.000 

$20.000-$34.sse 

S3S,cioo-S64.see 

S$$.000-474.S«» 

S76i.000 or mors 



Ownad or Oalno Ooughl 

Raniad 

Soma oeiar artanoamam 


HaaSh mamarwa covaraga"’ 

Privala 

»4adtcald 

Oltiar 

Urtnaumd 

Place ol raaManca” 

Larga MSA 

SnwIMSA. 

NoikiMSA 


Raolivt 



17.2 


21.0 

1S.3 


17.2 

14.S 

204 


134 

124 

140 

144 

144 


174 

19.2 

141 


240 

149 

17.6 

144 

149 


21.9 

19.1 

142 


140 

202 

19.9 


141 
249 

142 
144 


17.3 

149 

141 


147 

14S 

143 

14.6 


(0.20) 

124 (0.26) 

22.7 (032) 

17.7 (1.48) 

234 (476) 

249 (1.27) 

141 

(046) 

263 (143) 

(030) 

153 (040) 

24.3 (0.77) 

22.0 (2.72) 

293 (1.16) 

242 (1.47) 

21.7 

(037) 

29.4 (2.03) 

(044) 

0.6 (033) 

173 (0.46) 

12.6 (2.42) 

173 (1.01) 

19.2 (1.66) 

143 

(034) 

224 (242) 

(420) 

12.6 (024) 

22.7 (0.62) 

17.7 (1.64) 

234 (474) 

249 (1.27) 

14.1 

(046) 

263 (143) 

(026) 

10.6 (030) 

20.3 (0.44) 

16.7 (1.96) 

22.1 (1.16) 

20.0 (1.46) 

143 

(033) 

20.6 (1.76) 

(432) 

16.9 (0.44) 

2S.4 (0.76) 

24.3 (4.64) 

254 (1.00) 

30.5 (2.36) 

20.4 

(031) 

314 (234) 


(437) 

10.6 

(0.66) 

147 

(1-00) 

14.0 

(2.47) 

143 

(136) 

17.3 

(235) 

134 

(033) 

173 (231) 

(443) 

103 

(034) 

173 

(132) 

11.4 

(2.46) 

194 

(190) 

142 

(231) 

12.3 

(0.73) 

144 <234} 

(424) 

12.9 

(039) 

23.5 

(056) 

16.5 

(2.52) 

243 

(444) 

243 

(1.44) 

19.7 

(054) 

27.9 (1.49) 

(424) 

13.6 

(033) 

24.7 

(0.79) 

22.9 

(3.42) 

26.7 

(1.0B) 

246 

(1.40) 

21.4 

(0.72) 

244 (239) 

<4SS> 

103 

(034) 

213 

(0.96) 

14.7 

(4.27) 

14.1 

(130) 

23.6 

(2.92) 

173 

(0.90) 

240 (2.70) 


(464) 

113 

(036) 

23.9 

(120) 

12.4 

(3.24) 

213 

{2.64) 

254 

(2.74) 

169 

(0.92) 

*113 (334) 

(444) 

144 

(033) 

22.7 

(0.94) 

14.4 

(332) 

254 

(1.S7) 

22.4 

(2.01) 

194 

(036) 

22.0 (6.17) 

(024) 

123 

(031) 

21.9 

(0.72) 

20.0 

(3.14) 

22.7 

(496) 

246 

(1.99) 

183 

(033) 

33.7 (330) 


(434) 

143 

(0.04) 

24.1 

(031) 

14.4 

{3.74) 

204 

(2.76) 

22.7 

<2.46) 

21.7 

<t31) 

303 (3.16) 

(463) 

13.0 

(030) 

21.1 

(0.97) 

17.6 

(3.4B) 

264 

(2.03) 

28.0 

(3.00) 

103 

(1.17) 

243 (2.70) 

(444) 

13.4 

(036) 

18.8 

(1.10) 

14.1 

(3.83) 

252 

(1.40) 

24.0 

(2.70) 

183 

(130) 

23.7 <504) 

(0.62) 

12.1 

(031) 

20.0 

(220) 

24.2 

(4,74) 

22.1 

(1.42) 

10.4 

(3.24) 

173 

(122) 

25.6 (431) 

(437) 

113 

(041) 

14.3 

(2-07) 

*16.0 

(6.06) 

10.7 

(1.48) 

22.3 

(3.02) 

150 

(030) 

254 (342) 


(054) 

133 

(0.93) 

281 

(032) 

150 

(8.7« 

282 

(2.67) 

21.4 

(2 76) 

20.0 

(1.10) 

27.1 <807) 

(047) 

133 

(0.78) 

22.4 

(1.02) 

186 

(3.41) 

263 

(1.73) 

281 

(2.78) 

180 

(0.06) 

27.0 (2.04) 

(0.24) 

123 

(030) 

180 

(0.77) 

14.6 

(2.05) 

21.7 

(094) 

22.6 

(1.77) 

173 

(0.60) 

23.6 (137) 


(024) 

123 

(029) 

21.1 

(0.79) 

19.0 

(2.92) 

223 

(091) 

23.4 

(1.63) 

17.4 

(034) 

243 (1.73) 

(041) 

123 

(0.40) 

23.4 

(0.71) 

17.1 

(2.54) 

243 

(1 54) 

24.4 

(1.92) 

19.4 

(038) 

263 (2.72) 

(161) 

13.1 

(231) 

23.7 

am 

•72 

(7.01) 

363 

(006) 

•20.2 

(9.01) 

21.4 

(346) 

*14.4 <7.tl> 


(024) 

12.1 

(029) 

189 

(0.70) 

156 

(2-72) 

223 

(897) 

22.7 

(1-97) 

14.6 

(0.56) 

19.0 (230) 

(047) 

143 

(039) 

287 

(0.47) 

19.3 

(2.83) 

28.1 

(1.90) 

256 

<2.05) 

223 

(0.06) 

323 (2.16) 

(131) 

143 

(2.08) 

17.4 

(3.19) 

*0.2 

(9.24) 

213 

(840) 

*286 

(849) 

192 

(3.12) 

*20.4 (0.60) 

(057) 

10.1 

(0.79) 

232 

(134) 

16.4 

(4.91) 

302 

(2-43) 

22.0 

(2.96) 

157 

(132) 

143 <2.75> 


(034) 

11.9 

(032) 

222 

(0.44) 

12.4 

(2,41) 

22.1 

(144) 

21,1 

(2.03) 

173 

(0.78) 

24.1 (2.56) 

(029) 

12.9 

(036) 

223 

(0-78) 

19.6 

(2-91) 

232 

(1-13) 

256 

(2-06) 

181 

(031) 

24.7 <2J01) 

(040) 

12.1 

(031) 

342 

(133) 

22.7 

(6.30) 

251 

(1-60) 

24.3 

(2.26) 

192 

(1-14) 

273 (320) 

(030) 

12.7 

(0.40) 

21.1 

(136) 

213 

(891) 

19.6 

(132) 

27.6 

0.41) 

187 

<134) 

24.9 (334) 

(0.46) 

12.0 

(034) 

24.7 

(1.19) 

16.7 

(4.30) 

343 

(1.42) 

389 

(3.44) 

203 

(104) 

40.7 (338) 

(833) 

134 

(045) 

332 

(D.40) 

193 

(3.47) 

263 

(120) 

254 

(2.15) 

183 

(078) 

22.4 <137> 

(840) 

lo.r 

(031) 

30.4 

(137) 

14.0 

(2.40) 

30.1 

(1-79) 

22.3 

(2.43) 

14.9 

(0.77) 

182 (231) 


• E iu iiaii haa a r aiiia wandarO aaar ai gt a a nr fan 30% and aheuW ba uaad ndt cauaan bacauaa • Ooaa not fnaat aw MmOaS* d n lMB i y or araaaan 

• QuaflMynro 

'Anudaar Mnay ixaiiMi d cna or iron ehMran amg aah (■« pararm afte m* ■aiiaO 1o owe anotar and are botopcal tr aaapara p man w lo d chidm m Oa tare y A tnglapafanl tamiy 
oonaatt d one «r more cM dia n IMg mai a t«gla aadi (oaia or Mmaia. raiHaO or unrtMadV An y raamaO ddeec al or adotava la wiy oonaMi d ona or moia oMdran lw«g «ah i«o paranH aSo 
arandniainad loanaaneihar mdam bdoocdcradeoa'ia parada lo d <aaaan K t>a lawiif. A Wandad laaa y o cnaM i d ona or rnara cnadan hag nap a bu So p c al or tdopa>a patara and an 

amaar An aiMndad landy oontiaa d ona or moia dduan Sme <a<e< al laaa ona bdopoa or adopara param and aroMadaddl An'odiar'lama/eonawti donaor morachaeanaraa ndh 
nMndamwiiaidadad whoaia aoihdodealot aispam pamnoi 

’Oaia arabaiadon houaahald MaMawa d a aaovl* d na oaaan luranaputonahtad popuMon. 
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ptobH w; n an g toa n on* if>twr iMtyiaa— t — fc. »iai.orplty:4»iai»ria ri w»tra'0: itrtliWK Oe<w< t »n*an»«; tuawn; t l ta r nin a 

Oiibai y . Miwucn mat l»>o*aawtr « d»tw at metofitl a aite iaii. A* B O»l>doiien aOJl pwwoid wbrMon on b>Wt << «l»ld «» i»ewa n w»- Utilwcua ■»! 

imptet t» tw nMMM «n« iMtfr «• «> iwUM m tw tdmn lHiina *M ehWwt tgM *-i 7 «« • Pmc iMon antay <*•• «op«n* I). 

*lndudM oawr (mm not ihoan iipttmttf tnd cWdn« unkncvn fittttf* •du cow K iniir neoiM. pooarty tiwm. «r hM*i — J«fw« 

*P«>»cma< W ip«nM«Uiiw<rtaiii way 6w4wt|r,tw c »i9 ar >’*Wa» Ulna' net at Hli g iri c wUli'dddgiw. 

■aijaidtaa ol woa. loMaoMCMa. tiatMei ums thMrvaiwna of tM urn ihoan k tha tibia. Faraatid*^ Haoaiagory Mtpanie or LwwOiMkotMnewiAiiMnowi; a«)gti taoa'cttiatiUM 
« tilMad to M ‘nan4«iparte bMi* in »* tM 

*RalM to dta aduoMon laval ol tia patant ndt tha Nghar M of aduoaian. fijafJiw d M parniTa aga 
*060 ia Oanatal £dueaOeinaf PavdopmaM Mgh aaliad aqHnifarcy dcloM 

'Mormawn on taiady toooma and potady Maa* • ctMaiad ton pia 20Ot«a0O7 Haaond HaaMt Iraarytaa Swvay InpuMd Faniy incw a a 4* a> a onaf Eananga Naa. 

*Baaad on (amly acanta and tandy aiM uaaip ilia U.& Canaea Buiaat/a paaaiy ftwanaiOi foa tia paadeua edandar yaar. Taar* paraana da dadnad aa Pdoa dia povany dradMld *Nad poor* 
paraer a hava rmawa d 100% la laaa dian 200%dtiapoaawyi f iraaai dd poor* paraana ka«a noamaa tat aw 200% d ta panany dvaatiaU or praaMr. 

*Baaad an a pjadwn ai dia Faady Ceaa did adad anadw da laadya laaaa ar apawnad a aanad or Pang PaugM. la r aadL d ace i ipad Py aama alhd d t a n ga aa ia faaa nppawd a Ml 
'*C%aadKaWn d haadh wawwaaa cc aa ra ga a P aia d an a indc f iy d no pualy aa r i a iiia ca tag o nai fi araana adi aiora dan ana lypa d haadi aauwioa aaaa aaaignad W da Iwt appropnaia 
eaaagocy d da Wwaw di y Tha r aag ti ry "^Paaiaad* aidudaa p aiae n a Ida fad no co Mo n iga aa aaa aa doaa adw had only P4an Haoia Saraca eavawga d had only a pnwaa pan did pad Id ana 
typo d aannoa audi aa PoodaMa d dantd caia faaa Appanda 10, 

"USAWnMaepeaonaaaaaBcdda* Uaga M8»a hawa a popdiadi aaa d t ni*on d waaa; amai M6Aa haya a pap id dtd i aaa d Paa dian 1 niAen *fM a« USA* oandad d pataona nd Koig « 


60URC6: COCMCHS. NaPand Haadi Poarna* SiavoK 2001-2007. 
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Table 27. Frequancles of chitdren aged 3-17 who have ever been te(d they have a learning dis^>Utty or AOHO. by family structure end by 
selected characteristics; United States. 2001-2007 



Al chMen 
^ad3-17 
aho have ever 




Femly strudura' 




^iiiciiavmutvUjUJvA 

Stay have 

a teaming 
ttmPMy 
er AOHO 

Nuctaw 

Sh^ 

pareni 

Unmarried 

blote^ 

oredopiNe 

Blended 

CohaMIng 

Exierxiad 

Other 

Tool* 

«,S22 

2315 

1371 

NwPar m Itouaands* 

48 663 

3oe 

1.431 

371 

Sei 

Male 

4,SS4 

1361 

1.092 

34 

602 

199 

96B 

229 

Famala . 

. ... 2.2«B 

7$4 

509 

1$ 

262 

103 

464 

142 

Age 

d^yean 

207 

73 

49 

•2 

•27 

•9 

30 

•17 

6-t7 years. . 

6,715 

2242 

1322 

46 

666 

293 

1.401 

354 

6-11 years 

3,002 

1.149 

744 

26 

434 

147 

451 

136 

12-17 years 

3,«2d 

1093 

778 

19 

422 

146 

660 

216 

Mapanie origin and race* 

HUpanie et Leline 

Ml 

297 

204 

14 

97 

31 

261 

47 

Msjdcan or Maakan American 

684 

207 

96 

7 

67 

10 

1S6 

31 

Not Hispanic or Lsano 

6,961 

2016 

1.367 

34 

766 

271 

1.161 

324 

WNts. slnde race 

4,604 

1323 

626 

24 

662 

209 

879 

160 

Black erAMcenAinartcan.slngla race 

1,040 

103 

440 

•7 

69 

46 

228 

no 

Parartfs educeBon* 

Lass than school dpioma 

619 

154 

260 

•6 

66 

66 

237 

•9 

Hitft school (flpiams or OEO* 

1,736 

475 

463 

at 

246 

96 

40t 

32 

More ffian Mgri aeheol Optoma 

4,010 

1379 

739 

19 

662 

133 

776 

103 

Pamly Income' 

Laaa ihm $20.000 

1,600 

104 

811 

•9 

107 

49 

246 

63 

$2a00l>-$34.aM 

1,263 

262 

369 

11 

172 

64 

261 

74 

$3&.000-$&4,«W 

1,336 

446 

229 

16 

219 

73 

281 

74 

$6S.OOI>-$74.9W 

979 

366 

93 

•7 

164 

37 

233 

56 

$7S.OOO or mors 

1,646 

996 

59 

•6 

221 

SO 

420 

62 

Poverty status* 

Poor 

. . . 1,466 

219 

661 

•9 

131 

61 

314 

96 

Noarpoor 

1,640 

381 

451 

17 

237 

95 

346 

113 

Notpoor 

3,764 

1715 

440 

22 

616 

156 

772 

163 

Hems tanwrs status* 

Owmsd or tiaing bou(yil 

4,636 

1367 

662 

22 

592 

134 

1.010 

270 

Rsntad 

2,236 

349 

945 

26 

272 

163 

361 

90 

Boms other arrangsmatS 

136 

33 

43 

M 

19 

•6 

27 

•7 

HaalPt inauranca eoveraga'* 

PrlvMa 

3,646 

1.724 

561 

16 

662 

123 

740 

69 

Marteald 

2.334 

383 

818 

23 

226 

132 

611 

230 

Other 

149 

66 

16 

•1 

24 

•6 

26 

•7 

LMttsured 

. . . . 590 

139 

142 

‘10 

66 

36 

147 

36 

Place of reaidance'' 

Large MSA 

1,827 

466 

565 

13 

173 

67 

412 

123 

SmeSMSA. 

3,666 

1393 

722 

26 

466 

165 

769 

156 

Not In MSA 

1,397 

437 

294 

It 

246 

71 

261 

89 

flibon 

Northsasi 

1260 

447 

277 

17 

96 

62 

304 

56 

MdwesI 

1,744 

576 

386 

13 

239 

66 

334 

12$ 

soum 

2,699 

681 

656 

•8 

400 

122 

603 

127 

Weal 

1219 

407 

249 

10 

146 

63 

290 

63 

* Esettais (tea a mMiia nandird anar oi ysawr Stan >0% at 

td shotAI ba used wth eauaott ei 

icaieatdaaa 

netmaaiSia 

sianewdsatN 

amr^r v praoaen 





*A wudesr lanly {wee w ol one or mow «<ise««i hwg eSi ee peem as nwned r» cw» moSer eiS tn biebs^ » ■fl et eiie pswwe to >1 c N de ri a the Isitily. A m ft ptn m rewSy 
e e n— n « oie e <noi» ctSdrsn K<nfl we » Mtig» tea Cee*> er emei. mata a m m eisi An brteQMr a e a op s w tmatf w i — M et ant or mcf oMdran lews lei two p«nrst 

M not marM to eno anoSar and aro bMog ca o> edootM ga nnu ts al cMSon at Sa tamlir. A btondad leniy wraae at eaa e men aMSan hate a baleece or adeeSva parani and an 
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ftofli • Mkool w • hMflh piBUMiorm •¥« MU TDU ffwi IcWi MtH ■'•d « Mwnng iHfciyr and 14aa a d 
HypatacMir OUoiOir (AOHO) «r AaMon Otded Oaordar (AOOl?* A UtantadgatMa ad«* pr««tdtd «i 
and laiiOr na* *K*uM » •» cUmn HbaM *At «M*an a9ad 9-t 7 «ho Nr 

VehUaaadMin 
neiaddMK 

'Atnona <t I lap and or Laino an^n My ba ol any laoa w eeaffcMaaon o< raeaa. Bawdait), tw euagopr TM H 
la 1b ba (wnwaa, •« Hat uaaa ahoaUt wanna c< tia urma tfMian ii Im taUa. F«r a g ianpM, i 


ya«AOHOiabaaadanaapawia »ii>ani. HaaatapmaraaaM 
UU you tiai (cMf a ewna| had Aaanaen Datoi 
nbaAallaftfM faa p cndania. Urdnpnna adh laap aa M laa wn g OaiQ U y o« ADW 
hatn a ManMag dnaMty ar AOHO* {aaa J^panOa IK 


la net o> HMpanie or (JAM angn. 


*QCD w Canaral EOraaorad DaaaMpmanl hi^ tUnU a^atUanoy dglcna 


^aaad an caorfy mma and l«niy aoa uatng fha U.O Camoa Owaa^i pew» tMohoUa to 
panana hava iMoaiaa ol WOto to toaa tian aoOtooHiapoaartydaa a hold. *Nai poar* pawana haaa neoniaa P> 
'Saaad on a guaaann to tia Famfy Cara tM aaUd ahadiar toa toaU^a hou 


ealigory to tto laamafty Uto otogery ~UnB«w<arf' n 
lypa ol oanaoa anch aa aoaUania or danial 

POBiaaaa. Larga U6Aa hav* a pcpatoaon atta ol i 


V yaar *Oeor* paraana aia donnad aa batoa 
to 800% ol too powiir PaaahaU or graolar. 
ga. toiaad. or ooet^tod by aorna < 
toora toon ona typa d haalto on m an c a 


Oy a prhtoto pton M paU tor ora 

ai to USA' corwato of paraona not Oraig to 


SOURCE: COONCMS. NaMrtf Haalto baorMow Stfvoy »0I-Me7. 
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Table 28. Percentages (with standard errors) ol children aged ^-17 who have ever been told they have a learning disability or ADMO, by 
lamlly structure and by selected charactertsUcs: United Stales. 2001-2007 


Setodrd 


AlchMien 
•0WS5-I7 
«itiQ hav* avar 
bean loW Stay 
hava alaanVng 
dMbMy Of ADHD 


Famay atnickira* 


Unmarrtad 
SIngto biolQsicW 

Nuetaai patam or adopiha Blandad CortaMStg ExMndad Other 


ToiaP 


Sax 


Aoe 

9-4 yaara 

&-17yaaia 

S-11 yaar» 

12-17 year* 

HapaiVe orlQln artd taca* 

HMpante or Laitto 

Maxictn oc Mexican Amartcan 

Not HitpaNc or latino 

WMla. enola race 

Stack or Alrican Ainorlcan, alngle race 

ParanTi aducallon* 

Laos Sian hign aehool diploma 

High echool diploma or QCD* 

Mora than high Ktwol dipiQina 

Family inooma’ 

laaa Sian $20.000 

$20.000-$34.MO 

$9S.OOO-$&4.99S 

$6S.ooo-$74.eoe 

$76,000 or mera 

^varty alatui* 


Near poor 

Notpoof 

Home lenoia eiakia* 


Otanad «i ttaing bougM . 

Renlad 

Soma other anangamars 



Medicaid 
Other . . 
UrVnaurad 


Large MSA. 
SmaMMSA. 
Noth) MSA 



PaicanP (atandard arrotl 


(0.17) 

6.1 

(0.20) 

14.9 (0.43) 

6.4 

(1.22) 

16.1 

(0.71) 

158 (106) 

12.1 

(0 i 37) 

19.0 (186) 

(0.26) 

10.6 

(0.32) 

20.4 (086) 

10.6 

(1.60) 

218 

(1.10) 

19.9 (180) 

16.7 

(0.56) 

22.7 (186) 

(0.2(» 

S .4 

(0.2 S ) 

98 (080) 

6.5 

(1.54) 

10.5 

<0.79) 

118 (182) 

81 

(0.46) 

16.0 (1.75) 

(0.24) 

1.6 

(0.23) 

48 (083) 

•1.1 

(0.97) 

•4.9 

(166) 

*38 (183) 

2.6 

(049) 

•7,7 (2.66) 

(0.19) 

9.3 

(0.24) 

168 (087) 

118 

(1.6$) 

174 

(0.74) 

178 (1.19) 

181 

(041) 

204 (1.36) 

(0.24) 

7.9 

(0.29) 

168 (084) 

0.4 

(1.71) 

178 

(1.06) 

168 (140) 

11.0 

(081) 

168 (1.74) 

(0.2 B ) 

11.4 

(0.42) 

178 (086) 

16.6 

(480) 

17.7 

(1.00) 

228 (2.16) 

14.4 

(083) 

238 (2.12) 

(0.29) 

6.6 

(0.43) 

118 (0.76) 

7.6 

(1.83) 

11.7 

(183) 

8.9 (141) 

&l 

(046) 

114 (1.76) 

(0.96) 

6.3 

(0.60) 

9.9 (184) 

6.1 

(1.70) 

12.0 

(174) 

64 (1.70) 

78 

(066) 

108 (286) 

(0.20) 

6.4 

(0.23) 

168 (046) 

6.6 

(187) 

16.9 

(080) 

17.1 (184) 

186 

(046) 

21.0 <1.$() 

(0.23) 

9.0 

(0.26) 

174 (088) 

0.4 

(213) 

16.0 

(084) 

188 (187) 

181 

(061) 

22.3 (2.06) 

(0.42) 

S .8 

(0.60) 

138 (0.76) 

'7.7 

(2 70) 

12.1 

(1.47) 

13.7 (287) 

11.4 

(062) 

208 (2.34) 

(0.44) 

6.9 

(0.06) 

148 (0.07) 

•4.0 

(1.33) 

16.2 

(2-32) 

17.1 (2.13) 

10.4 

(079) 

•7.0 (3.10) 

(037) 

9.7 

(0.63) 

16.7 (0.79) 

10.6 

(2.30) 

16.1 

(133) 

13.7 (187) 

128 

(071) 

16.7 (4.74) 

(0.21) 

7.9 

(0.23) 

14.6 (080) 

6.6 

(1.90) 

168 

(087) 

168 (180) 

124 

(061) 

26.3 (3.72) 

(0.43) 

8.8 

(0.73) 

168 (086) 

*6.6 

(2.30) 

20.4 

(2.34) 

11.9 (202) 

148 

(097) 

218 (2.73) 

(0.43) 

7.6 

(0.62) 

13.9 (0.79) 

7.2 

(2.04) 

178 

(186) 

16.7 (280) 

12.3 

(1.00) 

168 (246) 

(0.39) 

6.6 

(0,60) 

138 (184) 

108 

(2.66) 

168 

(186) 

16.7 (2.17) 

11.6 

(085) 

168 (2.62) 

(0.43) 

7.0 

(0.48) 

186 (184) 

•11,0 

(4.34) 

168 

(166) 

138 (883) 

12.6 

(1.06) 

218 (4.66) 

(0.29) 

7.9 

(0.33) 

118 (1.76) 

*6.3 

(3.46) 

13.9 

(1.32) 

178 (2.77) 

109 

(064) 

210 (3.16) 

(0.44) 

a.s 

(0.73) 

16.3 (0.78) 

•6.2 

(2.32) 

19.0 

(282) 

118 (206) 

13.7 

(062) 

168 (2.64) 

(0.39) 

6.1 

(0.69) 

148 (082) 

6.4 

(2.24) 

174 

(146) 

178 (286) 

118 

(063) 

19.0 (2.74) 

(0.20) 

6.0 

(0.24) 

138 (086) 

9.6 

(2.02) 

14.9 

(083) 

16.7 (1.56) 

11.7 

(046) 

19.1 (182) 

(0.20) 

82 

(0.23) 

14.6 (087) 

6.6 

(1.67) 

168 

(0.80) 

168 (1.64) 

118 

(046) 

200 (186) 

(0.32) 

7.6 

(0.46) 

168 (087) 

6.3 

(1-67) 

16.0 

(187) 

168 (148) 

124 

(068) 

168 (281) 

(1.10) 

7.7 

(1.82) 

144 (289) 

•s.o 

(4.99) 

17.3 

(484) 

•168 (688) 

168 

(283) 

*168 (6.60) 

(0.19) 

7.6 

(0.23) 

13.0 ( O . SO ) 

7.6 

(1.70) 

168 

(0.64) 

168 (1.72) 

108 

(044) 

14.1 (286) 

(0.40) 

11,1 

(0.72) 

178 (0.71) 

7.6 

(1.60) 

198 

(187) 

16.4 (1 .66) 

16.9 

(085) 

248 (1.96) 

(1.11) 

11.1 

(1,66) 

68 (1.96) 

■9.2 

(9.24) 

13.9 

(2.92) 

•168 (686) 

128 

(2.49) 

*164 (8.46) 

(0.46) 

5.7 

(0.68) 

14.1 (181) 

•12.2 

(3.90) 

12.9 

(186) 

138 (281) 

9.6 

(066) 

128 (287) 

(0.30) 

7.4 

(0.40) 

13.9 (087) 

6.1 

(1.62) 

13.1 

(181) 

128 (187) 

108 

(061) 

168 (289) 

(0.23) 

6.3 

(0.28) 

154 (086) 

9.6 

(1.88) 

168 

(1.02) 

18.6 (182) 

12.3 

(051) 

168 (1.74) 

(0,43) 

6,3 

(0,49) 

168 (186) 

•10.0 

(343) 

178 

(141) 

144 (186) 

186 

(1.07) 

208 (3.02) 

(0.38) 

6.2 

(0.47) 

148 (180) 

16.3 

(4.17) 

13.7 

(170) 

204 (286) 

188 

(066) 

194 (2.66) 

(0.36) 

6.2 

(0.40) 

168 (087) 

6.4 

(281) 

178 

(189) 

12.9 (280) 

14.0 

(096) 

328 (3.66) 

(0.29) 

SO 

(0.37) 

168 (087) 

•5.3 

(189) 

174 

(1.14) 

168 (181) 

12.4 

(060) 

14.7 (1.61) 

(0.34) 

6.4 

(0.37) 

128 (084) 

6.3 

(183) 

138 

(1-66) 

138 (180) 

9.4 

(066) 

14.9 (2.33) 


• E a m aM haaa taialira wandardecrorctpiaawr tran3e%ar«daHOr<dOauaad«»r»ica<Aonbacaijaaadoaanolmaa»e<eiiur>dad»ot rilita n orpreaaotr. 

-OuuWirnro. 

'A rweNar laniy oonaaia ol orra or more cMdan anrig wih a«o paraMa atio CM martMd la one ancear artd are Mogcal or adeotka paratsa 10 M chMatt tt tie lamly. A arrgia-pafarv tamN 
oonaatt ol oneor etota Mdran Mng tMOt a atn^ adia (male or lamala, raWad or unralela d ). An UMtwrrtad t i ii : ao gr.a l or adopOra tanay rcnauli ol one or inora otaieart Itring «hUi leo pararda nho 
ara nei maniad t» ona anolhar and ara boiogeal or adopera pataraa la al oMdan In tia larviy. A Handad laraiy ooneaii Ol ana or mote ohMran Mig edh a Nologied or adopeva pamm and an 
tMalaiad dippira ni who ara at a m ad la ona anoihat. Aeonabaarglamaye o rree w olortaormoraoMdrart l«mg wah a buiegreal or adopM param and a« unralBiad adul artro ira ooMMng wUi ona 
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•notiw. Ar ♦Mndod Iwiiir oonmti ol oa» or not* cN M n n Mig w0 \ « toM on* t wI oyo T or odoplMO ptMM and a rabMd aAA An 'oOnt* oonoMlt of on* or rwr* t W dran Umg 

toMad or uraoMad aduta ■Do ar* not bioiogieal or adap»ii pwonit. 

*Oala at* b at od on houoanoid worri** * ol a oampla of St* o Mh n nonraatuaortatoid popUWien fV owtanea of laarnre dait i iiy orAOHO aba**d on lapa r aia Qjoatioro, 10** a raproatraatv* 
lroiwaKftoofcrat»*aahp i* fa i* a r i al a>*rtoldyowthwKWd'*nari>a|'^<»»d«t*taaiitii»r af»d1ta*ado<»otorhaal»>pnla<*icn*f*>*tWeTeMdMl[<tiitf>r**»^hadAaani>on[)alie* 
HtP«raah*YDi*oia*r (AOHQior Aa»nionO*l>eiiOi*etd»t (*00)?* A>noa<ia9*atla aduaproataadiBloiiMienonbalndolohfdt*«eondar*». UtdawonunWinapacHolaimne dartWyor AOHO 
arid IvMy **ucaa* at* net r«lud*d « •» cohtmn Irfiaiad 'Al cMMn agad 3- 1 7 hAo Mv* a«*t baan Mid My )»«• a laamriQ dKabaiy or aOHO* (*** AceanAx IK 
’indudaa otiar racaa nei ahowi irpnawy and elWtan xiri ladgwan paranT* aducalon. lamfy tieetn*. pan arty Mitua. or haiMti inurane*. 

*Paraon * ol lia|i— c or LaM orijHi may ba of any rao* or oonOanBon ol raea*. 8 tniat»|i . *ia caiagety Hot Hwpanic or Latino* ratara loaM panon* afio ar* not ol HMpano or laino ongn. 
tagatMa* of taoa 1b b* coneta*. di* taai uaaa abottar «*n*n* ol Vi* tarma abown at Si* HM*. For aorapla. Si* catagoiy Kef Ib ap an * or Lanrio Hack or Ablean Amarteart. amgl* tae*" St Si* tad a* 
• folinad la a* ’non-Hapane Hack' at Si* taid. 

* n *l*t a lo>ia*dtcaaoniaa*lolSiaparannelsmi*hiy*r laraloladaeaiietv ragawsa aa olStaioaranfa ago 
HiCO ■ Oanaeal EdueaaofMl Oawtopmanl Mgfi adiool *H»»*l«nc y dHorna. 

^asor mau en on lamly Worn* and pOMOity atatw* • obianad Son Sm 2C0i-e007 NaMnaf Hatfti btttmMi Survay bnpuM Famfy lncor«*iMr*ontf Camnga Fda*. 

*8atad on laaaly a » on > * and lamiy aoa uang Oi* UA Canau* Buraai/a pMatty SnaahoUi ter Si* praifoua calendar yaar. "Peer* paraena an daSnad a* balew Si* povarty ttraMd. Kaar poor' 
paraona ban* nc o aia t ol 100% to lae* Swn ZOO\ H Sia pomrty Smafiotl Hot poor' parson* ti*w* ineotnaalhal an 200% olttn poverty Svathold or graalar. 

*Ba**4ona qua aa on ai tha Faady Cera Siat aaliad afiaSiar Sia lawdya heua* or aparbnaot la oamad or bang bou(p*. ranied. or oec t gpad by eon* oUiar atrangarnant (aaa Appanda B>. 
**Cla*i<teaaon ol naaWi aounnca oovaraQ* ia baaad on a hanrchy ol mduaiy acrckterv* caaogona* P areon a wHi non thw on* tyga ol liaalSi nataawa **n aiaigna d lo tha tiw e p pr o p n at* 
c aaeg o iy at S* hararchy Tit* ea f agefy •*1.lnlneurad" tneluda* parson* ttfio had no c ove ra g* aarntaa Sic** vfio tndony Inddn Haalft Sarttea eo waraga or had only a prwaia ptab sm pard ter ona 
lyp* of a anttoa such a* aoeidanis or dami can (*** Appondar S). 

''MSArt imbepeWan atadeacafana Largo MSAeNnaapoptfaboniaaol t rt*enor ncn;*rntSM6A*h*napcpii*iienta*of leaeStan t raSen Kei Mi MSA' ocneiate ol pareona net Srog * 
a inaliepoHan aMMcal araa 

90USICC.' COCSCMS. NaionalHaalPi IraarvM Siavay 2001-9007. 
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Table 29. Frequencies of children aged 5-17 who missed 6 or more school days in the past 12 months due to illness or injury, by family 
structure and by selected characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 



All children 
aged 5-17 
who missed 6 




Family structure' 




Selected characteristics 

school days in 
the past 12 
months due to 
ilirtess or injury 

Nudear 

pS 

Unmamied 
biological 
or adoptive 

Blended 

Cohabiting 

Extended 

Other 

TotaP 

8,144 

3,127 

1,797 

Number in thousands^ 

68 777 

303 

1,810 

261 

Sex 

Male 

4,067 

1,566 

870 

46 

402 

146 

899 

137 

Female 

4,077 

1,561 

928 

23 

375 

157 

911 

123 

Age 

5-17 years 

8,144 

3,127 

1,797 

68 

777 

303 

1,810 

261 

5-11 years 

4,006 

1,807 

812 

45 

416 

159 

657 

109 

12-17 years 

4,139 

1,319 

985 

24 

361 

145 

1,153 

151 

Hispanic origin and race^ 

Hispanic or Latino 

1,247 

383 

305 

15 

97 

48 

353 

48 

Mexican or Mexican American 

812 

276 

159 

8 

61 

31 

243 

34 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

6,897 

2,744 

1,493 

54 

681 

255 

1,458 

213 

White, singie race 

5,562 

2,488 

997 

35 

587 

207 

1,120 

129 

Biack or African American, singie race 

938 

111 

409 

■8 

72 

27 

245 

66 

Parent's education® 

Less than high schooi dipioma 

1,094 

243 

386 

10 

80 

64 

290 

'21 

High schooi dipioma or GED* 

2,042 

656 

466 

25 

221 

110 

543 

21 

More than high schooi dipioma 

4,724 

2,224 

853 

33 

476 

125 

968 

46 

Famliy Income^ 

Less than $20,000 

1,767 

298 

934 

14 

110 

63 

286 

63 

$20,000-$34,999 

1,514 

415 

461 

25 

140 

81 

323 

68 

$35,000-354,999 

1,555 

599 

247 

*11 

218 

73 

340 

66 

$55,000-374,999 

1,155 

550 

84 

*13 

136 

40 

298 

34 

$75,000 or more 

2,153 

1,264 

71 

*5 

174 

46 

564 

29 

Poverty status* 

Poor 

1,746 

338 

766 

*14 

117 

71 

357 

83 

Near poor 

1,930 

520 

547 

29 

213 

86 

447 

88 

Not poor 

4,468 

2,269 

484 

26 

446 

146 

1,006 

89 

Home tenure status* 

Owned or being bought 

5,343 

2,546 

693 

36 

526 

133 

1,234 

172 

Rented 

2,605 

535 

1,039 

32 

230 

161 

535 

74 

Some other arrangement 

180 

45 

64 


17 

'4 

38 

'12 

Heaith insurance coverage'* 

Private 

4,704 

2,323 

692 

26 

487 

108 

1,000 

68 

Medicaid 

2,493 

493 

911 

30 

195 

133 

587 

145 

Other 

133 

47 

26 


*13 

*16 

24 

'8 

Uninsured 

791 

259 

164 

*11 

78 

44 

194 

39 

Piace of residence" 

Large MSA 

2,158 

665 

606 

24 

172 

78 

528 

84 

Smaii MSA 

4,279 

1,791 

835 

31 

381 

149 

988 

103 

Not in MSA 

1,707 

670 

357 

'13 

224 

75 

294 

73 

Region 

Northeast 

1,591 

613 

366 

'13 

106 

51 

404 

38 

Midwest 

1,905 

767 

412 

*17 

202 

79 

377 

52 

South 

2,890 

1,069 

666 

*17 

321 

100 

605 

112 

West 

1,758 

677 

354 

21 

148 

74 

425 

59 


' Estimate has a relative standard error of greater than 30% and should be used with caution because it does not meet the standards of reliability or precision. 

- Quantity zero. 

'a nuclear family consists of one or more children living with two parents who are married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to all children in the family. A single.parent family 
consists of one or more children living with a single adult (tn^e or female, related or unrelated). An unmarried biological or adoptive family corrsists of one or more children living with two parents who 
are not married to one another and are biological or adoptive parents to all children in the family. A blended family consists of crte or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated stepparent who are married to one another. A cohabiting family consists of one or more children living with a biological or adoptive parent and an unrelated adult who are cohabiting with one 
another. An extended family consists of one or more children Irving wSh at least one biological or adoptive parent and a related adult. An “other” family consists of one or more children living with 
related or unrelated adults who are not biological or adoptive parerrts. 
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’Dm» «• bMM on no«M«noU iMMam ol ■ tupWot >i» WHIfi iwwomoftnUitJpopuMien- dwimd mkocI ooCiMnMMsaquMiMnKaiackM. ‘OunrigVopMi » nwnM, 
ifcoi<ho<»nwydt|r*Od(chU»mwi«iWt>*elwi8ibociiu*»«<4Bw*«»nu«yTAWwi»OBMOi»«0<p»oi*J»d««iB«m>o«>on6<>><i«<«tii<r>opo n »ini», iMswm «Wi tMpoei lo mMod mmoI 
dayctnd tamir •McdmofvnolftekjdadMOacoUBn iQMl^lTshe m«tadSor men wheel de)wai Bw pMt 12 mcrthe^le* Mw erft>>rir(e— hcpondalt. 

*lnduOM 0M> new noi elowin wpanMy end chMnn unkman panef « edueweh. (mlk Mom, penny eMut. er hoim meunnoo. Adduenaly, numben wMi niiCloa clwiairMi My 

net odd i» MM tecouw el (ewnding 


*Pefeen> cl I tipeni c or LWne engn eny be el wty nee er eewhrMien d new. SMiMrty. ttecMeoeiy *NelHdp«Ker LWne’ ntenieMpeneneMeefe netel HdpmeetlaMeenvn. 
ngewPewetnee. lehoeentM tieiwi uiw Wetnrvenlene elttennne ihcwn di (heiwn. ^ ewnpie. Moaiegoiv^MHipaMe et iJdnebiBdier AlnoMAnieragM. Mn{M nee'ntnaMw 
■ ntiitediew’ f ien M ipon c Miafiwinleet 

* n ilin' >e 9m oModen lent el tie ponrt Mh ihe le^M leM el e O j re t W v npenlbw el Mt pentde ege. 

*060 a O t M M Educoaenoi Oewiop iin ni high utwoi equ'wMii rv daiienw 

'MetMBen «n tmiy Moeme end pevody HtM * ebUMd bom dn 200i-a00T Nebenol Hiddi We nnea Sunay Imputed Famir l>>ceweit% towel EwMigt Pdee 

*BeBad en Inelir Memo and leaOly ana utbip M U6. Canaw fiunadt peuerty tvatheldt lor tn pnMut cM ndat year, ^ear* panon* tw dalnad w belea dta pevabr H waePeld >laar poet* 
panona ham Memw ol lOOtkie lew Inn 200% el dte poverty moMeia ~Nol peer* panent hove inoemaa ihtt tw 200% el me poverty dvoMetd ee Qraitir 
^aaadenaqua ai Mnbidta Famiy Cen dtai aihad ahadar die l emd/ehouwet apartmenaeanadot bomg bougM, nnad, at aoeiMtd by aean adia> aaaflotmafd (aaaAppandalQ. 
"“Cltaattealieti el hatdh wtunnea cevi n pt * b* f d o" a hle n t eh y el wiuhady w c lu tM eMpenw. ftaacra aiPt mere than ana tffa a* haft bwtfaneaaan ata^rad India IWattdpt e pnM 
e aWQ a ty at dte imiacPi y The oataQory “^nwaiaaf mdudw panent aho had we covanQa w aad w Mae aha had en^ btdan Haalh Sarnca aemnoa at had an^ a pnaw ptai dm pmd ter ana 
type at aantoa eueh w aoadtnit at dtnw cen (ta* Appandp IIV 

’’MSAianadcpeMan tMMcalama. Latga MSAa havt a papultden tiM al t nM enct men; amti MSAa ham a pepiMnn toe el laaatitn 1 nMon >lotnUSA*eanaMaaleanenanoibnwdii 


SOUnCE: COONCHS. Nadantf ttwldi betmaw Suvay. 2001-2007 
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Table 30. Percentages (with slaiKlard errors) of children aged S-17 who missed 6 or more school days in the past 12 months due to illness 
or in|ury. by family structure arvd by selected characteristics: United Slates. 2001-2007 


AlcMdren 

agsdfr-l? .. , 

anonMaedO FanWy seutturs’ 

or mors ' ' 

school days in 

Itw per) 12 Unmarrtod 

monewdusio Single bioiooKal 

Seiscled charsclottsscs Onessorlr^ry Nudser parsnl oradopinw Blanded CohabiSng ExMndsd Other 


Percent' (standard error) 

TocsP 15.8(0.22) 134(0.29) 10.7 (0.50) 174 (2.26) 16.1 (0.74) 10.0 (144) 17.4 (0:46) 154 <1.121 

Sex 

Mate tS.5 (040) 12.0 (040) 104 (0.6Q 214 (434) 16.5 (1.07) 174 (1.62) 188 (0.66) 164 <1471 

Femele 164 (040) 13.7(0.40) 20.0 (0.60) 12.6 (2.62) 15.7 (0.00) 287 (1.90) 181 (0.64) 154 <1.641 


Aga 

4-17 years. 

5-11 years 

12-17 years 

Hispeiec origin and race* 

Hispanie or latino 13.5 

Mexican or Maxicen Atrtarlcan 12.0 

Not Hlaparrc or laOno 16.3 

WhNa. smgta rsoa 17.8 

Black or AMcan Amertcan. amgte race 12.4 


ParenCs edueaaon* 


Laea than high school dpiome 

17.5 

(0-60) 

181 

(1.01) 

24.4 

(141) 

11.5 (816) 

22.3 

(2.63) 

too 

(878) 

181 

(800) 

104 

(6.401 

High school dN^loma or QEO* 

17.7 

(0.44) 

180 

(0.72) 

18.0 

(0.84) 

17.0 (851) 

164 

(1.47) 

10.5 

(806) 

281 

(888) 

14.7 

(3471 

More then high school d^lorrte 

14.8 

(046) 

187 

(042) 

180 

(0.70) 

21.0 (4.19) 

184 

(0.65) 

17.8 

(140) 

174 

(086) 

134 

(2.721 

Family ktcoma' 

Leaa ihw« 620.000 

21.0 

(0-56) 

17.0 

(1.18) 

23.0 

(0.78) 

14.4 (809) 

25.7 

(890) 

20.5 

(886) 

187 

(143) 

194 

(2421 

tt0.000-$34.000 

17.4 

(0.56) 

14.7 

(0.85) 

18.5 

(0.03) 

24.2 (851) 

17.3 

(1-SB) 

22.2 

(805) 

188 

(1.20) 

184 

(2.531 

635.000-654.909 

16.7 

(850) 

144 

(0.60) 

188 

(1.14) 

*11.0 (860) 

164 

(1.71) 

188 

(857) 

186 

(0-90) 

164 

(2.671 

$55.000-674.999 

14.7 

(0.62) 

134 

(0.68) 

164 

(1.80) 

27.9 (7.67) 

14.1 

(1.62) 

17.0 

(343) 

17.0 

(147) 

154 

(2-921 

$75,000 or rrtore 


(0.34) 

11.9 

(842) 

15.0 

(1.01) 

*11.0 (4.30) 

12.2 

(1.20) 

183 

(241) 

183 

(878) 

8.7 

<1.731 

Poverfy sialus* 

Poor 

19.8 

(0.56) 

183 

(1.14) 

22.3 

(0.85) 

*187 (4.16) 

22.3 

(2.52) 

20.8 

(890) 

185 

(1.16) 

204 

<2.701 

Noarpoor 

174 

(0-50) 

13.9 

(0.77) 

20.6 

(1.00) 

20.0 (4.40) 

182 

(1.67) 

10.3 

(863) 

174 

(1-06) 

174 

(2431 

Not poor 

144 

(045) 

124 

(0.32) 

16.9 

(0.80) 

185 (821) 

144 

(864) 

180 

(1.67) 

17.1 

(862) 

124 

<1.431 

Homo tenure clabrs* 

Owned or being bow(p4 

14.7 

(045) 

180 

(0.31) 

187 

(0.75) 

186 (867) 

187 

(0.91) 

180 

(1.77) 

184 

(853) 

154 

<1261 

Rented 

184 

(0.43) 

1S.0 

(0.70) 

204 

(0.67) 

188 (2.70) 

16.6 

(1.20) 

19.7 

(140) 

282 

(802) 

164 

(2041 

Some other ammgemetu 

20.1 

(1.80) 

188 

(248) 

26.6 

(244) 

*- 

21.3 

(876) 

*164 (11.37) 

280 

(800) 

*284 (12.1^ 


Heakh Insurenoa covaraga'^ 

Prtvale 

Madtcaid 

Other 

IMnsured 

Ptece ol iwdance" 


Large MSA 15.1(0.37) 124(047) 17.8 (0.75) 183 (453) 144 (140) 17.6 (246) 164 (875) 144 <1.831 

SmaHMSA 15.6 (0.30) 13.0(040) 204 (0.79) 17.0(823) 15.7 (0.97) 20.0 (144) 17.0 (865) 144 <1451 

Not in MSA 17.5(0.58} 164 (0.60) 22.1 (145} *186 (803} 184 (1.79) 185 (2.51) 17.9(1.10) 194 (2.71| 

(l egion 

Norlhaasi 189 (0.52) 187 (0.67) 21.8 (145) 19.5 (844) 16.6 (1.96) 204 (811) 19.5 (1.10) 164 (2451 

Mdweet 15.7 (0.45) 134 (048) 194 (1.12) 182 (831) 189 (1.60) 187 (2.67) 174 (1.00) 144 (2.481 

Souft 15.5 (0.38) 134(0.53) 184 (0.72) 183 (4.45) 15.8 (1.13) 186 (142) 174 (0.78) 154 <1.631 

West tS.S (0.41) 124 (046) 20.0 (1.18) 186 (845) 15.4 (1.41) 22.7 (879) 180 (089) 164 <2471 


* EMiwe kea a tsIaM sunSwd anw <r gisaitt han 90rs artd rhoSH be utad ceuton baceuaa I 4 ms not meat Windaidi cT ritstlh or pre o een 

-OueMay Mta 

'a nuchar tanUy conseli d «ns or ime midtsn Wing <wt> Ino p wsw i xho are mamsd to cns ano*>sr tnd are t «c k ig w < or adopWrs p wsnii le al chaasn n Be tanUy. A sngls pa w ni lMi4y 
ecnaatt ol oas or more eNMnn Imiq MOh a angis adul (mala or imiaa, rautad or unraWadV An maern ad bn logti aH or adopiea rm^ ocnsMs ol ona or moro cMdnn Mng wsh two parania etio 
sra no! nemad to ot« anoeer and ON btOtogmi or adopWa partMa l» al diUran n e» taidy. A Mmdad lardy oonaala oT cna or fiwaa cMban iMng vMh a bologeal or adopM pwaM aitd an 
M r aSiii l t lippatar a mno am matnad lo ona arwttiof. A cohabeng hmry c e niia l i d ona or mcN clUdtan Iwnq edh a belegieat or adepwra parani and an u n ralPad aduS who aN eoh a bdin g »•> or>a 


144 

(044) 

187 

(041) 

16.8 

(0.69) 

181 (896) 

15.1 

(885) 

146 

(1.66) 

182 

(856) 

12,1 

<1001 

214 

(0.50) 

184 

(1.00) 

234 

(0.81) 

181 (830) 

204 

(1.03) 

214 

(813) 

22.1 

(1.06) 

184 

(1.781 

12.3 

(141) 

9.6 

(1.64) 

14.5 

(2.80) 

*- 

*8.5 

(867) 

37.5 (1896) 

187 

(879) 

*208 

(8.011 

ISO 

(0.59) 

124 

(O.Ot) 

18.8 

(1.37) 

20.3 (856) 

181 

(844) 

186 

(824) 

148 

(1-03) 

154 

<2.731 


(0.37) 

185 

(0.54) 

19.9 

(1.04) 

114 (870) 

134 

(1.33) 

17.7 

(863) 

185 

(863) 

138 

(1.981 

(0.45) 

104 

(0.66) 

194 

(1.36) 

0.3 <2.46} 

188 

(1.59) 

17.3 

(817) 

184 

(877) 

138 

(2.151 

(045) 

188 

(0.33) 

19.6 

(0.56) 

284 (808) 

164 

(0.64) 

10.2 

(1.40) 

188 

(857) 

168 

(1421 

(0.30) 

148 

(0.37) 

23.5 

(0.81) 

21.8 <8^ 

180 

(0.09) 

214 

(1.73) 

214 

(872) 

108 

(2.081 

(0.46) 

7.6 

(0.81) 

144 

(0.74) 

*12.5 (444) 

11.1 

(1.47) 

185 

(806) 

14.1 

(1-02) 

128 

<1831 


15.8 (042) 
14.6 (049) 
17.1 (0.31) 


183 (049) 19.7 (0.60) 17.3 (2.26) 16.1 (874) 10.0 (144) 17.4 (846) 154 <1.121 

188 (047) 17.1 (0.84) 188 (847) 16.7 (1.12) 186 (1.49) 186 (0.74) 134 <1411 

14.0 (0.44) 22.5 (0.75) 21.2 (800) 15.5 (0.02) 22.5 (816) 180 (858) 174 <1.65| 
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anoetw An •xMndid tarMy eatwM ol on* «r nur* <Mld(*n MnQ Mti m on* bio>Bt>c*t or Adopiiv* A*t«ni «id a «*W*d odue An ‘atm" (MnSr ooneou ol on* or mot* cDMon tMog •» 
roMod or ura*M*d BUh who If* no) Holegic*l or adoper* porwilo. 

^Dea or* boaod on houoaioM osonna wo o< o oonyl* ol t>* cMt on ncwnoooeoraiixl pcpiWicn Numbarol tMt**d odioof daroMoMalnodtemaouooOon Swl ookod. 'Owing Vi* paM 13 morMo^ 
aboul how iranir day* dU jiMtf • namo} Mo* oehool bocauM ol SnoM or A knowMoaoHo addi proMdM rtonaoben on boMI e4 chM raoeondmii. Urtowwio a«h tacpocn to Mtaod Mhool 
dajo and laroir obvcM* m not rcludod in ih* oekdan labolad 'Al ohftMn agod 6*1 7 aha mBoad « or mor* ochoel 4*v« « ih* pool I3 mendi* du* » erwoo or irjaY (oa* I). 

^induda* otiat raeoa net ahown loporaidy and chdaon wei untotowin pararTo odMcaion. lomly neom*. pevorty auiua. or hooRh imnnea. 

^Pottona of Mapanc or ijono orpn "toy b* olarrirraoaorooinblnabonolrao**. Sandarty. ttacalagory Hiapmor Laino* ladaraloeiporaonaatio or* nololMapancor Lalrooilen. 
logardaoaoliaea Sobaoonoa*. dwaagduaoaahonar Mioionaol twionnoahoanindiatabi* Forannpla. ihacaiagory'NolHapanieor UUnotdaekor AMcanAmancan. amglaraea'indiaMblo* 
a ftlanad lo aa ‘non- H aparae HaeK* •> Si* Mai. 

^flaiara lolhaaducaeon lavaloitt* paronlwISilh* higharlovalolodueabon. togarthaa ol tNlporonfa ag*- 
*OCO • Oanoral Cdueasonal OavaiopmaM achool oquMloncy dgsoiM 

'Mormauon on ianSy aioon* and povarty tmm » oUanad bom »* 2O0i«a0O7 NMonal HadSt Marvwnt Swvay impuMd Famdy ineofflePaiaonai Eananga Fda*. 

*6aaod on tamSy oieom* and lanly aim uaaig Si* U6 l Canaua eoraad'* poiarty twaanoMa tor Sw praMoua catondir yaar. 'Poor' panena ar* datoiad a* baton Si* povarty soaohoU. tOaor poor* 
panona hava amm** of ieO% 10 too* Sian 3017% ol SI* povarty tvaoheW 'tool poor* poraona her* weonM* ihai ar* 300% ol Ih* povody Svaahold or giaaiar 
%a**d on a gjaalBn ai ti* Fantoy Cor* Siol aakad ahaSiai Si* tainS/* houa* or apartmanl • ownad or baoig bou^. lanlad or oixaewd by aom* olhar arrargawam <*** Appanez ■). 
**Oaaaltoaaonoth*oShaiaMcanca o o^» a ea»b***donahiaraKtiyorrtnauaey aa e lwaivacaiagon** Paraona vaSiaioraSianonatypaodhaaisiina g t an co aara aa na nadtotetoatappropnaia 
ciaago ry ai te Matarehy Th* ralaiyirir 'MnMwaf Mdwto* paraona aha had no ooraraga aa aol aa too** aho had only biean HaaUi Sarmoa eovatao* or had ordy a praras* plan Swl paid lor ana 
lypaol oarwo* such aa aoodanto or danlaioar* (aa* Appandac HK 

*'M9A m i t iaeepo si an aiaao i ie a l araa Larga MSA* hav* a popuUMn alia ol 1 wlon or awn*, aaial MSAa hava a popiAi iw n aa* ol too* Sian 1 Mtoon W MSA* conaMa ol parson* naa tong to 
80USICE: COCMCHS. Nascnal HMih kOanwar Swvay. 3001-3007. 
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Table 31. Frequencies of children under age 16 without arty health Insurartce. by family structure and by selected characteristics: 
United States. 2001-2007 



AS chMian 
under ega 

16 without 
health 
insurance 




Femily slivctura' 




Selaclad chanicianstica 

Nucleei 

Singte 

perent 

Unmaniad 

bioto^cal 

oredoptiva 

Banded 

Cohabiting 

Extandad 

Odtar 

Total* 

7.006 

2.823 

1.066 

Number in thouaanda* 

114 591 

321 

1.72? 

343 

Sax 

Mala 

3,861 

1.416 

506 

67 

301 

163 

926 

160 

Female 

3.447 

1.405 

562 

47 

290 

166 

601 

163 

Aea 

e»4yaatt 

1.804 

673 

173 

56 

96 

76 

361 

68 

&-l7y*ara. 

6.804 

2.180 

915 

57 

495 

243 

1.366 

276 

S-11 yean 

2.765 

1.263 

425 

39 

286 

134 

884 

93 

1»*17yaart 

2.71« 

668 

490 

18 

237 

109 

613 

185 

Htsparac on|^ and laca* 

Hispanie ei Latirto 

2.663 

1.117 

262 

62 

172 

76 

867 

136 

Mexican or Maxicen Amarkan 

2.104 

916 

172 

45 

126 

51 

684 

109 

Not Hispanic or Latino 

4.315 

1.706 

826 

52 

419 

245 

660 

207 

WMa. laoa 

2.87» 

1.291 

456 

32 

323 

195 

464 

96 

BlecA or Atiioan Ameiican. angle race . . . 

6SO 

157 

276 

12 

69 

30 

229 

76 

Paianl'a education* 

Lead Ihan high school diploina 

2.056 

918 

269 

37 

102 

96 

097 

37 

High school diplonia or GEO* 

1.877 

716 

292 

42 

219 

107 

461 

40 

More than hi|^ school diploma 

2.669 

1.254 

455 

36 

288 

112 

810 

46 

Fsndy inooma* 

Laoa than tiOjOOO 

1.829 

616 

563 

32 

102 

76 

361 

77 

$20.00l>-$34.fle0 

2.073 

835 

343 

35 

166 

93 

460 

102 

$36.ooo-$&4.ege 

1.654 

705 

139 

26 

172 

67 

436 

63 

$6S.oo(>-$74.gge 

720 

324 

28 

13 

65 

38 

227 

*26 

S76JXK> or mors 

732 

343 

15 

•6 

66 

26 

221 

54 

Poverty status* 

Poor 

2.041 

731 

461 

30 

121 

86 

509 

104 

Near poor 

2.575 

966 

395 

43 

244 

109 

674 

125 

Not poor 

2.391 

1.107 

232 

42 

226 

127 

844 

113 

Homo Isnurs status* 

^mad or bsing bought 

3.824 

1,653 

348 

37 

318 

110 

983 

181 

Peiaad 

3.146 

1.066 

705 

75 

262 

197 

609 

145 

Soma other airangsmanl 

176 

79 

33 

•2 

*10 

•8 

33 

•11 

Place ot rsedsnce** 

Large MSA 

2.264 

604 

396 

81 

166 

96 

644 

112 

Smsl MSA. 

3.314 

1.366 

461 

81 

302 

142 

616 

155 

Not « MSA 

1.430 

633 

229 

13 

130 

82 

266 

76 

Regiort 

Nerthosit 

701 

246 

124 

13 

70 

34 

176 

34 

Midivost 

1.108 

452 

176 

22 

t03 

71 

231 

51 

South 

3.256 

1.327 

536 

38 

261 

147 

762 

167 

\Meei 

1.944 

797 

249 

48 

137 

69 

556 

92 

* EatnaM has a ralaM tUndird siror d ^salBi tii 

■n 30% and ihould be uasd moaoi 

^baCMMSdO 

eanoi mast 

•t* ilaniknteot 

lasaaty ar pteoBen 




-Ou*nityM<e 

'AnuctMT ttwW conSt e ol cn» w mer» cTiild u n rrmp tap pu n u wfto «f mwnid to on* anoeMr tntf ar« bMlogical or •deplM poom* i» ■> th A Si i n « e» twey A o n ^ poio w iwrey 
eoAMM << ono or mo* chMron Moe ath a txglo aduK eMdaot lomal*, talalid or An laatia n ed bdoe c al or adopt** tanMy coamm* ol on* or mot* <hM*n Kwewei laoparion* atio 

ar* no! miT»d a»on» ano»f andar* 6wloqlc*l or adoper* parot** lo al <f*ldr*«i *< ta taoidy. A W a^dodlaney oon— U ol cwor morxWfcPon i»»>g*W> a Moloeealoradept** paroni and an 
u n iola l ad tepp ar or * nfto ar* ittarrlad to on* anoWiar. Acoriaben9lM»ey o on*Mli el ora ormoa* oM»*n twwg aW> a txelogicd or adope m pararwapdan o nriMid *du>a»i»ar» c cri*ei» n g«weior<* 
anodwr. An tgrtandad Itmir oeninii ol on* or moa* eiedwn amg «Mh §t laMi on* b toloe c al or adopa** parant and a ralaM adUl An *oeMr* lianly oontiMt ol on* or moa* chidran PMne wWi 
ralalBd or lavaMid aduSa who aia iMl tMel0OG*i or adepiv* paranta. 

*D*la ar* 6 and on houaahoW a ao r waiaa ol a tatnpi* d tw cMt an netwwUMonaAM popuMorv HaoBh awatano* oewtrae* W oDWriad Irom a qu**len « tw Farnlit Cora Wal aa had. 1Ar* youB* 
arqrona) oo«*r*d by haaWi inautanoa or *on>*oewrldndolhade>caaaplan?*A>ri o »Ai d g*at l aadieprpndad»iilot i naaon on bahall ol ehNd raopondane. CMdran wiPi only bidSn HaaMh Sardo* 
eo i»araQa ara dto eonaidotad utwutad (*aa Appandtt a). Unknoam* wie> taapa ci a» twalpi awuranoa oamarao* and lawly aauewa ara noi Mdudadnew ooAoai Idialad *M cMdran ladar aga IS 
antnl haatti (nakranoa* (aaa ;^p*n(Sx l|i 

V d u daa odwr raca* aai ahoarn lap ara ialy and eresan we> unhnoaai pnaanf* odueaaon. Iwnly ineoma, po««rty iiahii.or haaPPi awiaanca, AdSaonaBy nur r ei t i wHwt aaU o iad charadarwiea may 
not add to loM* baoaua* ol couneng 
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*P«raoM ol lliipenie «r ijono ongin may b* «l any race w cowba W iati of racM. ti^eifly, Sw catagoty *Nol Itapawc or LaBno* ratars lo M potaont afw ara not of Itapanlc or Laano ooge. 
ragatdMa of raca. 1<> ba oonoaok tM iwci uaoa ahontr varMona of aw Wrma A tw labia. For Mneia. 0<a catagoiy TM Hiipanie or laano Waefc « Alnean Ataarwan. aaigta laea* In »» Mbiaa 
eralattaaioaa‘nont*apararblaeir>n»ala«l 

*Halaia lo tm adocabon laaal of fia parara *ah *ia laaal d a e j c ab w v ragartfaw of tiaf parat«a ago 

*060 e Qonoral Edueaaonaf Dawalegi n o r a high acbool aq i a»i<in cy epaoma. 

'Mormaiion on (aiaty atoono and p otarty aaaOM » oManad bom iha 3001-2007 Waicn al HaalOi Marvew Siavoy laguiad Famly lnee<aa1*araonal Earnirqt Flaa 

*$ata4 an lamly awoma and laMly aizo vtaig wm U $ Caniga Buraai/a povarty tnoihowa lor On praAeua caliniiai yaar. 'Poor* pataona aia daOnod aa bato* t* poMrty Orotbokl *Naar poor* 
pataonaria«airNetMao( iOO%loltaalNn300%o>ttwpaMony Vwaahoki tM poor* paraona fewa woemaa cm wa 200% of no povarty VaoahoW or groaiar. 

^aaod on a quoabon n ON Famiy Coia tvH aahad anatw On laad/a houoaorapafiBNnI Noanadorbaaig ranlod. or ood^iad by aoma cnar arrongornora (aaa Apparrtx HI. 

**M8*N BN W poMan ilabtbeal araa Largo USAa hava a popuMon tea «l 1 mMon or notat ariNH MSAa bo«a a popriaion aiM of laaa Paf> i mHon a MSX* oonaNii of paraona noi Mng In 
a maliopoMan anaaaul araa. 

SOURCE. COCtaCHS. NANtnI HaMi Mamw Siavoy. 3001-2007. 
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Table 32. Percentages (with startdard errors) of children under age 18 without any heahh insurance, by family alnieture and by selected 
characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 


AlcMAen Family tfrudur#' 

undw age 

10 wShout Unmanied 

haalh Sngla bloiogt ce l 

Salacied characMrieSce nswance Nudaw pararti or adopera Blended Cohabittig Extended Otter 


Total* 9,0 (0.17) 

Sex 

MMe 9.6 (022) 

Female 9.7(021) 

Age 

O-dyeara 7.B (a23) 

S-17 years 10.4(0.20) 

S-lt years 9.9 (0.28) 

12-17 years 119(026) 

Hlapaflic origin artd race* 

Hispanic or Latino 19.6 (040) 

Mexican or Mexican A/nartcan 22.3 (092) 

Not Hispanic or Latino. 7.3 (0.16) 

WhRe. single race 6.6 (020) 

Black or AMean Amertcan, Urtfft race 8.0 (022) 

ParanTa educason* 

Lees flwi Ngh school dpicme 23.0 (099) 

H0I school diploma or OEO* 11.6(023) 

More than high achod riploma 6.0(0.16) 

Famiy ineema* 

Leee than $20.000 142 (041) 

S20.000-$M.099 16.6 (044) 

$3S.OOO-664.900 11.8 (027) 

$S6.000~$74.9e» 6.6 (022) 

$76,000 or more 32(0.17) 

Poverty aiatua* 

Poor 152 t047) 

Now poor 16.9(040) 

Not poor 5.6 (0.16) 

Homoterwre sMus* 

^•med or beirtg bougM 74 (0.16) 

Romod 14,3 (021) 

Somo olhor arrartgomartt 12.6 (1.10) 

Place d teaidertce*° 

LergeMSA 10.9 (026) 

Small MSA. 6.6 (022) 

NdInMSA 10.5(094) 

Nortwast 54 (026) 

Mldweel 64 (026) 

South 122 (0.33) 

West 12.1 (0.4(h 


Percen t (startdard error) 


9.1 (021) 

109 (096) 

9.4 (0.49) 

142 (094) 

12.6 (023) 

162 (0.91) 

66 (040) 

12.1 (127) 

0.3 (0.69) 

13.9 (123) 

13.0 (0.46) 

16.7 (1.3$) 

9.7 (0.43) 

9.4 (121) 

9.4 (0.67) 

149 (1.34) 

12.1 (046) 

14.6 (127) 

6.9 (097) 

6.9 (1.12) 

7.0 (091) 

129 (1.72) 

119 (0.67) 

126 (1.73) 

9.7 (026) 

13.9 (1.70) 

10.0 (098) 

149 (1.10) 

129 (0.37) 

160 (1.09) 

9.7 (047) 

132 (1.02) 

10.1 (091) 

13.7 (1.38) 

139 (061) 

11.4 (1.30) 

10.9 (060) 

te.O (396) 

10.0 (091) 

169 (1.65) 

124 (0.44) 

202 (1.60) 


126 

(099) 

166 (1.86) 

179 (127) 

19.5 (2.10) 

22.9 (0.73) 

26.3 (2.00) 

14.8 

(1.01) 

20.0 (227) 

169 (199) 

19.3 (291) 

25.6 (091) 

269 (2.44) 

64 

(023) 

72 (193) 

7.9 (0.52) 

132 (196) 

68 (026) 

120 (1.04) 

89 

(048) 

8.7 (1.17) 

7.7 (0.61) 

149 (1.36) 

7.6 (042) 

109 (1.33) 

79 

(043) 

8.7 (191) 

61 (1.12) 

7.7 (1.34) 

9.7 (096) 

11.4 (1.63) 


119 

(0.71) 

16.9 

(229) 

20.2 

(2.») 

212 

(229) 

244 

(0.92) 

20.7 (391) 

66 

(0.66) 

166 

(142) 

122 

(1.11) 

13.1 

(199) 

124 

(0.60) 

16.4 (3.00) 

61 

(041) 

63 

(190) 

66 

(048) 

119 

(126) 

74 

(024) 

10.4 (2.10) 


9.7 

(0.45) 

166 

(199) 

16.6 

(1.72) 

14.9 

(295) 

169 

(0.9*) 

161 (1.90) 

11.1 

(095) 

124 

(1.93) 

163 

(1.39) 

179 

(2.16) 

19.6 

(094) 

199 (227) 

7.7 

(0.76) 

11.1 

(226) 

11.1 

(1.18) 

16.0 

(^1^> 

15.7 

(092) 

161 (217) 

44 

(120) 

11.0 

(3.16) 

6.4 

(0.97) 

12.0 

(2.71) 

10.9 

(092) 

61 (2.61) 

27 

(0.69) 

•6.0 

(4.19) 

27 

(0.76) 

79 

(1.96) 

62 

(040) 

122 (2.00) 


92 

(0.60) 

166 (1.92) 

14.7 (1.60) 

14.6 (2.11) 

17.6 (0.90) 

17.0 (1.87) 

11.6 

(093) 

11.9 (1.79) 

162 (1.30) 

189 (196) 

19.0 (0.78) 

182 (1.94) 

6.6 

(046) 

9.9 (1.63) 

5.6 (090) 

12.6 (126) 

74 (096) 

11.9 (129) 


61 

(0.49) 

9.5 

(149) 

7.4 

<0.S4) 

11.9 

(191) 

10.3 

(097) 

120 (1.03) 

99 

(099) 

11.9 

(127) 

129 

<1.02) 

159 

(192) 

17.9 

(0.67) 

219 (1.93) 

9.3 

(1.72) 

•68 

(420) 

•7.8 

(2.96) 

•189 

(828) 

165 

(2.77) 

•192 (6.4I» 


66 

(0.43) 

126 (191) 

10.3 (680) 

149 (191) 

144 (0.56) 

142 (1.30) 

99 

(048) 

11.0 (197) 

9.5 (0.78) 

139 (196) 

119 (045) 

160 (1.43) 

109 

(091) 

5.6 (140) 

22 (0.86) 

149 (198) 

12.3 (097) 

163 (220) 


59 

(093) 

72 (295) 

27 (195) 

9.7 (1.99) 

8.9 (090) 

102 (1.73) 

63 

(0.52) 

79 (149) 

8.4 (090) 

11.7 (1.96) 

8.5 (0.61) 

11.4 (1.82) 

112 

(098) 

109 (197) 

10.8 (0.76) 

179 (1.62) 

15.9 (0.58) 

17.0 (1.53) 

119 

(0.72) 

16.7 (298) 

11.0 (198) 

149 (1.89) 

154 (675) 

164 (1.88) 


8.0 (023) 


7.8 (020) 
62 (029) 


6.0 (029) 

6.9 (026) 

8.9 (023) 
99 (040) 


19.9 (091) 
22.6 (0.77) 
6.7 (023) 
62 (024) 
72 (0.75) 


294 (120) 
122 (096) 
4.7 (0.18) 


209 (1.09) 
162 (090) 
10.8 (0.62) 
62 (0.42) 
2.3 (020) 


221 ( 121 ) 
169 (097) 
42 (0.19) 


6.9 (021) 
16.7 (092) 
13.4 (196) 


9.6 (044) 

6.8 (027) 

9.9 (0.7D) 


39 (024) 
62 (026) 
ia9 (049) 
102 (091) 


* Estnaas has a rstaam Mandad eircr d daaiBi tee 3P% wd theiAl be used etti eaufaeri baeauM a 4eM nd mast Ve Mardadr el midiarr « pNoalan. 

- QMwaiy aero. 

'a Buida laitdy cartiiaii d orw or nore cNttwi krOie aah are panras nDo tm Mnwd i» ore trwdiar aid ae Wd BQie al «r mpate pasrs* is af ddden n he lemSy A axgiipaers taedy 
oontaW d one a mors ddWan hmp mti a skd* *4<4 0*eta or hnWa, reMad or unehledL Sn txxnanwd beS i g ra l or adepsw tasAy osnaad of ore a mors dddrsn hong eti sas pasnw wfe 
sts rei nerrlsd to ore snotfer snd as bwlsgesl sr sdoptae panrai e rt crdden <n he tsrrdy. A Stsndsd tanayeoreats dens sr metscMdrsn twig eti s hologit d a sdep tr w parent end sn 
unrsisisd suppscsni Mhs are maned IS sns snoeer A cdetiamg lanay c aiae t i dons a mors c h dhen Srmg wti s twiegcd or sdcp i >w perew snd an u ei e ii a sdd one ere oshaWing nWi ore 
anoter. An aciendod tardy oonsiM d one a mas dddsn twig edi d teed one b w bgad a sdaphiis psrsM snd a raWad eh* An *xahar* lardy eaemi d one a mors cMdrai amg dh 
ist aed a imrstasd aduts rdw as nd btetsdod a adopevs parsms 

*Dttaarsbaasdor>housar e M rasmaesdasaniptsdfe cw Sw i n s n miaaiaBn ds id pop d se e rL Hwihxeutsttcs w wrags sMfceeoeiaredliemaquiilBnM»e FardyCetshatsaled.TAre 
yeulB a»B«ei«ovaed by kaaihiBaaneeaBcmasaef end dtedh cars danrA le iBdidg BseiBsdva p revidBdxdcn » ea8naibsliBedctidarsBpendsnh.Oddtsnrdh ally t-danHaaih 
tsmce oovsrsgs srs ilss oonstdeied untneaed (see Appondh It) IMnoeie Mh rwpsei to tesWi nsasnos cewrsgs sod Isirdy BbuBkas are na ndudsd ai ee ooAxiin libsM 'AS dddran unda 
age id eihs iX hsalh iiea s ncs* (as* /teaendi t). 

*lncatdes oha races nd Bhevm sspe rs iBty and cl dden ah irAmwi pstsds sd as s a y la rdy xicems. pevav iiaus. a risaWi maesnes. 
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*P*naM ct HMpMVe «r Usw ongm may ba d aey faea «r ooaemason ct mem. Saiiely, r» cMgory fW Hapane or Umm* latai a to M paiaona aho ai* not of Hapane or laano aneik 
topwdaiiof laea. 16 ba eonaaoi. M ttal umo obortor varaena d tw tamo evan n Sm IMoi Par Mmpta. ftac ae BOt y Tfc H fcpani c orLda>ob>icfce*bwe<*» n n e ai. oaigla wea' In •« Mlao 
e fatal id to to 'non Itipanc Uaefc* ri tw Mai 

*Ralai* to tia aduoaaon la«a( ol tia paaiv a* a* Mghor la«al of adueason. ragadMO ol taa parartf • ago 
*CCO • Ganaral Cdueabend OavatDpmani tocpi acbed aqiarataney dptoTM 

'bdormanan on Imiy meama and potariy alUja • ccnotad Hm t» 2001-3007 Naienal Haalfi MarvMw Siavay bnpdia Famly tneornaliafaonal Eamaga Naa- 

^aaad on tanly mooma and tMaty aua uamg lha U& Canaua 6iaaai/a povany Oaaabctd i tor tia pwwoua odandar yaor ^oor* paraona ara ddbiad aa balov tw poaariy Ba aahold *Maar poor* 

paiaona tw«aineeanaaol 100% to taasOdn 200% ditto pevarfymraatwM %td pear* paraona hawateemaa pm ara 200% d Ota pownyOaMhoW or praaaar 

*8aaod on a ouaabon n Ka Fondy Cora M aokad amaow Iw tiad/a heuaa d apartatad « eamad or baotg bd^Pi lantad. or oeeieiad by aema ecar anangaBart (aoa Appanda S). 

’*MSA • maPopdtan aMbaBed aioe Largo USAa hava a popdaaon aoa d 1 mtten or now: aMfl MSAa hoaa a popaMon asa d laaa Oen t mtton %td at USA* eon aiata d paraona not IMng Oi 

sounci COONCMS. tlatHrMt HadOi baaraow Siavay, 3001 •2007. 
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Table 33. Frequencies of children urvOer aqe 16 without a usual place of heahh care, by family structure and by selected characteristics: 
United Stales. 2001-2007 



Al children 

underage 




FamOy aSucSire’ 




Selected charadeCcties 

18 wilhoul 
a usual 

place ol 
tisalth care 

Nuclear 

Sin^ 

perenl 

Unrnarhed 

bnlogical 

credoptrra 

BMtkM 

CohXibng 

Extended 

Other 

Total* 

3678 

1.340 

667 

Nianber in 

60 

1 tKtusarrda* 

XI 

178 

035 

IX 

Sex 

Male 

1644 

706 

336 

21 

167 

104 

500 

IX 

Female 

1.734 

635 

348 

29 

134 

72 

436 

X 

Ae» 

0-4 years 

604 

266 

67 

20 

X 

34 

tx 

18 

&-17y«er«. 

3p74 

1.075 

600 

30 

263 

142 

704 

171 

S-n yeere 

U79 

580 

253 

•21 

105 

X 

290 

51 

12-17yeare 

1686 

466 

347 

•8 

156 

74 

504 

ia 

Hiepenic ohf^ *nd race* 

Hispanic or latirw 

1606 

556 

188 

27 

X 

57 

503 

X 

Mexican or Mexican American 

1.188 

450 

128 

17 

63 

44 

4X 

6$ 

Not Htspanic or La^w 

2.172 

782 

407 

23 

211 

110 

433 

toe 

While, eirtgle raoe 

1670 

560 

273 

13 

154 

X 

220 

60 

Black or AIncan Amanean. amgle race 

483 

80 

188 

•4 

43 

16 

124 

28 

Parenfa educebon* 

Lose than Hgh school dpioma 

1,108 

402 

183 

16 

M 

55 

385 

23 

Hish school (ftploim or GEO* 

817 

203 

186 

*21 

81 

61 

238 

•17 

More than hi|^ school diplome 

1606 

620 

249 

13 

IX 

X 

271 

*16 

Fsmly income' 

Lose than $20.000 

1661 

327 

371 

16 

40 

40 

216 

42 

$2OOO0-$M.S00 

882 

367 

188 

14 

70 

43 

2X 

54 

$364)00-6S4.Se6 

756 

256 

86 

•13 

70 

X 

227 

47 

$56.000-$74.9e9 

408 

166 

28 

•5 

54 

•21 

117 

18 

$7SJXN> or more 

482 

225 

12 

•2 

X 

•16 

tx 

26 

Poverty status* 

Poor 

1.173 

382 

318 

12 

47 

SO 

3X 

54 

Near poor 

1608 

400 

206 

25 

112 

60 

334 

71 

Not poor 

1688 

567 

162 

12 

142 

66 

204 

66 

Home tenure status* 

Onned or being bought 

1.775 

746 

205 

*20 

152 

61 

483 

97 

Rented 

1,780 

540 

463 

28 

142 

110 

418 

67 

Some oSter airaitgomani 

100 

40 

27 

•1 

•5 

•5 

17 

•4 

HeeMh neuianoe oowerage** 

Pnvate 

1601 

460 

178 

•6 

122 

32 

175 

27 

Medkaid 

685 

156 

207 

•17 

X 

X 

171 

4$ 

OHier 

54 

•14 

•12 

•1 

•0 

•6 

•13 

•- 

Unsieured 

1610 

705 

285 

26 

IX 

X 

564 

113 

Place ol reeidsnce” 

Large MSA 

1605 

420 

267 

24 

04 

s$ 

364 

68 

SmdMSA. 

1605 

662 

277 

•18 

IX 

64 

4a 

78 

Not in MSA 

670 

240 

143 

•7 

61 

34 

IX 

42 

Regicn 

Northeast 

234 

60 

40 

•5 

•12 

•12 

67 

8 

Midwest 

563 

227 

120 

*4 

X 

39 

127 

23 

South 

1646 

574 

348 

17 

132 

66 

XI 

97 

West 

1616 

440 

178 

24 

IX 

4S 

350 

61 

* Eaimsii has a rsisSrs rlmdarO snor ol TsaWr ten 30% and itwuw be used sen eeusor 

n-iniff 

aseateiinee 

1 ie emaMai el riieaeiy e pteeentt, 



-OusnityMio. 

'A nucisar ieii4y conaatt ol ore or mere cNMen amg MSt Me paasna 

•ae are memed to 

erMsneitw 

* and M txategcM ar adopMe 

persfSi te X Chaser 

1 n «>a Ismty A engta .parent Mmdy 

ccimMs ol one or mors dUdoA iMng «•) a «S^ aduA (Mats or Mmals 

. nialad or imrsMsd). Art wm 

ensd brnkigwr 

r or adoptne twniy eonesla «l one cr 

moredvtten 

brwg rwti Me pererSs eAo 

Msnel mwnadMcns anoeer aiW me tiolegeal or adasess oaroatais at cWiean mPetsmiy. Ablindiatsw4yoonesis«rcneor we 
imriMied iMopaiant el>o aie marred to one snoilMr. A cgAaeano teo4|i eoaseti oT one or mors <»4*ae awng w»i a bicroo»Ml or ■do< 

re Mean bring wti 
)Sve paiarr and as u 

abWogieilo 

r edopine parent and an 
■ho are cohabeng MU one 
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tnahm. Ar> •xwnd*d teMy eowsiw of cn* «r nwr* cMM Ivtie wtt m Im« om boteew a ) «r tSifiie pirtfS arri • MUM tAM. An 'ofm' aam»u «( on* or moi* <Ma«n Mne 

foMod Of unwIoliS oJute **» o» net borop K Ol or »da c* v» ptmH 

'0«a «• b «*«4 on hcmmcW mwcviiw o <A • Mfrc<» cf t» cMan nerwMMenoInd topi^acii. HMng a uoMi piM* of leolh car* • oMM aem • quartan M aahad. *!• Sion • plm M 
icM 4 a nwnal USUALLY 9000 irtrt |hMlta| « eek or you "rt 4 odwoo rtoui |Mha>) Karthr A tnoartdeoiWi •*« proMdad rtotmrton on bohall ol cMd fOrtonMrtt. Untmonona a«i raoptcl 10 
giua(piaeaolhartPicaraandlM«r<MWoaNM(aidWMa)ei*oelwnnlaMtd*AlcM«Bnia^aea il rtHom a waual plart ot hartb oaaa- (aaa «tparrt» !>■ 

^Indudaa otiar raeaa Ml olMn ^■par■ll^y and cieMn adh irtsMn paardi attcrton, laarty neeae. pmaty laMua, or haaM aiaiaanca atWWaaly. moreara artai lalaeiaa o ft araeianaBca aav 
not add to toisa bacauaa ol founrtiQ. 

* f> a ra a n a ol l*rta r 'ii or taanoongin may baoliny raeaar c oir ainrta n ol raeaa. Sontorly, tia eatogory *toM Hapane or Irtna* ratara to rt paraona ■rw ara nca olHapanc or LaanaoAeiv 
ragartaaa ol laoa. I0 bo oonoaa. Sta ran uaaa ahoitor varaonaot tiawnna rtowa n toa trtla. for aaanpia, BiaeaiaQoryTte Hto para c erLaanoblaeliorAtoeanAiaa Ma n, angto taoa* to too MMai 
e ralanod to aa •nonllapawc blacir n toa hm. 

* n ala f a to »a aduealon total el toa param art eia laghar total el erteadert raeaitfaaa d t« pararde age 
H2CO la General Eduealond Davalcprnara la^ adwol aqMtoanqr dgionto 

'Warmouen on toroiy neerae and peaariy tiaa» la ceutoad tarn tw 2001-4007 Naional Heart toMivMo Siavar tovuMd Famdy IneerMParaoMl EarMnga Naa 

*aaaad on toady neorM and toaaly atoa latog die Uft Caraua 8waai/a penally rtailwWi tor too ptoraeua eatondar yaar 'Oeor* paraena are dalnad aa botoa toe p eaatly Saaoltold. leiar 9001* 
paraona ha«a ftooatoa ol 100% to toaa toon 300 % d toe penall y fuartoU poor' penona hwa anomaa did era 200% d too p enally taartoM or graalai 
^oaad «n a quaaaon at too f ainOy Cora tod aokad atoadtor toe tomtya houaa 01 apoirtani • owned or Oatog botefL lanlad. ei eeeieiad ty aoina ediar amngainani (aaa Ippirrtt 
**Claaal>eaeen d haadh awnanea conataga a baaad on a toa i anehy d drtdSy adtoaaiia odagaaaa. Panona art mera toon one type d heart Manama aM*a aoaignad u dw toai appi o p nai a 
e ato g ory to toe hw ra wfty Tha cato peiy 'Udnatparf' todudaapadonatitoettod no wi ta ra ga aaaalaatoeaawhohadedy todanMaartSannea c ota to gaer itadedyapmaiaptontodpaidlef ona 
type d aOMoa aucit aa e wd ani a or dantoi eaia laaa Appandto Q. 

"MSA • laaeepe toa n atoeadcal area Laiga MSAa have a pepuHwn aoa d I nrton or atoia; amal USAa Mwa a pepulaaen atoa d laaa toon t nrtart 'Nd at USAT oena ala d paiaona iid drag to 

a matropetoan Htotoaed area 

SOURCE: COONCHS. Notertoi Maddt Mantow Sunay, 2001-2007. 
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Table 34. Percentages (with standard errors) of children under age 18 without a usual place of heaKh care, by family structure artd by 
selected characteristics: United States. 2001-2007 


O rte ct ed chanclen M i cs 


AlchMen 
under age 
lewMKUl 
a usud 
plaeeot 
heaith care 


Family ssuctura' 


Unmarnad 
Smgla biological 

Nudaar paretS or adopere DIandad CohabMng Extended Other 


Tom* 


Sex 


Femala 


0-4 years . . . . 
^t7 years. . . . 
^11 years . . 
12^17 years . 


Hispanic ortpn and race* 

Hispanic or Latino 

Mexican or Mexican American 

Not Hispanic or UBno 

Whae. single race 

(Mack or AMcan Amertcarv ain^ race 


Leea than Hgh school dploma 
High school dpiome or QED* . 
More Mien hl(yi school dMoma 


Leas than $20,000 

$20.000-$M.We 

$3&.000-8&4.g99 

$66.000474.900 

$76,000 or mora 

Povarty aialua* 

Poor 

Nsar poor 

Not poor 

Home tenure status* 

OMied or beho bou(yil 

Ramad 

Soma other arrenoamenl . 

HaaHh Swurance ocNeraoe** 


Other . . . 
Uninsured 


Large MSA 
SmaNMSA. 
Not in MSA 


Place of residsnce" 


South . 
West . 


4.7 (0.76) 4.8 (087) 


sb (0.11) 


62 (016) 
4J (0.15) 


3.0 (0.18) 

6.8 (0.14) 

4.0 (0.17) 
68 (020) 


10.9 (030) 
124 (038) 

3.7 (012) 
32 (013) 

4.8 (0.20) 


114 (042) 
64 (024) 
3.1 (0.11) 


82 (031) 
74 (030) 
64 (024) 
34 (026) 
2.1 (0.14) 


8.7 (034) 
74 (026) 
3.0 (Oil) 


3.6 (012) 

8.1 (023) 

7.1 (081) 


62 (021) 
44 (014) 
64 (0.34) 


1.8 (0.18) 
04 (020) 
62 (022) 
7.6 (027) 


34 (0.14) 


38 (020) 
3.7 (020) 


24 (0.18) 

4.6 (0.19) 

4.1 (022) 

6.0 (028) 


94 (044) 

114 (0.56) 
24 (0.14) 
22 (0.16) 

4.1 (0.S8) 


144 (0.84) 
64 (036) 
24 (013) 


114 (073) 
84 (051) 
3.9 (0.31) 
28 (0.31) 
t.6 (0.17) 


114 (0.79) 
6.7 (0.41) 
at (0.14) 


24 (014) 
84 (043) 
67 (145) 


6.1 (032) 
32 (0.17) 
39 (0.38) 


14 (021) 
2.8 (024) 

4.7 (026) 

5.7 (044) 


6.8 (027) 


67 (0.38) 
64 (0.36) 


35 (0.64) 
64 (029) 

5.1 (048) 

7.7 (0.46) 


9.0 (0.67) 

11.1 (0.96) 
61 (029) 
63 (0.38) 
44 (0.60) 


63 (0.84) 

6.8 (0.48) 
44 (0.32) 


63 (042) 
61 (0.54) 
44 (0.82) 
4.5 (0.98) 
22 (0.64) 


64 (049) 
61 (0.61) 
44 (0.39) 


68 (0.48) 
63 (0.34) 
74 (1.71) 


68 (0.39) 
64 (0.37) 
67 (0.87) 


1.9 (046) 
4.2 (047) 
74 (040) 
82 (0.66) 


38 (0.75) 
6.7 (146) 


31 (043) 
74 (149) 
72 (2.16) 
*7.6 (249) 


61 (147) 

7.5 (146) 
32 (0.92) 

2.8 (048) 
*2.1 (046) 


68 (147) 
*6.3 (1.84) 
31 (0.72) 


6.1 (1.06) 
60 (128) 
*61 (2.36) 
'4.4 (1.06) 
*1.6 (146) 


4.4 (1.06) 

7.0 (146) 

3.0 (0.79) 


*61 (1.64) 
4.5 (0.75) 
*36 (304) 


66 ( 121 ) 
•4,1 (148) 
*3.0 (048) 


52 (0.64) 
44 (045) 


27 (043) 
64 (043) 

4.1 (649) 
64 (666) 


9.1 (0.99) 

9.5 (125) 
44 (0.40) 

3.6 (0.46) 
60 (046) 


7.0 (127) 
61 (0.71) 
44 (0.43) 


61 (1X17) 
6.9 (0 .96) 
61 (044) 
44 (0.91) 
28 (047) 


67 (140) 
74 (0.96) 
34 (0.40) 


36 (0.39) 
74 (040) 
*4.0 (1.78) 


61 (0.75) 
44 (047) 
38 (043) 


74 (0.66) 


69 (1.07) 
6.6 (042) 


5.5 (049) 

8.7 (040) 

7.0 (0.98) 
112 (144) 


134 (1.79) 
164 (249) 

6.4 (0.74) 

7.6 (1.00) 

4.2 (0.94) 


114 (1.60) 
74 (1.12) 
62 (1.09) 


94 (146) 
60 (1.32) 
69 (1.74) 
7.1 (2.12) 
*44 (149) 


67 (144) 
8.0 (146) 
6.5 (0.94) 


64 (697) 
67 (0.96) 
'164 (629) 


3.7 (672) 
3.7 (042) 
'166 (441) 
31.1 (3X) 


8.8 (1.45) 
61 (1.01) 

6.9 (1.15) 


*33 (1.17) 
5.6 (140) 
102 ( 122 ) 
9.8 (147) 


68 (024) 


74 (0.33) 
66 (043) 


4.6 (040) 

7.4 (028) 
7.1 (045) 

7.6 (046) 


132 (0.67) 
162 (0.73) 

4.3 (026) 
34 (026) 
62 (0.S2) 


134 (0.71) 
63 (047) 
39 (026) 


161 (0.76) 
160 (0.74) 
61 (0.64) 
6.6 (0.63) 
3.0 (040) 


167 (0.72) 
9.3 (0.65) 
4.0 (026) 


5.1 (026) 
167 (0.56) 
66 (141) 


24 (0.16) 
4.0 (0.36) 
•64 (1.72) 
32.8 (127) 


61 (0.44) 
60 (0.32) 
66 ( 0 . 88 ) 


2.6 (046) 

4.6 (048) 
8.1 (042) 

6.6 (043) 


64 (0.71> 


9.6 (1.09y 
74 <0.90^ 


36 (044^ 

9.8 (049)- 
82 (1.06> 
131 (1.38> 


16.9 <1.60> 

17.4 <1,92k 
61 (0.77> 

6.6 (1.13> 
42 (0.90)i 


131 (3.11|i 
*7.1 (213)1 
*34 (147)1 


69 <1.38> 
166 <1.&6y 
9.1 (leey 
64 (1.67^ 
64 <1.62^ 


64 <1.30^ 
162 <t.49> 
64 <1.06k 


64 <0.82)1 
132 <1.&4y 
*7.4 <312k 


39 (1.03^ 
39 <0.58k 

333 O-OTk 


67 <1.06> 

8.0 (1.08> 
66 (1.78y 


29 <043)< 
61 (140)- 
9 .8 (1.18). 
126 (1.75). 


*27 (148) *14 (0.48) 

*14 (048) 30 (046) 

6.1 (166) 66 (046) 

8.9 (246) 67 (122) 


(606) 

1.7 (611) 

37 (042) 

•1.7 (0.60) 

30 

(041) 

(616) 

34 (0.31) 

37 (0.38) 

*31 (1.13) 

34 

(0.68) 

(686) 

'14 (0.80) 

*44 (143) 

*64 (627) 

•4.0 

(148) 

(687) 

260 (1.12) 

263 (145) 

22.3 (344) 

20.3 

(1.90) 


' EsBmaM hee a ralalM Mwdard seer at grsettr Sian W% and shoUd be uMd rriSi cauicn becauM ■ dees nai meat twsawdardsal rslabrity or p r ecaw n 
-Ouaraiyieie 

'a nudaar iunay conaatsol one cr note chMsn twig «ei leoparsMs who ire msrtisd to ona anceiar and we bwaagaal cr adapara paran b lo il dddrsn n tho twidy * *nd> pared l emir 
con se l s cf one cr more cMPsn anng HiSi a anpo adUl (mWa or l orndo. wMod or unstoM). An tsxrwmod bicleg ca l or a dope n ksrdy c on sei i ol one or nrs chipon Kmg «dh tan prror S s eho 
arc nol mamod wono amPer andarebreieeaWor a d c p aa paao M s to id chiWsn in Via tarndy. A Mtndtd htney eonaMs of one or moro diSWen Mno Mti a bwlogleal or adepM paraM and an 
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{«M4« nanwl <JSWAUY goM atM IhMlMt • w mu AMS aMc* ItWhM) iMBir A kr 

placa ol h—»i caraanSlenSymueajw aw nql wduam ■» Se cbMiw imei a ’AltfeaeniamgeBt W—*w*A**»«w**P*»t»<*^'— **<—•(> w Awwfatt- 
*lnekjdM ctwi r«ow not afioan iipafeWy and cMean m#* urSman paw<a xt i ra a ry v teadir aveaw. powrty Mm. or haaVt awnnea- 

* f> a *» a a a et liapa wt or laarw ongn inay ba cr n»y faea at c air earaaonat rieaa. aaMty> *** <*iago*y ‘tM Hapatae or lairta* ratara lo el paraona aha ara nea ol Haparae or LaBnaaneiv 
ragateaaa «l raoa. 1o ba eotiaaai Sta laai uaaa ahonar varaona at ti* Mma abcwa m tta aPta. for aaaamta, Ma eatagory *Tlai Ibtparac or Lawo btadt or Ataan Aiaaracaw, amgia taoa* In Vw 
a rata trad to aa •nonllapawc Haar n Ota mm. 

* n ala r a la »» attueaaon laaal ot Pia patara aae «ia taghar laial ot ato 


'WonnabononlMaiy ateoraaandpatariyaiaDaectaaataOowitia wi-WOT W aionalHaamuraafwa'aStnwiriae i iiiiaFarteylnoeriw P a ra aneEarrangaWaa 
*8aaad on laatly taeoma and laatlir aOn latng Ota U$ Canaua 8)«aai/a powny Paaitwtdi tor too prOMOua catondw yaar -Poor* paraana ara datoiad aa bataa 
paraona ha«a atooaea ol 100% to toaa toan 300% <t too pouart y traaPotl poor' panona hpw anotnaa M ara 200% ot too p oaarty OaaewM or graaiar 
^aaad «n a quaaion e too FamSy Cora toal aakad aaiaOiar Pia tomtya houaa or apafari • ownad or baing boteAA tantod. or oeneiad by aoaia oPer ar ta ngamara (aaa »pptrda HI 
**Claial>caeen ol haaAh aiaananoa ceraraga • baaad on a laa r aaehy ol auaeSy awAMiia otoageaaa. Paraona ntoi mora toaa ona lypa o( haaMi MOMnoa arara aaaignad u too tool appr o pi toi a 
c an g ory at too toa ra nfty Ttta cato gory 'Utinatpatr aidudaa paraona rtoa had na wn a ra ga aa aal aa tooaa wbc had ordy tndan MaaBb Sarvwa i r ow r aga or had oWy a pmaia plin tool paid tor ra 
lypa ol aOMOa owcit aa a wto ant a or danlal eara laaa Appandbi Q. 

"MSA • laaaopo m n Maaabcal ara* Largo MSAa hawa a pepabdwn aoa of I ratoon or atora; amal USAa nawa a pepulaaen atoa d laaa tian t tatoart ai USAT oona aia d paraore nd bntg 


SOURCE: COONCHS. Nabortoi Madto baarataa Survey, 3001-4007. 
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Table 95. Frequertciee o1 children under age 18 with a problem for which preecriptien medicatien has been used regularly for at least 3 
months, by family structure and by selected characteristics: United States. 2001-2007 



Alchadren 
undw age 
I8«t«ha 




FanWy aaucture' 




Setected charsctertslics 

requatng 

preecnphon 

medication 

loralleaBt 

3 morShs 

Nueiaar 

Saigla 

perarti 

Unmamad 

tMogical 

oradopthe 

Biendad 

Cohabiting 

Exiandad 

Olhw 

ToW* 

0.427 

4.076 

1464 

Numbw In tvuawrda* 

96 062 

323 

1.736 

376 

Sax 

Male 

S.364 

2.328 

1.062 

62 

578 

206 

047 

203 

Female 

4.043 

1.751 

702 

36 

364 

116 

760 

174 

40* 

0-4 years 

1.564 

613 

277 

40 

94 

52 

235 

53 

5-i7 yeeis 

7.863 

3266 

1477 

56 

666 

271 

1.500 

323 

5-11 yews 

3^715 

1,710 

781 

41 

427 

145 

46S 

146 

12-17 yews 

4.140 

1.565 

706 

•17 

441 

126 

1.036 

177 

Hapenie origin and race* 

Hiapenie or Lalno 

1.102 

376 

232 

20 

04 

30 

278 

62 

Mexican or Mexican Americen 

661 

246 

06 

14 

SO 

23 

167 

44 

Not HMpwSe or LaWio 

6.324 

3,701 

1422 

77 

666 

264 

1.4S8 

314 

Whae. airgle race 

6.517 

3266 

067 

54 

744 

206 

1,106 

173 

etadr or AIrtcen Amertcart, linrpe race 

1.202 

222 

549 

20 

66 

46 

265 

102 

ParenTs education^ 

Laae Own higli achool diploma 

853 

162 

336 

•IS 

60 

52 

214 

•14 

High school dpioma or OEO* 

1.060 

616 

466 

40 

236 

00 

463 

36 

More than Hgh edwol diploma 

6.264 

32»4 

060 

43 

666 

166 

1.020 

106 

Fwnfy Income^ 

Use own S20.000 

1.753 

207 

031 

26 

01 

66 

267 

71 

520.000-634.009 

1.575 

427 

472 

26 

180 

76 

204 

01 

536.000-554.900 

1.677 

674 

274 

24 

236 

66 

310 

60 

566.000-574.000 

1.366 

6»4 

103 

•7 

174 

44 

278 

56 

575.000 or more 

3.064 

1.066 

73 

12 

260 

47 

666 

00 

Poverty euius* 

Poor 

1.722 

302 

774 

26 

124 

73 

333 

90 

New poor 

2.024 

562 

532 

30 

245 

101 

406 

116 

Not poor 

S.681 

3,196 

547 

33 

503 

140 

096 

168 

Home tenwe status* 

Oened or being bought 

6.610 

3495 

704 

42 

670 

136 

1267 

203 

Rented 

2.580 

513 

1463 

51 

266 

172 

433 

71 

Some oOwr arrangement 

196 

61 

64 

•5 

19 

•0 

30 

•10 


Hr 


PiMrte 


5,907 

3290 

745 

34 

640 

118 

962 

09 

MedIcaM 


2.637 

565 

070 

64 

237 

157 

616 

238 

Oher 


226 

106 

36 

•- 

36 

•13 

26 

•9 

UiWuuied . . . 

Piece ol reaidanoe" 

430 

115 

102 

•0 

47 

34 

101 

30 

Urge MSA . 


2264 

616 

666 

10 

210 

75 

406 

103 

8nwl MSA. . . 


5.035 

2257 

841 

66 

463 

163 

003 

162 

Not In MSA . . 

Region 

2.007 

807 

347 

23 

200 

66 

335 

lit 

Nortwaal . . . 


1.746 

760 

362 

22 

110 

86 

347 

60 

MKhvesi .... 


2201 

1.078 

461 

33 

282 

75 

377 

104 

SdUh 


3210 

1.620 

778 

28 

425 

131 

677 

160 

west 


1.468 

600 

263 

14 

164 

51 

334 

52 


• 6tleeu hw e ruwie neirtwd erece* gt»Mir ttwnsorfc eWrlwtid be wSeO ceiaon beceuw ado— no BueSe nwdtier ot ee^aryerpietwpit. 

-OMnStrMre. 

*A nueltw *r i w nee u << cn» er wwe ctSesn tw»g aS* two prreei Wo ee nwree » ooe meSw tnd tn brteecU et rdecew ptnrm t» »l eftiewi n te >eiS|f. A tinge { err rr tenSy 
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t» d40«n iMig «•> a angla adul (mala « Iwiato. ratwd or umMadlL. Aa (nawnad biofcgc ^ « 
ta tiel a g c ii c* adep lK a pararti ta al J JOan «i tw kmiy. A Handad lamiy aaaawa 



tagaitfaia «t laoai TabaaondM. ha tact uaaa atioMr vanwna «t fw tanna dwam n tw tattb. foi aMnpta. caMaoty Itapane arLMwbladi erAhcan Anancan. angla laca'I 

* n ata«a lo ha a dwr ai o o laaai d ha pannt aab ha Ndhf laad of aducabcn. lagarhaaa of haf pamda apa. 

SjCO « Oanaod Educaaond OavaMpawra lad* ****** apMMnoy dldena. 

'MormaMn «n ta m fy awoma and povafly alaM • etaamad ton ha 200 l *4007 Maional Haafh h aanwa Sunay lap id ad Famly Ineomarharaeaal Camaipa Fia*. 

*Baaad entamdy hpoiaa and lapily alia uamp ha U.& Canaua a^aat/a pawady hraaftalda kt ha pfadea* cafiiidtf ymt ^aar* paraafia aaa dataad a* ealaa ha poaarv hraaMl fiaatpoor* 
panora hava hoomaa d 100% lo laaa han 200% d ha powany haaahdd. diM poor* panona hmm wcioraaa hat aia 200% d ha paiarv OaaafioM «r graaPar. 

*>aaad «a a %ia>oo»i M ha Faady Cwa hai aakad ahahar ha tairdy* tiauaa w apadhir* • aamad ar barg beud«. l araad, « aewpnd by aoma ehai aaangamara (aaa Appandd 
* *^1a ai f iratnTfi ii( triage raiirami r r mri o a m bail nn a tiirirtfry fi* Tn i i a ft | f tTa~*i[fTi-t oaiaponaa. ff aaa t ra adi tnnta fwi nna rypa nt haafh naiaanra aaa aaiiyrt in ha Im apfitnfinaai 
c aaapBiyhhaNaiaidiy Tba t aiapiry •u»madad'a»B>ida*pa>*an*afiohadna c eaar i Bi aaamtaahoaaahahadady t nddfi HaafhSaivaca o aaawpa dbadarfyapd n aiipianihatpadtotana 

aLaf9aMSAanawaaoapgMDnaaadmi*andmaia;*adlHSAahaaaanpiidwn.attadhaah*aim«gft-WomM>A'conadWdpa»acraf»dtawg*» 

Bounce; COCdCHS. Upland »Mh bdanwa Swvay. 2001 - 4007 . 
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Table 36. Percenteges (with standard errors) ol children under age 18 with a problem (or which prescription medication has been used 
regularly for at least 3 months, by family siruclure and by selected characteristics: United States. 2001-2007 


Selected chanidehebce 


ABcMkSen 
urtderage 
ISwKh 
eproblom 
requMne 
preacrpiion 
medlceSon tor at 
ieeal 3 mentis 


Family structure’ 


Unmarried 

Motogteel 

Nuclear parent or adoptive Blended Cohabiting Extended Other 


TolaP 


Sex 


Ape 

0-4 years 

6-17yews. 

6-11 years 

12.|7yeais 


HMpenlc origin and reoe* 

Hispanic or talmo . 

Mexican or Mexican American 

Net HMpento or LaHno. 

Whne. tmgle race 

eiacfc or Alrlcan Amerlcen, aaigto race 

Parent's edueatton^ 

Lees then high school diptoma 

Hl{h aehool raptoma or QED* 

More lhan high school dptoma 

Famty mooma' 

Laaa than S20.000 


ss6.ooo-$74.ggo 

676,000 or mora 

Poverty status* 


Near poor 
Not poor . 


OMied or bsing bougM 

Renlsd 

Some other arrangemant 

Hsalih Insurance coverags'* 

Pfhato 

Medicaid 

Other 

Unineured 


Largs 

SrrullMSA. 
Not In MSA 


Asglon 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Wsel 


12.9 


14.4 

11.3 


7.6 

14.6 

1X2 

167 


8.0 

6.0 

14.1 

16.0 

1M 


0.1 

1X2 

14.0 


1X6 

1X5 

11.0 

1XS 

1X6 


1X6 

1X4 

IXi 


1X4 

11.6 

1X0 


1X0 

15.1 

14.1 
6.3 


11.4 

1X1 

14.6 


1X4 

1X0 

14.3 

9.1 


Petcsnl* (elandsrd error) 


(0,16) 

11.6 ( 0 . 2 n 

15.5 (0.40) 

02 (160) 

15.2 (0.60) 

14.3 

(ion 

12.6 (0.36) 

166 (IXMy 

1623) 

12.9 10.31) 

17.0 (0.90) 

116 (MS) 

17.6 (0.66) 

17.6 

(1.56) 

132 (0.40) 

17.5 (t.60y 

(0.21) 

10.2 (0.26) 

132 (0.53) 

72 (160) 

1X4 (0.61) 

108 

(1-14> 

11.6 (0.52) 

156 (1441 

(0.24) 

7.2 10.31) 

11.0 (0.73) 

6.1 (0.96) 

6 6 (0.06) 

6.3 

(1.48) 

7.5 (0.51) 

10.1 (i.oey 

(0.20) 

1X6 (0.28) 

16.7 (0.46) 

142 (266) 

17.6 (0.72) 

16.5 

(1.23) 

14.0 (0.43) 

16.5 (12411 

(0.26) 

11.8 10.34) 

15.0 (062) 

1X6 (226) 

16.7 (1.05) 

146 

(1.60) 

113 (0.63) 

17.7 (1.78) 

(0.30) 

16.2 (0.46) 

17.6 (066) 

152 (4.51) 

16.5 (0.07) 

19.0 

(2.06) 

15.7 (0.66) 

103 (1.72) 


(0.25) 

67 (0.36) 

11.0 (0.72) 

62 

(1.18) 

0.5 (1.02) 

0.4 

(1.46) 

7.3 

(0.4$) 

11.9 (1.73> 

(0.20) 

61 (0.41) 

62 (066) 

62 

(1.60) 

8.0 (1.10) 

65 

(1.70) 

62 

(0.51) 

113 (167) 

(0.10) 

12.6 (0.24) 

16.5 (0.46) 

106 

(1.34) 

16.3 (0.68) 

163 

(1.17) 

14.5 

(0.46) 

160 (1.27) 

(0.23) 

1X1 (0:27) 

166 (067) 

IM 

(163) 

17.7 (0.61) 

166 

(1.44) 

17.1 

(0.63) 

190 (1.72) 

(0.37) 

102 (070) 

13.6 (0.64) 

116 

(240) 

10.1 (1.25) 

1X1 

<X11) 

11.1 

(0.68) 

15.1 (1.90) 


(0.37) 

68 (0.60) 

14.3 (066) 

64 (167) 

11.7 (1.60) 

11.3 

(1.83) 

7.S (0.71) 

*7.0 (2.40) 

(0.32) 

10.6 (0.40) 

13.7 (0.68) 

10.1 (160) 

1X3 (1.14) 

1X1 

(1.58) 

12.0 (0.65) 

15.5 (3.53) 

(021) 

1X6 (0:25) 

172 (0.61) 

10O (167) 

16.6 (0.77) 

172 

(1.67) 

14.6 (0.54) 

233 (3.10) 


(0.36) 

too (0.70) 

160 (0.57) 

OX) (1.06) 

txe (1.80) 

1X0 

<206> 

12.4 (066) 

146 (161) 

(0.37) 

0.3 (0:67) 

15.3 (0.77) 

92 C262) 

16.7 (1.54) 

14.1 

(2.19) 

12.0 (066) 

17.5 (236) 

6)37) 

103 (0.46) 

152 (161) 

0.4 (243) 

162 (1.34) 

163 

(2.33) 

11.0 (0.72) 

133 (2.1211 

(0.43) 

11.1 (0.54) 

163 (162) 

*62 (Xie) 

14.S (1.49) 

161 

(XOO) 

132 (1.11) 

17.9 (3.40) 

(031) 

1X3 (037) 

1X1 (1.71) 

1X2 (345) 

163 (1.17) 

1X7 

(2-69) 

136 (062) 

203 (336) 


(0.38) 

9.1 

(067) 

165 

(0.64) 

06 

C209) 

160 (1.93) 

12.7 

0.96) 

116 

(063) 

14.5 (166) 

fO.37) 

0.7 

(0.64) 

167 

(0.77) 

10.9 

(2.14) 

163 (1.32) 

161 

(1.96) 

11.3 

(0.77) 

16.9 (2.13) 

(0.20) 

12.3 

(025) 

164 

(0.65) 

7.9 

(124) 

16.3 (0.74) 

14.6 

(1-47) 

1X5 

(0.46) 

176 (1.7B) 


(0.19) 

1X4 

(024) 

16.3 

(0-65) 

10.6 

(160) 

15.7 (0.72) 

14.9 

(1.51) 

1X1 

(0.44) 

192 (130) 

(0.27) 

61 

(042) 

15.0 

(0.51) 

80 

(1.17) 

14.0 (1.02) 

1X5 

(1.20) 

11.0 

(061) 

106 (161) 

(I.I8) 

103 

(1.61) 

16.0 

(2.18) 

•170 

(932) 

14.3 (3.45) 

*19.0 (1X62) 

146 

(3.02) 

•176 (6.42) 


(0.19) 

12.2 (0.24) 

152 (061) 

9.1 (1.46) 

15.6 (0.75) 

1X7 

(163) 

132 (0.46) 

146 (161) 

fO.34) 

12.0 (063) 

17.1 (0.61) 

9.7 (160) 

16.5 (1.41) 

1S.5 

(1.56) 

14.3 (0.70) 

203 (163) 

(105) 

1X7 (1.43) 

136 (2.41) 

•- 

16.7 (X13) 

•22.9 

(607) 

11.5 (1.97) 

•172 (7.57) 

(0.34) 

4.1 (042) 

9.4 (102) 

*60 (262) 

7.9 (1.36) 

106 

(2.13) 

5.9 (064) 

69 (1.95) 


(0.28) 

0.7 (040) 

146 (0.60) 

60 (0.06) 

1X6 (1.11) 

113 

(1.57) 

11.0 (0.54) 

12.0 (1.46) 

(0.23) 

12.0 (020) 

163 (064) 

122 (1.73) 

14.3 (0.64) 

166 

(1-60) 

126 (0.50) 

166 (1.68) 

(0.42) 

12.6 (063) 

16.3 (0.06) 

102 (2.50) 

167 (1.34) 

146 

(1-86) 

153 (107) 

223 (2.53) 


(0.30) 

11.6 (0.61) 

17.0 (0.07) 

122 (264) 

IXe (1.^) 

166 

(603) 

132 (066) 

163 (2.76) 

(0.37) 

12.4 (045) 

163 (091) 

116 (237) 

163 (1.35) 

1X4 

(1.86) 

13.7 (067) 

233 (2.00) 

f026) 

1X3 (038) 

162 (063) 

8.7 (1.56) 

16.0 (0.04) 

165 

(1-74) 

14.0 (0.60) 

162 (1.51) 

(0.20) 

7.7 (036) 

11.6 (0.75) 

52 (125) 

1X1 (1.10) 

11.1 

(1.67) 

02 (0.60) 

102 (1.03) 


•Eri e wii naraieiMwevunaera wrordgrmiereiensoxuntf mctfObeueeaiiefiteMSaneeceuseiaaeenotiwetaeMwiaMarcHeSiDahrct preerwon. 

- OuwSBir rsro. 

*A nudrer wmsy wn mii etonear ewrecfeamnsnngeHeoperenininoswewniowoneenoinenneereWBioeBiiot eaaptrrepemrsrteat chWrentmeiifMty AB W jti peie nm iwsy 
carwMti«icne«noie«namnBmgiMeis«sid*edia(ineis«iwnw. lewiwlon n teieiid). M u nurHeawciogicsrer soopeieisireyceceawotooeor moiecrwseBheigwen mopwenaww 
srenqiiiiisfniOtooneenwherandeteBioBgicslor e at p ere petmtsmitfeaeneitneiiiimi AwmoMiwrey c e n ie w et one or wore tfearen wng witi ■ waogle a t er sa cp sie parent end an 
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un t tIMta MtfpirM wte M MffMtton* anoMr. AoctMMwg (MMI/ooAiiM»clon»orino<»«MUr*n tangw* • b w te g w il or odopiM porM and on odUi «tio aro oohoMro aiiK ono 

anotiif. An oxkndid lanieir eonaM ol 0(W <r nMTo rMti al laatl orw bMoocaf «r adopinio parani and a roMod adi* An otw tonOlir oonoiMo of orw or mero cM*«n ikoig laei roMod 

or utaoMad adrdH ara net bologieal or adapMra porarda. 

*OaH ara baaad an houaofiaU Mannaxia ot a aampta ol tia ctrdan notanaaMonafend pcpriainn Uaa ol ptaaet p acn laadcadon • baaad on a quaaoon aafead. *0000 (oMda naai^ now ha«« a 
Q fobb rn lat wWehlht>aH‘^r«flt*»«*yM*<^eraae i ^Bonaiaaca»enlor ailaaa>taaan>aneia?*Al r/w n4aapia t la ad*pra»*dadr«errtdai8nantafd«olcrildraapandawa Unlaioia^»iaa>raopao<» 
praa ei odon madi ca aon uaaga and tamdir aagdutt ara not MMad at M ccMnn labatad *AN <M*an Mtdar ago te n#i a pioMam raquinno proaervUen mad ca ten ler at iaaal 3 aient»' (aaa 
Appandal). 

*lncAidaa oe)ar rooaa act aAoam aap ara iaiy and cMtan aivi tailawnn paranfa adu ca aen, lan% neonw. pawady atahia. or haaMi Matnrtoa 

^Paraanaatlbapawcorljanoonainwaybaolaaiyfacaarwmbnaaenetraeaa- Suntarty, Vta eaitoMy *Noi Hiaparac or Uina* tolara la aR paraona «Aio aia nei otHaparac ortaanoarlyn. 
lagoftfaaa ai laea. 1> ba oanoaa. tw Hid gaaa ahortar vaiaiona al tw tanra ahown M no ttMa. Far annpla. iha caMoory *Noi HiaparK or LM*a Hack or Abiean Amarioarv. a«o|la raaa’ n Vm ttWaa 
■ ralanad la aa ‘nan liapawc Mack’ at t<a latt 

*Halata latia a to aa a n Iaaal at t»a parara a*> iha la^iar lavat ct adu c a li en, rogardaaaal Mparonfa ago. 

Sseo • Oanaral Cdueabonai Oatalopmant actwal aomalanoy dpisraa 

'Marmaiion on tanaly tioenaa and paaarty ainara la oMaaiad irom tta MOi^OOT Naaarat HaaMi bdamaa Stavay Impuiad f arady lneanM>PaiMng Canaigi Naa 

*Oatad on hardy oRoma and taady ai» uang dia U6. Canawa 6<daai/a povarly taaatwWa lar lia pranlaua calandar yaar. 'Poor' paraona m doAnad aa balow tia povarly Hwaabold. *Naar poor' 
paraana ha«a awomaa o> ieo%la laaa »anaOO%aH>apo»any» a atl w ld poor' paraona hdra Meonaa that ara 300% ottba pooany daaahold or giaalar 

^aaad on a gjoahan ai V* Famdy Cora OM aakad idMhai t« laintya houaa or aparlmani M oanad or baag baugM. laraad, or oeoupMdby aoma otttar anangaawtlaaaAppandallt. 
**Oatalleaaon et haagriwaMianca conaraga dbaaadanahitrawftyot/naiualyaaehdrraoaiagariaa l^aonaWidiQta Bian ana typa at haaWiadraanoa aara aaaignad la »a tan appropnaia 
oaligBryattwhlaaBniiy Tha naMgury Unnaurarf ii«c>udaapaiaonaat>oriadno coiraragaaaa»aOaagwaatdiOhadardylndianHaolPi8atvwaooaa»agaartiadon>yaprAatatatP»itpaidlarona 
lypa ct aoTMoa audi aa a coi danta or daniai caia (aaa Appanda IIV 

"MSA a mipep B il an waialical araa largo MSAa havaapopuMan aln at i mdunorawa: aaial MSAa hava a papiAabon aw at Uaa tun i laaon *IW Mi MSA* eonawa at paraana noi Imrg n 

a maMpoMan Wdabori ana 

SOURCE: COONCHS. NaBorwl HaaW baarw* Swvay. 1001-9007. 
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Table 37. FreqtMncles of children under age 18 who made iwo or more viatta to a hoapiui ER in the paat 12 montba. by family atructure 
and by aelectad eharaetertatioa: United Stataa, 2001-2007 



Al chdden 
under age 

If who made 




Famly atructure* 




S«*»cwd dwfactortoBca 

two or more 
viaillio 
hoapanER 
ki the paat 

12 ntonttw 

Nueieer 

Sin^ 

parent 

Unmarried 
bidogicd 
or adoptive 

Biandad 

Cohabmng 

Extended 

Other 

Total* 

&230 

1.992 

1200 

Number in ihoueand^ 

125 438 

227 

1.035 

222 

Sm 

Male 

2.816 

1.122 

661 

64 

IM 

109 

560 

100 

Fenwia 

2.424 

870 

530 

61 

239 

118 

475 

122 

Ago 

0-4 yeara 

2.004 

804 

425 

86 

144 

92 

375 

78 

5-l7y*ar». 

3^ 

1.187 

775 

38 

294 

135 

660 

146 

8*11 yeen 

1.729 

718 

406 

*24 

164 

79 

282 

59 

t2-l7ya«ra 

1.506 

471 

370 

•IS 

131 

56 

377 

86 

Hiaoenie origin and race* 

HOpanie or UOno 

1.014 

347 

203 

31 

83 

62 

266 

SI 

Mexican or Mexican American 

SM 

232 

84 

IS 

31 

26 

164 

39 

Not HMpanic or Lakw 

4226 

1.645 

M7 

94 

375 

ITS 

768 

171 

WNle. aMgle race 

2.856 

1.350 

466 

51 

2M 

117 

485 

87 

Black or AMcan Arnerican. aingle race 

1.011 

156 

452 

25 

63 

34 

220 

62 

ParenTa educabort^ 

Leaa han high aofioot rkploma 

934 

230 

313 

29 

41 

68 

232 

20 

High achod dbloma or OEO* 

1.382 

390 

337 

54 

163 

73 

349 

16 

More than high achod d84oina 

2.700 

1.357 

490 

42 

224 

84 

443 

et 

Family Meoffie' 

Uaa than S2aO0O 

1.527 

278 

763 

34 

79 

89 

251 

63 

S20.000-f34.9M 

1.085 

341 

266 

40 

101 

72 

211 

56 

S3S.OOO-$&4.9M 

974 

412 

112 

34 

129 

43 

202 

41 

SS6.000-«74.9M 

807 

298 

36 

•0 

64 

34 

138 

•31 

S7S.000 or mora 

1.048 

666 

26 

•8 

65 

•19 

233 

31 

Poverty ttahia* 

Poor 

t.611 

302 

644 

29 

92 

66 

2M 

86 

Near poor 

1.378 

397 

336 

56 

140 

82 

207 

70 

Not poor 

2:349 

1JM 

221 

40 

206 

79 

444 

67 

Honta tenure attiua* 

Ovmad or being bought 

2.884 

1.404 

308 

45 

268 

84 

821 

134 

Ranted 

2211 

642 

848 

73 

ISO 

139 

378 

74 

Seme other arrangemenl 

146 

41 

43 

•6 

•M 

•4 

28 

•15 

HaaAh mauranee covarage"’ 

Privele 

2.462 

1332 

328 

41 

225 

44 

429 

54 

Medicaid 

2.156 

411 

750 

71 

ISO 

140 

485 

131 

oeiar 

128 

68 

21 

•2 

•12 

•10 

14 

•1 

Unktawred 

486 

178 

91 

11 

39 

31 

too 

34 

Place d raaidance" 

largaMSA 

1.649 

506 

484 

45 

114 

68 

349 

83 

SmalMSA. 

2.473 

1.100 

463 

40 

200 

M 

487 

96 

Not in MSA 

1.117 

388 

253 

31 

124 

60 

210 

44 

Re^on 

Northaaal 

1.006 

379 

240 

25 

74 

40 

212 

34 

Mdweat 

1.217 

506 

273 

36 

101 

60 

199 

•43 

Soudi 

2.168 

770 

535 

30 

200 

67 

434 

93 

weat 

859 

338 

152 

25 

64 

39 

190 

52 

* Eranew na* a leaawa rwnaaio arm or peawt ten a0% and ano 

ao ea Mae eauBon 1 

acauMieoaa 

net nwai a* 

ewnawdi et riietiNy cr precWcn 




• CuanMyiaio. 

'a fluoaer Mnay oonaeta 01 one or flwre cfeMti Mig «■! arc paraMi atio im mariM 10 a 

r* anoeet m 

aMHOiSpMI 

er eaopeir paretan* al treean 

titieiNnav 

A iai«le>pereM 

wmey 


WIWH 01 «« or moro cMOan Mtig m>i • ttn^ oM (MW er wmai*. loMM or orwaMW An uimww o Wr*>»rW or Wf conM or on* or me** <Maaa KMg <Mn two ponrO* ano 

M not ■eweo B cp» orwaior ana w owep c ei or Meptw pwo ne lo m cmem m ee wneir. » ewrxwa awiy ccm i w i or orw or woro cie etw Mug am o woepew or i Oop e t ptm* tM m 
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iwIMid AccaiMraleBi)) CMwaciCBxrwof tfaat»ftlM«si<h sbotogieal er > S 8 C*** paxweiSe* w<wM»>g «»<hon> 

wwaw - Aei «nMid«d Iwnriir co rm Ui ol on* or moM dea«n IW 19 oWi ■ (Mot on* Wctegc o i or laopaiii p*r*ni mM • nWM aSie Mi *oOar* Iwray to n in d orw or mar* tfiie*n Inaig «*h 
MiM or unraMM aduas who M no) Melogieil or adosM panne. 

*Dai* «• 6*a*4 on lw.aa>iaw hMrw a* ol • Movl* d Bi* cMlwi ni!inlnita.SBnatoid p o t w il M i on Moanaian rtgwen g — atyn o y room (ER) «*Mli a c Wan od Iron a aooaton Siai aMO. *t)utaig 
Vi* pool l 2 meteia.hoHrrnwiyan*i ha*|(Mf«fan»|gena loah w p<il amorBancy mom aOeU {hnOarj haaMi? (Ttao m d uSn *ni*iBanoy room aee tial mauBiS *1 a IwopM aOwnloriJ** 
Wioarladgiaoa •*« prowM aVoimaaon on bahal ct dau raayendanu. Uafenoama a«i raapaci 10 ER MM aM lamSy aaudur* at* noi acMad n V» ooVann MMM *M cMMn trdar ago IS aho 
trad* Woe or moi* MaM to beopMI ER « Sm pad » a«nM** (aa* ilppandi I) 

noi add M MMa Mcaua* ol roundag 

*Raraon a d Hapanre or lad n o ort^ way b* d any rac* or i x ar t aiM o n d «ae**- S ardariy. Via r Maa o ry f*d llapan t or Ladw* rilat a loaSpotaonaarrioaiaaolol lla p an a orUmoorlyi. 
ra^idaaroltao* lbb*ooncM» V* Idd uaa* diedMv*taon*c«Vi*ldin*aliown wBi* MM foroMagM. ti* caagory tlei iSapdin or LadioblacfcorMncaft Aannoan. awgta rac*‘»>»*Mfclaa 
a raatmod ID a* 'non-»aap*nM eMtfc* n ti* Md. 

Hlalara ID t» aAcaDon Ibv*I ol Vi* paraad adh Via loMl ol ia(Mre**i d Sat paranTa agai 

^2EO W Oanaral CArcatonal DdMopmoM High adiool a»a»alinoy dSton* 

'Mematon on lanly avan* and pevoi^ aMu* a oMmad tan ta 300t-«B7 NaBonal HaaW Sway haguM Faady taomaitaraonal Earrdigi FHaa. 

* a ia H onla»ntyiiieem*ar>dianSy aaauamgViaU.Si Conayafcrodr'apcwadytfaaatialdaitrViapitaaMa r din d tr yaor Toor* patoona ara da t aad a* Saiow ta poworiy fatMd *N**ipoor* 
partcn* haw* aic o ma* ol 100 % id tat* Van 300% d Vi* pcaany Oaaa h oia *MM poor* poraon a har* nooaia* tiai ar* 300% d Vi* povariy tvaahoM or gtadar 
*gaB*d on a gjaHon In M* Famdy Con OM aaMd whaViar ta lani/a hog** or apartnam a oarwd or Otaig hog(Ft rtniad. ar octwwd hy torn* otar arrongamani {a** Appanda V). 
*AniaiihaiOB ol hoodi inaiaano* cowarag* « baaod on a hn ra idiy d naanSy — btrua cMtgoMa daraoM wah nor* tan on* lyp* ol hoadi riaiparoa mar* a ra ena d ip On hid approprM* 
B D M g n ry d On raanr eh y Tha calagBry TJntmtaf ttaida* poraona adio had no ee n a ra ga a* wal aa taaa aho had only ladan HaaMi Sannoa rn wraga or had orty a piliita pdn Old pad lor an* 
typo Ol tarvM* ageh a* aoodarta or danW ear* (to* tdgondta ■). 

"MSAd miPopaiain iiHiiirila*** larg* MSru h*>« a pepgMon aM of 1 aMon or mon; amai USAa haw* • poputaon ao* ol laa* tian 1 mMon m MSA' oenaina ol poraona nd Mng m 
a manpoMan aMSaaeat araa. 

SOURCE COONCie. HdKwM HadP Mannaw SiAta 3001-3007 
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Table 38. Percentages (with starxiard errors) of children under age 16 who made two or ntore visits to a hospital ER in the past 12 months, 
by family structure and by selected characteristics: IMited States. 2001-2007 


S atacted cnanciedeacs 


AlcMdran 
unOtr age 
18 *110 meat 
two or iTwre 
VMS to 
hoapMER 
In tw past 
12 monitis 


Famiy structure* 


Unmanted 
angle bWogcal 

Nuclaar parent or adoptive Standed Cohsbang Extended Other 


Total* 


Sax 


Female 

Age 

0-4 years 

6-17 years 

fr-tl years 

12-17 years 


HispwVe or LaBno 

Mextosn or Mexican Amerlosn 

Not HMpwilc or Ladno 

While. stH^e race 

Blade or AMesnAmeilean, angla raea 

Parent’s educaSon* 

Less than Ngti school diploine 

Higb school dpioma or QED* 

More then high sdwol diploma 

FsmSy income* 

Use than $20,000 

S20.000*S34.899 

$36.000-164.090 

$66.000-$74.900 

$76,000 or mere 

Poverty status* 


Near poor 

Not poor 

Home twiure clahM* 

Oemed or being bought 

Reread 

Some other arrattgemenl 

Healh neutsnee eoversge’* 

Pivaie 

Medicaid 

Other 

Utmeured 


Large USA 
smi MSA. 
Not n MSA 


R egion 

Northeeel 

Mitfiveet 

South 

Weet 


72 (0.13) 


7.6 (0.18) 
8.8 (0i17) 


10.0 (0.2S) 
6.1 (0.14) 
62 (0.19) 
6.1 ( 020 ) 


7.4 (024) 
8.3 (0.28) 
72 (0.15) 

6.6 (0.17) 

9.6 (0.34) 


10.0 (OA2) 
8.5 (026) 
6.0 (0.14) 


11.9 (026) 
8.6 (022) 
7.0 (0.28) 

5.6 (030) 

4.7 (0.18) 


11.3 (028) 

8.5 (028) 

6.6 (013) 


6.8 (0.14) 
lO.I (0.24) 
10.4 (1.03) 


S.4 (0.13) 

11.6 (020) 

8.0 (078) 

7.0 (043) 


7.8 (022) 
8.6 (016) 
82 (039 


72 (0.28) 

7.1 (028) 

8.1 (0.24) 
62 (0.20) 


6.7 (0.16) 


82 (0.34) 
6.7 (0.39) 
62 (0 .18) 
62 (020) 
7.1 (0.62) 


82 (027) 
6.7 (0.40) 
$.1 (0.17) 


94 (0.70) 
74 (0.50) 
62 (0.39) 
42 (0.36) 
42 (023) 


62 (0 .17) 
82 (0.42) 
72 (1.17) 


52 (0.17) 
82 (0.50) 
8 .9 (122) 
82 (0.82) 


62 (0.38) 
62 (0.34) 
82 (021) 
42 (026) 


10.1 (0.33) 


0.7 (0.68) 
72 (0.73) 
102 (027) 
SI (0.61) 
112 (020) 


132 (0.06) 
102 (0.62) 
8.7 (0.44) 


132 (0.S2) 
82 (0.62) 
62 (0.66) 
66 (1.03) 
4.6 (0.93) 


72 (0.48) 
112 (044) 
12.1 (2.01) 


6.7 (040) 
132 (023) 
82 (1.72) 
84 (1.00) 


11.3 (0.78) 
S7 (024) 
112 (0.57) 
7.1 (0.50) 


Percent* (tb 
112 (1.13) 


114 (1.33) 
122 (1.W) 


13.1 (129) 
9.7 (2.10) 
82 (226) 
'13l5 (4.46) 


84 (142) 
62 (141) 
122 ( 122 ) 
102 (1.71) 
14.6 (224) 


12.6 (223) 

13.7 (2.18) 
92 (120) 


112 (1.84) 
14.0 (2.06) 
132 (3.17) 
‘72 (2.80) 
*82 (3.62) 


11.6 (2.16) 
112 (1.19) 
‘21.7 (9.48) 


10.0 (1.69) 
12.7 (1.77) 

‘132 (8.84) 

10.1 (2.66) 


122 ( 121 ) 
102 (1.72) 
142 (3.06) 


13.7 (2.63) 
12.6 (227) 
122 (1.90) 
9.3 (2.40) 


idard error) 
69 (0.43) 


62 (020) 
7.7 (020) 


104 (1.09) 
60 (046) 
64 (0.72) 
62 (027) 


64 (0.78) 
4.7 (022) 
7.0 (020) 
6.9 (023) 
7.4 (1.13) 


61 (147) 
61 (0.90) 
67 (021) 


121 (126) 
69 (1.16) 
63 (023) 
6.3 (020) 
67 fD27) 


63 (022) 

64 (0.78) 
‘8.6 (3.06) 


66 (048) 
11.1 (1.15) 
66 ( 122 ) 

67 (1.42) 


7.4 (0-7S) 
63 (023) 
7.7 (026) 


92 (120) 
63 (023) 
72 (029) 
61 (027) 


10.1 (024) 


9.3 (1.12) 
10.0 (124) 


160 (1.90) 
6.2 (024) 
8.0 (129) 
6.S (123) 


127 (2.18) 

9.9 (2.18) 
8.6 (020) 

8.9 (1X)7) 
8.8 (124) 


142 (2.32) 
69 (122) 
67 (1.16) 


112 (123) 
165 (128) 

60 (1.70) 
11.6 (220) 

61 (1.63) 


11.6 (1.98) 
124 (1.72) 
7.6 (122) 


9.1 (126) 
11.0 (1.17) 
-0.6 (664) 


61 (0.86) 
168 (146) 
*163 (7.14) 
97 (127) 


10.4 (128) 
97 (125) 
10.6 (124) 


11.4 (227) 
10.1 (1.77) 
10.3 (126) 
6.8 (129) 


7.6 (026) 


7.9 (028) 
72 (0.36) 


120 (026) 
62 (027) 
$.9 (0.46) 
62 (0.33) 


7.0 (026) 
61 (043) 
7.7 (033) 
7.5 (042) 
0.3 (080) 


8.1 (026) 
9.3 ( 022 ) 
64 (026) 


11.7 (023) 
8.6 (026) 
72 (024) 
6.6 (066) 
54 (041) 


10.3 (0.74) 
8.3 (028) 
60 (021) 


66 ( 020 ) 
9.7 (024) 
12.6 (2.71) 


5.8 (022) 
11.3 (027) 
66 (126) 

6.8 (026) 


7.8 (043) 
8.6 (023) 
10.0 (028) 


8.1 (068) 
7.3 (063) 
9.0 (020) 
52 (0.38) 


9.9 (027)i 


67 (0.98)- 
11.0 (146)i 


160 (1201- 
82 (026)< 
72 (1.07^ 
84 (1.82^ 


9.9 (1.S2^ 
102 (12l)< 
99 (t.06)i 
96 (f.66)i 
93 (1.34^ 


11.4 (2.93)i 
65 (1.90)- 
132 Qsay 


132 (1.73^ 
10.8 (128^ 

8.0 (129)- 
‘102 (32(h- 

7.1 (I24)i 


132 (l.90)i 
10.1 (l.90)> 
7.1 (0.96)- 


82 (1.07> 
112 (1.36^ 
*26.1 (926)- 


7.9 (120^ 
112 (121^ 
*1.7 (1.65^ 
10.0 ( 129 )^ 


10.6 (l.70)i 
92 (120)i 
69 (126)^ 


102 (2.14^ 
9.6 (2.e7> 
92 (1.06^ 
104 (124) 


62 (024) 112 (0.49) 
61 (021) 90 (043) 


72 (0.30) 17.0 (022) 

4.9 (020) 63 (024) 

60 (025) 8.3 (0.46) 

42 (029) 8.3 (0.49) 


92 (022) 
67 (0.43) 
62 (0.17) 


132 (0.59) 
92 (0.62) 
62 (044) 


102 (2.01) 
162 (2.44) 
9.6 (146) 


112 (129) 
82 (121) 
$2 (047) 


61 (021) 102 (022) 
64 (021) 92 (0.48) 

61 (043) 11.9 (023) 


* Ettmle Iwa a relaWe i lm dml enor ol greeler Sen 30% and PmSd be wad «4h cauinn Nrewe a doee net ewel he eterdwde ol leiabiCy or pre tw i n n. 

- Oueratji wre. 

'Anudear lamey ceneal* ol ana « mote rftidan Mng Mio pemret aOe are memed le ene eneaier end ere bdep ei l or edepew pereree to dl chUttn n tie limeir. * engle pem m tewty 
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*lncft)dM mem not tlMan MpariMty wd cMMn (rtoioan pMnTi aducMBa knif Inecw. povwtr « hM«i mmm*. i>daiBn«ey. nuie*n ««Mi nUciitf efancMAHiea nay 
no) aM to loMi bdCBHM d 

*P«rKm d HMpMK « UllM ongto My M d any )M or eentnoea d BOM. SMiey. *a cMigvy 'Ndl or Idkto* ratora to ■■ «*e an Mt d HVMC or LiM «r«n. 

tagwdiao d laca- fc bo eondiOi tia M moo atmtor varaona d Sm lana dvan n too MHa. for aaawda. tto c da g ani *Wd ttoparac or IditoMaekorMnean Amancan. mgla nea' to fit ladaa 
a«a»anadtoaa-ncn UNpawc ttod* to toa Hd 

*naloia to *• oducaaen toad d »• panM a«h too ngrar IfMl d adtoaaon. iagarSaao d M paMda aga. 

*QC0 • Ganand Edwcaltand Oaaalcdna d hid> adwd aqt xa lanc y detoma. 

'krionnalien on tomiy tocanw and povatoy aMua S cttoaiad <■«■> tia 3001-2007 Nalond HaaMi fc aatvw Sdvay bnpdad FaaSy toacmai P adcnd Gamtoga Fdaa. 

*Baaad on lanSy atoomo and (andy aoa uamg too Ua Canaua Bunau'a poaorty toraahdda to too paadoua edandar yaar. -toaar* paraora aaa datoad aa batow too pOMdy toraaholA tiaar poor* 
poiaona hwa a K OMO d 100% to laaa t«n 200% d too poaotoy taaabdi poor” pwaen a hawa tocoa>aa tod ara 300% d too poaa<% taa ah dd or graato 
*BMad on a guaaao n to Ota Famiy Cora Ihd a d a d atoaenr too toaiiya Tiouaa or apoi to ard • oanad or boaq bougM. ranlad. or owyptod by ooctm otoar tit e rqumi* (aaa Appandti f). 
*^CIaaaecaBen d badto naMonea (xwaraga nbaaodona bf ardiy d aad to ly anduaara tnaagotyao- Paraena ndto rnsra toart ona typa d haaOto toauraoea arara aidgnad to too tod apprepnaaa 
odagory to too hatwdiy Tha caaagory 'ttonodad* mctodao paraotN a(» had no ocaaraga aa arod aa tooaa aho had otdy todan HaaHh Sarwa oovacaga or hod ody a prtoata pton tod patd to or« 
lypa d aartoea aueh aa aoodarai or dardd cnra <aaa Appanda ■). 

*'USA la wibopceian aliiaani ana. largo MSAa bawa a pegiAaert aoa d 1 ai«en or ima; and USAa hara a popu—en aua d toaa toan t idksn. -Nd to MSA' mniidi d poraona ad tMng « 
a mabcpodian atoWOcd araa 

souncc. CDCiNCMSt Naoond Hadto tolatvton Siavay. 2001-3007 
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T8ble 39. Frequ«nct«$ of cbildrefl aged 1-17 who did not hove a medical checkup in the pael 12 moniha. by family auuclure and by 
aelected characteriatica: United Statea. 2001-2007 



Alchidren 
aged 1>17 
whodu 




Fandy abuciure' 




Setected ehetaceerteBce 

not have 
a medicai 
ctwctcup 

In me peal 
l2inonihe 

Nuclear 

Sin> 

parent 

Unmamed 
blelogicet 
cr adoptive 

Btandad 

Cohabibng 

Extai>ded 

CNhar 

Tcttl* 

19,414 

6209 

3^ 

Nunwer m mcuaanda' 

222 1,910 

666 

4.145 

693 

Sex 

Male 

9,672 

4.429 

1285 

120 

925 

347 

2151 

336 

FenuM 

9,S42 

4.180 

1.713 

102 

886 

308 

1.994 

356 

Age 

1-4 yeera 

2,632 

1220 

332 

76 

163 

100 

469 

73 

S-I7yeara. 

16,862 

7290 

2.948 

147 

1.647 

$65 

3677 

821 

6*11 yeera 

8,386 

4283 

1.412 

104 

800 

309 

1.246 

233 

t2-l7yeer« 

9,497 

3207 

1235 

43 

847 

247 

2.431 

368 

Hiepanic crigin end race* 

Hepenie or UOno 

4,450 

1.794 

606 

93 

281 

147 

1.344 

186 

Mexican or Mexican American 

. . . . 3,486 

1.463 

39$ 

70 

214 

98 

1.093 

153 

Not HMpanic or Lakw 

14,963 

6216 

2.673 

129 

1,529 

509 

2901 

507 

WMe. amgle race 

11,394 

5.779 

1.647 

87 

1.260 

405 

1.91$ 

300 

Black Of Aklcen Amencan. aktgle race 

2262 

426 

845 

21 

188 

75 

546 

150 

ParenTe educaboft^ 

Leoe Plan high aohoot tkploma 

3,469 

1.176 

693 

63 

186 

183 

1.123 

63 

High echool dpilonw or OEO* 

4,794 

1.736 

975 

86 

569 

242 

1.125 

60 

More lhari high achod dki*oma 

. . . . 10284 

5245 

1.437 

73 

1.031 

245 

1J2I 

112 

FamNy ineotne' 

Uaa than S2aO0O 

3,784 

034 

1.S04 

58 

186 

156 

699 

158 

S20.000-f34.90» 

3,901 

M73 

690 

62 

341 

140 

826 

169 

S3S.OOO-$S4.9M 

4.120 

1245 

495 

62 

453 

172 

925 

170 

SS6.000-474.MB 

2244 

1265 

172 

25 

357 

90 

645 

91 

S7&000 or more 

4.766 

2293 

129 

15 

473 

97 

1.051 

107 

Poverty ttalue* 

Poor 

4267 

1.126 

1289 

80 

223 

165 

961 

204 

Near peer 

5,010 

1266 

954 

85 

473 

197 

1.18$ 

231 

Not poor 

10217 

5200 

965 

78 

1.115 

294 

2.006 

258 

Home tenure Mama* 

Ownad or being bought 

12,948 

6.715 

1.322 

too 

1.243 

263 

2J65 

446 

Ranted 

6.966 

1294 

1.824 

114 

537 

380 

1.193 

213 

Some other arrangement 

. . 410 

166 

114 

•5 

21 

•12 

77 

•27 

HeaAh Muranee coverage"’ 

Private 

10,902 

5208 

1235 

83 

1.149 

238 

2.064 

206 

Medicaid 

4.511 

1.182 

1216 

89 

360 

258 

\ja66 

270 

oeier 

373 

158 

76 

•3 

42 

•10 

67 

•16 

Umnawred 

3,566 

12^ 

535 

48 

257 

148 

905 

198 

Place ol reaidence" 

largeMSA 

6256 

2234 

1.093 

62 

403 

202 

1.303 

240 

SmalMSA. 

9.^ 

4231 

1.392 

95 

852 

286 

2026 

273 

NotmMSA 

4.703 

2.145 

793 

45 

556 

168 

816 

181 

Re^on 

Northeaai 

1,739 

782 

290 

29 

126 

56 

382 

75 

Mdvreat 

4.563 

2.180 

795 

56 

447 

163 

804 

138 

SouOi 

7275 

3230 

1.449 

54 

620 

253 

1.554 

314 

weal 

6.447 

2237 

755 

82 

417 

184 

1.405 

167 


* E«lnM» fiM • leMte tancM anw e( pewir tun a0% and anotM ea Mae «•> eauHn Mcauaa I floaa net meal tu a unewei el MMiy er piaoiaien 

• Cuanuiriaiv. 

'a fiueiaar «n«y eenauta at one er flw** efUMn Me «t«t Mfo pataMi atio iM maiTM to one anoeut ana aM Hoopeai er aoopew pataraile al caeoan ti vu iNiUv A «aigla>oeraM unuy 
eenawi ei ana or more c i uoao ewe •<» a atnpa aM (mw er Mmau. laMM ei araieu^ an uiw u w ae wr*ii^ er a«:eew ener eonwaa at one er mere enetaa tung aWi lao pararta atu 
era net auwiea le cna arweiar ano era ewep c ai cr aaeetw paaa ne to m enaaan u tu wnU|f. » teenCM tenuy ccn ei eM el eru at were ciU Oan twig •urn a Weiepeal er a aep at a parent ana an 
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MippMei wtw «• flwnM ID CM •neOMr AecMMngtMrey«en«iMt d orwerneM diidrtn King »i»i % bic i ao c d ct tiBtftm p fM enfl >w lowMi S >d><» who tn odutang ■!» on> 
•noewr. ta «nM)4«d laiieir oentitit ol on* «r tfMw iMng « ImM WM Moped cr •desew p«r«ri Md • r«lMi4 eML An ^oOwr* twiSir ec*eiM d «n» «r met* diilran Mng ««h 
MiMd or um*MM idulls DAO «• not bNtognd or adoptv* pMrtA 

*Dm* «• b***d 0* heu**Aeid inwr'** *! d • on ge d Si* «M*n wnnimidcniiwfl popddiefv Wo r wA c i * f«gwdi H g r*c*e< <t m*ded diMhip • oMMn*d (tom • *UMMn Hid aded. *1)wing 
PMt >3 tnodho. dd (dtitf ■ n — <* 1 r*cdv* • dild dto cfc up di d a. « gmrd dad^ «*an E^aWa] *a* not otok or irgaodT A KneatidgMHo addl pramM idetmeen on MaS d elM 
iMpctMontt. UrtuMono adi aoptd lo mcdpt d nadcd dado** and iHidir mew* ar* nd aicAd*d w »a t dtma labotad *AI dddran agad wiTahodd ndhma amadMal dadap n VapaM 
ia morda* (**• Appandz iV 

V et o d ai ovar taoa* lai dioan aaetmdy *M dddran adi admoan paaarda ma a Mdi n. ■ardy rwea*, powar t y Ada, or a*aM tnmnre*. A iM a u raly, nunMri aM aoiitita daraetataae* nay 
nd add W Mdt b«cdj** d toatdng 

*P*raotadl>apd* e oriadaondnmaye*datty tae*«roorie*aaond raea*. S aiSaily . ea cafpcry ^td I Npd d d lada* atari a tS ptaon* *0* at* nd d HtpwK or lAha on^ 
aflaidanadiacai Ibbaoortaa*, daaduaaadiodd v«rtiorad*aar*adio»mdeaiai*. Far*idTipta.ea cdipory •WdHipda!orijanoMdAerAAwa*»ta«>eaMmi>»**t*'d<>ai*aa 
a att n ad a a* no n w p am c ft la rtf ataatn. 

Hwaratefaoduoaaenatd ddapatad ta hidar ia«d d adaeatoa tagatdaa* d v>d pamnft aga. 

*0E0 a Oataral Cdmaaond DawdopnaM tagA adad oqavdincy dddnA 

'Menraion on fandy aaoaa ard poar l y atafea a oManad from ta 2001 -iPST (atoral Haalh Idataaa $aa*y feapdad Fartdy lncetTa1**r*otai Carrapi Fia*. 

*Biaad on dn dy aaom* and lamPy Ma lainp ta U& C*a«u* euraau'a p dtarty t y aata M i tor ta paaaoua edindar yaar. *^oor* paraora ar* diAnad a* Mob ta poaity taaahdt tMar poor* 
ptrtcn*la«*»wom**d ltO%Ba**ttanaee%dtape«*riy taaahdA Hd poor* paraora hma aoet ta i Pal or* 300N d ta poaany taaddt a | r a*at 
*Bt**d on a aadWi a ta Famty Cora M adad atatar ta (wM/a lauaa or aponrad a owad or btag OeughL ladad. or oeov*t by Mno otar aranptaani (t*a Appandu tK 
**CaiietHtin d (aa» aaaarita oorataga a baaad on a naradtj d aamaty adana ? maonii. P araaaa adi acra tanona gpod taaWi aaamcaaaraaaagnadatatrd apprepraa 
caiagory a la (iar a rdty . TA* c digery 'Vwnaaa d * Indud** paraena ala tad rn eawaraga aa aad aa taaa ata tad drty Man Haatti Sanaa wiiattga or (ad ordy a prMta pdn dal paid lor on* 
ifla d aarva* Mdi a* aoodana or dddd ear* (ta* Appanda IT- 


SOURCE: COONCW. Hatoial H**a> Matvaa Sunay 2001 •aeor 
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Tebte 40. Ptfcentages (with star>dard errors) of children aged 1-17 who did not have a medical checkup in the past 12 months, by family 
structure artd by sheeted characteristics: United States. 2001-2007 


AaeNMren 
aged 1-17 
Mho dW not 

have a 


Fsmfy strveiure' 


checkup in UnmarMed 

Ste Singla bioto^cal 

Selected dwtadatletica 12meneis Nuetaw parent or adoptive Blanded Cohabiting Ejclended Odiai 


Tot^ 

2S4 

(059) 

262 

(056) 

29.7 

(056) 

Peroant' (Standard atior) 

251 (1.69) 302 (051) 

30.8 (1.36) 

315 

(0.52) 

32.6 <1.30)1 

Sex 

Mala 

292 

i056) 

262 

(0.48) 

275 

(0.76) 

259 

(2-34) 

30.1 

(159) 

31.0 (1.M) 

31.0 

(5.71) 

31.1 <1.72^ 

Female 

295 

(056) 

26.1 

(0.48) 

29.7 

(0.7SJ 

251 

(2.37) 

304 

(1.16) 

20.7 (1.89) 

31.8 

(0.72) 

34.1 (i.oev 

1-4 yeart 

155 

(0.40) 

145 

(0.48) 

155 

(1.13) 

159 

(1.73) 

14.7 

(126) 

10.9 (2.38) 

19.3 

(0.96) 

150 (2.47y 

5-17 yean 

322 

(052) 

305 

(0.44) 

315 

(051) 

352 

(2.90) 

335 

(052) 

342 (1.61) 

345 

(0.66) 

36.0 <1.47y 

5-11 years 

».1 

(0.40) 

295 

(0.53) 

295 

(052) 

353 

a 16) 

315 

(121) 

31.9 (2.00) 

30.7 

(0,80) 

256 0.OO> 

12-17 years 

345 

(0.42) 

315 

(054) 

345 

(0.64) 

357 

(627) 

365 

(126) 

37.7 (2.48) 

37.3 

(0.70) 

425 <2.16)1 

Hapanic oaigln and race* 

lUipawic or Lalne 

34.6 

(0.60) 

345 

(0.70) 

302 

(1.11) 

354 

(2.74) 

302 

(152) 

37.4 (2.64) 

38.3 

(0.88) 

30.3 <2.48> 

Mexican or Mexicen Amertcan 

30.6 

(0.60) 

395 

(053) 

355 

(149) 

395 

(3.19) 

335 

(252) 

30.0 (3.02) 

44.4 

(1.05) 

43.4 <3.02> 

Not HepsiSc or Lseno. 

265 

(052) 

24.7 

(041) 

295 

(052) 

21.0 

(2.13) 

302 

(052) 

20.3 (1.64) 

205 

(0.62) 

30.7 <1.&S> 

WhSa. Single race 

275 

(059) 

24.9 

(0.45) 

329 

(054) 

23.3 

(2.61) 

315 

(156) 

32.6 (1.08) 

31.0 

(0.79) 

34.8 <2.33y 

Bleefc or AMcan Amerleen, aingta reoe 

22.7 

(052) 

21.1 

(1 11) 

224 

(0.90) 

14.4 

(2.73) 

235 

(150) 

205 (25S) 

245 

(118) 

24.0 <2.1S> 

Peranfa educeHon* 

Leaa tien high achoel dpioma . 

40.0 

(0.72) 

45.6 

(155) 

315 

(154) 

32.9 

(522) 

305 

(256) 

37.1 (2.78) 

425 

(*.16) 

41.6 <5S6> 

High achool dpIonM or OED* 

315 

(051) 

315 

(053) 

30.1 

(0.99) 

259 

(2.02) 

335 

(158) 

31.6 (220) 

322 

(0.80) 

28.4 <4.SS> 

More than Ngh echooi dkdoms 

245 

(052) 

225 

(059) 

26.4 

(0.72) 

215 

(2.68) 

274 

(056) 

27.1 (1.03) 

272 

(0.72) 

25.2 <360> 

FamNy liwoms^ 

Less »«en S20v000 

31.7 

(0.S0) 

345 

(1.19) 

295 

(0.79) 

24.1 

(2.71) 

31.1 

(256) 

33.0 (2.90) 

36.3 

(1.29) 

36.9 0.93y 

$20.00O-$34.W0 

335 

(0.60) 

345 

(0.99) 

29.9 

(152) 

27.4 

(3.29) 

32.1 

(151) 

27.6 (2.64) 

36.0 

(*27) 

34.0 <2.92)< 

$36.000-$54.M9 

315 

(056) 

305 

(050) 

28.1 

(123) 

250 

a7i) 

302 

(159) 

33.7 (3.01) 

36.1 

(*.15) 

3S.4 <3.06)1 

S66.00O-674.M0 

275 

(0.63) 

262 

(0,77) 

27.7 

(229) 

256 

(529) 

312 

(157) 

31.6 (3.74) 

322 

(1.44) 

31.2 <4.80)1 

575,000 or men 

225 

(0.44) 

20.6 

(049) 

23.9 

(5.10) 

20.7 

(4.04) 

250 

(153) 

27.3 (3.13) 

26.6 

(0.97) 

26.2 <3.46)1 

Peveily atsius* 

Poor 

325 

(053) 

37,1 

(151) 

295 

(0.99) 

256 

(508) 

295 

(241) 

31.6 (2.63) 

365 

(124) 

36.0 <2.64> 

Noerpoor 

33.0 

(056) 

345 

(0.92) 

202 

(0.96) 

20.1 

(516) 

314 

(156) 

315 (2.66) 

365 

(1.09) 

36.7 <2.7By 

Not poor 

265 

(052) 

235 

(058) 

285 

(059) 

251 

(227) 

295 

(058) 

20.9 (1.82) 

285 

(0.68) 

26.3 <1.90> 

Home tenure siahja* 

Owned or bomo bought 

275 

(053) 

264 

(0.40) 

314 

(050) 

30.3 

(509) 

305 

(152) 

20.7 (2.09) 

312 

(0.63) 

30.8 <1.66> 

Ronlad 

294 

(044) 

29.6 

(0.76) 

26.7 

(057) 

232 

(1.90) 

30.1 

(147) 

322 (1.80) 

332 

(051) 

34.9 <2.30)i 

Some other enartgamers 

312 

(1.66) 

295 

(2.45) 

33.7 

(259) 

*24.6 

(0,15) 

165 

(456) 

•27.6 (0.47) 

30.5 

(3.85) 

62.6 <0.06> 

Haellh inauranoa ooverega'^ 

PHvela 

265 

(052) 

235 

(059) 

28.1 

(0.76) 

27.4 

(2.80) 

295 

(050) 

26.0 (1.94) 

20.0 

(0.80) 

312 <2.46> 

MadicsM 

262 

(0.47) 

275 

(0.91) 

24.7 

(050) 

20.4 

(2.19) 

275 

(1.74) 

27.7 (2.13) 

274 

(051) 

26.0 <1.72y 

Other 

254 

(129) 

22.9 

(151) 

315 

(347) 

•251 (1517) 

212 

(352) 

•10.1 (6.32) 

20.7 

0.16) 

33.0 <6.30^ 

Uidnsuted 

635 

(0.79) 

645 

(151) 

604 

(154) 

47.0 

(4.68) 

44.7 

(258) 

475 (3.67) 

54.0 

(*41) 

61.4 <3.22> 

Place ol teoldanee'* 

Large MSA 

275 

(045) 

264 

(0.68) 

245 

(0.76) 

27.1 

(2.65) 

275 

(143) 

32.6 (224) 

30.9 

0.85) 

32.3 0.41)1 

Smell titSA 

265 

(058) 

23.1 

(0.45) 

27.9 

(054) 

2S.0 

(2.50) 

252 

(1.18) 

295 (2.06) 

30.0 

0-72) 

29.9 <1.63)1 

NolinMSA 

365 

(056) 

365 

(154) 

395 

(152) 

26.6 

(4.69) 

358 

(157) 

305 (2.89) 

30.0 

(*.62) 

38.4 0.77b 

Repon 

Northeaad 

14.1 

(047) 

12.6 

(0.61) 

145 

(050) 

19.2 

(3.43) 

153 

(158) 

17.1 (3.37) 

165 

0.93) 

23.0 <3.30> 

Mkhveal 

295 

(054) 

26.7 

(0.74) 

29.0 

(1.11) 

24.9 

(580) 

29.7 

(158) 

20.0 (2.73) 

30.0 

(1.06) 

33.1 <3.24> 

SouSt 

305 

(051) 

295 

(053) 

315 

(0.96) 

21.5 

(2.6$) 

32.7 

(122) 

315 a-ii) 

34.6 

059) 

34.0 <1.80> 

Weal 

365 

(058) 

335 

(050) 

365 

(123) 

37.0 

(533) 

34.7 

(158) 

42.0 (2.97) 

41.0 

(*.10) 

36.1 <2.70b 


* giBvwi hat a rMaBie iwidud ener of gwaier tian 30^ and dMuH ba uaad n«i oauaort baeauaa ■ daea not mm Sw mndMia ol (aaabr% or pMOMon. 

- ttjareni mol 

'a nudaar tenay eonaa lt at ana ct mora JMao iwng Mti kao panntt mho aM awiiad to ana aneSar and an botopBal or adopiw parafW to aS dddtia h tia lamiir A w ipa paran H awdir 
oonawa atone or Btora oheSan hang edha itogla adut (taala or tamala. rataiad or unrala to dt. An uwaamad b a iagKal or ad o p S iia tawhr oeoaiala ot ana or laere midrarr hang ndh tao paianaa wtto 
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*• nol nami4 to on* mitw and Movol 



w Of* net ndUM to to* ookjnn liMad *M tfMwn *0*4 1-17 vho dU not hM • fn*aotl tfwdtop b t>* pM 


pMt 12 atoMM. 4d [diVt n«n*{ i 

Bipcnidania. UrduiOBn* oati wapact to toc**! cd modcal cttodato* Bid taatoy 
12 mentoa' (■ 

Vtotodtaodk 
nM add to Mlali baeaua* o> tou4ne. 

Vofico* ol I iipanie ct Lalno cngwi may t* cd any no* cr i xar t i aiaa Bn et wea*. S wiarty . to* Ttoagoty ^tot lito»awc ct LaBto* ratoi* to al poncna «too a** not ol MapOMcot LalnootogNi. 
lag ai toaia ol ibb*. To b* eeaaa*. to* tool ua** Bietiat nanton* cd to* toniB to n— to W» Bfcla. for aaawipl*. i 
ewdattodtoaainea napawt Watirw to* iw«i 

* n alat a u di* aducaacn to«*l cd to* p*>*ni «Mto to* hig di af l*«*l ot aducaat*'. njartia * c( toai potanT* ae» 

*QCD t* 0*n*(al Cdueaaenal Oavotopmar* lagh agiawdan cy topleniB 
'irdannaMn on laMi/ tocom* and powny Mu* « ctdanad flan to* 3001^007 H 
*aiiad on tomiy ncom* and lamiy tit* oatog to* U & CanatM 0iMau'* ponwty torMnoWi tot to* pwiMu* catondB yaat. *tooet* potaena at* dilnad a* Nto* to* ppoatty taai ti cia Ttoat poet* 
poncn* haw* awoma* ot 100% to toa* tom 300% ol to* pcoatty to ia ito o H . 'Net poor* par a ct B hB* awcwi* * toat at* 300% «d to* powarlr tactow l d or gnatot 

^***d on a oMOOdon n to* Faatoy Cor* toto atoad ntatoat to* tomdy^ houa* or apartawd to ownod ot bong bo«^ rontod. or ow ipiad by oem* oto*r aBangamani (a** appan tox N). 
**Cto*idiM»on at h*adh PBurano* oowiag* to batod on a tot a rctnf cd inuiiBdir aaduB»* caaagon**. P otaono wto moratoanonatipa of Matoi rawanoa wara aangnadtotoa IntapprcpriiM 
catogory n toa htor a rc ft y Tba ta dtg c tyVninagia d ’incatoaaparaanaBliahad nocanoragaaa Naaaatoaaantia had only totom HoaM Sonnea ootaraga or had only a ptMito pton tool pad tor ono 


at aiaaabcal ana. Urga MSAa hai* a pt 


tooli an 


in at Btor*. mat IBAa haa* • 


MOltoa* toan I ■ 


IK -Not n USA' ioniiito Ol poroorw nei K 


MUnCC: COOMCHS.NalancdHotltoM*fvtoarfttn*» 300* -8007 
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Table 41 . Frequencies of children aged 2-17 who saw or talked with an eye doctor durirtg the past 12 rrronihs. by farttily structure arKi by 
seiected characteristics: United Slates. 2001-2007 



Aicnidron 
aged 2-17 
wtwaawer 




Famly structure' 




Odaclad ehafaeteriasca 

talced with 
an aye 

doctorm 

Otopaol 

Nudow 

Sm^ 

paroni 

Unmarriad 
biolo^ 
or adoptive 

Btandad 

CehabMmo 

Fxlended 

Other 

TMil* 

14.032 

7,002 

2.606 

Ncpnear n thoutando* 

66 t.361 

416 

2.000 

456 

8a« 

Male 

7.170 

3.422 

1200 

43 

6S0 

178 

1.446 

222 

Penwia 

7.781 

3.560 

1.407 

U 

702 

238 

1.563 

236 

Aee 

2-4 yaen 

756 

437 

115 

12 

47 

33 

06 

25 

5-17 yMrs. 

.... 14.157 

6,566 

2.463 

76 

1,314 

363 

2.903 

433 

S-11 years 

6.366 

3216 

1,160 

40 

632 

206 

620 

100 

12-17 years 

7.601 

3247 

1.333 

36 

661 

ITS 

2.063 

243 

Hapersc ortgirt end reee* 

Hiapanc or LaOfw 

2.120 

763 

406 

20 

103 

61 

$61 

67 

Mexican or Manean Amoriean 

.... 1.342 

S20 

213 

11 

123 

40 

374 

61 

Not Htopwlc or Lalno 

12.603 

6210 

2202 

66 

1.166 

365 

2.419 

371 

WWa, aSigla race 

.... 0.706 

6220 

1286 

46 

056 

247 

1,740 

202 

Black a AMcan American, tinglo race 

.... 1.064 

402 

763 

'13 

147 

66 

456 

137 

Parenfa education^ 

Leas Stan Ngh achooi dtptorrta 

1.312 

347 

378 

14 

76 

74 

302 

•31 

Higri school diploma or QEO* 

3.004 

1,077 

686 

20 

326 

145 

716 

44 

More then high school dMoma 

.... iai6o 

5,570 

1.456 

44 

049 

104 

1.666 

102 

Famdy kwome' 

Laos man 520.000 

2.236 

444 

1.113 

16 

103 

66 

380 

02 

$20.000-534.000 

2269 

703 

600 

27 

213 

70 

466 

113 

536,000-564,000 

2.667 

1,137 

47D 

23 

336 

101 

ste 

06 

566.000-574.000 

2.368 

1261 

174 

•10 

276 

73 

610 

64 

575.000 or moro 

5.362 

3,456 

162 

•10 

432 

77 

1.126 

00 

Pwrorty otaluo* 

Poor 

22S6 

503 

913 

IS 

120 

01 

464 

120 

Noar peer 

2.071 

017 

767 

40 

326 

100 

669 

144 

Notpoor 

0.706 

5,563 

027 

33 

007 

215 

1.646 

104 

Homo leisn aiaiua* 

Owned or bomg bought 

.... 10.066 

6,002 

1,136 

41 

001 

106 

2.270 

320 

Ronied 

3,666 

872 

1,364 

46 

340 

212 

671 

122 

Seme othor amngomenl 

.... 270 

113 

63 

•1 

21 

n 

40 

•13 

HeaSh htourence cevorega'* 

Private 

iai22 

5,660 

1237 

40 

026 

162 

1.063 

124 

ModicMj 

3.479 

801 

1.152 

43 

277 

177 

756 

274 

OVW 

313 

151 

64 

■- 

36 

•7 

64 

•13 

Unktaured 

.... 000 

366 

163 

•6 

122 

50 

219 

45 

Piece ol rooidanca" 

leigaMSA 

3,745 

1,416 

913 

26 

303 

105 

636 

146 

SmMMSA. 

6.001 

4,001 

1,184 

36 

660 

102 

1.620 

200 

Not M MSA 

3.165 

1,«»4 

511 

26 

380 

119 

543 

104 

Ao^on 

Northeast 

.... 3.034 

1.446 

544 

20 

100 

62 

669 

62 

Mdwesi 

3.050 

1.096 

663 

26 

360 

106 

679 

106 

Soudi 

5258 

2244 

077 

10 

522 

146 

1.036 

210 

weet 

2.600 

1216 

423 

21 

280 

TO 

$03 

77 


’ EMnM AM • iMtv* MMM ww or OMMr Sea 90% M «MuM M WM aWi cMon beeauM t Com aer mw te «MMi or wSUSy or prMMMn. 

-Owei> MW. 

'a ituoMr MMV acrwe or otw « mots eeoan Mng aWi Wo pwofM WM aw nerriM W ow taoewr M tro waegK W or iflctSii parona to al cnSMa to tw tonay. A wipa paraw taney 
oonaMa «l OM or moio cnann toaig wm a atogto aOUi (tnato or Maaia. latotoO or itoroWtoC). M itofnantoo Btotapcar or adopero laaiiy oorwato el or» ar rnoro cNOaa toina Mto wo parania Wto 
aia not awriao to oaa awotoar ana aro cicaagieal or aaeriSi i pararaa to aa cfeeaa w too wrey. a cim aaa array ccaaWi ot orra or wara erearari awig watt a wetopoal or saw*'* param aito aw 
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m«M*d *iipp>f> « «*io i» ttiTwa >» w A ccfctWtng WB et v » w<r» tfOao M<a iffi > tMtafli w i «r gfin «ntf «n w i w Mid »dul oOo «» eelubOng wt>> cn» 

maitr. An«iMfld*d IwnlreonMttofwwor kMng «rth «> Imm on* tacieocal or MopM p«tM tnd • raUMd adUi M 'oVar* hmar conM« at on* or <nor* <MMn tMno «Mi 

*Dm* m boMd ««i h a g goticW WM o f — ol * m w cIo ol ti* oMtn o onirMa M onni a ad p o poi Mien MeimMon ng i < nt oanaMi oititi on oy* OoOtt war* obia n a d Iram • aoMMn M aafe«d. ‘Owing 

ton* ntw proocrt** «)i» ^M**a) rOort (tfikfa nomoft NaMh?* Akno«d*4g*M* •MpnmM 
■Miy •Met** mm Mi ndudaO n »• taliiwn MM *AI iMdmi ^*0 9-17 •*» mw oi MM 



no' ra(*ra to gonona vtio w* not c( HapOM or Laano origin. 


not add 10 10 

*Por«on»ot laK i arr c orlaanoongw may b*d any raocr w Pinaaon at laooa. ft m d ail> . >» oodogor 
loganaM* cd laeoi T» 6* concM. tm M uboo Mrw votamna ed •• wma «lM«i m ft* Mda. For m 
« rodMTOd M a* 'noTHMopanK tMT n dw M. 

* n idir o ie tia aducaaen Iwal ot dip poro nd Ml dm N^ar la«a< <d adac a i i erv iaga r <* o« at diad paror d * aga 
*QCD la Canaral EOjcaaenid Oavotepmani td^ atfwol aquandaney dlpMi*. 

'adortiMon on Iwndy iwaam tad pawany UKua ■ oMamad doaiai* 9001-9007 NHenol HMh iMrvaaw Sunoy anputM FaMy dweaioParaortf Eadnmgo Fla*. 

*Oiiid an landy m ao rwa and tamiy «a* uHig dw U.S. Canaua Swaai/* pa«*>^ diiaodct da let di* pranwga oatardar yaar. 'doar* pataena aw dainad a* batow •* pawany doameld. ‘Naar poor' 
poraona how iKoma* at 100% W low daw d00% at dw p oaarty toaihoW. ^awpocr* pa«aonaliwia*MwaadiW owaoovotdia powrtii doaWwW ar y*a*a« 

^aaad an a OMaiden » d* Famiy Caw M aWod ntwhot dw larnP/a tiaua* or apanmaw « awwd or bamg baugK wwadL or aixiwdd by aew* odwr arrangarnaw (aa* Appanda ■). 
* Cla aiA c alc w at twalli awuran:* co w ra ga > baaad an a hiatar c liy cd tnMmhi mMwrw caaagefa- Paraona odn inora pmrt on* lypa at haaWi tMarwa aww w mgrM B lha IM appr op n w a 
t a tagory m Pia twrardy. Tha eWngery mduda* parwna ado had ne cowraga an awl a* dMo* atm Had ordy dWHn HaWdi SarvwaooaoragaortMeaiya pitiiM* ptandutpadlarm* 

lyp* at aarvwa aueb a* aaodarw or danM caw <a** dppandhi^ 

”MSAit widopaWan ■■ dMa eat wan, la^ MSAa how a papwwen ana at t nManor mew; amd IISAa tww * pepwaann ao* at lea* dan 1 mMon. ‘tax m MSA* eoraww ol paraora rat dwig aa 


SOURCE COC4C»e. NaaonW HaaWi MarMaa Swwy. 9001-9007 
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Table 42. Percentage* (with atarxlard ecror*) of children aged 2>17 who eaw or talked with an eye doctor during the pa*t 12 month*, by 
family •truetura ar^ by selected characteristic*: United Slate*. 2001-2007 


AlcMdten 
aged 2-17 
wheaewer 
takedwHh 


•neye 

doctor h Unmemed 

ffw peat 

Setacwd dwractortaoc* l2inoeefa Nuetear parani oradopBve Blandad CohabNing Extended Otm 


Tctal^ 


Sex 


Fenerie 

Age 

2-4 yearn 

&-l7y*ara 

6*11 yeais 

t2-l7y#ars 

Hiapanie odgM and rac*^ 
HUpanae or Udne 


Not HWpanic or Lattw 

WhNe. aingio race 

Blacfc Of AMcan Amartcan. alngl* race . . . 

Pareni* educaooft* 

I.e8s Ptan Mgh achool dtptoma 

Higt* achool dtoloma or OEO* 

More than high achool dipioma 

Family Hteoane' 

Uaa lhan S2a000 

520.000- $S4.9gg 

535.000- S64.9M 

166.000- 174.900 

*76.000 or mora 


Near poor . 
Not poor . . 


Owned or baing bought 

Rented 

Some other arrangamenl 

HeaHh Muianc* eoMrago"’ 



large MSA 
Smal MSA. 
NoimMSA 


Northeaal 
tMweat . 
Soudi. - . 
Weet . . . 








Parcanl* (atandafd error) 






23.0 

<023) 

22.7 

(0.32) 

23.6 

(061) 

12.5 

(1.47) 

238 

(0.60) 

20.4 

(1.06) 

24.0 

(0.46) 

22.3 (1.16) 

21.6 

<020) 

21.6 

(0.44) 

22.0 

(068) 

11.6 

(1-04) 

225 

(1.07) 

169 

(1.41) 

22.3 

(0-62) 

21.3 (1.61) 

246 

<021) 

23.0 

(0.44) 

2S.3 

(0.72) 

13.4 

(t18) 

261 

(1.10) 

24.1 

(1.66) 

268 

(0 68) 

234 (1.67) 

6.3 

<027) 

64 

(0.37) 

6.0 

(0i67) 

46 

(1-16) 

69 

(1.21) 

7.9 

(1-09) 

63 

(061) 

7.8 (2.11) 

26.0 

<026) 

27,4 

(0.39) 

264 

(0.66) 

166 

(226) 

267 

(0.09) 

23.5 

(126) 

27.2 

(0.54) 

260 (1.33) 

227 

<023) 

23.0 

(0.47) 

23.7 

(079) 

136 

(210) 

24.8 

(1.22) 

21.1 

(i.es) 

20.0 

(0.76) 

231 (164) 

31.6 

<026) 

34.0 

(0.61) 

20.7 

(062) 

322 

(636) 

266 

(121) 

27.0 

(2.02) 

31.7 

(0.70) 

26.7 (1.82) 


17.7 

(0.40) 

160 

(0.57) 

212 

(064) 

66 

(1.67) 

220 

(1.SB) 

163 

(1-84) 

17.6 

(0.73) 

18.5 (2.061 

163 

(049) 

14.7 

(0.66) 

20.1 

(127) 

7,6 

(161) 

20.6 

(1.88) 

165 

(2.42) 

162 

(0.06) 

166 (2.401 

242 

(026) 

24.0 

(0.37) 

242 

(0.58) 

14.3 

(2.01) 

24.1 

(0.80) 

21.3 

(124) 

26.4 

(0.60) 

231 (1.401 

25.1 

(020) 

24.4 

(0.40) 

261 

(065) 

156 

(347) 

24.9 

(1.01) 

264 

(1.46) 

269 

(0.78) 

238 (1.991 

21.0 

(0.53) 

21.1 

(1.06) 

21.3 

(063) 

‘10.6 

(329) 

19.4 

(1.87) 

163 

(2.71) 

21.5 

(1.02) 

22.4 (2171 


162 

(0.61) 

14.4 

(680) 

18.1 

(166) 

9.1 

(224) 

166 

(2.34) 

17.6 

(2.47) 

160 

(0.81) 

21.5 (5.471 

20.7 

(042) 

20.7 

(0.88) 

214 

(068) 

10.9 

(332) 

20.1 

(1.65) 

167 

(1.81) 

21.5 

(0.64) 

22.4 (4.621 

254 

(029) 

24.2 

(0,37) 

276 

(676) 

15.9 

(2.60) 

264 

(0.06) 

233 

(1.64) 

267 

(0.71) 

239 (2.831 


20.1 

(049) 

161 

(1.00) 

21.3 

(068) 

8.8 

(330) 

164 

(2.23) 

161 

(2.35) 

20.5 

(1.12) 

22.0 (2.341 

206 

(0.62) 

160 

(666) 

236 

(066) 

14.1 

(327) 

21.1 

(1-76) 

166 

(266) 

214 

(1-14) 

238 (2.731 

216 

(061) 

261 

(0.78) 

27.0 

(162) 

126 

(310) 

237 

(1.61) 

20.6 

(2 32) 

20.5 

(1.04) 

21.1 (2.661 

24.3 

(060) 

231 

(0.78) 

28.2 

(268) 

126 

(364) 

25.2 

(1.78) 

264 

(346) 

263 

(1.38) 

230 (3.441 

26.3 

(0.40) 

269 

(661) 

304 

(267) 

156 

(4.48) 

264 

(1.45) 

21.8 

(356) 

262 

(0.87) 

216 (2.841 


184 

(0.62) 

17.8 

(1.00) 

20.6 

(0.78) 

8.6 

(333) 

166 

(2.06) 

164 

C-36) 

19.6 

(1-04) 

226 (2481 

20.7 

(047) 

160 

(680) 

24.2 

(066) 

166 

(3.24) 

237 

(1.66) 

167 

e.17) 

21.0 

(0.80) 

23.0 (2.401 

2S.0 

(060) 

24.4 

(0.38) 

27.1 

(068) 

116 

(1.87) 

26.2 

(0.06) 

22.4 

(t.«3) 

27.0 

(0.66) 

21.0 (1.711 


24.6 

(028) 

238 

(0,37) 

276 

(066) 

13.8 

(2.38) 

26.3 

(1.03) 

22.9 

(1.05) 

26.8 

(0.68) 

237 (1.421 

194 

(067) 

169 

(0.64) 

212 

(063) 

11.6 

(163) 

20.6 

(1-34) 

169 

(141) 

19.8 

(0-82) 

212 (2201 

232 

(1.50) 

239 

(241) 

266 

(2.75) 

•6.4 

(363) 

164 

(390) 

•17.3 

(7.61) 

214 

(3.65) 

•264 (8.901 


24.8 

(028) 

239 

(0,37) 

266 

(060) 

166 

(2.73) 

24.6 

(083) 

237 

(1.83) 

27.7 

(0.66) 

19.3 (1.911 

216 

(044) 

20.8 

(0.86) 

226 

(0.76) 

126 

(312) 

234 

(1.76) 

20.3 

(1.70) 

214 

(0.81) 

26.6 (1.841 

239 

(166) 

24.0 

(264) 

23.6 

(328) 



169 

(344) 

•136 

(4.84) 

261 

(316) 

27.0 (8.081 

16.3 

(0.56) 

160 

(0.84) 

15.7 

(163) 

•6.0 (1.91) 

231 

(2.77) 

186 

(2-55) 

136 

(0.82) 

142 (2241 


206 

(029) 

19.8 

(0.61) 

21.7 

(0.75) 

106 (312) 

21.9 

(1.39) 

161 

(1-08) 

20.8 

(0.77) 

202 (1.861 

23.3 

(061) 

22.7 

(0.43) 

24.4 

(0.79) 

112 (1.90) 

232 

(1.06) 

20.7 

(1.73) 

24.8 

(0.66) 

236 (1.841 

261 

(0.68) 

264 

(0.81) 

26.0 

(126) 

16.7 (484) 

26.7 

(1.68) 

234 

(313) 

27.5 

(131) 

22.5 (3761 

26.8 

(0.52) 

24.8 

(0.80) 

276 

(121) 

156 (379) 

267 

(2.04) 

265 

(324) 

266 

(1.12) 

212 (2.991 

26.8 

(049) 

264 

(0.70) 

264 

(1.14) 

162 (340) 

267 

(1.80) 

18.6 

(1.06) 

27.3 

(121) 

26.9 (2.861 

22.3 

(02$) 

22.1 

(0.63) 

222 

(0.75) 

86 (351) 

21.6 

(1.27) 

182 

(121) 

24.2 

(0.00) 

233 (1211 

18.7 

(0.43) 

17.8 

(0,61) 

20.9 

(1-15) 

102 (322) 

24.2 

(1-48) 

19.0 

(1.86) 

160 

(0.65) 

169 (2.061 


• 6 a > i»ei e waa a reawe i e n aifaetnroreeMwa>anao%aiwanouaBeoaee<imcetfM«ioeceMaeteaeefietwea>aieeanoatqaar«aaMi^orpmcfiien 

• QuairiBynift 

’Anu a iif lawfy ee r ea t iotcneer mofecna>«ni>eiQiitminoear»nti«tieafemeiiimieefeanceeiiwaaieBiMcg ca ief iOcpam pwwaimi c w aa r in anneWne A w i gn p we n tiarmy 
oeneM oi one or mo*e craean eeng wei a eoige aM cna* « temete. laiiM or MwaiariO an l a nwnwd Hoto^ or aase*w twrar eorwati of one or maro craeon tang «Ma> two pweMi wno 
ofo not momoa 10 one onoeior ana are B W fog e af Of eaapem poeo ne to at maeon w *10 leiray. A Moooea taway e a r aiiMof onoofiooretfaaen arergamoaiefogieaior o aa pwi pofonlmean 
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mMM •MpP**'* aAo ti* fntnM 10 «tw •ncOwr AcohMog h(nlir« 


M mwmmm or a iMpli at tM eMMt Bc 

or at* doetor (aomaena «*e fMoaaa 0 ) 
idci in aliwi go Nhai ol JaW la tp cndaraa. Onfcwna *»> l aipi B lo oootac* »#< ay» Joaort *id 6*n*y a>wc>j» wa ogr 
■•t M at* doder at M port IS moMM* 


r* laniiir oonoiali of «oa o> aw* dridian lf«g M 


a) *001 IcMd-* namara tiaalVir A antwiaaaaabii *M pwMdad 


n MbaM 'M caManigad . 


a quoauea M adMd, 
■Mgaobi* *M pwMdad 
S-17 odio *a* or Mfcad 


*P*(*aM or HapaaM or laBw onBif a""/ M <1* ary lao* or ooaMnaaon < 
tagardao* «f lac* 16 b* ococM. ra M uaaa aiwiai oatacna ci •<* «a 
g ralairad M a* -aeia-MtapanK bMT 6i Bm Mat 
* fl dir * to t* I g a : *cii laoal d Bia pwaia ■*> tia N^w laaol d adoca 
^QCO g Canard Cdueaaanol OaooMgrnaol adwol aqdrAner 4gaai 

'Honaaon on laMir atoomo and po«*i^ *gg« • eta a wa d boa dw 2eot«g0O7 Haaonal aiatfti inaarviaB S 
%aa* on laa«ir neom* and laadir otaa uang Bi* U S Canoua fta*ai/a pe«a<i|r B 
garton* iMM tneoma* ad 100^ M laa* Bw> 2001a af ■» pooaiTir taaarieai IM Beor* paiaan* ti*«* ineoma* tat *M 2 
^aaad on a guaaaen at »a FoaNV Cor* aw aahad ahaBw 
Ml inauranc* ocoaraga g baaad on a h 


o( Maparac or laano ongat. 


> el Bi* pdwair BaaiAoid or graaaar. 
ad. or oeatiaMd by aooi* odw amngi 
I tgn ca* itg* Ol baalBt mmno* Mr* aaMpnad 10 Bt* *r« awdoMia 


*'MSAg eiagopotian ataaalcal area, larga liBA* Nava a gogalagon am ol I tiAon or nwa. aeiai USA* Iwr* a popuMon am ol g** tm 1 rrdkn >101 at USA* oona*B<lporaon*notaMng la 
SOURCE: COCMCHS.Naoonai Hawn lnWM**Si«v*|i. 2001 -2007 
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Table 43. Frequenclea of children under age 18 who had medical care delayed during the paat 12 moniha due to concema over coat, by 
family atrueture and by aeleeted eharacteriatiea: United Staiea. 2001-2007 



AlcMdran 
urtdar age 
ISahohad 




FanWy alnicajre' 




SetocMd dwracearbocs 

medcalcar* 
daNyadbPic 
paat 12 morkha 

overcoat 

Nirdaar 

Shigla 

parani 

Unmamad 
btdodcat 
or adoptive 

Blended 

Cohabmng 

Extended 

Other 

Total* 

2.775 

086 

68$ 

Number n Oioueanda* 

45 279 

134 

$64 

80 

Sm 

Mai* 

MIS 

611 

331 

23 

143 

74 

2M 

34 

Fenwl* 

1.3S0 

476 

366 

22 

137 

SO 

266 

48 

4g* 

0-4 year* 

606 

256 

108 

22 

57 

30 

118 

M4 

5-17 year* 

2.160 

728 

577 

23 

222 

104 

448 

66 

5>11 yaan 

1.038 

413 

260 

17 

112 

46 

168 

23 

t2-l7y*ar« 

1.132 

315 

317 

•7 

110 

57 

282 

'44 

Hiaoanic erigtt and race* 

Hapanie or UOno 

603 

207 

107 

13 

49 

27 

182 

18 

Mexican or Mexican Amertcan 

43S 

168 

62 

It 

33 

16 

132 

M3 

Not HWpanic or Lakw 

2,172 

779 

578 

32 

230 

107 

383 

63 

WMe. aingle race 

1.628 

649 

370 

27 

190 

96 

286 

'42 

Black or AMcan Amarlcan. aktol* race 

370 

SO 

176 

•3 

27 

M3 

81 

12 

ParenTa educabon^ 

Lea* Oian high aohoot tkploma 

456 

130 

111 

10 

30 

33 

138 

•4 

High achool dbloina or OEO* 

687 

216 

164 

13 

102 

46 

149 

*7 

More than high achod d8i*otna 

1.562 

639 

383 

22 

147 

56 

270 

•34 

FamNy meoffie' 

Ua* than S2aO0O 

680 

1S7 

332 

6 

46 

30 

97 

•10 

$20.000-$34.9e» 

.... 744 

260 

220 

16 

62 

36 

141 

17 

S3S.OOO-854.9M 

673 

2SS 

101 

15 

97 

46 

142 

M8 

SS6.000-S74.Mg 

334 

144 

20 

•2 

48 

M3 

86 

•20 

376000 or moro 

343 

190 

M2 

•2 

25 

Ml 

98 

•16 

Poverty ttatua* 

Poo* 

673 

176 

263 

*6 

52 

34 

127 

•13 

Naar peer 

864 

207 

253 

16 

105 

48 

203 

•41 

Not poor 

1.138 

513 

171 

10 

122 

52 

236 

•27 

Horn* tanure attiua* 

Ovmad or being bought 

I.S47 

682 

225 

21 

153 

49 

363 

64 

Raniad 

1.148 

282 

436 

24 

121 

71 

1M 

14 

Some other arrangemenl 

64 

19 

24 

- 

•3 

•4 

M2 

•2 

HaaAh Mutanee eovaraga"’ 

PrIVBle 

080 

446 

201 

12 

87 

24 

178 

•24 

Madicald 

586 

133 

187 

16 

57 

41 

118 

•22 

Otier 

32 

•6 

•8 

•- 

•4 

MO 

•6 

•- 

Udnawred 

1.171 

402 

277 

17 

122 

58 

261 

34 

Place el laaMence" 

laigeMSA 

834 

240 

248 

17 

78 

43 

180 

•29 

SmalMSA. 

1.306 

640 

315 

16 

136 

S3 

302 

33 

NoilhMSA 

$45 

206 

123 

Ml 

67 

38 

82 

18 

R*9on 

Norlhaaal 

349 

112 

86 

•6 

42 

24 

78 

•2 

Mdwaat 

670 

269 

164 

13 

64 

33 

121 

•26 

Soudi 

1.061 

371 

288 

12 

118 

40 

194 

37 

waat 

687 

246 

147 

14 

$4 

37 

173 

•16 


* EianM* fw* • watw tancM wm et ymir ten ao% and tnouo M mm «•> cauaon mcm* I Com net meet te e enewei ei wCMMy er pieoiMen 

• CuanMinero. 

'A flueaer «n«y eenMtt ot on* « nwr* cteMn Mg «t«t MW pwena atio iM nwiTM to one enoeiw M «M er MopOM peMMile cfOOen ti te Mmiv A eeigM-eerent Mney 

oenetMe ol one er more c i eoen eena moi a etn^a* oM (xwe er wmai*. leMM or enriMMa An enn er rt ea ttrtatftm er tOOfOm Mney eon MU or one er mere eMOen Ktng m*i nw pamnl* etio 
er* not meiriea le on* erwtier *n0 *t» etete^ c ei or Met*»» peee nM to re cweeen n tie wney. A teenOM termy ccn ei ei i or erw or leer* cn aoen Mug nm e weiey*l et e aep w e perent ena en 
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M ef on* or iroM <MjM* h 


nM tM M Mat* b*eau** c* loundn^ 

*P*r*on* of tMv«K or UMn ort^ may b* d anr MO* or «« 
i»fl oi J»* « of 1 * 0 * 1b b* oonea*. ti* MM m«* rtorMr wrwen* of |>* or— OrotiMMlMabM. For«o 


(tar* Only oetoNtt of ciM or fflOM Mbon twig atti 

on rogaOng bi* OMoy of in o<cof com dy* M ooa » obb O Md bora » q u ioiBn in bi* Poirey 
e*r* b * w ii a * otaetryaboMf b»*ooot7*M »»**wr<ot*n r«rpcn**. Bm 

Id MMieioMrti. lMno«n*waifMp*ciMdMa« m Mooptol iB*die<fc*i*d**Moo(iand 
• to oeneorn* o«*r oooT (••* Agp*nda 1^ 


Hw*r» to ta odaetoien tno* at dw poionl wto li* ti^Mr Mwi Of oOretoon. rogwa*** of M poronT* og*. 
*OEO M Oonoral CducoMna 0»»toagni«ni hgh ocfiool ogtorofonty dMMm* 

'irtorrnolon on MnOy ii c o*w ond po**rt|i f uo a obOiod bom too 2001 -8007 tObon to Moofti InOnto* 9 
* 0 *«*d on twnOir doom* and tonMy ou* utotg to* UlS- Conou* Butoau'* powrtir totoahoUi tor to* pr»ncm 
p*r*cn* h*«* ineoin** of lOOtiMto** to** tOOtootto* powlOirtirotoatt tW poor* porwn* haw MeemM 
*B*i*od on a (pjaabon to to* F*ml)r Coro ViM oilMd 
** O i**to c *l o n of h*«fto rituwc* ww or o g* I* b ***d on a toarUiy of 
Mtog o n atooNar o wfUf - Th* ooto gory Ttonwotf* nctud** pocaor* ■ttottodnoemoiae* oooaii 
•HM of (OMD* lucto os ooadonto or doniif oar* (■*• Appandoi 

"MSAwoiooopcfHn itoMcafaro* larg* USA* haw* a paputoaon m* of I oitoon amet* onaf 


ly brputod Faatoy bcern*to*r*ar*l Camag* Ffai 
p *Poor* p*r*on* ar* ailMd a* botow I 
1 * 800 % of to* powr r y toraahoM or gMaiar 


ttow a popoMBen ao* of to** toan 1 mfhon. *i 


SOURCE: COONCW. HMtonal ttooto Mhvw* Swvay. 2001-2007 
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Table 44. Percentages (with starxlard errors) of children under age 18 «rho had medical care delayed during Ihe past 12 months due lo 
concerns over cost, by family stnicture at>d by selected characteristics: United States. 2001-2007 


AtcMdW) 

laidsrags 

lewttthad 

meCtealcafe 


Fantiy tirueiure' 


(MiyadlnVte 

pul 12 mentis Unmarried 

due 10 oonesms Sin^ biotoglad 

SsiecMd charaeMnsSet ewr coal NudMar pererrt or adepUve BIsndod CenebBtng Extended Otier 


TMal* 

8« 

Male 

Female 

Ape 

0-4 years 

5-17 years 

6-11 yams 

12-17 yaars 

Hteponic cnget and race* 

Hlspenic or Latino 

Mexican or Maoean Amenean 

Not Hispanic or LalSio 

WhSe. smgls race 

Btack or Ahlcan Amertoan, single race . . 

ParonTs education* 

Lau tion Mgh ochoot dtitomt 

HIgn school dpioina or OEO* 

More than high school diploma 

Fsmty mooma’ 

Lau tui S20.000 

52O.OOO<S34.90» 

»36,OOI>-S&4.9e9 

$56.000-874.9W 

S76.000 or mors 

Poverty tfalua* 

Poor 

Nur poor 

Not poor 

Homo lanur# swue* 


Owned or tMing bought 
Raniad 



Unlitaured 


Ptaoool raatdanca'* 

LaigeMSA 

SmUMSA. 

NoimMSA 

Regon 

Nonhaaai 

Mtfw as l 

Souti 

WWt 


ParcanP istandard error) 
(025) 4.3 (0.67) 4.4 (0.37) 


3.8 (0.00) 


38 (0.13) 
38 (ai3) 


38 (618) 
4.t (0.11) 
17 (614) 
4.8 (617) 


4.4 (0.18) 

4.6 (022) 

3.7 (0.11) 
3.7 (613) 
3.6 (620) 


4.8 (026) 
4.3 (020) 
3.6 (0.11) 


5.3 (023) 
5.9 (026) 
48 (623) 
3.1 (624) 
18 (612) 


5.0 (024) 
5.0 (027) 
28 (610) 


11 ( 0 . 11 ) 
52 (0.19) 
4.5 (658) 


22 (089) 
11 (0.16) 
28 (0.46) 
t6.7 (0.57) 


4.0 (0.17) 
38 (0.13) 
4.0 (624) 


2.7 (617) 
3.9 (022) 
4.0 (616) 
4.3 (021) 


2.8 1611) 


2.5 (616) 
2.8 (0.15) 


2.3 (0.19) 
3.0 (0.14) 
2.9 (0.17) 

3.3 (023) 


17 (02$) 
4.1 (0.31) 
2.5 (0.12) 
2.8 (614) 
2.7 (0.42) 


4.7 (0.43) 
17 (0.32) 
2.4 (0.12) 


53 (647) 

54 (0.30) 
19 (0.30) 
2.3 (024) 
12 (0.13) 


53 (0.49) 
50 (0.36) 
10 (611) 


2.4 (0.12) 

4.4 (0.30) 
12 (0.83) 


1.7 (0.10) 
2 8 (029) 
*0.8 (0.30) 
14.2 (0.83) 


2.9 (024) 
2.6 (0.1$) 
12 (026) 


1.7 (021) 
3.0 (024) 

3.0 (020) 

3.1 (025) 


5.7 


58 (634) 

59 (636) 


4.3 (651) 
51 (629) 
53 (0.36) 
78 (084) 


5.1 (0.46) 

5.3 (659) 
59 (029) 

7.1 (646) 

4.4 (634) 


4.7 (646) 
48 (643) 
58 (639) 


5.7 (6») 
7.1 (0.60) 
56 (670) 
12 (085) 
12 (671) 


52 (639) 
78 (657) 
48 (640) 


52 (640) 
50 (634) 
58 (1.48) 


4.1 (634) 
15 (631) 
*32 (698) 
255 (187) 


52 (634) 
51 (642) 
58 (0.69) 


4.0 (651) 
58 (656) 
50 (638) 
58 (0.66) 


4.1 (0.75) 
48 (0.90) 


32 (0.57) 

57 <1.1« 

58 (1.34) 
*6.9 (125) 


4.0 (087) 
4.6 (1.19) 
4.4 (0.72) 
57 (1.04) 
*18 (0.68) 


4.3 (125) 
13 (0.76) 
52 (1.02) 


2.8 (089) 
6.3 (183) 
58 (1.44) 
12 (1.26) 
*18 (1.24) 


*10 (0.91) 
5.0 (189) 
4.5 (0.96) 


4.4 (082) 
19 (0.80) 
*48 (187) 


*3.4 (1.44) 
4.6 (1.07) 
17 (695) 
52 (121) 


4.4 (0.52) 
4.4 (0.54) 


42 (0.7$) 
48 (041) 
4.4 (0.54) 
4.8 (084) 


50 (0.72) 
4.9 (0.86) 
4.3 (0.42) 
4.5 (0.49) 
II (084) 


6.8 (1.57) 
57 (0.84) 
17 (0.38) 


7.0 (1.2n 
55 (0.83) 
52 (0.96) 

4.1 (0.84) 
14 (081) 


53 (1.08) 
68 (1.03) 
11 (0.38) 


50 (0.87) 
42 (0.S6) 
42 (0.64) 


53 (1.48) 
4.0 (0.66) 
55 (0.58) 
4.3 (0.62) 


5.9 (0.64) 


53 (183) 

54 (082) 


4.9 (1.00) 
62 (680) 
47 (681) 
56 (1.68) 


55 (1.14) 

56 (126) 
58 (0.74) 
6.5 (697) 
*32 (699) 


7.1 (124) 
5.5 (182) 
58 (187) 


57 (121) 
56 (1.60) 
82 (180) 
•48 (1.74) 
*2 .9 (1.52) 


5.9 (1.48) 

7.1 (1.58) 

5.1 (089) 


5.3 (0.99) 
56 (080) 
*82 (5.15) 


55 (127) 
51 (0.79) 
88 (1.46) 


68 (1.86) 
5.4 (1.48) 
47 (681) 
51 (1.42) 


41 (619) 


4.2 (027) 
4.0 (027) 


4.5 (648) 
57 {0.54> 
50 (0.53) 
4.1 (0.$0> 
13 (021) 


4.0 (630) 
4.2 (028) 
17 (0.49) 


3.5 (08e> 


2.9 (0.71)1 
42 (I.ISk 


*2.0 (0887 
13 (0817 
*38 (1.137 
*68 (1727 
*32 (1.517 


•38 (1877 
3.4 0)877 
17 (1.067 


2.6 (0.39) *0.7 0>.467 
4.4 (0.47) ^9 (1607 
4.0 (021) 17 (6767 
48 (0.40) *10 (1.167 


5.4 (1.08) 
18 (086) 


32 (087) 
18 (088) 

152 (287) 


16 (641) 
54 (0.83) 
*28 (147) 


14 (630) 
4.0 (0.72) 
*10 (0.99) 
20.6 (2.50) 


2.8 (0.73) 

4.1 (0.76) 
■17.7 (8.53) 

16.1 (2.96) 


4.4 (0.47) 
57 (0.47) 
12 (023) 


17 (0.22) 
51 (0.39) 
*50 (2.06) 


14 (620) 
2.8 (026) 
*12 (125) 
152 (0.98) 


*11 (0.747 
*5.9 (1867 
28 (0837 


42 (0.967 
11 (0.637 
*2.7 (1.907 


15 (1.747 
*1.9 (0807 

9.9 (1.937 


3.7 (080) 17 (1.067 
42 (022) 38 (6827 
4.0 (026) 17 (6727 
4.3 (028) 48 (1817 


4.8 (636) 13 (0867 

4.9 (0.43) *38 (1827 
18 (023) 38 (0847 
4.1 (029) *4.7 (1.447 
3.4 (0.43) 18 (6487 


46 (0.47) *22 (1817 
40 (634) 19 (1.537 
19 (02$) *74 (2.747 


’ Esaame nu a rsMM WMM sner el gwawr tun 90% ane would M uasd a* caueon Because I deas not msM tie nsnOMs e( rsaieaiy or pNcaisn. 

-Ogsruyuo. 

'a nucMir lansy Benue or one « nore mason Smg wo power wne am ramod W one anotwr and tie HotogieM or laecti i pun ts to al ctumn in tw tarnay. A angto paru tanMy 

ooneu or ona or mme meeon amg nan e sngto adUi (wu or louw, ntoiia or wiQUid). An imuritod Boiogtoor or oaopeir nosy eafiau or one or mu moeton enng Uh wopaww w» 
unot mamodtoeneanotior anautwiegicaior iaapSii panntotoaimaunai iioWTioyL AeMnaratoUy eeraati otoweor inueriaawi Ortigeatia BtotogUor aaetaui parent aodon 
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n*y conwii ct cft» or inoi» fcwg wt 

It <#10 an net Ucesgteal « aecvtMi pantA 
wheU imnwn «l a aaa«te el e» cMtan n 

Con Ml aafeed. ‘Cumg the peal 12 mortia, |h*ii«hee| (pet/anyene at tie tanriy) deieyea leaiang meOcri 
at a ci ad Inwly — nihe«(a» i»a <ann} rtanalad A t ei a aiadgai e ia aMi pmAed h te nn ee e ee bahat el a»« napanA 
laanip aifuchfie an net nduM n ■» ecfcam labaM 'Al chMren ««*> aea ie ahe hat miteal ear* at On i 
Vdutaa eOmi raoaa not ihean iaeat a ia*» and daB n n aM tai fcn eaai p ana f a itu eaten. toni|r aieema. powty pmn 
*Binenael H na»«cerUmeertea>Bnybaclanyneecicea*a nh cnalncae. SnArty, tie caaaeary *N9l Mipanc < 
legartaae el iMO Tbfeeeeneae, MMat uaaaahortvnnnrweltiaMiiMatoaMaitiolAla Poi earnpn. tie oaHi 


a WalBoeH er adof n p ani t and ania 


a My << Mdkal < 
a oi eeiry akoul tie ceafT In te ' 
a *» napeei » daitya 
aduetei 


> Am a piiaain n tw Famiy 
ann el an allainame napcnea. the 
ai ceeaca madcai con due •» eeai and 


Htalan 10 tw edwcatton Inal d t« paran Ah tn hMi Ian* el educann. ngarttaa el twi pannTa age 

*QCO ta Oanam EdAOtend Oamcpnan iii(F> •« 


'Monnaton on Anty neean and pewA MMua • e f i n a d Am tie 20ei*4ee7 MMenal Haalti mama* Swa Apeiad Famly Incoma^tnenal Eamnga Fiaa. 

^aaad en larndy aieeana and laady aaa uamg tie U.S. Cannn Sunau'i pemiy Aaaheam to M pramota cMndai yaai ’Peer’ panoan an datnit aa Alea tw penny taeaheM *tiaar peer' 
panena hava aweaiaa el WM la Ian twi 20Aa d •• penny taaahetd. -Nei peer panona ham meenwa tw no 209% d Pa penA PaaaAH er 9«aMr. 

^aaad en a iiniten In tie Fandy Can tid atoad n h adiai Pa toad/a hauaa er vaitnani la earned a> bang beughl. nnaad. er aewdiat by aema etiar anangmaet (aaa topandh 9). 
** Cl aai fc aten d Aadi nawanca funraoi • bnaad en a Naiardiy d cnu M di anduahe edagenaa P anena mti men tun ena type d haidi mawranca wan aaiignad lo tn irai apprepnaia 
oMageryntiaManrehy- The eangery Unnmaaf ndudaaptnona nhohadneeonnga aaawaaa tMaaadio haderA Indan Haalti SarMoaeonraAer tod ody a pnma plan Ml paid to eaa 
lypa d awvioa aueh m a ce dana « daniai can <aaa ippawti ■). 

“USA la maApenan fMateal area. LaigaMBAa hava a pepitoien aaa d 1 aAeaer ann amai MS Aa ban a pepubena aiaa d laaa Mn I ntoen Hat ai USA* eeruiaii d panona net tang ■> 
a meApebtoi MMWeal ana. 

SOUfICE: COONCia. Naaenal Haalti AiMan Snny 2e»i-4ee7 
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Table 45. Frequencies o4 children aged 2-17 who did not receive needed prescription medication during the past 12 months due to lack of 
affordability, ^ family structure and by selected characteristics; United States. 2001-2007 



Alchidmn 
aged 2-17 
who dd net 




Femty strucSta' 




Steeled cneraclerleace 

preecrptlcn 
medic eOon p 
tie past 12 
menihe due laefc 
otetordabdty 

Nudear 

Smgla 

parent 

Unmarried 

or adoptm 

Biendad 

Cohabning 

Exiendad 

Other 

TotaP 

1835 

563 

SOI 

Number P thousands' 

24 171 

66 

447 

66 

Sex 

Mate 

021 

256 

247 

15 

112 

45 

217 

26 

Femele 

017 

207 

254 

•0 

60 

42 

230 

26 

Age 

2-4 yeere 

203 

110 

70 

•7 

•IS 

21 

61 

•0 

5-17 yeare 

1,646 

442 

432 

16 

156 

67 

365 

46 

S-11 ysere 

706 

240 

107 

12 

73 

24 

133 

17 

12-17 yeare 

540 

104 

235 

•5 

53 

43 

252 

20 

Maparie origin and race* 

Hiapenic or LaHno 

630 

172 

06 

12 

43 

25 

165 

16 

Mexican or 

Mexican Amanean 

301 

147 

67 

•0 

36 

16 

112 

14 

Not Hapanlc or Lasno 

1305 

381 

405 

•12 

128 

63 

262 

36 

Whae. ektgle race 

550 

200 

234 

•0 

03 

51 

177 

18 

BlacS or Alhean Amartean, eeigle race 

334 

56 

144 

•2 

34 

11 

74 

14 

ParenTe educaSorP 

Leas Cten legh eeriool dptoma 

410 

106 

111 

•6 

30 

26 

134 

•5 

Hign achool dpioma or OED* 

523 

1S3 

142 

•7 

56 

34 

124 

•6 

More than Ngh edwol dpioma 

540 

206 

231 

•12 

64 

25 

164 

•6 

Famly income' 

Laae tian S20000 

614 

110 

266 

•7 

32 

33 

110 

to 

520.000-534,000 

520 

168 

134 

•6 

53 

•17 

127 

16 

53S.O0O-SS4.0e0 

360 

135 

62 

•5 

56 

23 

05 

■10 

566.000-574.000 

166 

62 

•14 

•6 

20 

•0 

66 

•8 

575.000 or more 

150 

76 



•0 

•6 

60 

•3 

Poverty eulus* 

Poor 

612 

136 

233 

•8 

36 

32 

146 

21 

Near poor 

633 

102 

150 

•7 

70 

22 

161 

23 

Not poor 

504 

226 

no 

•10 

65 

34 

130 

10 

Home lanura atalue* 

Owned or bemg bouiFS 

567 

320 

143 

•14 

01 

35 

247 

20 

Ranled 

502 

206 

334 

10 

70 

52 

186 

24 

Some oltiai arrangamaM 

54 

•16 

23 

•- 

•2 

*- 

•13 

•1 

Hean Ineiranea coMsraga'^ 

Prlvale 

626 

231 

ISO 

•6 

72 

•20 

140 

•6 

Medicaid 

536 

102 

102 

•5 

46 

32 

142 

17 

Odtor 

‘14 

•7 

•4 

•- 

•1 

•- 

•1 

•1 

Umneuted 

552 

210 

154 

•It 

51 

36 

160 

31 

Place ol raaldance” 

Large MSA 

616 

143 

too 

•n 

56 

33 

156 

18 

Smal MSA 

560 

310 

225 

•10 

57 

31 

216 

20 

Not P MSA 

351 

100 

68 

•3 

46 

24 

72 

16 

Region 

Nortwael 

218 

St 

74 

•3 

•15 

•11 

57 

•7 

Midwest 

343 

07 

03 

•4 

37 

17 

82 

•14 

South 

551 

266 

240 

•10 

01 

36 

186 

10 

West 

426 

138 

04 

•s 

26 

24 

120 

14 


•C ra ieii tin waenntansiwlawfcl prii«irtiaa30»awWeuaft»wed»<lieeuioab»cut»eam ft«»wwewna«d»aier wlae at trofpwaiieB. 


-QuMtyswa 
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'a nuelur tanSy ea w e n ot one cr mot* cMSw hig two p awn w . ■tio ir* irsnwd t» on* tntm m ba log B il «r >aap>v» p«wr»t » iS chttint ft >i> <Miey. A tngli pw» w iwiiy 

enoMMAl OM er in«r« disewt Mig mSi • «n 0 » aM SmM or fwTMl*. MtMS o* Aa iMnwnie Mogol w tSepeo ItfnlycmiMtfll on*cr mor«<Mieim iMng«Mh»«opAr*nM wtw 

»» not »iAni«e » cn» «nc»f ind «» bwloy cS cr AdapTAA paAAt* le «* tfSdwn 1 tvtMrSK Aban4tdtwn^conMt»«toM or mow 0 iMr«n hvig MVi > b w A a g w l or letfAw pAWW mii m 
uwoMoaWipp ow r f noor* wWAdtOOn* WB»Bot A e 8 l> i f nO«Miiy<BneHleA>or mew tf sawi IMBfl — >0 Wete 0 c« <er iri»i>'i p— n»one«n>wliiid iS ^ iAwowccrMNmgAOtono 
onott An oMonSod ftwSy coaowW d on» or mew dJSion Mig ■*> ot IwW ono fticAigcol or >ec s *w pwotH opd » wASod odUt An 'otfwr' twfrir oorwMt of on* or mow cM*on Mrg oMh 

*Doa ow bw od cw A omowoM wwrvim w d > otsW of t» WiSmi nwinwsiiierAAtod popufweri. W e i w ioti w g mOw tf oei meoonrn pw! »i(S nn owOeoBori aw le iwA <t oSoiaobOy s boiod or> a 
q u o M lo n M A*o4 -OiMne «a sam 13 meniw. mo two arv tmo oAori jtAAtfo nAmo] nAoM piAo tno eon mAd to Oeft. M «dn1 901 < bocAMOO you ootMtl aSerd «r A knoWodpoAMo odut 
proMod arioimAlion on DanAt of tOdd roApondorAa. UaAtWAm *#1 loapae i le iM rocAn m g pioacnpOoA madoAion and fawdir oMMo are not mcludod io tw ocAnnn la Soiad *AI cMdwn aged a>t7 
MoSd no) rACAaw n iidadpioa cn pAonnwdOAAonlntiApAAi Hmcneioduo WlatA cf aSe»dAbtiir*(aAO appawtai), 

*lncAidoootMr rAOAonol Wionm oapawNOy and M*on ndh imfmoM pawnf 0 oducaHn. tondir atoome. powany afaba. or haalti WataaneA. Addawaatp warSaw aHPtn aaaa c lad tfia r a c iarMca maty 
no) add i» waafa baeauae of leundng 

*Partetw of Hapancor LMnoon^ may bo of any wee or oomMnaAeA ed raeoA San larty, ffia e o lagety *Wo) H^owe or Usno* lalata as ad paraena Me aw not of lAapaaic ot Uano einiA 
lagafSaaaof taoo.TeboocnMaa. dwwdueaoahedar wrawnaoieiaianwaitMn in twtaWa. for ii—ipii. dm cwigoryHofWapaaicfltLalndblaofcor AbcanAmorWa^ aintfatAco'tn taiitaaa 
A wlarwd 10 BO -non Hapaaac Made* aa mo Wtf 

'AalBra le tie adjcaaen lavaf of Bw patait mSi ta lagfiar Iami d adutaion. wgardaaa «a dtai patanfa ago. 

*OeD • Oanatd Cdjoatonal Oewtapmani aohooi aq d waan c y dptomo 

'Matmaaott on lamdy mooma and powatly aaaAja tt cMamad bom tw 2001 •4007 HaaorW Haalti Inaannaa Simioy bnpulad Fatwiy bicemA t> ar a e nal EammgaFiAa. 

* D aaad on latwdy tn e ema and lamdy aoo uabig t* US. Canaua Btnaai/a p eiiorly t a aaOi c Ala lot tw pwneua calandat year. Toor- paraena aw didnad aa batoa the powarly taaafwW Xaar poor* 
paraona haw tneomaa of 100% Io laaa Own 200% of Ow povady AwtMB. taal peer- pama Iww aiwmai tw aw 200% d tw powdy taaaboM or graawr 
*Baaad on A QuaiBon >i tie Farwty Cora twl adkad artwtw tw lawSy^ heaaa or aparbnan) w camad ot baaig bougM. rardadl ot ooeewd by aeraw otwr arwngatrwrt (aaa Appandn IS 
'^SlaaadteaiMn d haa*i twuranea oovawga ia baaed an a faawKliy d muMy aadwarw eaaagonaa. Paraona a» mew twn ana lyta d fwaSh mamanoa waw aaaignad 10 tw Irai appropnad 
aaigatyai tw Nonrdiy The caiagoty uypwuriir mdudw patMW alw had no cowtaga aa not aa t«aa nfw had otibF bidin Hadm Samoa oowaraea or had only a pmew plan Owl paid tat one 
lypa d aanrioo aueh aa AOddanta or dadd eaw <aaa Appandk 

♦'MSAAmatopotaanwabaaealara* latga MSAa haw apepdaben ada d i mffcnct matt; awdi MgAa iwwa papytaPon aaa d laaa twn 1 mSen. TtatbUaA- aeniww dparaonaneUdng in 
SOunCC: COOWCMS tameidHodMtaamaa Savoy. 2001 -2007 
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Table 46. Percentages (with standard errors) oi children aged 2-17 who did not receive needed prescription medicalion during the past 12 
months due to lack of affordability, by family structure and by selected characteristics: United Stales, 2001-2007 



Al children 
eged2-17 
who did not 
reoarre noedad 



FamSy taucture' 



Seiecied charscwrMce 

medcebonei 
thapasi t2 
moruha dua 
to lack ol 
atlorabiiiiy 

Nuctaw 

sm^ 

parent 

Unmamed 

biological 

oradopiwe 

eiorrdad 

CohabiBng 

Ejdartdad 

Other 

Torrf 

2.8 (0.08) 

1.8 (0.00) 

Percent (standard error) 

4.5 (024) 34 (0.72) 30 (028) 

4.3 (0.621 

38 (0.10) 

28 (027^ 

Sex 

Male 

24 (O.tt) 

1.6 (0.12) 

4.6 (022) 

42 f1.11) 

38 (042) 

4.3 (0.70) 

32 (025) 

2.7 (084y 

Fenwle 

2.0 (0.11) 

2.0 (0.14) 

4.5 (026) 

*28 (086) 

2.1 (021) 

42 (080) 

38 (020) 

28 (O.S2h 

Age 

2-4 years 

2.4 (0.17) 

1.6 (0.18) 

42 (0.56) 

*22 (0.76) 

*18 (087) 

6.0 (120) 

38 (084) 

*28 (096> 

6-17 years. 

2.9 (0.00) 

1.8 (0.11) 

48 (026) 

42 (1.10) 

32 (0.29) 

4.1 (0.57) 

36 (020) 

2.6 <0.40> 

S-tt years 

2.6 (0-11) 

1.7 (0.13) 

4.0 (026) 

42 (t.23) 

2.9 (OM) 

2.4 (0.61) 

32 (0.30) 

2.0 <340y 

12-17 years 

3,4 (0.14) 

2.0 (0.10) 

62 (027) 

*4.6 (2.36) 

3$ (047) 

8.5 (124) 

38 (026) 

32 (0.62)1 

HMpenie origin and race* 

HMpeme or Lalno 

4.4 (020) 

36 (0.20) 

6.0 (0.62) 

64 (1.62) 

48 (0.73) 

87 (1.35) 

68 (O-M) 

37 (0.77)1 

Mexican or Mexican Amsticen 

4.7 (02S) 

4.1 (036) 

6.3 (0.66) 

68 (183) 

6.1 (180) 

7.3 (1.tn) 

48 (084) 

42 (180> 

Not Mepemc or LaSiw 

2.6 (0.00) 

1.5 (O10) 

4.4 (027) 

*28 (0.76) 

28 (020) 

3.7 (0.57) 

31 (021) 

28 (082|i 

WWe, fingla race 

2.3 (0.10) 

1.4 (0.10) 

4.7 (028) 

*28 (181) 

24 (021) 

42 (0.74) 

28 (020) 

2.1 (0.66^ 

BtaefcerAMcanAiaorican.ainoleraoe 

3.6 (021) 

2.0 (0.40) 

40 (028) 

‘18 (141) 

48 (086) 

32 (087) 

38 (0.42) 

2.3 <0 6e> 

PatenTfl oducaSon* 

Less than high school dMoma 

6.1 (020) 

4.4 (060) 

6.3 (0.64) 

*35 (120) 

87 (128) 

6.6 (1.4S) 

68 (088) 

*32 (18e> 

High school diplonia or QED* 

3.8 (0.10) 

2.0 (031) 

4.6 (042) 

*2.6 (086) 

3.6 (081) 

48 (O.Ol) 

37 (027) 

*48 (188)1 

Mors than high school dpioma 

2.1 (0.00) 

1.3 (OOO) 

44 (0.33) 

*44 (120) 

22 (020) 

2.0 (0.60) 

28 ^24) 

*28 (080y 

Famiy income' 

Less than $20.000 

5.5 (026) 

4.8 (062) 

6.6 (0.38) 

*3.0 (143) 

87 (1,15) 

72 (1.48) 

68 (086) 

48 (186^ 

$20,000-634.000 

4.7 (023) 

4.3 (041) 

4.6 (041) 

*32 (141) 

62 (0.00) 

*3.5 (1.16) 

68 (086) 

31 (082)1 

$36.000>$64.ge0 

3.1 (O.m 

2.4 (028) 

36 (0.65) 

■2.7 (1,10) 

48 (087) 

4.6 (121) 

3.7 (086) 

*22 (0.72y 

$66,000-674.000 

1.7 (0.10) 

1.0 (0.17) 

*22 (088) 

*7.1 (380) 

18 (084) 

*32 (1.46) 

28 (081) 

*28 (180|i 

$76,000 or mors . 

0.7 (0.08) 

06 (0.10) 

*10 (0.67) 

*- 

*08 (026) 

*18 (1.16) 

12 «22) 

*0.7 (024y 

Povsfty status* 

Poor 

52 (026) 

4.8 (0.50) 

62 (042) 

*48 (188) 

62 (181) 

6.4 (1.32) 

30 (088) 

48 (180^ 

Near poor 

4.4 (02t) 

37 (036) 

6.0 (0.46) 

•2.7 (184) 

48 (0.71) 

3.7 (1.02) 

6.1 (086) 

36 (086^ 

Not poor 

1.6 (0.07) 

1.0 (0.08) 

32 (024) 

*34 (126) 

18 (027) 

3.5 (0.77) 

28 ^21) 

12 (3.30k 

Home tenure status* 

Owned or bse>g bought 

2.0 (0.08) 

1.3 (OOO) 

34 (0.32) 

*4.7 (142) 

22 (020) 

4.1 (0.86) 

28 (020) 

2.1 (028> 

Rented 

4.7 (0.18) 

4.0 (034) 

6.1 (024) 

28 (0.70) 

4.7 (043) 

4.6 (0.70) 

68 (083) 

42 (082> 

Some othar arrangement 

4.6 (0.71) 

*32 (1.16) 

7.1 (182) 


*18 (186) 

•- 

6.7 (186) 

*2.1 (28e> 

Heath Ineurance cowaraga’* 

Privala 

1.5 (0.08) 

1.0 (008) 

32 (020) 

*22 (184) 

18 (020) 

*2-4 (0-74) 

28 (020) 

*08 (0.M7 

MedkM 

3.4 (0.17) 

2.6 (032) 

3.8 (0.34) 

*22 (0.74) 

37 (081) 

36 (0.72) 

48 (028) 

18 (027k 

Other 

’1.0 (0.33) 

*1.1 (063) 

*1.0 (0.76) 

•- 

*08 (048) 

*- 

*08 (023) 

*12 (120k 

Unmsumd 

10.1 (0.40) 

82 (0.66) 

14 .8 (1.1S) 

*114 (343) 

02 (1.M) 

11.7 (2.10) 

108 (0.76) 

9.7 (182k 

nace of restdence" 

Largt MSA 

3.4 (0.16) 

2.0 (O10) 

4.5 (0.34) 

*4.6 (140) 

48 (0.74) 

5.7 (124) 

39 (026) 

28 (086k 

SmalMSA 

2.6 (0.11) 

1.7 (013) 

48 (028) 

*38 081) 

28 (026) 

3.3 (0.63) 

32 (024) 

22 (08$k 

Not in MSA 

2.0 (0.18) 

1.8 (0.20) 

4.6 (0.62) 

*24 (120) 

33 (086) 

4.4 (0.00) 

3.7 (083) 

38 (0.06k 

Region 

Northeast 

1-0 (0.16) 

0.0 (0.16) 

37 (0.63) 

*2.1 (146) 

31 (061) 

38 (1.04) 

22 (334) 

*2.2 (1.06k 

Midwest 

22 (0.16) 

1.3 (0.17) 

38 (0.44) 

*28 (086) 

2.6 (045) 

3.0 (0.64) 

32 (341) 

*36 (1.10k 

South 

3.6 (0.14) 

2.6 (0.17) 

5.4 (044) 

‘4.9 (1.73) 

38 (0.46) 

4.7 (0.00) 

4.4 (336) 

2.1 <343k 

west 

3.0 (0.17) 

2.0 (0.21) 

48 (081) 

•42 (1.40) 

2.6 (040) 

5.6 (128) 

36 (337) 

31 (0.7ek 


' Eanw hw • raUSM tmf ol graMt own 3QS anj timM »• umq wWi cwMen (mcmim R Udm nal nmt 9m HmnJrnr H gi MUMiy or prao W on. 

-OuMlyzafo. 
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*Ptis «f> cn l»ou««ftcM irswyMKi* el • tinee «* >» c iMts n nor»fs w jtiomtod pop u Me ft Wommen > »Qi»eas <w n e tMtig ptwotpww ««d teO on Ou* w ledc e> tl etaiMiy e B*»d on > 
quMBe« M MfcMl *Ounno pM lenonew. mw 9t»>* my Iw wTan jctiWt nsnwl nit J iJ pw ie rtptcn inxfcabco. MM»'lOM(t«cauMvau oaUei1«tfo>e I^Akne«MeMM»aM 
pntU^t MoHmon on WW « dua wtpcnemii. Ui*hph» iwx f»e»a » rm ti w fciWB p wf isse n in»<e«>ow mo tmtj ■maw — not wcruSid ■» *m ««ktm 'Al a-iT 

■>» ed net ncew* i»—did po K npten mi pao 18 menSi* dn» la IkA c* >ei>iOiber>f* (»» <te«ndi«i). 

Vdud— oSw nem nw ittotm ifn f tf ma cM—n wWi uolaoim p— wr « •duenak tirwAy ineow. pOMtHy tt h>«»» matymnf 

*P«r«on» ol Mapanie or Uano engln mar M ot arv reea or comSiriMon ol raeaa Smiartir. m# ca neoiY ftM Hapiwf or Laano' ratai* lo li paraorta at» aw nei o> H ipaw c or USrw oApn 
togaiWaaa ol noa. Tobaeoncwa. Iha Mtf uaaa ewrlar aaratonaoteialanna ahoan n ttw abia PoraiMapfa. tw c aM peril "Nea llapaia c or Laano Mack or Mrlean WaiancaA. aai^ woo* to Pw toWaa 
to raianoO i» aa 'nan4«apanK MkK' to Ow lato. 

*nalan lotw adueoaon Wwaiotewpawnxeitha MghortoaaioiaOueaaon. wjartaaa <0 Biaa paaaWa ago. 

*QED to Qarwml Eakieabwwl Oowtopmani Ngh Kiwol aqoMianey dptoma. 

'inlermaaon on tantoy toeorna and poaartr MMua to tciaawa boat too tOOi-SOOr Naoonal Haatot bOarMw Survoy taiputod Pantoy lnoonw<Parae<wl Cartai^ Faao. 

* l> aaaa on tantoy aicoaia aa>d la a toy aiio uaaig too UA Conaua fli/aa>/a poaany f a aatoalda Icr too protoeoa cto andai yaar. ^aor'pataonaawOatnoOtabalaiwtoopoiwny toroatooM *Haarpoor* 
paraeno na«a Bweawa of (00%totaaatoar>200% o< too pooartreaoahoU Hel poor* poraorw aww oiconwa toot aao 300% oT too poaony towatocWot swaoor 
*eaoo0 on a ouoaaon to too Fontoy Coro toat Mkao atootoor too lamfya bouao or ^aranam to ownoO or Ootog eou|^ wnaad. or oeoupwd by aenao otoor arwnoamara <000 Appontoa HL 
*^ C1 aoi rte aa»ne<haalto rouranoocetwaga to baood on a htoraictiy o* artowly aocajawo c a iagerwa Paaaorw adto rncao lhar> ono topo to liatoto inoMranco now a a agnod » too trai app r opnaia 
oaaagary to too hwwadiy Ttoo laaagaty 'IMnauwir todudaa poraona utoo ttad no oeaomgo aa ool ao tooao ntoo toad onto Indan HaaSh SarMoo oovarago or toad only a pitoaalo plan Dial paid lor ana 
topo ol aorvaeo ouoto aa aoeidartoa or danaal ooro (aoo Appondn PL 

"MSA to matoapotoan aaanaPeal arao. Largo MSAa haw a tepMlaanw aoo ol t odBen or mow, omaP MSAo how a popukuon aiao of laao toon i a«m *NM to MSA* eonawto el paraono nol h«ig m 


SOUBCg. COGWCMS. WaWrof HaoPto Iniotviaw Sonwy, aaoi-SOOT. 
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Table 47. Frequencies of children aged 2-17 wriio needed but did not get eyegiassee during the past 12 months due to lack of affordability, 
by family structure and by selected characteristics: United Stales. 2001 -2<W7 



Alehitten 
aged 2-17 who 
rteeded but dU 



Family sauessa 




Selected characMriesee 

Inttepael 12 
montwdueto 
lack of 
aSordMIty 

Nudev 

Smote 

parent 

Unmemed 

biological 

oradopere 

eteixiad 

Cehablima 

Extended 

Other 

ToW* 

.... M13 

400 

370 

Nwnber m ihouearale^ 

IS 152 

58 

357 

$2 

Sea 

Male 

$50 

181 

178 

•6 

74 

20 

168 

13 

Female 

763 

210 

201 

•8 

78 

20 

180 

30 

Age 

2-4 years 

so 

20 

•5 

•1 

•1 

•2 

•7 

•4 

5-17 years 

1.363 

371 

374 

•14 

151 

55 

360 

46 

5-11 years 

478 

152 

134 

•5 

50 

10 

102 

•15 

12-17 years 

886 

218 

241 

*0 

101 

3$ 

248 

33 

Hiipanlc orHisn and race* 

HKpanlc cr LaMw 

377 

120 

64 

•7 

35 

1$ 

122 

•13 

Mexican or Mextcen American 

283 

101 

40 

•3 

27 

8 

00 

•12 

Not Hiipenic or Labio 

1.036 

280 

315 

•8 

117 

43 

235 

30 

WhSe. alf>ole race 

708 

237 

160 

•6 

03 

33 

130 

20 

Stack or Alricsn American, skigle raoa 

.... 253 

25 

112 

•3 

21 

•7 

67 

•17 

FaterS'e educaBott^ 

Leea then N(^ school diploma 

280 

77 

78 

•2 

12 

14 

04 

•4 

High school dpIocTta or OED* 

300 

114 

110 

•- 

50 

18 

01 

•0 

More Ihan Ngh school rSploma 

003 

200 

177 

•12 

87 

26 

166 

•16 

Famly Income' 

Lees then $20.000 

.... 410 

75 

200 

•2 

22 

15 

03 

12 

S20.000-$34.900 

418 

117 

no 

•5 

54 

15 

103 

•12 

$3S.O(X>-$54.0M 

307 

07 

67 

•3 

40 

17 

82 

•12 

$6S.ooo-$74.geo 

153 

60 

•7 

•4 

25 

•7 

41 

•0 

$75,000 or more 

117 

SO 

•6 

*1 

•11 

•3 

38 

*7 

Poverty status* 

Poor 

. . . . 436 

02 

171 

•4 

24 

18 

113 

•15 

Near poor 

484 

123 

120 

•3 

74 

IS 

128 

22 

Not poor 

402 

IBS 

68 

•8 

54 

26 

116 

•IS 

Home tenure statue* 

Owned or beittg bought 

780 

278 

127 

*0 

80 

18 

216 

33 

Rented 

503 

108 

234 

•5 

81 

37 

134 

14 

Some otier arrangenteni 

46 

•13 

17 

•- 

•2 

•3 

•7 

•4 

HesSt risurance ooverage'^ 

Private 

538 

178 

138 

•2 

67 

18 

122 

•12 

Medicaid 

400 

72 

130 

•8 

32 

21 

110 

20 

Od»r 

16 

•3 

•8 


•3 

•1 

•2 

•1 

Unmaured 

447 

148 

05 

•5 

51 

17 

113 

20 

Place of residence" 

Large MSA 

444 

110 

120 

•6 

42 

27 

11$ 

15 

Srrwl MSA 

630 

104 

176 

*5 

60 

13 

160 

24 

Not In MSA 

330 

07 

75 

•4 

41 

17 

82 

•14 

Regon 

Nortieasi 

182 

38 

60 

•3 

15 

•8 

47 

•10 

MKhwest 

326 

06 

101 

•2 

37 

20 

64 

•6 

South 

soo 

172 

ISO 

•8 

70 

22 

143 

20 

West 

306 

04 

SO 

•4 

30 

•8 

103 

•6 


• C l i n— ha»« frii e e wanded ««iof ot g e W ten ao% and UeUd be teeC «an cealon betauw t dow not riK»< ffw «tandee* cT retiMqr or pwaeon. 

-Ouvutrive 

'Anudearlteeir oonMM deneormon (Mdwn MnBiiiah»itcsa<*»em*iet«emimiCleaneine»e«indar»bBreoealot*J o een p «wna iealKred»«i»>eel»n>i|i A ptmn Imer 
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■yi^iMi A ew pMl IS monti* du* to Mck ol laDidMMir <M* Adpwidb I). 
*lrKludMaeN(rMMnMirM«nMeMMVMe<Me«n«iS«f*n««inpMnri«eueteeA. i 
not eM t» MMi bMtuM ol nAdns 

'Ptrwno ol llepwc or Uera on^tt nay bo «f any race or oorreinaaon ol raeoo SonSaly 
rogardoao ol raoo. lb bo ootkm. Sio HoO uooo dwtwr votanno d tfio Hano olwan n Sa i 
a rolonod lo ao -non Ibiponic bUr* <r Bio Md. 

*Wolot« loXo tdjroaon loodol Hio porotoaeiBiQ hi^ar towol doducaboty wganeooo ol 
*QCO a OornMl Cdueahotal Oovolep m on l Md< ocftod owwoloneydaionia. 

'bitannaacn on haniy oieamo and povady MMuo a eb w oa d bom Bio 2001 ^007 M iaond i 
*BaMd on lM«r MOOM «td (wnly oao uai^ aw US. Caiwa Bwoair* powwty Braafdd 
patoera how mcdowo d lOBN w loao tan 20OX d ta pooody BoodaM 'Nd poor* pori 
*00004 on a ouooaoA M Bw Favdy Cdo Bat ookod ahotar ta twnBiro hoMOO d oportno) 
* *Pa oal >fdinfi nf ta i lti nanririi n mnra jo a tnwrt nn i hoforTfiy nf ai da ty o orb a no 
ootogorydBaNorarohy Tho o diBer y *Urn>o o w f adgdooporoenooiOahadno e o>o r ost 
typodoorwcoowchoo o oaddiaordai a iedoHooOppor ' d o B). 

"USA a n a tepdam MMaacal oroa. Largo USAo haw a pctnAWca aeo d I adton or a« 


idpeptMan Wonnoben rogafdng nd h ow i g lyiglaiaii dw <0 laded oBofdWdly ab oo oB Oft 0 quotbo n Hal 
lyodoaaoo. but edit gM law biearai yoo ooatt»tdlordtam7*Ak n aial>dgio W i aduB proMdid odorw aa on on 
dy aruduio vo nd ndudad a ta coAann abdod ‘Mdddon agad :^t7 nho noadad bul dd nd got 


br ta paiiaui cdandir yair 'door' poiwra ora ddnod aa talon tho powdy taoddd ‘Hoar poor* 
a haw aaomoo tal ora 200% d Bw powdy troohdd or gradar. 
a oonad or baaig bdstl roraad. or oeodiod by wmo oBwr anongpnwn (too igpon^ RV 
ttgorao. r* oi Ka a adh naro tan ora gpo d hoadi aauranoa now aodtinia to Ba brat t(omrnali 
0 aal M taao aha had ody Mart HodBi Sarvtto oowragt d had only a pdwtt pitn Bat pod lor or 
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Table 46. Percentages <wtlh standard errors) of children aged 2-17 who r>eeded but did not get eyeglasses durirvg the past 12 months due 
to lack of affordabiltiy, by family structure and by selected eharseteristics: United States, 2001-2007 


Al chUren 
aped 2-t7 who 
needed buKM 
not gel eyeglaseee 
the peel 12 


Famiy etnieture' 


Setecied chafsciencscs 


lack of Slr^e bMogtcal 

attordaMSy Nudear parent cr adoptive Blended CohaMng Extended 0«wr 


Tolrf* 22 (0.07) 

Sex 

Male 2J) (0.00) 

Female 2A (0.11) 

Age 

2-4 years 0.4 (0.06) 

S-tr years 26 (OM) 

6-11 years 1.7 (0X10) 

12-17 years 3.8(0.15) 

HHparsc orlgn and raoe* 

Hlipanic or Lalirvo 3.1(0.17) 

Mexican or Mexican Amertcan 3A (022) 

Not HNpanic or Latino 2.0 (OXM) 

Whae. amgle race 1.8 (0.10) 

Blacli or African Amertcan. single race 27(0.16) 

ParenTs educallort^ 

Laae than N^ school dHAma 34 (023) 

High school dptoma or OEO* 2.7(0.17) 

Mora than high school dpioma 1.7 (OXM) 

FamMy bioome' 

leas than 320.000 36 (022) 

320.000- 334.000 3.7 (022) 

336.000- 354.000 26 (0.10) 

366.000- 374.000 1.6 (0.16) 

376.000 or mora 0.8 (0X16) 

Povarty alalua* 

Poor 37 (022) 

Naar poor 3.4 (0.10) 

Not poor 12 (0X>7) 

Homo tanura atalua* 

Ownad or balng bought 1.7 (0X)6) 

Ronlad 3.1 (0.16) 

Soma othar arrangamanl 3.6 (0.73) 

Haaflh Inauranca oovaraga'^ 

Privala 1.3 (0X>7) 

Madicald 28 (0.16) 

CHhar 12 (021) 

Uninautad 6.0 (0.36) 

Placa of raaldanoa" 

LargaMSA 24(0.12) 

SrtwIMSA 1.0 (0X)0) 

Not fr) MSA 27 (021) 

Raglon 

Norttaasi 16 (0.14) 

MKNreM 2.1 (0.17) 

South 26 (0.12) 

West 21 (0.16) 


Paroanh' (standard arror) 


12 

(0.06) 

3.4 (021) 21 (0i61) 

27 (020) 

2.8 (0:40) 

2.0 (0.17) 

2.6 (0.43> 

1.1 

(0.10) 

32 (026) *1.7 (OiTT) 

26 (027) 

2.8 (a67) 

2.6 (0.24) 

12 (0.36)< 

16 

(0.12) 

3.6 (0.30) *2.5 (606) 

2.8 (046) 

2.0 (662) 

3.1 (024) 

36 (O.TSK 


0.4 

(0.00) 

•02 

(0.13) *02 (0.10) 

•0.1 

(0.13) 

•0.6 

(0.36) 

*0.4 

(0.13) 

*12 (043}- 

16 

(0.10) 

4.0 

(024) *34 (1.04) 

21 

(0.34) 

3.4 

(0.40) 

32 

(020) 

26 <0.S0V 

1.1 

(0.10) 

2.7 

(020) *1.8 (0.72) 

2.0 

(0.36) 

2.0 

(0.43) 

2.5 

(0.26) 

*16 (0.66V 

2.3 

(0.10) 

6.3 

(0.38) *76 (3.16) 

42 

(0:56) 

6.4 

(0.06) 

36 

(027) 

3.6 (0.74)i 


2.6 

(022) 

32 

(0.43) *21 (1.30) 

4.0 

(0,77) 

4.1 

(0:01) 

3.7 

(0.31) *36 <0.Q2> 

2.0 

(026) 

3.6 

(0.56) *22 (1.00) 

4.6 

(tX(0) 

24 

(0.06) 

3.0 

(0.40) *3.7 (123V 

1.1 

(0.06) 

34 

(023) *1.6 (0:66) 

2.4 

(022) 

2.6 

(0.44) 

2.6 

(020) 2.4 (0.46V 

1.1 

(0.00) 

3.7 

(0.34) *1.7 (0.00) 

2.4 

(028) 

2.7 

(0.64) 

2.3 

(026) 24 (O.eOV 

1.3 

(034) 

3.1 

(0.31) *2.1 (1.26) 

2.8 

(a64) 

*2.0 

(0.71) 

32 

(040) *26 (06eV 


32 

(0i36) 

3.7 

(0,54) 

*14 (002) 

26 

(0.74) 

23 (068) 

3.6 

(0.41) 

*2.6 (1.31V 

22 

(0:26) 

3.6 

(0.30) 

•- 

21 

(050) 

2.2 (0.63) 

2.7 

(0.20) 

*4.5 <2.00V 

0.0 

(0.06) 

32 

(026) 

*42 (1.42) 

24 

(027) 

20 (060) 

2.6 

(0.24) 

•3.7 (1.31V 


21 

(040) 

3.8 

(0.32) *1.0 (002) 

4.0 

(t63) 

24 

(064) 

5.0 

(0.63) 

26 (0.76V 

20 

(037) 

36 

(0.38) *27 0.20) 

54 

(062) 

21 

(065) 

4.7 

(0.64) 

*26 (0.02V 

1.7 

(0.10) 

3.3 

(O.SO) *1.4 (1.11) 

2.8 

(067) 

26 

(003) 

32 

(0.44) 

*26 (128V 

1.1 

(0.10) 

*1.1 

(047) *4.6 (2.66) 

2.2 

(050) 

*2.7 

(1.06) 

2.1 

(0.43) 

*3.1 (1.31V 

04 

(0.08) 

*1.0 

(047) *20 (2.02) 

•0.7 

(021) 

*0.0 

(0.67) 

1.0 

(0.16) 

•1.7 (1.14V 


23 

(046) 

3.6 

(0.36) *22 (1.26) 

24 

(065) 

25 

(005) 

4.5 

(0.53) 

*26 (0.01V 

24 

(026) 

3.8 

(0.40) *12 (0.64) 

52 

(060) 

2.5 

(066) 

4.0 

(0.43) 

25 (1.04V 

0.6 

(0.07) 

2.6 

(0.32) *27 (1.20) 

1.5 

(026) 

2.6 

(0.57) 

1.7 

(0.1 6) 

*1.6 (0.64V 


1.1 (006) 

21 

(0.32) *32 (1.26) 

23 

(065) 

2.1 

(053) 

24 

(0.19) 

2.3 (0.S3V 

21 (020) 

36 

(027) *1.3 (054) 

27 

(050) 

23 

(056) 

4.0 

(0.36) 

24 (0.70V 

•2.7 (1.11) 

5.4 

(120) 

•1.5 

(1-16) 

•7.8 

(4.80) 

•3.0 

(1.73) 

•72 (241V 


0.7 

(007) 

2.9 

(0.31) *1.0 (056) 

1.8 

(020) 

2.3 

(057) 

1.7 

(0.17) 

*1.0 (o.eov 

1.9 

(027) 

2.8 

(027) *1.7 (060) 

26 

(050) 

24 

(060) 

3.4 

(O.W) 

1.0 (0.S6V 

*0.4 

(0.20) 

*2.6 

(1.06) 

•1.4 

(1.16) 

*2.7 

(266) 

*06 

(0,40) 

*12 (120V 

5.7 

(0.52) 

0.1 

(0.03) *6.0 (2.72) 

0.1 

(162) 

5.6 

(1.33) 

7.1 

(0.64) 

62 (1.62V 


1.5 

(017) 

3.0 

(027) *23 (1.06) 

30 

(053) 

4.7 

(0.65) 

2.0 

(0.26) 

2.0 (0.65V 

1.1 

(0.10) 

3.6 

(0.34) *1.6 (0.74) 

2.4 

(030) 

14 

(030) 

2.4 

(020) 

2.7 (O.TOV 

1.7 

(0.16) 

36 

(0.54) *2.7 (1.73) 

2.6 

(0.74) 

33 

(003) 

42 

(0.62) 

*2.0 (1.05V 

0.7 

(013) 

36 

(047) *2.6 (1.87) 

21 

(050) 

•2.7 

(067) 

1.0 

(0.33) 

*36 <1.43V 

1.3 

(017) 

3.0 

(047) *12 (060) 

26 

(0.71) 

37 

(094) 

2.6 

(0.41) 

*14 (O.TOV 

1.6 

(014) 

3.6 

(0.34) *2.6 (1.33) 

29 

(043) 

28 

(068) 

3.3 

(0.29) 

32 (0.71 V 

14 

(0.16) 

2.9 

(0.30) *1.9 (0.06) 

2.6 

(066) 

1.9 

(056) 

3.1 

(0.36) 

*1.7 (0.63V 


* feilmiii hM a fdarae Mwrded error el greeUr ten 90% end ehouW be used wih oeuBon bocsuee S dose not neol he Marrdwd* ct filetia> cr ptecwtorv 
- Oianier nrOi 

’Arw c lear It m h co raaM ctone or mere cWMre n Bung «rB> rue (>afsra> who are rtrerted teens arweer and ere bwloeeal er •deprtwperewa teairhidronrtlhe hw iy. A welepa r a rs twdy 
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ecwMli d on* w incr»cMdt«n |nMt»«r t»inal», ttimd 0( urvoM*^ Aa ««vwn*dbiologlealoradoottv*lwnty«onc«tttf on* ormoncMJnnMigiMt MopttMMwIw 

oi>natmiw>*Oioon*«»w>i*t *nd«<oOWegi c*t w >aep*w p>*nl«lo*»«IMeoninfel*n*» AM*nd»a«wi%con*Mi>c»«»>»ot«»i*ii»<»il»»nlwinoi»»»* b>(<ofl>e * le»odep»»oo*f*nt>(>aon 
>«»*l«li a >iipp*>*n > fho If* m*rn»d to on* «ncie>«r A oohtMng iain4)r oon«M o< ono or mor* «Mai*n Mng wOh a Oiol09C*l cr •eapttr* poroni tnd art uvotaMadulIntwara eoti*MMig«ri>iona 
■toMr. An aiMndad iMnay oonMM «( or* « n«ra cM»«n Mtg M Itaai «na MolagM « adopiM paroM ami a nliM aM. A« 'olhar Imly iwatM* «l «M or atOM cMdran Mng «•> 
lalaM or unrtMi* aiM* (rtto «ro nol laolegc a l or adcplw* partnt*. 

*0*ia ar*ba**donliouMnold MtrMOMOl a camp* ol tia ctrean norMUuOonatMd popuWion. Wotmatort logoiawg not r*»ro n wpla ii * ! duo lo lade d aipraiBrWy * ft *a*a on a quxaon thw 
atkad. *0«iMtQ *» pa« <2 ri«n**. tt*r* any tnw wtMn (cMd* nan*] n**d*d oyat^aata*. bui adnl OM Ptarn baeaua* you ootMril iMrd •tarn?' A krtowMpMbla aduM prowdad (ttorntaMn on 
bar** at oWMtaap a n da n *, indowna wiPt raapae t lo nw hawng aya^a**** and laiaiy alwaura ara nor wdudad In Bt* ool*nrt l aba* d "Ml tMdran apad 2-i 7 a** naadad 6u< dW nol pat 
ayaglaaaa* *> #« paat 12 mont* du* lo lack ol affordMty* (*** Appandn I). 

Vctudaa adiar raaa* not tftoan a apa r waly and cltMat) adh griaiown pa r a nT a adjcaaon. (antiy Moon*, powarv aiaM. or haaMi Maurane*. 

^Paraor* ol Haparac or LaM* orlgm ntay b* ol any raoa or combnadon ol raoa*. 8an>arlyd*raliBmy~MolHt*panrcorlallnor ralat* toad p*r*orM<iMoa>* nol ol Hap ant c or l aino onqlg 
ragandaia ol laoa. Tb ba eonMaa. B* 1*M uaaa ahenat vanMnaoinatann* aMam «■**&*. farannfa*, t* ealagory Mapante or Laino Mack or Aincan Anwncan, *in0*rae**M tMiailaa 
* ralarrad lo a* *nan-Hip*nlo btodi' In d* la*. 

*A*i*i* 10 1* aduoaien iivBl Ol d* param wipi tt» iMC^ l*«*i Ol adueabon. ragardtaa* ol dtai paaanT* ag*. 

*QCD ■ Q anaa a l Edjeatortal Oa»aiopn*nl adtcol aguMlancy riplorna. 

'irdonnaiettonbwtdy MoomaandpoMorly «aaj*l*ebia«*d>ontihaa0Oi«a007N*0enililid»tlraanna*8utvoy lapuiadFantdy Mooma P ataon* EarHngaFdaa. 

*Oaiai on liMly Moo** aitd lamly alia uaing d* U.S. Canaua Suraau'a powarty dtraaholdi lor dw praMooa ceirtiir yaar ^aor* paraor* ar* da k naO a* balew th* powarly dtr aa lwld Haar poor* 
paraona tarn* Mocmaa ol 100% lo laoa dtan 200% ol d* povady d irar d ti i a d Tlol poor* paraena kaaa moon** dial aro 200% ol »* pewaty taailtold or gtaaia i . 

*B***d on a quaiion M Ik* fanny Con t*l *M*d ■haffwr P* lanny** houaa or aparinani la onmad or baatg bou(fl ranlad. or occupMd by aoir* oPtar anangarnanl (*** Appante HI- 
*^laaallcalionolh*alPt*iauranoa cot«araga*baa*donaNatard>y olaiuBMdyaKclunwiaiagDr**. Panor* wahnwaOtMionalffaotliaadhMawanoaaaraaaaiydtoawim Ntaopnaia 
caaagery e P* Narartby Th* eaaagery *UrwNMi*^ Mckid** paraor* «bo bad no ootnrae* a* •*! a* d*** aMo had only mean HaaWt Satvio* oowarag* or bad only a prtni* plan dial pM lor ona 
lyp* ol aarwoa auoh aa aoctdaraa or dantal car* (*** Appanea I). 

"MSA • mabopoki*! atabaacal aroa. Larga MSA* hava a poptAHion aoa ol i MSon or bwn; aavd MSAa bav* a popuMwi *t» ol laa* dtan 1 aaSon *Nol In MSA' oorMWii ol panon* not tMng In 
a ntalrcpoam atadaical araa 

SOURCE: COCdCie. Mmoi*I HaMtt IMartA** Swvay. 2001-0007 
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Table 40. Frequanciee of childrefi aged 2-17 who did not eee a dentnt within the paet 12 monihe. by family atructure and by selected 
charactefialies: United States. 2001-2007 



Al children 
aged 2-17 «ho 




Femiy structure' 




Seiociad chmctanaacs 

«d not see 
edanliitin 
ihepaM 

12 mondv 

Nutiaw 

smgla 

perent 

Unmarried 

biok>gicel 

oredopeve 

Blended 

Cohableng 

Extended 

Other 

Toot* 

168S3 

6.831 

2,054 

Nwnbarm tioueenda' 

276 1.345 

600 

3,325 

554 

Sex 

Mala 

6,373 

3664 

1,667 

148 

712 

326 

1301 

276 

Famaia 

.... 7,610 

3477 

1407 

127 

633 

274 

1.S23 

270 

Age 

2-4 years . 

.... 6,638 

3660 

008 

185 

461 

220 

1381 

15$ 

&-t7 years. 

0,246 

3181 

2,047 

00 

864 

380 

2264 

309 

6-11 years 

.... 4,767 

1,008 

1464 

86 

468 

216 

009 

177 

12-17 years 

.... 4,458 

1473 

003 

24 

427 

166 

1364 

222 

Hapanic origin artd raoa* 

Hiapanic or latino . 

.... 4,126 

1,706 

570 

03 

248 

137 

1,109 

176 

Mexican or Meidcan Amoricen 

3,014 

1,287 

340 

62 

101 

03 

002 

139 

Not HlqMnie or lalno. 

11,766 

6,126 

2484 

102 

1,008 

464 

2.126 

378 

Whdo, single race 

.... 7,073 

4,066 

1,100 

120 

857 

333 

1.165 

104 

eiacii or Airicen American, sm^ race 

^665 

506 

1418 

42 

181 

107 

650 

151 

Parerfs edjcstion* 

Leas tlwn hi^ school (tploma 

3,101 

000 

708 

$5 

184 

ISO 

063 

53 

High school dploma or GB)* 

.... 4,180 

1,451 

000 

103 

462 

234 

077 

64 

More than Isgh school diploms 

.... 7,070 

4,356 

1,108 

108 

708 

203 

1323 

86 

Fwrdy Income' 

Less Uwn S20.000 

3,733 

682 

1464 

77 

178 

164 

665 

133 

S20.000-$34.9M 

3,502 

1,352 

704 

77 

318 

166 

746 

140 

$36.000-$S4.0M 

3,473 

1,588 

342 

75 

378 

146 

810 

136 

S66.000-$74.0»9 

^060 

1,184 

64 

32 

228 

SO 

451 

so 

$75,000 or more 

2,007 

1,828 

70 

14 

244 

75 

663 

9$ 

Poverty sMus* 

Poor 

3,017 

084 

1428 

75 

227 

166 

670 

166 

Near poor 

.... 4,606 

1,716 

801 

04 

422 

206 

1364 

104 

Not poor 

7,380 

4,132 

634 

106 

808 

220 

1372 

104 

Home tenure statue* 

Owned or being bouips 

.... 0,066 

4,732 

861 

102 

800 

106 

2338 

330 

Ranted 

6,360 

1,017 

2402 

161 

405 

385 

1305 

19$ 

Some otier errengamerl 

.... 388 

157 

06 

Ml 

30 

M4 

66 

14 

Hea*) msuranoe oovarsge'^ 

Privala 

7,728 

4,304 

020 

80 

751 

175 

1343 

138 

Modkaid 

.... 4,627 

1,150 

1440 

132 

330 

260 

1362 

236 

Otwr 

280 

107 

70 

•4 

20 

M7 

45 

•8 

Unmauted 

3,167 

1450 

400 

$1 

232 

138 

6S0 

167 

Piece of resMonce" 

LergaMSA 

6,024 

1,806 

1,172 

03 

347 

101 

1316 

198 

SmalMSA 

7,680 

3807 

1408 

131 

611 

241 

1374 

218 

Not bi MSA 

3,180 

1,320 

$74 

50 

386 

168 

534 

137 

Region 

Nortteeal 

2462 

1.018 

434 

54 

137 

72 

477 

60 

MkKrest 

3480 

1,434 

683 

72 

306 

161 

566 

78 

South 

6,602 

2.736 

1446 

85 

609 

248 

1305 

284 

West 

3,740 

1,644 

611 

64 

204 

118 

066 

123 


‘CiSiaW hat • nMw landwi amr ol ewMw ten 30 % wd clniM b« UMd MOt cauton tecauM ■ dow not tiiMt te mndwda ol fWabSty or pacwen. 

'AnudaarlMrity eonMM«(«na«rnw*a diSOan hme wet Mto paratw asa ara natnad lo ana tratef and aw bMaedii o' aSofewa patana la al cMOen in tw tamly. A laiglaeawni tamly 
Wfiaa of ona or men oMOan Omg a(ti a aa^ adUl (maW or lamala. roMad or ur^OM) An unmamad brtoQcal or adoptra tax^ B^naae of ona or rnora cMSan brng Mtt tno paraWa «*» 
ara not marriid 10 ona anotiar and ara bdfogieal or adopiM paaanta 10 ad <MdMn n Sio tMoty: A oendad Im#|p ooreeM of orta or awra «MOao Mng wIS a brotooeal or odopero paraao artd an 
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ur w IMid iM ppfw t who wt tntnmd le on« tnoBm. A coleWBQ <WB4|r cen»e ct «n« or inq* li—g »et a o» sSoptw* pf«r« m>6 ei tM Mho w cehsbeng mUi or» 

tnatm An w»nS>d liSy canlW « we «f taef OtUmn iKWg ■■> il !>■■> an* buegical er ■acfe a— m tns > wtiMa aAM. •cSer* liwey eantmt ol ow ar mw OiiXa M»q Wh 
nIaM or ifT«eM aOiS* atw •• no( bMto^eti «> adDpSM Parana 

*Daaarabiaa d ow > i e a nhi iM«awyiaa>aotaaaniplaottecwSan fioraw r xP on alaaJ u p u tM B n. tSBrafeion ragwatiQ laMearon >aaoe eWMfta d twm a jii iar eitaliaa, *Moul Ma lorig Iwa I 
batn ain» |(Mtf a ntew] M aaia a danMi? laebda <a lipaa e« dMMk auce aa o<«iodet«M. OMt auigaoria. are «• oSiar etrM apacMMa, aa aal M SMtf hreenM ' A knoMMsaiMa aduK 
proMdad mionnation on bMI ol cMd laaeondaMa. Uniawana o« raapae 10 la« dMal Mac aad iMdr aVueiMa ara not inobdad n *« oobm MMad *M M*ao agad a>l 7 ido M not laa a 
danaai in Via paai ia monde’ <aaa appand a I). 

*lncludaa Oder laeoa nei ataain aapaiMalr and cNMan «•> tninenn paanTa aduoMten. bandir aaona. pvmtif alaba. « haaldi nauanca »iWiiia»|. manMra atdat a b c tad tfiancMnaaea aw|t 
nol add la toMa bacauaa at atfidnB. 

^Paraona ol laapiwe or Ladno ongai anay ba ol any laoa or combnaaon ol raeaa. Sandwly, dia eaiasory *Noi Maparac or Laano* ratara bad paraoaaadoaaa noaotMapane or Uanoongn 
ragatdiaaa ol raca. To ba oonoaa. dta lad uaaa afiortar aaraanaofdiaiatonaanom India tabla. Par aaaipla. dia caiapary »oi Idapanic or Laino biaca or AHsan Pmaaean. *n0aiaoa*ind«iaaaaa 
• aabarad to aa >nrvMapanc Mack* n dia tad. 

'nabra b dia adaeabon lavai otdbparan nidi ttw ht^wr b«al of adaeaton, raparJaaa ol diat parar d a aga 

'■rdsmbaen oa landy moeab and po«a<ly baba ■ otilMrbd fewn dia 2001-4007 Kbiciraf Habti Ibarbaar Smay knpubd Panby boowblHraorbl Emnoi PIM. 

*Baaad on fanby beema and bmdy t«ta aans db u.$. Canaua SbaaM'a pebty dirabwiai tar dw pibiiau a obandb yat* 'Poor* poraono ara dabnad aa bato« •« pMdy dita ab oia *Naer poor' 
paraona nawa bcomaa of lOOta b laaa dan 200% of db porawy flirobicad '>M poor* poraona hna awoboa tat ara200taofeapo»ady*da a holdoryaaMr 
*Btaadona quaabonbdb Pawdy Cora tat abbd abadiar db ta n d / a fieaaa or aparananf a Obnad or baaig bou^ roraad. or ooeibbd by aonb odbr artaneamata (aaa AppanA 4). 
*^:taaMaeaaBaallbbbaburancaco>bagabbaaadonataitaiobyof— baynT*B»b ebaperba Parma a» abb dan ana bpa of haabi baucanea aara aabgnad b Aa tab apprepnab 
caatgoryn db taararofi y TTbcatagory *U>anmra^ aidudaa pataona aba bad na ca aaraoa aa aal aa dwaa abo bad oaly Indbi HabVi Sanwa ceibrae* or bad oa^ a pmbb plan bal part tor orb 

*'MSA ■ obbopoObn bahMcal araa Larga USAa haw a poputaeon Ma of 1 abtaaoriaab. aaiad MSA* haib a popuMaa aaa of baa dian I aNHoa. *Wb di MSA* wnaata «d paraona nci bang b 
a maUopoMbi b b abeal araa. 

SOUnCC: CDC^H& NbMrtf H*bti IMatvbw Sbway. 2001-4007 
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Table SO. Peroentagee (with standard errors) of children aged 2-17 who did rtot see a dentist within the past 12 months, by family structure 
and by selected characteristics; United States. 2001-2007 


M children 
aged 2-17 
who dM not 
seeadeniMln 


the past 

12 mofMhs Nuctoar 


Family sirucluie' 


Unmarrlod 

aingl* Wolo^ 

pereni or adopihe Btanded Cohablling Eataodad 


Olhar 


TetaP. 


Sex 


2-4 yeera 

5-17 years 

5-11 years 

12-17 years 

Haoenlc ortgm and race* 

HlapariB or Lalaw 

Mexicen or Mextcan Amaricen 

Not Hapenie or Lallm 

WMa. single rsoa 

Btach or African Amancen. angle race . 

Parents edueaaon* 

Lass lhan isgh school diptoma 

High school diptoma or OED* 

Mora than high school dpioma 

Parney Iftcoma’ 

Leas Ihwi S20.000 

$20.000434.900 

$36.000464.999 

$65.000474.990 

$75000 or more 

Poverty sMus* 

Poor .... 

Near poor. 

Nolpoor 

Home torture eialua" 

Owned or being bought 

Banted 

Some other arrangenwnl 


Private. . . 
Medictod . 
OVier. . . . 
Urwteutod. 


Large MSA 
SmalMSA 
Noth MSA 


Region 

Nonheaai 

MIdneel 

SouSt 

West 


Peccanp (standard arror) 


(0.25) 

252 

(0.32) 

26.9 

(0.52) 

39.6 

(188) 

237 

(0.78) 

20.7 

(188) 

27.0 

(087) 

27.7 (159) 

(0.32) 

22.5 

(0.43) 

28.7 

(0.76) 

40.0 

(2.72) 

248 

(1.06) 

31.3 

(185) 

28.2 

(086) 

275 (1.79) 

(0.31) 

21.9 

(0-44) 

25.2 

(0-68) 

30.1 

(2-94) 

228 

(1.12) 

26.0 

(1.74) 

25.7 

(084) 

285 (180) 

<0-5$) 

53.5 

(0.74) 

56.0 

(1.48) 

62.0 

(3.00) 

588 

(536) 

54.9 

(316) 

59.4 

(180) 

40.5 (3.92) 

(0.24) 

13.3 

(0.30) 

22.0 

(0.61) 

22.4 

(281) 

131 

(0.74) 

234 

(1.33) 

218 

(088) 

238 (181) 

(0.33) 

13.3 

(0.39) 

21.7 

(0.78) 

22.6 

(2.74) 

18.0 

(1.06) 

22.3 

(1.68) 

228 

(080) 

218 (1.79) 

(0-32) 

13.3 

(0.43) 

22.3 

(0,69) 

22.0 

(4.10) 

18.1 

(1.08) 

26.1 

(2.16) 

20.9 

(0.56) 

258 (181) 

(0-52) 

36.0 

(0.77) 

299 

(1.11) 

412 

(3.16) 

28.3 

(1.63) 

37.2 

(578) 

36.8 

(086) 

405 (282) 

(0.67) 

364 

(0.90) 

32.4 

(1.55) 

41.0 

(336) 

322 

(284) 

39.2 

(342) 

39.8 

(1-05) 

428 (386) 

(0.26) 

19.6 

(0-34) 

26.3 

(0.50) 

38.8 

(540) 

228 

(0.88) 

28.0 

(1.43) 

238 

(0.66) 

24.1 (1.46) 

(0.39) 

18.8 

(0.36) 

24.4 

(0.79) 

43.1 

(320) 

228 

(0.08) 

27.6 

(1.77) 

198 

(054) 

238 (284) 

(0.60) 

26.7 

(1.21) 

28.7 

(0.96) 

36.0 

(486) 

24.1 

(503) 

31.7 

(289) 

318 

(1.13) 

25.4 (257) 

(0.70) 

41.4 

(1.21) 

34.0 

(1.32) 

41.0 

(388) 

378 

(2.83) 

37.9 

(284) 

39.9 

(1.15) 

36.9 (556) 

(0.49) 

27.9 

(0.75) 

29.3 

(0.98) 

30.6 

(330) 

28.0 

(1.S9) 

32.1 

(512) 

30.0 

(080) 

288 (4.49) 

(0.27) 

18.9 

(0.33) 

22.7 

(0.70) 

38.6 

(340) 

198 

(0.92) 

23.5 

(1.96) 

20.6 

(080) 

205 (2.96) 

(0.59) 

36.1 

(1.24) 

31.9 

(0.82) 

43.5 

(394) 

328 

(2.63) 

34.9 

(2.93) 

36.3 

(150) 

335 (2.72) 

<0.M) 

34.9 

(0.94) 

27.4 

(1.03) 

41.0 

(368) 

31.9 

(506) 

36.1 

(592) 

34.8 

(156) 

29.9 (289) 

(0.54) 

28.1 

(0.80) 

19.7 

(186) 

40.6 

(427) 

26.7 

(152) 

30.2 

(2.72) 

32.5 

(1.13) 

298 (286) 

(0.55) 

21.7 

(0.78) 

138 

(1.72) 

36.7 

(7.12) 

208 

(1.65) 

21.5 

(348) 

23.8 

(153) 

16.3 (3.99) 

(0.35) 

13.7 

(0.42) 

14.8 

(1.97) 

222 

(6.17) 

14.9 

(1.29) 

21.5 

(316) 

15.8 

(0.74) 

238 (386) 

(0.60) 

36.2 

(1.18) 

32.4 

(0.94) 

44.1 

(4.10) 

33.1 

a56) 

34.3 

(280) 

36.9 

(1.18) 

31.9 (2.73) 

(0.54) 

33.6 

(0.89) 

28.3 

(0.97) 

30.0 

(378) 

29.7 

(1.75) 

36.4 

(578) 

34.7 

(189) 

318 (283) 

(0.26) 

181 

(0.33) 

186 

(0.74) 

37.3 

(309) 

19.4 

(092) 

23.9 

(1.73) 

20.3 

(0.56) 

228 (182) 

(a27) 

189 

(0.33) 

20.7 

(0.79) 

35.0 

(334) 

20.7 

(0.92) 

22.7 

(180) 

233 

(0.66) 

24.4 (181) 

(0.44) 

37.3 

(0.82) 

30.8 

(0.71) 

41.7 

(2.53) 

30.0 

(1.81) 

34.7 

(184) 

365 

(0.93) 

358 (2.45) 

(1.67) 

328 

(570) 

29.6 

(2.75) 

67.8 (11.04) 

262 

(5.15) 

36.7 (1862) 

35.7 

(487) 

29.1 (7.71) 

(0.26) 

182 

(0.32) 

19.9 

(0-69) 

36.6 

(3oa> 

202 

(0.90) 

21.7 

(183) 

195 

(O-M) 

21.7 (2.14) 

(0.50) 

30.0 

(0.91) 

29.0 

(0.82) 

38.3 

(308) 

26.9 

(1.75) 

31.1 

(1.93) 

308 

(0.98) 

238 (187) 

(1.29) 

178 

(1.73) 

30.5 

(3.38) 

*44.3 (13J3) 

158 

(307) 

331 

(885) 

20.9 

(302) 

•178 (787) 

(0.76) 

49.4 

(1.23) 

47.6 

(1-69) 

66.0 

(800) 

42.9 

(586) 

46.6 

(357) 

54.6 

(158) 

568 (382) 

(0.43) 

25.3 

(0.66) 

281 

(0.83) 

37.9 

(304) 

2S8 

(1.47) 

334 

(518) 

308 

(081) 

28.9 (254) 

(032) 

20.6 

(0.41) 

25.0 

(0,79) 

422 

(319) 

218 

(1.01) 

26.2 

(1.90) 

24.5 

(056) 

26.1 (1.77) 

(0.72) 

29.5 

(0.77) 

29.4 

(M7) 

36.6 

(487) 

288 

(1.86) 

31.7 

(557) 

27.6 

(181) 

30.7 (2.92) 

(0.46) 

17.5 

(0.72) 

21.9 

(1.14) 

42.6 

(4-52) 

188 

(1-87) 

23.3 

(557) 

20.1 

(0-97) 

24.1 (323) 

(0.49) 

19.0 

(0.62) 

26.6 

(0.99) 

40.3 

(3.80) 

218 

(1.76) 

30.0 

(286) 

230 

(186) 

19.7 (287) 

(0.45) 

2S.9 

(0.57) 

30.7 

(0.90) 

43.3 

(3.86) 

25.7 

(1.22) 

32.8 

(2.17) 

30.6 

(081) 

32.6 (2.06) 

(547) 

24.1 

(0.63) 

25.4 

(1.11) 

33.1 

(353) 

2S.8 

(1.50) 

26.3 

(544) 

308 

(0-96) 

278 (280) 


• C to n ali'haa a la toSie Wanaira atruf at graator nan 30^ ana ahouB he wadi— I tauson beceureadeae not man ate aanaama at rto to a t i or piecaion 
- Ouanliy zero. 

UwiawriwiWy ror ai w or«mwmemere»miWtownhwi>aratWsitwafattiaintotootwaiwatwat«atst>Mogeatotaacoampatanto»)toaawaniititalaBer.Aiiriga.pw»ntninay 
e an aa ti alonaot rnorarnaawnamgwmatoKpaaduaiiiatocr Mmae. rs ii iagotu r vaisliai.An u nmimaaetoiagciroraaepnearTay iC fW B otonaar mctaqSMWnMng wt toopararaatwio 
aranctsMrnadtocnaarwewrindwaWologcarataonpawpafstaaioaiatasannstannsy. Atiwte»ahsie|f w twB ii otctia«iine»e<taawnawtgwnaCioi8gca>otadopiaapararain<tan 
ir—toMd is i pp ararr alto are rnatrwd >0 one arwBtar. AronaPaiBgia— y t iinto e i otcnaer motacnaai w i smgi— la BWeegcal or aaepew parera and ertwra a i m saw nmo ate ccnahriBg «»m ena 
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•norNT. Aa Mcwndid timly eoMM* «r» «rmer» cNWwn Inno ■*) «1 HM m bniog 
wl»liecriwiMiaAdul»»h»afi>nci>twloeeilofdop» w »ptii«iw. 

*Dra «• bM*d en hoiMMeid mmmm* ol • iwniii* «t tw cMitn nonmMUMMiMd pc 
6Mn «r«» (cMtf » nam| Ml M* a SMM? MduSt •• TieM «l evMM. (ueh M oi*«d» 
BioMad M w i Mon «a bahai <t Mpctidantt. iMnoana kM (atpaai lo Mi SMal ' 


ri « adopiM paiaM ard a laiMd aduli Ait yaur Mrey eontMtt «( «na cr moia <Mdtan MtQ Md) 


M and Mnay aVtiOuia aaa nM awtudad n dta cotann l iSilad 'Al Mean agad ^t7 atio dd nol aaa a 


*lndudaaodiaitacaanoiaa»aarnapata i a>iraadcne»ani»»Bianla»a»iftpaMiraadB catit i t .ia 
*Pafaona al Mapanc or UHw oagn may 6a at any raaa ar eomblnaieB al raeaa SanlarV. H 
laoanSaaaal caca. TadaccneM. dia lari uaaaaltartaf ta'aWna at e>alannaahe«n ki Bw U 
a laaanad la aa ‘nan-Hapame BMirit M lari. 

SlaMa la dta aducabon tawri ct Via paiani alti tha Mghar Mri «t adueakon. lapaarii a ariB 

’Monaaion an taniy Mania and pavaitir aiaiuari etaaaiad Pom Via 20i>i*M07 Nabenal H 
*BMad on rinriy ateeana and MNIy aiaa uatig tia US. Canaua SkaaaUa poaany Vwaalwida 
paraera iwaa atcaaiM al lOO* la Ma Han 2C0% al v» patatiy taeaiwl ft tMpaar'paiaa 
*Baaad an a auaaaon M Via Fafiriy Coia fill aakad ■naViar Via lanri/a liatM Of aparvnam 
*^ CM a i*c a>BnothaaltiMtaanca « MaraBala 6 aaa d analaarari t irc<aUM l y aa ^riMca 
natagefylntiaMaaniSy Thaoataoafy HMnauia^ Mludaa panana «M liaa na oawiaoa i 


w 8u^ay anpuiad Fanriy Moma^aaaonal Ci 


>a Mcenwa Ml ara 200% al M pwarty VvaaM 
tad Of baaig bougia. lanaad. ar aectgiad by aon 
aa riaaaona nilP> mera Oian ana bo* at haaUi H 
I M Maa aM had Ofib XiSoo HotV* S*Mea a 


taafadaOnadaahaiawMpovaAyaaaahcM 'Naaipaer' 


I adiaf anangamara (aaa l^panea HI. 
inanca nata a awgnad la Via Ml appraprlala 
laraga 01 Md only a pAMa plan Him pari lor or 


*'MaA ■ maOapoliin iiMMral araa. U«ga MSAa Mmo a pcpuMon naa all aVMn or wara; amid MSAa hawa a popuMan aria at Ma Mn 1 aMan Hal ki MSA* iniwia al paraona rai Oriig W 

a maMpoMan Maaaaoal aiao 

SOURCE COOriCHS. Maaonal HaaM imanaori Swrray. 2001 -4007 
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Table 51. Frequencies of children aged 2-17 who did not receive needed dental care in the past 12 months due to cost, by family structure 
and by selected characteristics: United Slates. 2001-2007 



AM chidren 
egad2-t7 
who did not 




Family atnreliM 




Setecied charactariascs 

receive needed 
dental cere 

In tha pe« 

12 rmnma 
duatocoal 

Nuctaar 

Smgla 

parent 

Unmarried 
blotogicsl 
or edGpnva 

Oandad 

CohabMno 

Exlended 

Odier 

Tot^ 

4.168 

1.421 

976 

Number fri thouaanrte' 

63 487 

188 

942 

120 

Sw 

Male 

2.022 

667 

457 

28 

217 

06 

490 

48 

Female 

2.146 

734 

621 

26 

260 

92 

462 

72 

Aee 

2^ years 

364 

167 

70 

11 

21 

13 

72 

•8 

S-17 years 

3.804 

134 

908 

42 

446 

174 

889 

111 

5-lt years 

1.790 

693 

418 

27 

223 

82 

316 

35 

12-17 years 

2,014 

561 

492 

15 

223 

92 

566 

76 

tSapanic origM and race* 

Hiipanic or USiw 

1.044 

379 

180 

27 

M 

38 

300 

37 

Mexican or Mexican Amartcan 

784 

306 

101 

18 

70 

27 

233 

28 

Not Hiipanic or Lattw 

3.124 

1.042 

818 

26 

372 

149 

633 

83 

Whne. slf>gla race 

2,270 

8S7 

610 

22 

311 

126 

307 

46 

eiacfc or African Amartcan, slnole race 

561 

89 

241 

•4 

49 

12 

136 

28 

Fatorfe aducaUoit* 

Lese than scfwol <Mome 

77$ 

209 

181 

21 

46 

64 

266 

‘8 

HIbIi school dptoma or GEO* . . 

1.129 

387 

282 

13 

143 

$5 

286 

•12 

More than Mgh school dpioma 

2.160 

841 

496 

19 

273 

67 

413 

■41 

Family Income' 

leas than $20,000 

1.083 

218 

502 

14 

74 

63 

109 

25 

$20.000-634.900 

1,091 

362 

293 

19 

107 

46 

236 

27 

$35.0(X>-$&4.9eD 

I.02S 

303 

145 

11 

tS2 

51 

243 

31 

$6S.00O-$74.0e9 

481 

209 

22 

•6 

74 

•IS 

129 

•25 

$75,000 or more 

488 

242 

•18 

•3 

50 

•20 

136 

•12 

Poverty status* 

Poor 

t.108 

262 

407 

14 

81 

69 

266 

29 

Near poor 

1.427 

442 

336 

22 

174 

60 

347 

66 

Not poor 

1.633 

716 

236 

17 

212 

70 

338 

36 

Home tenure alalue* 

Omied or belnobouoN 

2.330 

978 

334 

22 

260 

72 

set 

73 

nentad 

1,706 

306 

611 

31 

200 

101 

326 

43 

Some otiar arrangamam 

106 

30 

31 

•- 

♦5 

•5 

22 

•3 

Heaflh friautanoe ooverapa** 

Pnvela 

1.64S 

605 

313 

11 

222 

43 

327 

•35 

Medicaid 

1,102 

246 

363 

22 

99 

64 

278 

31 

Oher 

66 

•14 

21 

•- 

•7 

•10 

•12 

•2 

Utdnaured 

1,346 

466 

278 

20 

138 

89 

321 

62 

Place of reaidenoe" 

Lerpe MSA 

1.266 

364 

336 

25 

120 

54 

309 

49 

SnwIMSA 

2,012 

761 

429 

20 

218 

78 

470 

45 

Not In MSA 

900 

306 

214 

•7 

129 

56 

183 

28 

Region 

Norffieasi 

512 

170 

117 

•8 

66 

29 

126 

■8 

MKNreel 

923 

304 

238 

10 

toe 

SO 

186 

•32 

South 

1,674 

586 

422 

12 

toe 

64 

340 

52 

Weat 

1.060 

361 

203 

24 

107 

46 

291 

26 


* E«awi» hM a teean Minded anor of gmiur tian 30 % and ihould ba uMd cauBon bocauaa I doaa not mml Be Mandeidi of totoSMy or prociaon 
-OutrMftm. 

'Afwe l ie lit r Uf co nieM of ore e «wora c h tde n Sdno «*>» pannii are wawad lo ona aneSer md are befeecM or adopewpaianti loMI ohfdran<n>e l er iy. A ix^pa r a nr li a eif 
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«0Mi*isolon*o( )nor*«l<tie«n hwoweva an0»«dut (matotfltmtl*. f*iu*0or umMadt. to un<n<tnid t u ol o j c il e* aOapBv *eT*r ca n tmt d «n» ot mon tftUnn kMtg «Mti lao p«*Mi wtto 
■>>»K<iwt>iadi»«n»«rwt»««indii»bie*eyetlQr>depWii»p«r««wi»i<«»i<d>»n>n<<><i»T*|tAbi»nd*aiwMycc f *i il* oleB«ern>o<>«l»ie«wiMingri»Mfc«bii : l 09 C *la<>deo><»otf*nii»>J«B 

J Mipp<wn » «*» IX nwnod » cn> wwlht. A c«h>be«>o tunt/ co n n i M ot cm «r iTie»» tfedww Iwng % bielegical cf •OepWx pfw* and <n un»>l M »i j adult «»tio aw cctotang ■»! on» 
wotw AA«Mnd»4lMnf|roon«i«idon»«mer«(Md>*ntvMgB«Vi«llM««n»IM«ioglMlor«idcoMp«r«ni«n0«(*IMdaM Aa I wniy ooraNH ol «•* or mot* Mdr*n IMng atti 
w lt Wd o> unoMtd aduti atw «• not biol090t> cr ddoptm partM^ 

*D>a«t»b wtf qA>i8M M> g W triwrw>» > af«npl»dt»8Mltn norw«BluiienifcW<<pQ(i M lMo n . I rlei m Mon inyrdag « 0»riW Cf e aWMwrUwm « qw MW ft>l 'OuWig »»« pM» 
12 mpntw. wMtimanvMn* irtiAnlchMcfumlnMMIdanWraf*. ndreng dwck-u^bul<M>1g»i I b*cauMyou«cddn> ••s'd ll7*AI « i rn i*> rt ai8 li li ■dutprordwltilocinaaenwi bdwWcl 
<Ma wipondwli. Urfenotm* MVi ra^iMt lo lacMpl d dwiW cam and (wn*/ MniokM w» itM neludid n Ih* cobann UxUd *MI eMdran agatf^lTda dU AM laMMarMadiddiaW omMOm 
OM 1 12 moMM du» M eoM* («m Appandn I). 

VkMm dtM* racM not ahoain momMu dAd diidMA «•> untoioitn pmm's ddaeMWA. taailir ineMn*. pownr MiU. « h*MI> Mtfwte*. AddAonaly. ngniter* MnA iilieiia dwacMnMc * muf 
AM add t» MM bMduM M matdno 

*P«r»er»M H iid»* * dUin»Mlor»MybaMMiytic»<r e M n bi n alow8lf«td>. S«Mdrt|f.lhdoi»Bwy •WM M ma m at IMnd'wdtrt » Ml d«r>aA»nftoM» am d tddp dMc M UdApodgn 
W QdW l— d d dca. Tobdoone*d, •« Mduddd dxdMVdwOAadVidldnne Mmmi nthd tabid. For oxbindd. tid caHgory *NM Ibipdwc or LaanoblddldMKdA JWnanowi. t>i^rdoa‘‘Mi tidtafelod 
• oddidd 10 td Hon-tfapiAic HMir ft •* Wd. 

Ha a m o »dd<fc<cdbon load d»»pd»dddt> Bid Mdtof laid dddue—OA. WQMdddddtttMpddfdddQO 
*QCO ■ Qanitd EdueaBondl Qdnolcd f rd Mgb idioci dqufcidinc T da*o«t>. 

'Mormalicrt on tvidy noonw ond powortir fUrtw • obbunod bom Bio 2001-2007 Nabond HaalBi Inlarwa* Sunav bnp ul ad Fondy Inconia^ftaonal Camnoa Flao. 

*Baadd on Ididy woodta and luitly aaa utig Bid U.8. Candw a«dai/a pooatly BraaboMa tar » piataoua cdandai yaar. tioor ptacm am dabnad aa bato* Bid potadir Wm0tM. -HaarpooT 
pawna ho«a Moaiad d 100% to Iddd t«n 200% d fid ponddir BavafteU. *NM poor* poraOAd had Mooanaa VW art 200% d Bid pevarty Braahold « ^aaifr 
*9 laid on a ouaaaon M Bta Fandy Cora td aafcad wtiaBid tia tand/a hoiNa « a ea rtnani « ownad w badg boggN. raniad. oi oonerad by aonta otiai atranoantani (too dopand a HX 
*Y~laa aft anno d h aa lt i Iranama mtarapa n ti ia ait nn a t aa i Bir hy rd imnnaty arfba wa na t a gm a a raimna adi mma tian nnt lypa nt haaffi naimnna aiata a i ag ri a l in Bia ftiat afy m p n nia 
cMiacfy in t* NaraMfty Tha eawgery ‘UmniMratf' fidudaa paiaont wie bad no cdMaga aa «d> aa t«aa dto bad only mean Hadoi Sarasa coaaraoa or bad only a pnraia plan Bid paid tor ona 
lypa d aariiioa aBCh aa aoentonb or dMtial oara (aaa ddpandx HX 

"USA la awbopdMn MMMod araa. Laiga USAa (ia«a a populabon atta d 1 ndtonor mora: amaB USAa hava a popdabon aM dtoaa tim t mXaa *IM In MSA'oonaMad paraona ndtangai 
a maliopolMit aiababrd araa 

SOURCE: COCiNCaaS. NaaoraU Haalti IMarvdw Sinay. 2001-2007 
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Table $2. Percentages (with staiKlard efrors) o1 children aged 2-17 who did not receive rteeded dental care in the past 12 months due to 
cost, by family structure and by selected cherecteristics: United States. 2001-2007 


AlcriOWen 
aged 2-17 
who dd not 
receive needed 


in the pest Unmarried 

12 monlie 9ngle blotogical 

S etse t ed cheractarisaes due to cost Nudeer perera or adoptiva Blended Cohabtang Extended Other 


ToM* 


Age 

2-4 years 

S-17 years 

S-11 yeers 

12-17 yews 


Hlapanie or LaSno 

Mexlcen or MeidGon American 

Not Hiawilc or Labno 

Whae. single race 

BhKh or Alricart Amartcen, dngle race 

ParenTa educaliort^ 

Lose than high school dKdoma 

High school dptoma or QEO* 

Mora than high achool dpioma 

Famly Inoome' 

leaa than $20.000 


$ss.ooo-$74.oee 

$75,000 or more 

P orerty alalua* 


Near poor 
Not poor . 


Owned or bemgbougN 

Rented 

Some other arrariQament 

Heanfewenoeawerege'^ 

Prtvela 

Medicaid 

Other 

IMnaured 


Large MSA 
SrmI MSA 
Noth MSA 


Place of restdanoe" 


Noriheaai 
Mdwest . 
Soiah. . . 
Weal . . . 


Percent' (etandard error) 
(0.34) 7.S (1.00) S.t (047) 


6.4 (0.13) 


6.1 (0.17) 

6.8 (0.10) 


SO (ai«) 
7.2 (ai5) 
64 (0.10) 

6.1 ( 0 . 22 ) 


ai7 (026) 
0.S (026) 
5.0 (0.14) 
5.8 (ai7) 
5.0 (aao) 


0.5 (030) 
73 (020) 
5.4 (D.1S) 


0.7 (024) 
02 (0.36) 
62 (021) 
4.0 (a34) 
24 (ai6) 


0.5 (0.36) 
0.0 (023) 
42 (0 .13) 


52 (0.14) 
0.0 (026) 
6.7 (1.01) 


4.0 (0.13) 

6.0 (026) 
4.7 (074) 

202 (O .Sa 


62 (022) 
52 (ai7) 
74 (a38) 


4.4 (026) 

6.0 (027) 

7.1 (022) 
74 (020) 


4.6 (0.16) 


42 (021) 

4.0 (022) 


2.4 (029 
52 (010) 
4.8 (0.22) 

6.6 (0.31) 


7.7 (043) 

8.6 (023) 

4.0 (0.17) 

3.0 (018) 

4.7 (084) 


07 (024) 
7.0 (048) 
3.8 (0.16) 


56 (027) 
03 (023) 
6.0 (043) 
56 (026) 
12 (017) 


03 (0.74) 
8.7 (022) 
51 (0.15) 


50 (0.12) 
7.8 (046) 
82 (1.76) 


20 (0.15) 
54 (020) 
*2.1 (028) 
18.1 (027) 


51 (022) 
42 (020) 

5.4 (041) 


82 


82 (044) 
02 ( 020 ) 


42 (024) 
02 (028) 
82 (022) 
102 {0.S6) 


82 (0.64) 
02 (0.84) 
8.0 (0.38) 
102 (026) 
8.7 (040) 


02 (040) 
102 (0.68) 
82 (0.80) 
32 (0.02) 
•3.1 (1.11) 


0.1 (0.58) 
102 (0.71) 
6.0 (022) 


82 (040) 
02 (046) 
0.7 (2.00) 


6.7 (0.44) 
72 (048) 
8.0 (2.17) 
262 (1.56) 


7.0 (048) 
82 (022) 
102 (021) 


7.4 (141) 

7.7 (142) 


58 (1.00) 
102 <129 
02 (1.62) 
151 (550) 


112 ( 2 . 00 ) 
122 (228) 
52 (127) 
72 (1.80) 
*52 (1.10) 


72 (124) 
58 (2.08) 
62 (1.76) 
*7.1 (324) 
*42 (2.66) 


50 (2.13) 
50 (ITT) 
50 (125) 


42 (122) 
52 (120) 

212 (426) 


151 (126) 
55 (120) 
*52 (212) 


74 (0.60) 
62 (0.76) 


22 (0.n) 

02 (0.53) 

6.7 (0.71) 
02 ( 021 ) 


10.7 (1.18) 
112 (1.48) 
7.7 (0.52) 
8.1 (0.61) 
6.5 (1.03) 


132 (1.63) 
10.7 (1.18) 
102 (1.18) 
62 (1.12) 
3.8 (0.88) 


112 (1.58) 
12.1 ( 1 . 10 ) 
52 (0.53) 


5.0 (0.52) 

8.0 (1.02) 
*32 (1.80) 
242 (2.30) 


8.6 (0.04) 

7.6 (0.65) 
52 (1.02) 


74 (1.19 
74 (0.24) 
82 (0.74) 
02 (1.00) 


0.1 ( 020 ) 


02 ( 1 . 12 ) 

02 (1.13) 


32 (0.05) 
102 (0.06) 
54 (120) 
150 (120) 


104 (1.83) 
112 (2.00) 
82 (0.02) 
104 (120) 
34 (121) 


12.7 (1.06) 
82 (1.31) 
7.7 (1.00) 


112 (2.02) 
82 (128) 
8.1 (1.16) 


62 (1.04) 
72 (1.06) 
*102 (8.60) 
222 (2.21) 


02 (148) 
84 (1.11) 
104 (121) 


0.1 ( 222 ) 
0.1 (1.77) 
53 (1.16) 
150 (1.78) 


7.5 (020) 


7.6 (540) 
72 (540) 


4.0 (022) 
51 (0.32) 

7.7 (0.52) 
84 (040) 


0.3 (550) 
10.1 <0.62) 
62 (0.34) 
6.6 (543) 
55 (0.62) 


10.4 (0.70) 
50 (021) 
53 (530) 


10.3 (022) 
10.0 (574) 
50 (024) 


4.6 (020) 
72 (021) 
*62 (2.04) 
202 ( 1 . 12 ) 


7.7 (046) 
72 (530) 
52 (026) 


52 (0.S9) 
74 (0.87) 
72 (0.47) 
$2 (0.62) 


52 (0.74) 


4.6 (0.73) 

7.1 (126) 


*22 (023) 
64 (026) 
42 (0.76) 
54 (121) 


82 (121) 
82 (1.43) 
5.1 (0.00) 
54 (1.S2) 
42 (0.06) 


‘52 (1.67) 
*62 (226) 
0.5 (2.76) 


51 (1.12) 

5.6 (1.14) 

6.6 (1.45) 
*82 (4.08) 
*2.0 (1.00) 


52 (1.05) 
82 (2.02) 
3.0 (0.70) 


52 (0.06) 
7 2 (1.18) 
*5.0 (2.70) 


*52 (1.82) 
3.0 (0.61) 
*34 (2.44) 
16.6 (220) 


82 (1.60) 

5.1 (022) 
52 (12S) 


*22 (0.06) 
•72 (2.76) 
58 (020) 
51 (1.16) 


2.0 (532) 52 (028) *8.0 (2.58) 

4.0 (520) 02 (0.72) $2 (1.50) 

52 (028) 02 (028) 5.0 (1.80) 

52 (0.37) 102 (0.74) 12.3 (225) 


82 ^20) 151 (2.66) 102 (1.71) 
84 (020) 4 0 (1.14) 82 (0.01) 
04 (048) 57 (1.80) 7.6 (0.61) 


72 (123) 62 (025) 
72 (122) 11.0 (1.02) 
•- *44 (227) 


82 (126) 57 (0.33) 
02 (1.00) 0.6 (557) 
'122 (6.10) 112 (2.46) 


112 (2.01) 10.7 (028) 
10.1 (227) 102 (0.77) 
102 (1.00) 0.6 (575) 
‘54 (123) 57 (504) 
*52 (1.76) 34 (0.30) 


• C i l neti hasa tal Mn e Msndsrd srior ot gtasWi ten 30*s and riwulJ be uaad eSh eeuScn ba ce uw S does not awat tw Mmdwde of rWi b i t y or praewer^ 

-Ousretyawo. 

'a nuelaar laedr eenteu cl cne «r aiore cTddMn IMig a0i hto parwei ehe are mamed le ana e wSe r and sm brteg M t or adopeis parerss is al ch ddian m tie lamly. A sr'ps parars lamiy 
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ooAMi*oloA*«rmo(*«Ma«n lvrQ«>«ta •n0*«M (inal»« ImmM, mIUM or unnMi^. An utwnornod Ndogoil or oaopa* arpty e on n t i <t <g» or gie»> tfaaron Mig Mti 
•r* nc« iMriM IB on* anoMr tnO tM bN<09ca or adcoM pONMi t» il <M««n in tw lM*«|t A bar>M lM#y oentiM «l MW or riM <<Mw iMno M0t a Mo^eal «r kdeoM pMM Md «n 
tfiralaiad m fiQtmi * idw at* mamad le ena anoBiof- Acohabang IwnAy ccnaaat of en» a wcra dddwn Iwng a bioieQicii or adopn»* paraa i and an urwal M i a adjft who iro otJnfng ■» or'# 
anotiar. AnaudandadlmditconaMiaflfonaar mera cMdian Mng nWi at iaau on* bAiogioal or adepM paMiH and a raiaiad aduK An'odMr' lainiir oorMaolanaor aioi* cMdian Mngw*) 
talaiad or unraMad adula nho ar* not biol fl g o ar or adopMo paranaa. 

*Daa aro b aa adon houaaftiiiia iraani wa el a aawpia at »ia HaHan noninMaiaBniiiid popotaaon. War m aien r agaid n g laca^ ei dirl car* » oWai n ad lrort> a auaaa c n dial aalad. 'During dta paai 
12 motidtac waa tiara any Wna ntian [ctild* nam») naadad Idaraal cat*, ndudng diadM^ but edit gat I liacauaa you ocaWit adctd tf A Incialadgtatilt adUl proMdad ailormaaon on bahat ol 
«Add taapcndaraa Ur an oirna anti laapac t le raca»t d danlat cara and larnty atudira ara not iKludad ti tia cdtonn litaiad *At«>d»an agad ^17 atw <d not raoawa naadad dirial cara ai t>a 
pm i2manih*du*iooaai'(a**App*n«i i). 

Vobda* otw rasa* not ahoan aapa ra ialy and dilMan aaii untaoan parant'a ai Ai i r*w r>. taa^r a«oa». poaar l ir alaija. or haaflh nawwio*. 

^Paraona of HMparae or Latno ongti Biav b* « any rae* or oornMnaaon of laoaa. SMdarV. *>a ealagay IM Hapanc or Lane* ratan IB at taraena aae ara net Of Magaoie or LaOM ongIrK 
tagaitf aaa of taea. To b* coma*. t» lad uaa* diertat aarawaa of tw farm* atioan ai ti* bMa. Foraaaigl*. tweafagory ^MHapane or LabnoMaAorAeicanAmarican, awtfo roBO* In tw laMaa 
a rafanad to aa “non Itip^ao atadf B — latt 

*nBlBra IB M adueaaon i*Ml of M pamta anti tia hghar laaal of aduCBtort ta^daaa of tua pMM'* aga. 

*QC0 • Oanaraf EdwoaterNi Oaraietanani Ngfi aeiMt aemfancy diglema 

'Mormaaon on tamtir inooma and torany oMut • oMarad bom »* 2001-400T NMonat H**»i Marwaw Sunay mpmad Farrriy tneema^araoMl Earrmga Fla*. 

*Diaad on lamty awom* and (amty ana lang ta U.8. Canaua Bwaaif* ponarty taadMMi tor Ba proMoua oalandar yaar. ^oor* paraona aaa dabnad aa Oaaa« ffia ponariy taa iP eld tlaar poor* 
paraonaNwainM d aaef iCO»iBiaatt>mia80%ofBapo»aiar»»aafield ^poer-paraenaha»amcemtotiafar*200%ot»apo>'artytiraaf»Bldorgraaiir 
*Datad on a quaaton In tha Faaily Cor* tat aakad afiatiar tw larntya twua* or apartnam « eanad at bamg bougM. raraad. or oot»t md by aom* otiar a>rang*mant (aa* Appand a HV 
*C liaae t a iiu ii of haa tti wauranca oouaraga m baaad an a laorartliy of mubaty a a — ara catagonaa. Paraona a4B rtmia Ban ma Itpa nf haalP ■aiifinna aara aomi yw il bi tia Ibar apn r np n aia 
taw g e fyaiBafaararrlty Tha o a iagory 'Unmauiatf' ait b a l a* paraona afio tiad no ( r i n ar a ga aa aal a* tieaa afie had any bidan Haalti Sorvma ooraraga or had orpir a prMia plan thaf paid lor ono 
•ypa of aarnoa auch a* a oodini a or damal car* (aa* Appanda 

"USA • HiatopoUan aiaaalcU araa Larga MSA* hat* a po p ubeon ana of l nSon or nor*: pnat USA* hav* a populaaon aw of laa* tian I infboa n USA* c oraau of paraona not tnng n 
a natropoUm itafiaafal araa 

SOUFICC COONCH5, NaaermI Main InMnaaw 8wu*)t S0ei>«ee7. 
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Table 53. Frequencies of children aged 4-17 who were often unhappy, depressed, or tearful during the past 6 months, by family structure 
and by selected characteristics: United Stales. 2001-2007 



AlcMdren 
eee4 4-17 
who were otien 




Famiyatrucue 




Selocled dwrecwristics 

unheppy, 
depressed. 
ortesrM 
S)0w past 

6 menOw 

Nudiar 

Sir^ 

paten 

Unmarried 

or adcpere 

Blanded 

Cohsbttno 

Exisndsd 

Other 

ToiaP 

1.466 

528 

430 

Number In thousand^ 

•0 100 

61 

371 

80 

Sex 

Mato 

758 

237 

100 

•8 

02 

28 

187 

37 

Female 

006 

280 

240 

•3 

08 

22 

204 

52 

Ape 

4-17 yews 

1.688 

628 

430 

•0 

100 

51 

371 

80 

4-11 years 

783 

206 

toe 

•7 

01 

26 

141 

26 

12-17years 

883 

231 

232 

•2 

90 

26 

230 

63 

HiqxBrtic origin amt race* 

Hispanic or Uttno 

386 

120 

81 

•2 

43 

16 

104 

20 

Mexican or Meitcan American 

267 

01 

38 

•1 

27 

•11 

80 

10 

Not Hispanic or LaSno 

1.270 

406 

340 

•7 

147 

36 

267 

60 

While, aSngle race 

868 

314 

182 

•6 

108 

30 

183 

•36 

etacfc or AMcan American, singto race 

286 

36 

131 

•1 

27 

•4 

80 

28 

Parent’s education* 

Lees than high eohool dpioma . 

326 

74 

118 

•2 

31 

13 

84 

•4 

High achod dtotoma or 0£0* 

362 

KM 

101 

•6 

60 

‘14 

07 

•- 

More than Ngh ached dpioms 

866 

346 

176 

•2 

06 

22 

182 

•31 

Fomly iKome^ 

Leas Uwn $20.000 

443 

60 

240 

•2 

30 

•8 

70 

23 

$20.000-$34.900 

362 

108 

00 

•4 

45 

12 

76 

•18 

$36.000-$S4.9M 

206 

06 

SO 

•1 

46 

•11 

87 

•16 

$S5.00O-«74.0e0 

213 

70 

•18 

•- 

28 

•6 

66 

*10 

$75,000 or more 

363 

183 

■16 

•1 

41 

•13 

86 

•13 

Poverty statue* 

Peer 

480 

88 

215 

•4 

41 

•0 

too 

30 

Near poor 

420 

100 

116 

•1 

52 

•14 

102 

*34 

Not poor 

758 

340 

08 

•4 

08 

27 

166 

26 

Home tenure awua* 

Owted or beatg bougM 

1.002 

406 

153 

•2 

110 

25 

248 

57 

Rented 

623 

100 

264 

•7 

77 

24 

119 

23 

Some oVwr amngement 

36 

•to 

•12 

•- 

•3 

•1 

•2 

•8 

Health Insurance coverioe'* 

Private 

708 

328 

163 

•4 

00 

•18 

183 

•23 

Medicaid 

610 

114 

226 

•5 

62 

18 

136 

40 

Otwr 

34 

♦17 

•7 

•- 

•6 

•2 

•3 

•- 

Uninsured 

218 

87 

42 

•1 

33 

•13 

45 

16 

Plaoe ot rsaWerwe" 

Large MSA 

$38 

148 

166 

•4 

40 

17 

115 

•40 

Smel MSA 

705 

264 

186 

•3 

87 

22 

181 

33 

Not in MSA 

332 

Ot 

80 

•2 

53 

•11 

7S 

17 

Repon 

Norffweti 

318 

00 

87 

•3 

32 

•11 

73 

0 

Midweel 

325 

87 

07 

•2 

36 

•10 

60 

•26 

Souih 

800 

188 

170 

•3 

73 

•18 

118 

34 

Weet 

425 

154 

76 

•1 

60 

14 

110 

•20 


* Ewnu* hM • laMM uaMaie «*Kf cf sraMrOwn SOS tnd WmM be uMd MVt CMBon bMsuM ■ dOM not aiMi t* randeSi d or pfeewon. 

-OueetyMto- 

U nweiow leiUy C0f«M d om « niera cMe«n iMne peent* •• iwnM le ore m»er ard wo taptoeed or •eopM pwenli to aS duewi n tw liniiy A onp^feranl twiUy 

oorwett d one d more deeonMngwdio oaiglooMtindid tend*. (oMod or unrdHMD Ao unw om oS dde yd or oaegOe tenOy e oniidi d ono d oww dUdroa >w» o w»i wo porone w»io 
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**noi mtriMd t»«r»anoeitf M «• Bwbg c al cf ■d ap ew pswei » it «Me«n in9eleHi y -Aati>idtd>Tey ea o — t i«<cn>ormw»eM ia «ii Wwp mSi • bologotl «r adopM $itrani wid ati 
unrilMiJ iwpptwni wfto «r> wmmd to co* sncenf. A ce N fe en s t«niy oontiaa ol «m e* Mr* «Mie«n Mng <■•1 • NOtosM wadepM pMMandMt uw«M»daeuliahow*«et>iMwe'**‘ ve 
•not)*!. AA*iMid*dlMnfy oonMttoforwormoM MAan IWW9 e laot eti» t u a tegi M l ot tSapei'i p iw w tna a taexd adut An ^eSiar* Iwniy eweWi ot ona er mof cMAan hwigaAt 
taiMad A AvaitHtf adiM «lio ara noi feMiegiee w aeopM piNTM. 

*DaU ata baaadcn hc u a a hdd «m*wa» a A a aaiapto ct f» cMen nwiwawuaiinaaiid popOMen. ft a w ean c i d t» baftawicr aftoaai e Paa MMa aotaawad Iwm a sja ew n Pi a* aA Duangtia 
paa S moneit. haa leMfa naaia) oHin Man wnfwppy, eipfiaaaA w Martk/T ft iipanaa ca w gaHii akatolaia 'not tiA* ' a o t nant iat Vua.* *eafiaM]r M.* tat u aad.* and 'donti taoar.* oaly 'cadanly 
tua* caaaa ata rap t iaartad in Ihia wtta- A imoatidjaiMi aAil pfcatdad na u n n aacn on MMS el cMd wipendiHas UMaioaiaaettaapaOiaVai bahaMorandtafnay aVucMaatatioladudadnaia 
eelumn lo t ted ‘At cM d r an apad aOio aaia cAan u n lia p py. dvtaaaadl A laaiW In tia paA S aMndw’ (taa Appan Aa t), 

*lncftidaa«eit> laeaa noi atioaw aapA M alii and cW a n anei ijrfcw n pawnfa a ear a ao n. leailir neana. f pmtf atMia. w taaWi naiaaMaa. addUa n aiK ngmMta a >P a» tala e Wd chatactanaP ea B>a» 
not add 10 Mala bacaaaa o( toiaidnp 

*Paraena of HMparae A tame ongn nay M oi any taea « eenMnaden e( weaa. StnMy ta eaaapGry *Not HipaMe A lamp* >a4t(i to M pataena t«e ara net A HapaMo A laMo otipti. 
ragaMaaaAiaea. le M C Awaa. fa taat uaaa AiaIa aamena A t<a tanna aMan n tia laWa FAaaanpla. tia cAagAy *NA Mapaac a taino bAdi a Attean O i naa c an, mAa laaa* to tw taWat 

*fWan letoa edu e aao n laaA A toe patent am ta laQhA IomI A adycaaotk. lagatAaaa A VkA patatSa aga 
*QCO to OanatA Edaeattoret OaaAaptnart Ngh attoeA aemalanty dMotne 

'iniannaiiAk on tanAy neema and povany Matito to Aiiao tod Mm toe aMi'4007 NMonA Haa» toiarwaA Skovay hnpkeod FanAy ineamtoAataAM Eanangi Flaa. 

*Btaad on (amty aieoaw and Mndy sm uttoy Pto UA Canaaa Btnaeki'a potany atoadkAdt M too Aaneui oatandA yoA. *tooer* pataona ata datnad aa balo* too potany to ta a iMd. *HaA poor* 
paraonaMvatocAmaA iee%iatoattoan2eo% A toapmattytoraafiAd *Na poa* pamana haw MeAnaa toA aaa MAa A toa povatty toraAMd a graaiA 
*eaaadona4kiaason to toaFandy CoratoAaakad ahadtotdka MnayatNuea A matAtoM « eamd a batog bouA*. Mad a aeoetod by aaaia etoA anangamant (aaa Oppandta HI. 
*C lMto fc M i ai A haal to aiautatxa eowr a ga to baaad on a taaranhy A anytowPy a M k H iia catoponai P ataona a»e> meta toan cna type A haAto akAaanea aata jaapnaa 10 toa fcto apptoprtata 
tetagofy to »a taataaAty The cAagaty *Uti»toAad* inAkAia pataona eho had no ee>e>aga aatoadaatoeaattMhadoAy todton H aal to Sanaco eo wt a gi a had paly a p to w M plan that poid M a* 
typo A aarnea aktoh aa aotodAito A dtnttl can (aaa PppandR H I 

"MSAtoffiabepcSlaa aMdaocAataa. Latga USM haw a popUadon am A I irdtan a mew; anal USAa heia a poputodon aoa Alaaadton 1 adhoti. ^aAai MS*' ceaatota A pataona tm tottogn 
SOUddCC COOfCHS, NaannA Haalto totontaw 8k«w)k Met-4a»7. 
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Table 54. Percentages (with standard errors) of children aged 4-17 who were often unhappy, depressed, or tearful durirrg the past 6 
months, by family structure and by selected characteristics: United States. 2001-2007 


Seieded crwraciertMcs 

AlchSdran 
aged 4-17 
who were often 
unhappy, 
depressed, 
ortewtui 

Pi Pie past 
$ months 




Famiy tinietura' 






Nuclear 

SPigIs 

paraM 

Unmarrtad 

biological 

oradoptrva 

BIsndad 

Cohabilna 

Exiervdad 

OPiar 





ParoanPistai 

idardarror) 







Total* 

3X> (0.10) 

30 (0.11) 

4.4 

(027) 

•16 (060) 

3.7 (0.32) 

2.0 

(068) 

3.4 

(023) 

4.0 

(064) 

Sex 













Male 

2.7 (0.t2) 

16 (0.14) 

4.0 

(023) 

•22 (1.00) 

35 (065) 

3.1 

(0.75) 

26 

(028) 

46 

(0.75) 

Female 

3.3 (0.t6) 

22 (0.16) 

46 

(060) 

•15 (056) 

36 (067) 

27 

(0.60) 

36 

(0.37) 

56 

(156) 

Age 













4-17 year*. 

... 30 (0.10) 

2.0 (0.11) 

46 

(027) 

•16 (0.60) 

3.7 (332) 

2.9 

(0.48) 

36 

(0.23) 

40 

(064) 

4-11 yean 

... 26 (0.12) 

16 (0.14) 

3.7 

(022) 

•2.0 (0.74) 

32 (0.43) 

22 

(060) 

21 

(0.36) 

2.0 

(060) 

12-17 years 

36 (0.17) 

26 (020) 

52 

(0.44) 

•16 (0.66) 

42 (0.46) 

36 

(0.00) 

26 

(0.31) 

7,1 

(150) 

Hepaisc ortgln and race* 













HMpertc or uvw 

36 (020) 

30 (020) 

4.9 

(064) 

•1.4 (054) 

56 (06$) 

5.0 

(127) 

27 

(0.35) 

5.4 

(128) 

Mexican or MeUcan Amancan 

3.7 (026) 

32 (336) 

42 

(0.60) 

*05 (060) 

52 (1.03) 

*5.6 

(1.74) 

35 

(063) 

6.7 

(167) 

Not Hispanic or laano 

. . . 2 6 (0 .11) 

i.g ( 0 . 12 ) 

42 

(021) 

•22 <0.M) 

32 (0.33) 

26 

(051) 

32 

(028) 

46 

(163) 

Wiste. emgla race 

2.5 ^.12) 

1.7 (0.13) 

4.1 

(028) 

•26 (120) 

3.1 (0.35) 

26 

(0.67) 

23 

(025) 

•46 

(1.73) 

Btack or Atncan Aiaarlcan. single race 

35 (02$) 

22 (0.30) 

42 

(346) 

•15 (0.05) 

36 (301) 

12 

(063) 

32 

(0.47) 

51 

(161) 

ParenTa sducaSon* 













Laos Plan high school diploma 

4.S (021) 

37 (0.45) 

37 

(0.75) 

•2.1 (1.67) 

7.7 (160) 

36 

(1.06) 

46 

(04$) 

•21 

(152) 

High aelMOl dldeffla or QCO^ 

3.1 (0.16) 

22 (025) 

37 

(342) 

•35 (0.06) 

42 (0.70) 

•22 

(0.72) 

36 

(020) 



More Uien high school iSptoma ... 

2.5 (0.12) 

16 (0.13) 

37 

(027) 

•12 (0.71) 

26 (0.33) 

2.9 

(0.76) 

21 

(0.35) 

•66 

(235) 

Famiy meoiae' 













Laos PiHi $20,000 

4 $ (026) 

31 (346) 

S.4 

(0.45) 

■16 (1.17) 

62 (166) 

■26 

(0.86) 

51 

(0.74) 

6.4 

(127) 

$20.000-434 .900 

36 (027) 

34 (067) 

36 

(0.43) 

*32 (1.60) 

5.0 (0.03) 

2.9 

(066) 

46 

(05$) 

•4.3 

(158) 

$35.000-$$4.90g 

26 (020) 

31 (026) 

37 

(0.66) 

•1.0 (063) 

3.6 (0.60) 

•25 

(062) 

3.0 

(06$) 

•36 

(128) 

$S6.ooO'$74.ggo 

36 (027) 

1.7 (023) 

•37 

(068) 

*- 

26 (0.61) 

•25 

(1.34) 

3.7 

(066) 

•7.4 

(426) 

$75,000 or more 

26 (0.15) 

1.6 (0.17) 

•3.1 

(128) 

*25 (168) 

2.7 (057) 

•4.1 

(1.76) 

26 

(028) 

•27 

(120) 

Poverty status* 













Poor 

6.0 (021) 

36 (3S6) 

37 

(0.60) 

•3.5 (1.05) 

6.0 (1.43) 

•2.3 

(0.92) 

46 

(0.6$) 

56 

(163) 

Near poor 

3.4 (023) 

34 (0.») 

4.1 

(064) 

•06 (0.46) 

4.1 (0.66) 

•26 

(066) 

3.7 

(055) 

•62 

(2.10) 

Not poor 

... 22 (0.10) 

16 (0.12) 

31 

(029) 

*2.0 (06$) 

26 (0.35) 

21 

(0.76) 

27 

(02$) 

21 

(0.70) 

Home tenure stilus* 













Owned or bsetg bought 

. . . 2 6 (0 .11) 

1.0 (0.12) 

42 

(0.41) 

•06 (0.53) 

3.1 (0.35) 

23 

(0.84) 

21 

(027) 

4.6 

(1.07) 

Ranted 

4.0 (020) 

37 (021) 

4.7 

(027) 

*26 (1.05) 

S.l (0.60) 

26 

(057) 

42 

(068) 

4.5 

(066) 

Some ether arrangamani 

36 (0.00) 

*26 (1.00) 

•4.6 

(165) 

*- 

•26 (2.00) 

•3.0 

(216) 

16 

(0.74) 

•17.7 

(11 70) 

HaaPh Inaunuwe cavarage** 













Prlvale 

22 (0.11) 

16 (312) 

35 

(025) 

•2.1 (0.60) 

26 (0.33) 

•2.4 

(0.74) 

26 

(026) 

•4.0 

(165) 

Medicaid 

4.6 (024) 

38 (0.45) 

52 

(0.45) 

*2.1 <1.01> 

5.7 (064) 

2.4 

(0.60) 

4.7 

(054) 

S.S 

(1.07) 

OPier 

26 (0.62) 

32 (0.92) 

•32 

(160) 

•- 

*26 (153) 

•46 

(4.66) 

15 

(0.77) 


■- 

IMnswad 

36 (021) 

30 (0.46) 

4.4 

(062) 

•12 (064) 

6.7 (152) 

•52 

(1.75) 

32 

(0.49) 

56 

(128) 

Plica ol raaManea" 













Urge MSA 

36 (020) 

3$ (025) 

4.5 

(061) 

•2.7 (0.08) 

3.0 (0.60) 

24 

(0.66) 

32 

(026) 

•e.4 

(2.05) 

SmM MSA 

37 (0.13) 

1.9 (0.15) 

42 

(0.42) 

12 (0.6$) 

36 (062) 

27 

(0.72) 

21 

(022) 

42 

(068) 

Not m MSA 

31 (023) 

16 (027) 

46 

(067) 

•22 (160) 

4.1 (0.70) 

•26 

(1.02) 

42 

(065) 

4.1 

(0.00) 

Region 













Northeast 

31 (023) 

30 (020) 

46 

(064) 

•4.0 (17$) 

46 (1.03) 

•4.1 

(1-54) 

36 

(0.65) 

27 (168) 

Midwesi 

... 35 (021) 

16 (0.17) 

42 

(058) 

16 (1.11) 

2.7 (0.53) 

*2-0 

(0.77) 

21 

(0.52) 

*7.1 (210) 

South 

3.0 (0.15) 

31 (316) 

4.4 

(342) 

•22 (1.5$) 

24 (0.S0) 

•25 

(0.70) 

22 

(0.30) 

42 (064) 

west 

36 (023) 

37 (020) 

42 

(0.64) 

•35 (0.2$) 

4 8 (371) 

36 

(161) 

3.0 

(0.52) 

•52 (1.78) 

* EMmali las a iMWe aUMard snor ol graale twn 30% and • 

iMd H UHd aWi casSon 

baeauwi4M 

anctmssltha 

ftandwdioiN 

aaasr cr pMcaun. 







• Oiartsr me. 

**aijici n r rnwly c t n iiiw etwci wetecBSSwiimotMe) Wto pwww leie tiwwidiBoweieeiw wM Mer a p cs e n aeceii prrrwim rs twarrw n sw leirsy A «K>pMiw»"He’«sy 
rcn—u ai aee w ww tfswn wwg wn e nu* fnw or iwi>ti>. rnwi a or miuu g), m wnwiwo wotagm at toytrm tm*r lb iwa or ww cr mwe amam ewp — » we pw*«s» ww 

irenoifnemMWrneaneeNrMMfiteiogicMweeoeiMpMniiiDrScflaswinMMMy AMw»e»a ttwey bw i W i oTorww ■owtfewn tWiQ wn ■ eiai a jeeer eaoperepwni main 
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*0a*aa»«Mi 
pMt S morew, hM Mm] olHn bMn urtwspsi 4 
tu>*cMM m fiinMnwa » m itM- * •c 

e«l(m> IMM 'M «Nia«n (Oie *-17 ««»•«• oAm « 
'feiclitdM oSw ncM no) ttiown Mptrmry ead eNdrtn <•< 
*P«rwni «l Httpane « lalino 0 (e*i mr 6* «< wr rae* o> 
lagaMtou ol tao*. 1b ba oonoM. tw MCI «a* 

• (•enadtoM lwo>Mapam Macir* A Ve w 


ermit/r RaapooaacuieonaaindUM 'noivu*,** 
nenbaMlereri 

d. « laartil A »• paai S nwAa' (aaa Acvanda ^ 


to param «ai» art not ol Mavamc « Libaa «n^ 


^ V ilor ii iala n on lenSy Acorn and p oaaiiy alatoa la c w ena d r»emfiaaDet^<07 NMeoar HaoBa Wewaa Switay Imputod Pamdy trcom^iraone Eamoga Fiaa 

* Pi aad on towdyatoomandlmdy ■aauenBtaa 174, C anaoa p Maaau'apoMrty taitoaetoi >w Pio pcovwga calanOA >oar *Poar*pa'aoaaaro4ieiadaabatovA#po«a)l|itaacMd ‘Naarpoor’ 
param haaa Aocmaa M toe%tolaaaSiiwiCO%Ataaooiio<ty A taatioia ~Noi poor’ paraona havo Acomaa Aar aaa 200% or Aa poto A y SraaW o l d w qraator 
*BMad on a eAWon A lha Fantoir Cofo M aahad ^wtiar Iha toatoy^ houM or toerwiie • oanad or bang bou^ rantad, or ocoae*d by aom odiar arrangamf* (aaa dppandUi H). 
*^amra»rn (dhaalA raiawira nnvar^ a ti^rl m a tiarwrfiy nt nAirfy nrf ar i niUpnilii PanotAveaacto AanonattpoollaAto AatMwwa aaroMAgnadto too am wpropMto 
m igo f y A Aatootaaorty THa c aMa a iy'UWAauod'inAgdaaparaoaaaAohaano cew i ra gi oo'iaalaatooaaMtobadoray Aean m i»i»arAoa 80 w i ra eioriiadetdyapr>Mtop>ir>SiApatotororto 
•KW cf aarwoa aueli aa a oetoanaa or datMl ctra (aaa Appante d^ 

"MSA • maVopoMaa AMOcal orao. Laiea USAa ha«a a popMMon aeacd nAoAer inaw, and aiSAa Nava a poputobon aua A laaa Aan I aeiea “Wot ■ MSA* conoWi A paraotianolbinig a 


SOURCE: COC44CMS. NMonal MaMA iMmmm Suvay. 200I-M07. 
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Table SS. Frequencies of children aged 4-17 who were generally not welt^haved or did not usually do what adults requested during the 
past 6 months, by family structure and by seleeted characteristics: United States. 2001-2007 



AHctWdran 
aged 4-17 
imo were 




FarrSy tiruehsa' 




Selocled dwracwristica 

generi4y 
not wet- 
behaved In 
the peat 

6 morOe 

Nuclear 

Single 

parani 

Unmamad 
biological 
er adepthra 

Blandad 

CohabWng 

Extended 

Other 

TotaP 

2fi26 

553 

402 

Number in thouaands* 

23 262 

87 

615 

96 

Sex 

Male 

1.106 

337 

204 

16 

145 

60 

204 

60 

Female 

$32 

216 

106 

•6 

116 

37 

221 

36 

Age 

4-17 yews 

2.028 

663 

402 

23 

262 

87 

516 

OB 

4-11 yeais 

1.084 

367 

268 

•11 

145 

63 

206 

42 

12-17yeafs 

044 

107 

224 

•12 

117 

34 

307 

54 

Hispanic origin and race* 

Hlapanlc or UOno 

466 

140 

100 

•6 

44 

16 

144 

15 

Mexican or Meilcan American 

318 

lit 

52 

•2 

33 

•0 

08 

•13 

Not HMpanlc or Latino 

1662 

413 

302 

16 

218 

71 

371 

80 

While, single race 

1616 

330 

182 

•13 

170 

30 

231 

36 

eiacfc or African American, single race 

4t4 

32 

182 

•2 

32 

23 

104 

36 

Pamnt’e education* 

Lass than Ngh eohool diploma . 

438 

75 

160 

•6 

42 

23 

127 

•4 

High achod clploma or 0£0* 

522 

126 

117 

•12 

83 

31 

146 

‘8 

More than Ngh achool diplotna 

040 

351 

178 

•5 

133 

31 

227 

17 

Fetnly iKoma^ 

Leae Uwn $20.000 

STB 

75 

286 

•6 

43 

26 

108 

33 

$20.000-$34.900 

4sa 

101 

145 

♦7 

48 

27 

100 

•22 

$36.000-$S4.9M 

376 

tt7 

42 

■s 

70 

•t3 

101 

•18 

$S5.00O-«74.0e0 

240 

06 

•IS 

•4 

38 

•11 

72 

•IS 

$75,000 or more 

360 

167 

•6 

•1 

64 

•to 

125 

•8 

Poverty etaiue* 

Poo# 

623 

04 

257 

•7 

SO 

27 

147 

40 

Hear poor 

532 

112 

141 

•7 

76 

31 

141 

26 

No« poor 

$72 

347 

04 

•0 

138 

20 

227 

30 

Home lenuro tiaae* 

Owned er beitto bougM 

1.1S0 

306 

146 

•0 

ISO 

34 

341 

64 

Rented 

$17 

141 

329 

13 

04 

50 

161 

20 

Some oVwr arrarigemem 

SO 

*10 

17 

•1 

•8 

•3 

•9 

•3 

HaMh Insuranca covaroga'" 

Piivale 

027 

367 

140 

•5 

141 

21 

238 

24 

Medicaid 

$11 

126 

205 

13 

82 

44 

101 

SO 

Otwr 

35 

•4 

•0 

•1 

•7 

•4 

•8 

•2 

Unmeured 

246 

63 

47 

•3 

29 

18 

72 

•11 

Place ot reaWeme" 

Large MSA 

$71 

156 

217 

•6 

72 

26 

ISO 

30 

Smel MSA 

033 

260 

166 

•12 

125 

32 

253 

45 

Not in MSA 

424 

115 

80 

•5 

66 

27 

102 

21 

Re^on 

NorVteaei 

344 

$0 

86 

•7 

36 

16 

07 

•14 

Midwaei 

426 

121 

100 

•1 

62 

18 

91 

25 

SoMh 

$06 

t$7 

225 

•7 

111 

37 

103 

4$ 

Weet 

450 

167 

72 

•7 

53 

16 

135 

•10 


* Emms* hM • laMM MMaie wier cT CTMMr Own 30% tnd be uMd MOt CMBon beceuM I Com not aiMi t* (MMeSi d relaM^ or preeawn. 

-OuaWiyMto- 

'A nweioar faoiUy coraae «t one or mero cMSon tWig ooa too pwent* Ww •• wanM le one m»er and wo taotoeed w edepM pwenli to at dWSm n tw lMwi|f A •nel»(Nranl twiUy 
oorwetodorwe morodaeenMnQeWtowigleoaOKwdiet wr aW. rolwod er ynroaMOD An unw wn wa blefli cd or odeeeee twney e onma ot one e mew chMron Se g w»i mo porene w»ia 
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unr»lw»d mpptwni ■«» tn intimi t> wo tmim. A cch<*io inwty eermim tt en> at iwer^ «hMwo IMao »» • Maiegeit of «lapwiw ptww mi at> M nfii M » a lAilt who m* cchiteng <»>> on> 
tnoti«t <A ♦ ia»nd»d tOT*i> cowi Mi d on« «mBK dridno Img aiti «! Imm on* bctogcd «r •dopM pawn and « r*M*d on *n "clMr* landy a ani mi dcn»ormot»daat*n Iwngidi 
(•UM or tf«*M*d aM* ■(» tm noc bwlopicd or •doptN* poroMt. 

*DoM at* batadcn hou t ohoM »*irvia* » d a tanpla d tw cwilan aonaMMcnalnd popuMon. Pi aidinca d t* bohawor dwaw *i Ha MMa ■ o Wa rad <wm a qua aP on trai ad»A TXarg B>» 
pad • monti*. liaa |cMf a naaia) b*an pana rt Py ■* i b*» ia w*<i uauaPy doa* dw *M* r apuaar ? * n aapowia cdigorai HoMad *no( tru*.' **om*wtt*i >«*.* " ca daWir vua.* • t a lu aad.* and idonY 
Idewr:* otil|r TW >u** caaa* ai* lap i aamiad w td tdla. AluKua a daiada adul ptpiadad n fcwt iaa o n on ba h dt d ddd raapondan ta . LMnoan* «dh toapad lo da* bahanor and landy Onicaa* at* 
no) mciudad In ti* eobaan apalid *AI daWnn agad a-i7 dw awr* panandr no) «*■ Paha<*d n t» pad e nertd* 4 *** .appandai !>. 

*lrxltid**o*i*r raea* not ahoan oapardaV and cl dda n dd w nla>o*a> parana’a adxaawn. tandy aicoia. p owawif aUd. or haaWi mauanea AitaunaPy. nornpar* adhin aala ca ad dsa r a e lanai e a mmt 
no) add la Wad bacaua* d matdr^ 

*P*raonadHiip*rdor Udioangan— ybadaniftiaaoa totndnaaon diaoaa SWdatV, •weadooni'MdH^aneorLaM'NtantaaipaneoBanDaaanMdMapaoieerLaanoonpln 
tagaidaa* d laca. To b* cone**, td lad uaaa atadai aaraaea* d >w tarm* dman ai pio HHa. Foraaaipl*. h* cdagoty^adldvaiwarlabnobladorAdlcanMnarican, amd* raea’ In t» tab)** 

lotta adueaaon laad d ma pawn) aiti ma hrghat law) d adutaPon. lapddaaa d did patada aga. 

*OeDaO*na«dEddad8rdOadlepa«adN»tdddag M iadan cT d») w nd 

'Mormaben on larnPir tnooma and podttr ddu* • oMarad Iratn Pi* 200i*40eT Hdond HadPi Marwaar Sonair Impuaad fm*t lneemaff*>*erd Camnga Fla*. 

*B*B*don Itndiraiooan* andtamdy aa* idaig Pi* U.8- Canaua BdOdy* poddy Paaa ti oMa lot Pi* ptawoua oaiandar yad. ^oof* potaona aaa dadnad aa baiaa Pd poaawy taa in dd Taaor poor* 
paraona add ii KQ o i aa d i00» la loot tan 380% dPdpdddr*diHei a . IM peer* pataena had noeanaaPwaa* 200% dtdponanytiraaaioidorgraaid 
*9aaad on a quaaPon m Pw Fdidy Cot* Pd aalca d diaPiar Pw lMrd)ra twua* or aparpnam « eamd or baoig bouglt. raraacL or oot»p dd by aomo oPiar attangomant (aa* Appand a Kb 
*C ldad i d u ii d haa tPi wauranca codraga d baaad on a laarardiy d nAaMy a a ddata caiagenaa. P aracna dd tnora dan ona typ* d haald d autan oa idra dd jn a d to p»t htd apptopndi 
t a i ag e ry ai Pi* taatardm Th* t ai apory •Utanauiad' aiCbida* paraena who had no ra d aa ga aa aol aa Poaa ano had only Mon MaatPi Sonnoa oodraga or hod orpy a pdroia plan Pid poid Id ono 
lypa d aarnoa auch ao acoddi d « danaw «ara (aao Appandi Pb 

"USA • m aPopedan aMtacal araa Larga MS Aa had a papulaaon aiaa d I nton or not*; dial I tS i a had a popddon aid d laaa Plan I idbon in USA* cionanai d partona no) Pong at 
a matiBpodan daiitafal araa 

SOCMCC- COCiNCHS. Haaotd Malpi Inunaaw Sdd)^ S0ei>«e07. 
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Table $6. Percentages (with standard errors) of children aged 4-17 who were generally not well^iehaved or did not usually do what adults 
requested during the past 6 months, by family structure and by selected characteristics: United Stales. 2001-2007 


AlcMUren 
aged 4-17 
who were 
gmeratr 

nciweS- 


behaved Si Onmamed 

tie pest Snde b>olo<pc a l 

S elec l ed rfwr a cim aU ca emonhs Nudeat pwent eradepOM Bonded Cohabiting Extended OSw 


Percent’ (standard error) 


ToiaP 

3.6 (0.10) 

2.1 (0.11) 

SO 

(026) 

4.7 

(1.02) 

21 (10.98) 

4.9 (066) 

27 

(025) 

58 (0.67) 

Sax 












Mala 

42 lau) 

25 (0.17) 

6.1 

(040) 

62 

(I.TO) 

25 (0.S6) 

54 (277) 

21 

(0.38) 

25 (0.97) 

Female 

3.0 (0.13) 

1.7 (0.15) 

40 

(022) 

•28 

(0.90) 

46 (064) 

44 (082) 

42 

(0.32) 

21 (0.09) 

A0« 












4-17 years 

36 (0.10) 

2.1 (0.11) 

20 

(026) 

4.7 

<1.021 

&1 (0.») 

4.0 (0.66) 

4.7 

(026) 

23 (0.67) 

4-11 yewa 

34 (0.13) 

22 (0.14) 

20 

(025) 

*2.9 

(0.88) 

52 (066) 

4.7 (0.70) 

46 

(087) 

4.6 (082) 

12-17 years 

3.0 (0.1S) 

21 (0.16) 

21 

(027) 

*106 

(222) 

48 (063) 

52 (0.94) 

48 

(234) 

20 (1.06) 

iSspanic ort^ and race* 












Hlapenlc or Ladno 

4.6 (021) 

96 (060) 

60 

(0.53) 

•4.1 

(1.63) 

27 (0.96) 

22 (124) 

21 

(0.40) 

4.1 (1.06) 

Mexican or Mexican Amartcan 

4.6 (0.29) 

26 (028) 

5.7 

(0.77) 

*22 

(286) 

64 (12% 

*42 (128) 

20 

(049) 

*48 (1.90) 

Not Hispanic or LaSno 

S4 (0.11) 

1.9 (0.12) 

48 

(029) 

58 

(1.29) 

58 (0.42) 

4.9 (282) 

4.5 

(0.31) 

26 (080) 

Whila. single race 

3.0 (0.12) 

1.8 (0.13) 

4.1 

(029) 

*68 

(IBS) 

21 (0.48) 

27 (260) 

42 

(080) 

4.0 (089) 

Biacfc or African Amaricaut. single race 

$.1 (0.28) 

20 (027) 

29 

(047) 

•21 

(147) 

46 (1.03) 

20 (1.71) 

27 

(0.59) 

68 (166) 

Parenfa education* 












Leaa than Mtipi adrool diploma 

64 (a36) 

3.7 (044) 

9.1 

(0.85) 

*5.3 

(2.11) 

10.6 (217) 

6.6 (147) 

21 

(0.58) 

*36 (184) 

High school dptoma or <3EO* 

42 (021) 

28 (021) 

42 

(0.45) 

52 

0.98) 

5.9 (0.73) 

4.9 (029) 

20 

(045) 

*5.0 (2.09) 

Moro than high acheol diploma 

2.7 (0.11) 

1.8 (0.12) 

27 

(0.31) 

*2.7 

(1.39) 

48 (0.43) 

48 (283) 

38 

(086) 

25 (180) 

Famly Swoma’ 












leaa than $20.000 

62 (aao) 

3.9 (0.51) 

64 

(044) 

*6.1 

(1.91) 

92 (1.90) 

7.3 (166) 

6.9 

(0.74) 

9.1 (219) 

$20.000-$34.9« 

4.8 (0.29) 

22 (041) 

56 

(0.53) 

*52 

(1.95) 

52 (0.96) 

26 (1.57) 

28 

(0.75) 

24 (1.57) 

$36.000-$S4.0eO 

36 (0.23) 

25 (020) 

28 

(049) 

*27 

(197) 

62 (029) 

*3.1 (1.03) 

4.6 

(060) 

•4.4 (1.37) 

$66.000-$74.9M 

2.0 (0.26) 

21 (027) 

*28 

(082) 

•74 

(4.73) 

27 (277) 

*42 (1.38) 

21 

(0.74) 

*27 (182) 

$7S.OOO or mora 

Z1 (0.14) 

1.4 (0.14) 

*1.1 

(083) 

•1.9 

(1.36) 

38 (0.61) 

*21 (1.18) 

24 

(087) 

•2.1 (0.73) 

Povatly statua* 












Poor 

64 (as?) 

42 (081) 

68 

(049) 

*62 

(241) 

23 (1.64) 

27 (146) 

78 

(0.78) 

8 .7 (1.95) 

Near poor 

4.3 (0.24) 

27 (021) 

SO 

(0.49) 

*38 

(1.53) 

29 (0.90) 

62 (127) 

21 

(060) 

27 (1.10) 

Not poor 

Z6 (0.11) 

18 (0.11) 

30 

(023) 

•46 

(181) 

42 (0.42) 

34 (266) 

27 

(029) 

27 (0.7«) 

Homo lanura tialua* 












Oenad or bostg bougpM 

SO (0.11) 

1.9 (0.11) 

38 

(0.37) 

•4.1 

(1.45) 

4.5 (0.46) 

4.4 (081) 

4.3 

(080) 

52 (0.74) 

Ranlad 

52 (a21) 

25 (029) 

58 

(0.35) 

&1 

(1-48) 

23 (0.79) 

54 (283) 

26 

(060) 

27 (1.51) 

Soma otier arrangement 

S.O (0.74) 

*28 (084) 

62 

(166) 

•7.7 

(5.68) 

*82 (32$) 

*74 (278) 

•62 

(207) 

*23 (580) 

HaalSt visurance oovsrage*^ 












Private 

26 (0.11) 

18 (0.12) 

32 

(0.92) 

*92 

(1.12) 

42 (242) 

28 (068) 

27 

(080) 

4.0 (0.99) 

Madiceid 

62 (0.2S) 

42 (0.48) 

68 

(0.46) 

$4 

(1.57) 

7.6 (1.11) 

21 (298) 

25 

(067) 

26 (1.13) 

Other 

2.0 (0.57) 

*28 (020) 

•42 

(1.«7) 

*178 (1292) 

*4.1 (1.85) 

*86 (240) 

•42 

(1.65) 

*4.2 (343) 

Untnaurad 

4.3 (aai) 

28 (028) 

50 

(0.78) 

*4.7 

(246) 

58 (124) 

78 (1.88) 

52 

(0.67) 

*21 (180) 

Place of resWance" 












Large MSA 

4.3 (0.20) 

2.7 (027) 

5.9 

(045) 

•9.7 

(1.60) 

58 (080) 

24 (1.08) 

48 

(0.38) 

46 (120) 

SmaiMSA 

3.1 (ai2) 

1.9 (0.13) 

42 

(0.97) 

54 

(1.67) 

48 (0.53) 

38 (273) 

48 

(084) 

27 (1.05) 

Not In MSA 

4.0 (0.28) 

24 (021) 

5.1 

(081) 

*48 

(2.37) 

4.9 (0.83) 

62 (127) 

28 

(083) 

22 (121) 

Regnn 












Northemi 

34 (023) 

18 (022) 

4.9 

(069) 

•82 

(220) 

54 (1.12) 

58 (161) 

44 

(a86) 

*52 (286) 

Mdtvest 

92 (0.19) 

1.9 (022) 

4.7 

(0.54) 

*12 

(0.90) 

48 (0.73) 

38 (0.08) 

4.0 

(0.54) 

68 (161) 

Soua> 

40 (0.17) 

21 (018) 

5.7 

(045) 

•5.7 

(2.44) 

21 (0.62) 

58 (294) 

21 

(0.44) 

29 (1.05) 

West 

3.7 (021) 

28 (029) 

4.0 

(047) 

*48 

4166) 

21 (083) 

44 (124) 

4.7 

(061) 

*28 (2?9) 


' EsSneie has e reliawe uandaid «mr d gteiiir dun 30% Md UmM be used MSI eeueon beoauM • does not nuM tw uenderdi d retabiMy or precMton. 

-OuaMirzeio. 

'Anw ct ear lenUy c eiea«ldeneotnicreddOeniWqwa»taepMenaeho«ierwentedl>oreen8eer endewbwtBQcaior edapeiepererei UaSdddenneelaneir Aendi pm* H bndr 
eoneirts d one d more chWien Mng ndi a angli edua (mde or lemde. ratatod or ynraMed) An uw n a m ad bwtodeal or adopthelamlir ooraraa d one or reora ehidan Ivaig «•> two parent* who 
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wnet wifit^dloorwnomrinda* WdajKelof i a.t i e »« piw lo li eKewi ■> fa am*» AWindid ecnaw* el ea> «r awt tfiJdixi irmig liSi • btOtaglert of >Ooti»v» peunt atd » 

u n wind M ipptwm ■«» ir» nwnxl t» on* ttohtt Ace n ne n fll n l|rcaBeiMi«<cn>«rmc*>ctae»«iMnffuith>bwlepcewd9pe»>pnnnndt»>«»ue>nd***«»^dnccriita<igaiaon> 
mont Alt «innd»a tendy c a nm o< cri» cr met* tf»mn hmo an M ImM on* bob^cal or •defitM pmm and • MiWd adA n 'otfMr* lM*d)r oonMK c( cn* or «io«* tfddmi IMng aAt 
wtaM w (*»*md adia* olw w* not bMtogMl or MooM p*f*n(k. 

*0*a ot* l u M d on hcu M hcld fdonim* d * »an<pl» ol tm CHttn n m w WHW noi f t d i m M no w. ftn olinco ot th* Ntww aw m tw MM* » eOtwno d ttom * qu»>»on M odtad. Dunng Ih* 
PMi e mane*. M* (cMfo mww< boon enor ai y a*l b*»*u*a. uatney do** aM nn raeuaarr Raapea** cMiBenii (ndudod *1101 n*.' • nr mtwt M ‘c«iart|r ini*.* *wluaod.* and *danl 
toww.'cnlir'nol t»i»‘ ca aao tm l a oroianlid w t— tn>». At n eindgami adJtpwidad ri w iin m i onbatal eltfiid lan * * * * " ^ Ui diw i* an ra ip a el lo iiMba ha ner awd laady «>\k 0** «a 
not Mudad n ta eeiwnn MaM 'Al oMSan agad 4>I7 aOe aaw gmtati not aalba h wad in ha paai • nwrah*' (aa* dogandki l|. 

VidudaaoeNt taeaa not atioan aapaaaialy and eMdtaw an trtowaw paaanr* aduaeon, knay a«c«i*, pouatk ataba, or haan rawanoa 

*P*r*on* of Maparie or UM ongn may b* Ol any rac* O' eombawBoA at racaa. *1* oaaagonr tw Haeane or uame' ratara a> al pataen* ako ar* not ot Haoanw or laeno odgn. 

tagard*** of raoa. Tobaoortaa*. eoMDOua** dwnar voracnaoltfiaManaanoMaieaMCta. Foraarraf*. tia caaigaf; Tfot Haparac or LalnoblaoiiorWeanJknaweaw, am^ raoa* in e<* laMaa 
ia«a l anadleM*nonl*iparu c tiadflneiaiaa*. 

*nal*c* 10 e* ad jc ab on laud of Hi* patora an th* M^iar laual d a dcaao n. ragardiaia at Mf paranfa aga. 

*QCO m Oanatal Cdueallonal Oawalopawii bl^ aefwof aguMOlancy dptoma. 

’bilonnaaon on lainiy inooina and pouarty a la lua e o Ma ndbom eia 2001^007 NdHnal Ha*n laaaman Sinay lanaad Fandy IneomnParaoruf Eamaiga Tda*. 

* B aa*d on landyui 0011 and tarnlyaaauaaig tw US. Canaua Btaaai/a penalty taaahomar*» pr a inoui edandaryaar neer'pawena or* datoadaabaloatthapouariytnn a ld 'Naat poor* 
partena haaa Mena* Of 100% to la** twn 200% of tw pevarty diraaeott fM poor* paraona haw* inooaM* tad aia 200% of iw pewaitr 0***f>ofd or giaaiar. 

*B***d on a ouaaaon in 01* Fanily Cor* dial aafcad atiaenr tw taardy* newt* 01 apaitaani « oamad or baftg beutdl rardad. or oo(«gt*d by aern* Otar anangamara (aa* Appandn IS 
* *ri aaae fBiaTn nf h aa Hi naanria n mratBq a a t iai rt nn a luarrfHf nf nei dy irhana n aiio nf a ranrra adh raoratm on* ^ipa ot haanwauranoa war* aaaijnadie tia bit appropnab 
caaiBoryai Pa Naia««f>y Tn* oaMgory ‘Unautad' nduda* partona a*e had n* eawraga a* «*• ta twa* nho had only mean Haan Saryiea oMarag* or had ordy a prMit plan tM paid lor on* 
typ* of tamo* each aa aoadMt Of dtnW ear* (too ippandfai H). 

"USA • m aBcpctiin aUNbeal area. Largo USA* haw* a pop uae c n to* of 1 aUtan or awao: tmd USiU haw* a popabbon am of baa twn I bdbn. *Nol n USA* eonaiab of parton* not bnng at 
SOUnCS’ COONCHS. Umiwl IbUb Inbnbw Siavay. 2001-2007. 
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Table 57. Frequencies of children aged 4-17 who had many worries or often seemed worried during the past 6 months, by family structure 
and by sefeeted characteristics; United States, 2001-2007 



AS children 
aged 4-t7 
«ho had 




Feirdy structure 




SalecMd chamcterWIcs 

many wonlet 
or often 

seemed worried 

In thepesi 
Smonlha 

Nuclear 

Single 

pareiS 

Unmerrtad 

blolookW 

eradopMe 

Blended 

Cohabfting 

Extended 

Otier 

Tow* 

327« 

1,067 

832 

Number m Ihoussnds* 

25 376 

136 

666 

177 

Sex 

Mala 

t.671 

540 

440 

16 

169 

67 

325 

94 

Femala 

t,ao6 

527 

362 

■0 

187 

66 

338 

63 

Aga 

4-17yaefa 

3276 

1.067 

832 

25 

376 

136 

666 

177 

4-11 ywm 

.... 1.638 

649 

423 

18 

183 

78 

216 

71 

12-17>eirs 

t.63S 

416 

409 

•6 

193 

57 

446 

105 

Hispanic ortgin and race* 

HisparSc or Uttno 

610 

182 

135 

•7 

59 

22 

176 

30 

UexCcen or Mexican A/nartcen 

.... 418 

129 

73 

•4 

42 

16 

126 

27 

Not Htoponic or Lalirw 

.... 2.688 

685 

697 

19 

317 

113 

489 

147 

While, alngla race 

2,065 

761 

471 

•16 

267 

80 


92 

8Md( or African American, atigla race 

. . . , 411 

$3 

170 

•2 

33 

18 

95 

40 

PerenTa aducaSon^ 

Laaa than Mgh echooi dpioma 

.... 490 

101 

161 

•7 

41 

31 

143 

•5 

High school diploina or QCO* 

773 

196 

216 

•9 

114 

45 

184 

•8 

Mere then high school dpiome 

1432 

766 

397 

•10 

218 

50 

330 

62 

Family Income* 

Leae Bun $20000 

793 

112 

421 

•10 

56 

22 

134 

38 

$20.000>$»4,9M 

601 

166 

210 

•8 

66 

41 

14$ 

35 

$3S.OOO-I64.M9 

620 

224 

114 

•5 

66 

32 

132 

24 

ss6.ooo-$74.g»g 

4S8 

190 

49 

•- 

66 

23 

82 

•48 

$75,000 or more 

717 

374 

37 

•2 

83 

•17 

173 

31 

Poverty slaius* 

Poor 

.... 616 

133 

350 

•10 

66 

24 

176 

49 

Near poor 

.... 662 

221 

240 

'8 

99 

43 

188 

53 

Not poor 

.... 1,606 

713 

233 

•8 

211 

66 

301 

75 

Home tenm atasis* 

Onned or boing bougM 

2,020 

636 

330 

•11 

236 

66 

415 

124 

Ronied 

1,174 

212 

471 

14 

130 

66 

237 

43 

Soma oeiar arrangement 

71 

•13 

31 

*- 

•9 

•1 

•10 

‘8 

Haellh awurane* coverage’* 

Prtraia 

1,746 

736 

360 

•6 

220 

62 

329 

44 

Madicald 

1,062 

163 

360 

17 

106 

40 

242 

104 

Ohar 

58 

24 

•12 

•1 

•10 

•6 

•6 

•- 

UiWisured 

362 

122 

76 

•2 

40 

29 

66 

27 

Place ol raaldance” 

Largo MSA 

940 

256 

271 

•5 

86 

34 

226 

63 

SnuH MSA 

1,628 

591 

387 

•13 

173 

67 

317 

60 

Not in MSA 

708 

220 

173 

•8 

118 

34 

122 

34 

Region 

Nonheesi 

575 

164 

144 

•8 

56 

24 

136 

22 

Mldnest 

740 

253 

186 

•5 

83 

38 

126 

SO 

South 

1259 

381 

357 

•8 

160 

46 

245 

62 

West 

702 

249 

146 

•5 

77 

26 

156 

42 


* EMntM hM • nMM (landMd wm ol grastM ten 30^ and ahoaid b« uMd wti caueoA btcauw t doM M neai ffe •landwet of wiiaa^ «r pwo—an 
> OuarUr mo. 

'a nudMT Candy conur lr «l ona cr cacra cMCran Mna oiSi hio parani* nCio wa maniad to ona anMhar and aw biotepe a l or adopciva paratW to al cMean In tw tandy. A andreawC tonOly 
oonaatt ol ona or mota tW dran Imne **> a an^ adUl (mala or CiiaSi. taiatod or unraCalad). An umamad b K A a gi o al or adspova lamiy coneali ol ona or mora cMdran Swtg «Mh lao parania nrlw 
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u nf l«l»d tecn»»wewr. AcohiOang iMnly conwi>»ctqn»fl» nioo<nKi»n WnpwMf b<itegK« w •deplw piw«< w»d «n twtiaiO*** «*w w^tctwbengiia cn» 

■MM M •xHndtd tartly MtMb of on* « mcM d^ldnn Mng Ma ■! Imm on* btctaqini or adopiM pwM M • miaMd aAA Aa ‘OMT* iMi% coraiM «f OM or mw» <Ma«n kvng «n 
lalaM w unraMad wM* nfv wa not twtegi ca l or adoplwi paranto. 

^Dab aM baiad on hotaaMU tmnum al a aampM ol Ba cMlan nenMObnerafttad pepuMen Pra%alanc* M ih* fiaMwtar ahown ui Vw aM* a oMatnaa hoM a quaatoA M aifcad. *Owana vw 
paM 6 iMndia. ha* |dW* namal many aomaa, cr dton aaama amhatfr f >a*pcnaa ca lagerta* ndudad *nel hua **QmaiiBwl Inia* 'ca rta rty tua.' * r a M aA* and Monl knoar.' crty 'eafUidy bua* 
raaai at* r apnaa n iail in IT** im n yn r rnw maa M i ailie ftiiiirail inffirTratinn nr TaWf nf cfrti tia<nnlarili llnlmniira nth r*i|iamri Tm Infianif anl tafUj itirati ari nrii mtliilaitin fa 
achann lat n it d 'MoNUran aoid*>17a*iphad many worn** orohan aaamtd aomadatdiatiMld mondia* laa* AppanAi I). 

*lnck)da*oM raeaanctthoam i« p a f bi<)f andcMdtan id> unlmoanpaianl'aadueattcn. Iam*y wc o ma. powwty aialub « roaNh Mmne*. Addkenaty. nuaiOaf* «rtNn aaltciad cfwacUnMka may 
M) add 10 Mali bacauM ol xnrAng. 

*Par*ona cl Hapane cr Ijlino oripn may ba ol any raea or ccmbawlon draco*. Sanlarty. BiacaMoory 'Nd Ihap ai a c or laM* rdlar* lo an paraon* «ho ai* nol d Maparae or LahMOrt(pv 
n^neaii d ne*. 1o bo eorma. Uia (aid uaa* thortac vaianna d Cia Mima dnan In Ih* Ubla For anmpta tia caMpery 'Not H^tanc or Lanno Mack or Amoan Amancan. and* laea* m lha Mlaf 
• lalanad lo a* "non Itapara c dock* n Ih* M. 

*n*l*t* lotwaducalon lavd d Vw patartwdtlh* htdiarlawaidaducaaon. ragardNa* d that pararM't ago. 

*QCO « Oanacal Educaaond Oavalapmani Ngh ached agiMlarKy Optoma 

'Mocmabcn on laniy mooma and povany aiabja « oplamad bom dta 8001-»07 Nanerd Haaflh Iraatvww Survay Impgiad Famdy heomdPoraond Eanvga Haa 

*6aaad on hardy moema and toad y ago uamg dia U.S. Caniw* Bwaai/a poaarly f«ad>oMa lor 0»a pradoua cd andd year ^oor' paraorr* aw dobnad aa batea lha poaaity daaatwid. 'Naarpoor* 
paraona haw mcoma* d IM% to laa* Bran 200% d »a poworty dwaahdd *tM poor' paraona hawa woornaa M arc 2l»% d Ih* pewady dwaahold d graaiar 

*Ba**dona quaaBonaiBt* FandyCora BW adtid ahoBiat Bia ■andy'a houaa or aparonanl w oamad or boing bougM. rotaoA d ocoupiad by aoma oBiar arr a ngunant (aaa Appanata H). 
'^laaadbeabon d haadh aiaurano* oovarag* ■ baaad on ohmra gl rydinuluaPyaidjdw cai aBonaa. Paraon* adh mow Bwn on* lypa d haalBi rauranea «ww a*«gnad lo It* fral vproprlala 
r adj n ry *i Bra laar ar diy Thacalagaty Unnaurarrirrdudaaparaona who hadrrocowtagaaarrwl aa Bwaa a«a> had only Indan H aa lH i Sarvca ecwaraga or had only a pnaala ptan M paid tor ona 
lypa d aanaoa auch a* a c w danW or dan td caw laaa Appandx H). 

“MSA la mabopot la n WMab i r al area 1 «bo MSA* haw a poputobon tua d I mfeenormow; twiH MSA* haw a poputobon auo d too* tian t mdion. *Ndln MSA'eonawlad paraonattd hragai 

a maoepeMan daaaied area. 

SOUIKC COO«CHS.NaiiorWHBrdhlta*rMaa8utv*y.aOb1-Me7. 
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Table SO. Percentages (with standard errors) of children aged 4«17 who had many worries or often seemed worried during the past 6 
months, by family structure arvd by selected ^aracteristics: United Stales. 2001-2007 


AlchMren 
aged 4-17 
whohM 


Runy worries 
orohsn 

seemed womsd 
nthepesi 


Unmetned 
Smgis bMogicai 


Seiecied charscierlsiics 6 monTis Nuelesr persnt or adoptive Giended CohsMIno Exiei>ded Other 


PeroenP (stendvd error) 


Total* 

S.9 (0.13) 

4.1 

<0.16) 

84 

<0.36) 

64 (1.13) 

7.3 (0.47) 

7.8 

(040) 

6.0 

(028) 

94 

(145) 

Male 

54 (0.17) 

4.1 

(OOt) 

90 

<04«) 

64 (1.59) 

72 (0.83) 

74 

(1.13) 

5.7 

(0.37) 

102 

(1.30) 

Fenwie 

5.9 (O.IS) 

40 

<002) 

7.9 

(446) 

‘42 (149) 

74 (0.67) 

8.0 

(1.12) 

64 

<0.42> 

9.4 

(147) 

Age 

4-17 years. 

50 (0.13) 

4.1 

<0.16) 

46 

(036) 

6.3 (1.13) 

74 <047) 

74 

(040) 

6.0 

(028) 

98 

(145) 

4-11 yeers 

SO (0.16) 

4.0 

<000) 

7.8 

(0.47) 

4.9 (127) 

6.6 (0.60) 

70 

(042) 

4.7 

(048) 

74 

(1.14) 

12-17 yeert 

64 (0.20) 

44 

<006) 

9.4 

(061) 

•6.7 (243) 

82 (0.67) 

8.7 

(147) 

70 

(0.39) 

114 

(1.80) 

HtiiMinlc orlgn and race* 

HNpMsc or Laono 

64 (OOS) 

4.5 

<042) 

8.1 

(0.72) 

•44 (1,32) 

7.6 (143) 

72 

(1.60) 

62 

(047) 

7,9 

(140) 

Maxican or Mexican American 

6.1 (043) 

4.6 

<0.39) 

84 

<1.01) 

•3.6 (142) 

8.1 (126) 

8.7 

(2 04) 

6.4 

(040) 

9,7 

(2.12) 

Not Hiapartc or latino 

64 (0.16) 

4.1 

<0.16) 

84 

(040) 

64 (V64) 

72 (0.63) 

7.7 

(0.91) 

60 

(0.33) 

104 

(126) 

yyiMe. stngla race 

6.1 (O.tS) 

4.1 

<0.19) 

146 

(056) 

74 (243) 

7.7 (0.58) 

84 

(1.16) 

6.5 

(0.44) 

124 

(240) 

BtacK or African Amarican. sngla raoa 

6.1 (041> 

34 

<041) 

66 

(060) 

•2.6 (124) 

44 (1.10) 

62 

(i.n) 

62 

(0.61) 

74 

(163) 

Fatenra aducaMon* 

Lesa than high achool diploma 

70 (046) 

6.1 

<0.61) 

90 

(043) 

‘6.6 (2.60) 

104 (2.11) 

8.7 

(141) 

64 

(0.63) 

•42 

(2.19) 

High achool diploma or QCO* 

60 (006) 

4.4 

<047) 

74 

(0.60) 

•4.7 (1.70) 

8.1 (0.96) 

7.1 

(1.17) 

6.4 

(0.63) 

•4.9 

(2-26) 

Mora than high school dpioma 

54 (0.16) 

44 

<0.19) 

84 

(049) 

•62 (1.75) 

6.6 (0.65) 

7.7 

<1.31) 

6.6 

(0.39) 

140 

(3.57) 

Famty ttcoma’ 

Laas than $20.000 

$4 (046) 

6.8 

<o.eo) 

04 

(044) 

‘84 (2.88) 

11.8 (1.98) 

82 

(1.43) 

8.6 

(0.86) 

104 

(148) 

$2O,O0O-S34.1KIO 

70 (043) 

54 

<0.62) 

84 

(049) 

*5.8 (2.68) 

9.4 (1.36) 

10.0 

<220) 

7.7 

(0.79) 

84 

(245) 

$3S.OOO-$S4.MO 

64 (009) 

44 

<0.40) 

7.1 

(047) 

•4.0 (223) 

8.9 (048) 

74 

<1.83) 

60 

(0.87) 

54 

(169) 

$66.ooi>-$74.ggg 

54 (044) 

40 

<0.40) 

8.4 

(1.60) 

•- 

6.4 (0.94) 

8.9 

(227) 

4.6 

(058) 

18.6 

(444) 

$75,000 Of mora 

44 (0.19) 

34 

<001 ) 

74 

(1-66) 

•4.6 (320) 

5.5 (0.73) 

•52 

(143) 

44 

(0.44) 

86 

(2-17) 

Povarty flatui* 

Poor 

$.4 (047) 

5.9 

<0.80) 

94 

(049) 

‘82 (3.06) 

11.0 (1.77) 

80 

(1.40) 

84 

(046) 

104 

(146) 

Naarpoor 

6.9 (040) 

54 

<0.46) 

84 

(0.62) 

‘44 (2.01) 

7.8 (1.04) 

8.7 

(147) 

64 

(0.58) 

9.6 

(246) 

Not poor 

44 (0.15) 

3.7 

<0.17) 

74 

(056) 

‘42 (1.86) 

64 (0.52) 

74 

(108) 

4.9 

(0.32) 

96 

(148) 

Horn# lanure atalus* 

Ownad or boStg bought 

SO (0 .16) 

3.9 

<0.17) 

8.8 

<046) 

*6.1 (1.74) 

6.7 (0.63) 

8.6 

(122) 

52 

(0.30) 

10.0 

(142) 

named 

7.6 (008) 

54 

<0.43) 

84 

<044) 

5.7 (144) 

8.6 (0.95) 

7.3 

(110) 

8.3 

(0.64) 

84 

(121) 

Some olher arrengemerti 

7.1 (1XH) 

•3.6 

<1.12) 

110 

(2.03) 


*9.4 (3.38) 

•34 

(2.41) 

•64 

(224) 

•17.7 

(11.79) 

Heath Ineumiwe cnmraga'* 

Privala 

4.9 (0.16) 

3.7 

<0.17) 

84 

(041) 

*3.3 (144) 

8.5 (0.53) 

7.0 

(1.14) 

5.1 

(042) 

76 

(247) 

Medicwd 

80 (042) 

8.1 

<0.S8) 

8.9 

(043) 

72 (1.99) 

9.8 (120) 

6.8 

(125) 

84 

(0.66) 

114 

(162) 

oeiar 

4.9 (0.76) 

4.4 

<103) 

•6.1 

(143) 

‘02 (924) 

•6.1 (221) 

•132 

(643) 

•2-9 

(154) 


■- 

Umnawed 

6.7 (042) 

5.5 

<0.S7) 

8.1 

(0.90) 

•3.7 (t.98) 

80 (1.56) 

114 

(2-30) 

6.1 

(0.74) 

94 

(142) 

Ptaoa of raeidance" 

Urge MSA 

64 (004) 

4.3 

<0.31) 

74 

(043) 

•3.0 (1.04) 

6.8 (046) 

6.6 

(1.16) 

8.6 

(0.61) 

102 

(226) 

SmalfASA 

5.5 (0.17) 

3.9 

<001 ) 

8.9 

(043) 

6.9 (1.72) 

6.7 (045) 

82 

(125) 

5.4 

(047) 

104 

(146) 

NotMMSA 

6.7 (043) 

4.6 

<0.37) 

9.0 

(087) 

•82 (3.67) 

OO (1X)8) 

74 

(1.72) 

70 

(0.77) 

84 

(143) 

Region 

Nonneast 

6.7 (040) 

34 

<04S) 

80 

(082) 

•8.7 (3.34) 

8.6 (148) 

8.7 

(204) 

6.3 

(0.76) 

8.5 

(211) 

Mdweal 

64 ^06) 

44 

<040) 

40 

(078) 

•3.9 (221) 

8 4 (040) 

8.4 

(1-88) 

54 

(067) 

134 

(3-26) 

Soudr 

60 (0.22) 

44 

<009) 

9.1 

(066) 

*6.1 (244) 

74 (0.78) 

70 

(1.17) 

66 

(0.48) 

74 

<1211 

west 

67 (0.28) 

44 

<04S) 

40 

(0.69) 

•34 (1.46) 

74 (1.02) 

7.0 

(148) 

$.4 

(045) 

11.1 

(2-34) 


‘ eantnal* Am s MeM eandsnl error ol peaMr Van 30% and sMuM be uMd rMit csueotr OeceuM H doee rwl ereel tie rle rdar dr or reweif or pteOaion 
• OueraiyMto. 

'a fluOaer Mrnsy conaaM or one or more «naMn swig wWi Nw pwerea «tio ere memed 10 one enoMt and ere Horopeel or adepwe peieiw 10 at ctaoen e tie (witiy. A mpaparenl ttraty 
eonoais or one or more <MMren trtro «ah s tvifSa eoa (mats or MinMe. rawiad or m reieieet. An wreawed w o wai ce i or sdoprwe tareey oBf u eai or one or more ci wee n sisro ei iwo pererea iwio 
are not rtwrned 10 one enortiat and ere taMogrcatoreaepaveperemalo at twMran nine larter A Btenaaotenriy eonatasoroneor moreonseen traiQmtia wotoocalor edaptfreperani wiaar> 
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iw«iMia M ippaw rt »n>frt»d l»ori»fic>i«*.A«c*iifBO iMwtif cb w U o< on* crmon «H<dr«w Mng <Wh 4 twieewi or aaapttx p<r>n> tod in uvetid •dal ofto tw ccfttbOog ■><> cn» 

■notiw AA*d»nd«dlwierMntMtioloiwarn)or«<Nie«nMn9iMek«ilMMon»baplo9eeorMo«lMp««M*nda(«iii»4*duliAA*oili<if*'(M)>l|roontMi»c(OA*o(B«M0)Mrant»ingMai 
mIM* 4 or um*IH*4 •M* aiw w« not biolegieal or •doftM p*r*(tt. 

*DoM w* bOMd on houioheld MtrMom o( • Mmpt* ol (w cMet nanrf,iwnolwa popiOtnon f>»n>neo ol tho boho««or mom m tm laM* w cMMnoO hem • quoihan SiM Mkod 'Duung «m 
pMl 4 montn. hM fmM* >«ino) mmv womm. or oAon ooooio •mvmtf' fl oopoBoo caMgetiM ndudod *no( hue.* *oo m »i m> » Huo.* 'oortorty Vuo.* *r«luood* ootf ^donl laioMr;' only ^oartoMy two* 
<awo am ro^oonM M no omi* AtvaowMgaabioadutprotMadMoinwMaontiaMotrMaraapandtnit Umnoo«w«mtaapaeilomaMha«iorandlB(n<y«lnKamoraneineMod«aw 
column imoM 'At cNtton agad who had many wemaa or cam o aamad wenlad t> Via paai d menVia* <aaa Appandn Q. 

VicMaa oVmt laeaa not ihoan iiBOiaiiy and chUdmn mh iwknown paraM'a aducaaon. lamdy meema. pemty aMua. cr haam tiawanea. 

'Paraona ol HMparao or Ulna ongn may M c( any race or oombmaaon al raoaa. Saniaily. tm oaMgary HupaMe or Lattno* ralara la aVparaona nhoaranoaol Mapame or lavno engirt 

lagaidaaa ol raoa. To ta ocneiaa. Via tad uaaa ahonar aaialana ol dm wrma ahoam In Via HUo. for anmpih Via cMogory “NM HMpania or Uano Mack or Ahvan AmaiMarv amgla raea’ Ml Via taPlaa 
• aalanad 10 aa *non40apanie team* m Via tad. 

*nalara la Via aOxaeofi lavd ol Via paran wIVi Via laaal ol adueaaoiv raganaaaa al VW pamriTi ago. 

*OEO d Oinaral Edueaheral OaaalBpitiant tagh aeiiool aeihalincy diplaina. 

’bdeiiiiaim on lamiy meema end pawany auata • cMaaiad ham Via 2001-9407 Havonal HaaMi miannaw Survey briMad Fandy biecniaimaraond Eammgi FVaa. 

* P aaad on landy aioema and hwily aao uamg Via U.8- Caoaua Buwau'a pevarty Vvaalielda ler Via ptadaua c da n dar year ^oor* paraona are daOnad aa bala* the pevarty tvaahcM ^iaar poor* 
paraona hava meomaa ol 100% 10 laaa Vmn 200% ol Via pOMiiy Oiraalioll tiol poor paiacna have meomaa Vml ara 200% ol Om pauarty nailiold or yaamt 
*Baaad on a quamon In Via f art d y Cora Vml aafead atiaViar Via laardy’a houaa cr apa r Ormni w owned or boaig bou(H ramad. or oee t plad by wma cViar arrmgamait <aaa iSeonda 
’^ Tl aai llc wiefioihaalViinouranoa em ra r agi dbaaadanaiOarareiiyoimuemVyaitclMiiva c mgenai ParaordmBima»aVianana%paeliiaa»h wauranoaaaiaaaaigradia ViaOiai i p prophad 
c a mgaryaiViaWatarcliy T>i# caaigery tJwiauiaf mdudaa paraora «iho had na oevaraga aa wal aa Vioaa who had oaly hidan lladWi Satviea couoraga er had only a prtrata plan mai paid let ana 
•ypa ol aarMa tueh aa aocMarM or danM care |aaa Appanmi H). 

"USA • mavepolim aWMVcal «a* LargaUSAahawaapepUWonaaa ol i neanor mom; amm MSAahtva apopuMon tuad laaa Own i adMert Hal m MSA* oemiaia d paraona not Vdng m 
a mohepolam daOaV cd area. 

SOURCC; CDCrNCHS. NaOervV imam Manww Survay. 2001 -2007. 
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Table 59. Frequencies of children aged 4-17 who generally exhibited a poor adention span or did itol usually see chores aixl homework 
through lo ihe end during the past 6 months, by family structure and by selected charaeteriaUcs: Uruted Stales. 2001-2007 



AicMdren 
aged 4-17 
whoganaraly 




FamSy etruclwe' 




SetecM charectertMcs 

atfibatd a 
pooreoanson 
span In 
Swpasi 
$ monOts 

Nudaw 

Smgks 

parani 

Unmamad 

btdogical 

oradopM 

eiandad 

Cohabang 

Exiandad 

OSiar 

Total* 

6242 

2,036 

1,433 

Numbar m Swusanda* 

60 604 

261 

1.315 

323 

Sex 

Male 

6933 

1223 

669 

35 

515 

173 

821 

197 

Fenwie 

2,309 

718 

563 

16 

280 

106 

494 

126 

AO# 

4-17 ysM 

6242 

2.096 

1.433 

50 

004 

261 

1415 

323 

4-11 years 

3.313 

1241 

796 

36 

414 

156 

616 

151 

12^17 yews 

2.926 

766 

636 

16 

390 

125 

707 

172 

HOpanic ortoM and race* 

HNparac or uano 

1.099 

315 

222 

17 

104 

43 

267 

71 

Mejocan or Mexican Amancan 

713 

230 

130 

•It 

76 

26 

183 

56 

Not Hiapenic or laHno 

5202 

1.721 

1211 

34 

690 

238 

1.048 

252 

WMe, single race 

3$12 

1.460 

664 

2$ 

570 

173 

720 

141 

Seek or AMcan American. Mngle race 

1,061 

136 

436 

•6 

66 

46 

261 

86 

ParenTo education* 

Lees then Mgh school diptoma 

612 

169 

262 

•6 

60 

57 

237 

•0 

High achod diptoma or QCO* 

1,636 

438 

410 

25 

236 

102 

307 

31 

More Stan high school diploma 

3480 

1.424 

677 

17 

493 

122 

666 

90 

Famiy meomo' 

Less Sian $20,000 

i.sre 

166 

739 

•10 

92 

66 

210 

61 

$20.ooo-S34.9ge 

1267 

291 

378 

13 

156 

76 

266 

73 

Sd6.000-$S4.MO 

1256 

433 

200 

14 

201 

57 

261 

70 

$66,000-474.900 

009 

367 

62 

•7 

172 

37 

103 

62 

$75,000 or more 

1,444 

739 

54 

•6 

182 

41 

364 

67 

Poverty alalus* 

Poor 

1,403 

216 

628 

•11 

112 

70 

286 

60 

Neerpoor 

1,613 

379 

427 

19 

223 

66 

366 

116 

Not poor 

3225 

1.439 

377 

20 

460 

127 

666 

126 

Horse tenure italus* 

Owned or bemg bought 

3907 

1,610 

SOI 

19 

566 

112 

672 

238 

Rented 

2,187 

390 

696 

30 

224 

162 

411 

75 

Some olhw arrangemenl 

126 

24 

36 

•t 

23 

•7 

20 

•6 

Heath hwnina ooveraga*^ 

PrtvaM 

3364 

1,469 

620 

19 

502 

94 

671 

80 

Madicwd 

2,101 

331 

747 

23 

216 

131 

466 

180 

Otfiar 

133 

52 

26 

•- 

17 

•9 

25 

•3 

Unmaind 

629 

179 

139 

•9 

68 

46 

146 

42 

naca o( raaManea" 

Larga MSA 

1.603 

441 

561 

1$ 

166 

100 

397 

103 

SmdlM&A 

3067 

1.147 

609 

26 

362 

120 

667 

133 

NothMSA 

1,362 

446 

262 

•7 

237 

61 

261 

86 

RagMn 

Normeaet 

1,004 

34$ 

233 

14 

88 

36 

266 

34 

tiAmresi 

1237 

614 

360 

•12 

210 

73 

277 

91 

South 

2,459 

761 

566 

•10 

362 

117 

406 

128 

waei 

1241 

416 

264 

14 

144 

66 

267 

70 

‘ EaMNi* hM 0 rouwm aianawo arm oi graaiw Swn 30% and atMO ea 

1 

f 

! 

■CHaeidor 

enctaealtna 

fkMUwaaarn 

Mueeay or ptacUMn 





•Ouwrtrrwo 

*Anud>it WnUy ee niiiwotwcf wor»cH*dwn>wx>'i»W>Wopw>n<iWiew»ww»eaiecn»ir«ctiw wWweBBieO M lw ■BopSii (wr w w le W jeawotnw Wwly * wipi prwMtOTiy 
eontwi O are o» tweo aeawi emg « t»<0» HX yum or urwu*. nwi a or gnwWi q. ** wnwtf BWepMi or Watew tmf CBreitS O cr wom ttmam nwg — nw pwat w 

ir»noifMntMi»cM«naei«M«*MiogicMerMeeiMpi«*niii»«ecMeMnr«iMMy. ammm tMr<on«M*«(OMertaowctadwo tiing"*i*BW99e«orMaper*cw«nitndw 
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umWtd » »pp«»ni atw — inwnatf fc«n»«ne<h»- AeeNt<hQl«ii*> en n a itt ct on* y inc*t tfajwn Iwnq i*i % bekige d or ■ dcptw* ft «nC an unwliiid uM «he <— ccfaWing «*> on» 
■MMt Kiartia iMay wrwiw «l on* or aw* ita** n tMng wMi M i*Ml erm n ol o gMil or adopM pMM and ■ ritMad idM. An *otMr* tMMy ooraMti ol on* or moi* cWdiori Iwiq iMt 
r*l*iia o» unt»l»iid «du>» i«no w* not batojiMt « *dop»«* oa ro iw 

^Dm an baaad on houa«t i old r**rv>* a> d a MMpI* d Itia e*A*a ncwn < iaa B nalB *d poauUerv f* t*id*nci d ti* b*n*i4or thoan n ta* MM* • oWa r ad from a qua wan M awad. ’Owng li* 
pan • meaWa. haa naan) had a good Manoon tptn. aaaa cheraa or h oannew areagp to tn andr n*nwia* caiagonaa aidudad *<nd *ia*k* •aaaniihat aua.* 'eanaaay M.* *i*lu*ad.* and 
‘dam fenon:' odp *«*' aaaaa aw mpniinm rt ti* tatW. A tnonlid^atla addi prwridad aitewalcn on baMT d «hM nip°nd»*- OrAnenn* «dt wapact le ttaa bahador aad laailir atudsw 
aw not wcAidad tn tn ooham laPaiad ’M dddaan agad 4-i7 nho gananPy aWWaad a poor aaanaon apan n tn paat • moatn* (aaa Appandn I). 

Vduda* oihar racaa not ahoan i ipa w Mb and c h ddran ndt tiranoan pawnTa iducaion. tantir awowa. powai^ tMua. or haadi antnnoa. AdWonaly . ntanbaaa adw aatocaad dwaelanaae* rna|i 
noi add ID mala baeauaa d rowdaig 

*P*wona d Hapane or Latao ongw map ba d anjr woa or contannan d weaa. SanMir. tn oatagery *fM Mapane or Ldtn* ratit* 10 at paraena ahe aw nd d Mapanc « Ladno Orton. 
lagaidWaa ol raea. To b* oenaaa, tn tan uao* Wortat vatanm d tn tarnn aftwann tntabia. For awwpio. tn ewagory TtetiOapapworLdtiobtidior aWean Aimntarx aWgla raoa* In tn Mdaa 
la talar w a w aa ‘no n Wapa Wc bWef In tn lan 

* n alati lo tn aduca a on lawal d tn parani aati tn Mdnr lawl d adiifaton. ragardaa* d M pawnf a aga 
*QC0 ia Oanawl ^ueaaoml Pawatepmad lagp adnol aqiawianer dtiww 

'bdoamaton on taiaty moonn and powrtp awu* n e Wa na d bow tn 200i>i007 Nwond Hoath Marviav Sunty brgMiaii f arrdy bioormdarooml Eartwga Flao. 

%a**d on iBinty anoma and laaily atta Ba*d ^ U 4 Canaua Bnaau'a powrtp tiaahdda tor tn pwtiowa calandar yoar Vear* pawc m aw dadm d aa batoa tn powny tvaaacM. *Tlaar poor* 
paraeaa haw neoana d tOQ% to laaa taw 800% ol tn powrty taa W eld tM poor* powarn tnw tnowa* 0nl iw 800% dtn pawrtptaoahoid or doaiar. 

^aaod on a dwaten In m* fowty Cow tw aahad ahotnr W* toadlira tnuo* or apartnard n twnd or baaig beusN. wniod. or oecaptod by oem* etnr anangaamw (10* Appondx HK 
**C1aaadpaton d haalti anurano* oowanga la baaad on a hnt a teh i f d irmuaty anhiaw eaaagonai. P naon* adi anw tan ona typa d haalti inauranoa ■*** aatgmd to tn M appnpnaw 
r atog oi y in tha hiarar di y Thaotfagory ’Vawawwd WOtod** paraon* aho had no cowrag* a* a* tnaa nho had only totan HMtoi Samoa oovaraga or had enly a prrww pton that pwd tor ona 
bP* d aatvioa auW aa aeodaraa or dardai caw (aa* nppanda ■). 

"MSA la watopodian watadcd awa- larga M8A* haw a p i p ttotan at* d i rnWen or wew. wnt MSAa htw a pcpdatcn ana d toaa tnn i tdtoa %lai to MSA* conaiato d paraana net inwg « 
MUnCC: C0C4O4S. Nawnl Haath taamair Sdwy 2001-8007 
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Table 60. Parcenlages (with standard errors) of children aged 4-17 who generally exhibited a poor attention span or did not usuaily see 
chores and homework through to the erkd durir»g the pest 6 months, by famity structure arwi selected characteristics: United Slates, 
2001-2007 


All children 
aped 4-17 
««ho generally 
exhMad a 


pooratierWon 

•pen W Unmarried 


Selacled charsclerMIca 

ihepesi 

SmonPia 

Nuclaer 

Stngle 

parent 

biological 

eradoptn 

Blendad 

Cohabiting 

Eidandad 

Olhar 

Total* 

11.2 

(0.17) 

7.9 

(021) 

14.7 

(0.42) 

Percent* (standard atror) 
10.6 (1.S4) 15.6 (0.63) 

180 

(1.10) 

11.9 

(0.38) 

182 (122) 

Male 

13.0 

(0.28) 

10.0 

(0.32) 

181 

(0.65) 

135 (2.34) 

19.6 (O.M) 

188 

(1.57) 

146 

(066) 

216 (1.74) 

Penwie 

85 

(0.21) 

87 

(025) 

114 

(0.55) 

7.1 (1.76) 

11.4 (0.79) 

139 

(1-60) 

9.3 

(061) 

146 (1.77) 

Age 

4-17 years. 

11.2 

(0.17) 

7.9 

(021) 

14.7 

(0.42) 

10.6 (1.54) 

15.6 (0.63) 

180 

(1.10) 

11.9 

(0.38) 

18.0 (122) 

4-11 years 

10.8 

(0.22) 

7.0 

(026) 

14.8 

(0.58) 

0.7 (1.60) 

146 (068) 

14.1 

(1.30) 

11.3 

(0.86) 

16.6 (I.B6) 

12-17 yean 

121 

(0.27) 

84 

(0.35) 

14.5 

(0.61) 

136 (378) 

16.5 (0.96) 

192 

(1.90) 

12.4 

(021) 

106 (1.95) 

HMpeiSc origin and race* 

HMpenic or Latino 

10.3 

(0.33) 

7.9 

(0.40) 

134 

(0.95) 

10.0 (2.60) 

13.5 (1.46) 

139 

(317) 

9.5 

(0.53) 

166 (268) 

Mexican or Mexican Amarieen 

104 

(0.42) 

8.0 

(0.64) 

142 

(1.37) 

102 (2.01) 

14.7 (1.91) 

137 

(360) 

96 

(0.66) 

20.8 (313) 

Nor HMpenic oi LaUno 

11.4 

(0.20) 

7.9 

(024) 

180 

(0.48) 

10.5 (1.80) 

15.9 (0.71) 

184 

(124) 

126 

(0.47) 

17.7 (162) 

VMWe. aMgla race 

11.3 

(823) 

81 

(020) 

183 

(0.07) 

12.4 (2.63) 

16.7 (062) 

183 

(1.52) 

132 

(0.50) 

192 (228) 

Black or African Amarieen. eenpa race 

13.1 

(0.40) 

8.0 

(022) 

142 

(0.75) 

•7.7 (2.82) 

12.4 (1.54) 

187 

(352) 

142 

(1.06) 

137 (2.12) 

ParenTa education* 

Lass than Ngh aciwol dkkoma 

11.0 

(0.45) 

84 

(0.70) 

180 

(1.02) 

•7.6 (2.45) 

17.5 (2.40) 

102 

(333) 

11.3 

(0.73) 

•7.1 (2.78) 

High achocri diploma or OEO* 

13.1 

(0.30) 

9.8 

(851) 

14.9 

(880) 

14.0 (2.83) 

166 (124) 

181 

(1.92) 

13.9 

(0.77) 

192 (4.92) 

More then high achool dpiome 

10.1 

(0.21) 

74 

(02S) 

142 

(0.03) 

9.2 (2.26) 

14.9 (060) 

180 

(1««) 

112 

(062) 

24.0 (369) 

Famty mooma* 

Laaa then «20.000 

14.0 

(0.45) 

9.7 

(022) 

16.0 

(0.04) 

•84 (2.93) 

19.4 (269) 

192 

(367) 

14.1 

(1.00) 

17.3 (264) 

S20.000-624.OW 

13.2 

(0.45) 

92 

(0.70) 

14.3 

(0.65) 

183 (2.96) 

17.5 (1.60) 

189 

(390) 

142 

(108) 

17.7 (223) 

$3S.ooo-$&4.gge 

11.7 

v>.m 

9.3 

(0.66) 

124 

(1.02) 

11.5 (314) 

156 (1.31) 

135 

(1.97) 

12.7 

(0.98) 

16.9 (261) 

S66.000-S74.We 

10.7 

(0.46) 

e.s 

(023) 

187 

(1.83) 

•136 (894) 

176 (1.51) 

14.5 

(398) 

10.0 

(0.99) 

20.1 (4.54) 

S7&,000 or more 

81 

(0.27) 

6.5 

(020) 

112 

(2.01) 

•112 (427) 

12.1 (1.00) 

130 

(343) 

9.8 

(061) 

186 (326) 

Poverty atatua* 

Poor 

14.5 

(0.48) 

9.0 

(026) 

187 

(874) 

•9.7 (329) 

185 (222) 

17.7 

(304) 

137 

(1.08) 

176 (2.44) 

Naerpoor 

182 

(0.41) 

9.1 

(0.00) 

181 

(0.86) 

11.2 (2.82) 

17.5 (1.46) 

17.1 

(356) 

13.3 

(0.83) 

206 (266) 

Not poor 

9.5 

(0.20) 

74 

(024) 

120 

(0.70) 

188 (2.27) 

146 (0.76) 

14.5 

(1.66) 

10.8 

(067) 

162 (163) 

Homa tanure alatua* 

Ovmad or being bou^ 

10.1 

(0.19) 

7.0 

(023) 

131 

(0.00) 

86 (2.00) 

15.7 (0.76) 

14.5 

(1.51) 

11.0 

(0.44) 

19.1 (164) 

Ranted 

14.0 

(0.33) 

9.8 

(0.50) 

189 

(850) 

12.1 (2.17) 

14.9 (1.15) 

17.3 

(1.01) 

14.4 

(0.80) 

152 (226) 

Soma other arrengemanl 

12.8 

(1.32) 

84 

(124) 

130 

(347) 

•10.6 (7.73) 

252 (5.33) 

•180 

(880) 

10.8 

(3.») 

‘189 (724) 

HeaBi inaurence conrega'* 

Pflvaie 

9.5 

(0.20) 

74 

(024) 

121 

(0.00) 

10.0 (2.30) 

146 (0.76) 

138 

(1-68) 

10.4 

(068) 

152 (220) 

Madtewd 

180 

(0.40) 

II.O 

(0.72) 

174 

(0.70) 

9.9 (2.19) 

10.9 (1.49) 

180 

(1.63) 

10.0 

(0.88) 

212 (164) 

Other 

11.2 

(1.05) 

9.7 

(1.66) 

127 

(2.34) 

•- 

10.5 (348) 

•212 

(729) 

132 

(2.84) 

•82 (423) 

Uninaured 

11.1 

(0.80) 

80 

(0.72) 

14.7 

(1.37) 

•134 (4.50) 

13.7 (2.06) 

183 

(304) 

106 

(063) 

131 (228) 

Place ol reaidance" 

Larga MSA 

11.0 

(0.32) 

7.5 

(041) 

184 

(0.72) 

9.2 (2.26) 

146 (1.19) 

196 

(322) 

11.5 

(0.06) 

137 (227) 

Small MSA 

10.4 

(0.23) 

7.6 

(029) 

14.0 

(0.64) 

131 (2.56) 

14.7 (890) 

14.6 

(l.«6) 

116 

(0.51) 

172 (1.74) 

Not m MSA 

12.8 

(0.40) 

92 

(0.49) 

181 

(890) 

•7.3 (304) 

186 (1.34) 

14.0 

(308) 

14.3 

(1.13) 

216 (2.51) 

Region 

Northeaat 

10.0 

(0.40) 

7.1 

(0.48) 

132 

(0.93) 

182 (4.31) 

136 (1.00) 

133 

(364) 

116 

(0.96) 

13.3 (2.74) 

Mdweat 

11.7 

(838) 

81 

(0.44) 

180 

(0.95) 

•10.1 (3.17) 

102 (1.41) 

180 

(322) 

126 

(0.80) 

262 (366) 

Souih 

122 

(0.28) 

8.6 

(027) 

180 

(0.68) 

•80 (2.41) 

187 (1.00) 

176 

(1.50) 

132 

(0.66) 

162 (167) 

weal 

10.1 

(0.33) 

72 

(0.43) 

14.2 

(0.61) 

180 (2.72) 

13 9 (1.16) 

181 

(229) 

10.1 

(066) 

186 (266) 


' CMiw* t<a» a taMwe MinaiKi ai*o> el gMiM tian }0% ane ineMO be uMd «•) caueon Mceuie a eoM iwi MM t» itawtro* el Mieary et precMav 
- Ouweiy rate. 

UaMdaar ranay cewiaa eleiM«wwwaM»anMro weiiiwparataaaheaieinariiaeieeiiaanotiarawqateMoiogeMoraOapewapaianiaiaaiciiiarariittaMMiBey AW^la-paiaaiiMiei 
c eoiM U el ena Cl mere cna e en biMe — ) a laiga aaui (awa ena m iai. tMatadei i » raii»e).antaanaiTiaaBieioiecaief aaepeia iMuiy e e n iim clenaet cBc«acftaarana>ir>g»iat»aiopaiaMa wne 
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w net wmtd lo «n» mahm ■nd — halcg M i et •dep»v» pww ili tM cW»<n >> S»» Iwiey. A Ww»tf>e twey c oniel i pi cn> or mow deswn l«^ wlh > twle^ ci t ct »dcp>v» p iwnl «nd in 
maliMd MiOP*'*"' ** *n*r>M i» on* anotiiw. A commas iurtif eonmm ol on* or mor* cMdran Mre «*i a tiologi e *l or adopM pwant and an unrMaud aAA w*o »* ooMMne «Mh on* 

artoSNC An n at n didiiwly oon» «t * ol*i>* orwot* tf saw w KrnQotSi a>l**tion*Woloee*r or adopow* pironi and a nrol ofl adUl An ‘oSiat* Iwidy ootmM* d on* or rno>* (MOr*n Inoie 
t*la i id or ur tf « la l*d *d>i»» rdw ar» not d d ej cd or adopO** p*t»tw 

*Dala aw t M»d on h ouiohoia w»ry** «» o> a i * w pl> o< H»* oWan no w niBaaw n at w d popdaBon P rai ^n c* ol ««a b*h*iitot *l>on wihB MM* eoMafodSom a qi wn n d<al aifcad. •Qwwj »* 
PMi S moMtM. ha* {cNtf* M*I*1 tad a pood amrOon tpon. **** «har** or l »o*»wio« t »m|pt to Sa andT n*oiwn** caiagerat ndudad IM bm* ‘tflaan t ai bu*.' 'ewtiMy b«*.' taMad.' «nd 
‘domhnoa;' ont|r*notbu**«a*a****i*pr*** r a»d»t»>» idd*. A tno a U dpiaba aOUb ptowdtd ater a abon on p*hiS o* <nSd r oi pondtia. U*fcnoan* «rdt mpaci M Uw boiatior and lMbl|r •bucM* 
tr* not indudad bi *a oohnm libdad ’M dtldan aptd *-17 ah* ganaraly *tfiM*d a poor ananbon apan m da p*M S merM* <•** Appanda 1^ 

*lnclud** odar laoa* noi aliown iiparaMli and cM**n ladoicMtn pananr* aduonaon. lamdy atoena. povany Maaj*. or haaSh *a<Mrw*. 

*P*caonaoi Haparaor laimongaimairbaolartrraeaor eonemiienorroe**. Saw dar i y . da catagoiy 'Noi Hapana or laancT raaara to as paiaora nftoara noi d tb^an o or ladno ortj»n. 
logaidat* ol rao*. Tobaoonoaa, da wa uaa* aHrtar vartara of ta lanna ihown n da MM*. For anmp**. da catagoiy ‘Not Hapane or Labia Modi or AlaanAnanoan. tbigM raca* bi da taCtt* 
a laiairad m a* 'lan-HapanK biaefr’ bi da an 

* n alaa a da aducatan l**tl d da paiani Mdi da MglMr laval ol aducabon. lagarJa w ol dal paiard* ago 
*QCO a Oanaral COueaienal Ctawatopmani Mgh actad aquralanqr dcdeaio 

’bdomtaon on tamby aaona and povany ttama m oMaiad bon da tOOi-2007 ttaaone llaafdi iMaivaa Sunny Impmad Famty tnoonaeaioooal Eamng* Ft**. 

■Baaad on lamiy noon* and lamy tu* uaing da U.8 Caiau* Baaau^ pdvaity dvaalKid* Iw da piaaou* calandar yaar Toor* partcn* or* daibad a* baMa da powty dwaatiold Tfaai poor* 
poraoao lava taoaaa of tOW a laaa than 200% ol ta pcwany dao ab old. Hot poor* pa*aena lava meoaaa dal oi* 200V ol da poverty dawheld or groatir 
^aood on a «aoMn M da FanSy Cora tai aabad atadar da Mna/* heuao or opaibiam a oarad or baba bovtM. laiNad. at oecupad by aemo odar onanoaaara <aaa Apponex H). 
** Ct aai d i ca bon of haaldi wauranoaocwaiaea abaaad on a b i ar efiyol iwduadyaMCluwvaoa la doiaa, Paiaena adinaradanonaiypacftaaldi mauianoaaaia aaepiad a da biai appropnaa 
c aapoiy m da hw ia c n y Tia oaiisBiy 'UNnaui*^ wtduda* paraona aha lad no oovaiaga « aat a* dioaa aria lad only a don Haaa> Samoa oovor a d* w bad only a pnvaa pba dal pad lor ona 
i)p* of oamoa oueb a* aeodora or dardaf caa (*a* Appanda ■). 

"MSAanaiiopod ia n ttabadtaiaiaa-UrdaMSAalavaapopul db enaaaot 1 rndlonotrnea;aabM3Aabaiv*a p ooii<a*en a«aalta*adan t w*0A HoibiMSAf ooBtiiai ofpaaonanatbiaaa 
SOUnCC: COONCtfS. NMoal HaaMi baamaa Swvay. 2001-2007 
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Table 61. Frequei>cies of children aged 4-17 who certainly got aloi>g bener with adults than children during the past 6 months, by family 
structure and by selected characteristics: United States, 2001-2007 



Alchdden 
aged 4-17 
whooenamv 
got along 
batter Witt 
aduBsthan 
chHttenin 
the pad 

6 monihe 




Famiy ainjclure' 




Selecied cheracisnettcs 

Nuctser 

Sngle 

parent 

Unrrtarrled 
bwlogicel 
or edoptive 

BIwided 

CohabAng 

Exiended 

Other 

Total* 

6264 

2,327 

1,339 

Number in PioueendB* 

54 635 

2ig 

1,419 

271 

Sex 

Male 

921S 

1226 

650 

29 

349 

98 

722 

144 

Fenwie 

3.040 

1,102 

689 

26 

286 

122 

807 

127 

Aes 

4-17 yean 

6264 

2227 

1,330 

54 

635 

210 

1.419 

271 

4-11 years 

3,061 

1296 

664 

39 

202 

123 

649 

lie 

12-17 years 

. ... 3,183 

1.031 

678 

18 

343 

06 

870 

152 

Hispanic origin and race* 

HepaiSc or LaOno 

1400 

S04 

286 

18 

108 

44 

376 

73 

Majbean or MsKican Amanean 

063 

376 

160 

12 

62 

20 

257 

68 

Not Htspenc or USno 

4S56 

1.822 

1,054 

36 

527 

174 

1.044 

198 

Wlsta. shipe race 

3,167 

1,364 

S04 

21 

415 

116 

643 

103 

Blaek or Akfcan Amanearv ttngla mee 

1,171 

206 

471 

9 

87 

44 

281 

78 

ParenTs education* 

Lees Oian high school dipiome 

1;061 

260 

344 

17 

56 

81 

302 

•19 

High school diploma or GEO* 

1607 

513 

374 

15 

109 

80 

397 

•20 

More Stan high school dpioma 

3,306 

1,640 

643 

22 

371 

77 

680 

56 

FamCy income' 

Less than S20,000 

1461 

266 

m 

18 

70 

53 

263 

S6 

S20.ooo-$34.oee 

12S2 

361 

326 

18 

130 

61 

283 

77 

S36.000-S64.9M 

1217 

513 

184 

•11 

150 

47 

282 

51 

S66.000-674.MO 

673 

410 

54 

•7 

118 

28 

222 

38 

676,000 or more 

1441 

787 

40 

•5 

168 

22 

360 

SO 

Poverty Maiiit* 

Poor 

1546 

287 


16 

07 

65 

348 

84 

Nserpoor 

14M 

456 

368 

18 

140 

62 

370 

79 

Not poor 

3219 

1.585 

321 

23 

308 

02 

602 

108 

Home tanwe stems* 

Owned or being bovgnt 

3562 

1.784 

424 

24 

421 

86 

066 

168 

Ranled 

2247 

468 

877 

29 

202 

125 

430 

88 

Some other anangemonl 

136 

46 

38 

•1 

•11 

•7 

•20 

•15 

Haaih irwnnoe coverage'* 

Private 

3267 

1,678 

466 

17 

417 

84 

737 

72 

Msdlcsid 

1221 

398 

694 

25 

133 

04 

440 

137 

Other 

143 

62 

23 

•1 

15 

•5 

28 

•7 

Umnsurod 

604 

287 

151 

•11 

80 

34 

198 

56 

Place of reeldsnee" 

Large MSA . . 

2,012 

503 

582 

19 

146 

60 

512 

too 

SmalMSA 

3,034 

1270 

531 

24 

319 

100 

875 

115 

NotnMSA 

1218 

464 

226 

•11 

169 

58 

233 

56 

Region 

Noriheasi 

1,113 

383 

263 

•11 

100 

40 

280 

36 

hScKvest . 

1,101 

444 

282 

•g 

118 

40 

281 

38 

SOUBi 

2.602 

966 

551 

17 

313 

97 

S30 

118 

West 

1258 

633 

243 

17 

105 

41 

330 

70 


01 gtMiir ten Ml moiai (M IBM *■) ' 
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— not — rmd lo cn> ■no>»r «»'d m* bn k^ cM a> ■dcg O w pinna to # c*a<»n in t« Isiiair AHnditf fimfircenaatocl «n«orm>* tfiMw tKngvMi ■ ftiplog M l or a deptw p w nl nd an 

•fl0*i«r. An >]t mi dx} eo n ii m d en> «r «no»» cwanw ><i>«g <■»> tt Iwi on> bdogciJ » >dep»w< ptrx* ard • f»>M*d aM. An oexMKcf qm «•■««• (MMn MnowiOi 

cf xX* »tio a* nw b wfc g w l w adoptwK ptnna. 

*DM v* bsMd on Haul ahold w»»<— » «d ■ imipli ol tw cnMi nnorwhdifraATiil papukBoh FwiioIoto al 9m tihoner Mam m ta M* a oMnod boai • qiMhon M ■*•0. *1)umo Oio 
pM « mendo. M |chitf • «•«•) qm Ang MM «» o«Ji» twh «•« edw |cM*an asM A-ti>og*i i3-i7Tr r nwonad imboHii Mludad *noi M.* ‘ W wM Wio.’ ‘cMtMr Via.' “MioMa* 
aid *«ion1 knoK* only 'coiMnir injo' cont wo ••pfooaMM n tw HM. A NnoodiaoiMli odi* p<o<ndM idonMwri on boM cdohM tMpondonit. UrAnowN m(i fotpoet lo Bw boh ow of and 
MMy anciura aro not weMM M 9m eolmn MaM *AI ohMte asad 4-i7 0110 oatwaily get atong MM «dh aM Van chAkan n ■» paa • anneia' |aoa ApganM IK 

iM add IP tecala bacauaa a tounddo 

*Pafacna a H apawe « UBno ewyi may to a any rtea o» c o ff Madcn a faoao giodarty, Bm catagoty ItH Hapanc « Laino* laMa a» all paaaena who ata not a I iapani B ct Laaao on^ 
lagaflBaaaanM. IS boeeneaa, Bm MB uaaaMonai WManaaBiaMra alman MBisaMa Fof aaagia, B» eaagety llapanic a LataobMIi aAlnEanAinanean, aaitfa nM'aataiaMaa 
9 raliwad isaa •Won H apani c Madr w B* mb 

'RaMa Is Bw adueaBon la«al ol B« paiani ««« da iiqhat Mai al aducaaov tagaUiaa ad Biai pawnfa aga 
*QCD la Qanaral Sdueadonal O atadepmani *1^ aehoel aqMalan c y dgMnai 

'irdet w adohoolandrIncginaand pSMty ataijaaaMinadMnBiaaooi-acPT M M c oalHaa M InMtMa Sanay MpiMd Fawdy IncewaiPataonal tananga Waa. 

*0taad on lainBy Monia and (tmly aaa iwng Bw U8. CanoM Biaaau'a poaatty Baatholdi lor da praaaaa etdandar yaar. Toot* pataona aaa daB n ad aa balo* Bta poati y taaahoia *flaar poor* 
paraona ha«a •oomaa et 100% W laaa Bmi 900% «d da pewawy BwaMcO) *>101 peer* peraen a have I n eeaiea dal are 900% td da p ewaity Bveahaid or graaM 
*BBaaden agtaaaonMBie FanlyCora dal adwd adaOiai daMnB|<a taoas or apaMnatda aamader bangbei^t. raMaoL at aeo m ila d Qy aoma otiar airangartM |aaa Appanda HK 
* ^n aaiill fai i e iielhaalBiinaiAaneee tM at a ga iao at adenaNataaciiyel wua.dly ■cAM n a t attB ern i. fMa enaaddmeaadanenaiyoaemeaMdaMrafieaaiats aaiigaid toB»altit .iwrtptiiia 
catagoiv In tie hiaanidiy The eaMgcrylAinawad* twkidaa paraona aiho had no os«ataga aa sal aa twaa had ordy lisdan Haadh Sar^noa oosaraga or had only a prarala plan Biai pari tor ona 

hpa al aanrtoo auoh oa aeodwaa or daraai cars (aaa Appanda HK 

"MSA ■ maMpoMan adOatcai arad Utga MSita hsva a ptvuwicti aoa cl 1 addett or aien: arnaB MSAa ha«a a popuMon ■» at laaa tun 1 wddait '9tMa«USA*oonaiadal panonane* Kangw 
a maMpeWan aiaaiaeat arad 

SOURCE COONCHSv NaioM HaaM Marriaw Sunoy 9001-9007. 
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Table 62. Percentages (vrilh standard errors) o( children aged 4*17 who certainly got along better wrilh adults than children during the past 
6 months, by family structure and by selected charactertslics: United Stales. 2001-2007 


AllchSdren 
aged 4-17 

who cenaMy Fwidy «uc»ure’ 

go! along 

beOar witf) 


children In Unmarned 

Ihepast Single biological 

Selacted characterielica 6 monlhs Nuciaar parem or adopts Blended Cohabiting Edandad Otter 


Total* 11.3 (a 18) 9-1 <024) 

Sex 

Male tt.3 (a24) 0.3 (021) 

FemMe 11.3 (a25) 8.0 (0.33) 

Age 

4-17 years. 11.3 (0.18) 9.1 (024) 

4-11 yeeis 9.8 (022) 8.0 (028) 

12-17 years 132 (0.2W 11.0 (0.41) 

Hwpanlc origin and race* 

Hispanic or Latino 

Mexican or Mexican American 

Net Hispanic or Utino 

White, single race 

Black or AMcan American, single race . . 

Parent’s education* 

Lass than Mgh school diptora t&8 (aS4) 13.0(0.86) 

High sctrool diptoma or GEO* . 129 (0.38) I1.S (0.61) 

More th«t high school dtrioms 9.6 (021) 8.1 (02S) 

Famfly meome* 

Lees than $20.000 182 (OSO) 13.4 (0.97) 

$20.000-834.999 133 (043) 11.5 (0.74) 

835.000-S&4.909 11.4 (0.40) 11.0 (0.82) 

858000-874.999 184 (842) 9.1 (0.53) 

878000 or mors 81 (0 29 89 (0.30) 

Poverty status* 

Poor 181 (862) 12-8 (0.95) 

Near poor 123(839) 11.0 (0.68) 

Not poor 9-8 (820) 82 (025) 

Homo lanura status* 

Oenad or baing bought 180 (020) 8.4 (025) 

Hantad 14.4 ».3S) 12.3 (0.83) 

Soma oOwr arrangamani 139 (1.40) 12.6 (223) 

Health mauranca eovaraga'* 

Pftmta 85 (820) 7.9 (024) 

Medcald 14.7(840) 132 (0.80) 

Othar 121(1.11) 11.6(120) 

UiWMirad 14.3 (0.60) 12.9 (0.94) 

Piece ol residartca'' 

Large MSA 130 (835) 102 (0.51) 

SmU MSA 10.3 (824) 8.6 (029) 

Not in MSA 11.6 (843) 9.7 (0.80) 

Region 

Nonhaesi 11.1 (0-39) 7.9 (0.47) 

Mktwest 81 (835) 7.0 (0.40) 

South 129(832) 11.0 (0.47) 

Wesi 112 (830) 9.5 (0.49) 


138 

(0.44) 

Percent^ (Standard arrei) 

11.4 (1.61) 134 (020) 

125 (0.96) 

132 

(840) 

152 

(i.oa: 

136 

(0.57) 

189 

(2-04) 

134 

(0-90) 

10.5 (1.17) 

127 

(0-34) 

138 

(1.49; 

14.0 

(0.63) 

120 

(2-26) 

11.3 

(024) 

14.7 (1.50) 

132 

(0.59) 

14.5 

(1.47; 

138 

(0.44) 

11.4 

(121) 

12.4 

(0.60) 

12$ (0.06) 

13.0 

(0.40) 

132 

(too; 

12.4 

(027) 

186 

(121) 

102 

(021) 

112 (1.11) 

12.0 

(0-60) 

131 

(1.38; 

138 

(0.66) 

14.2 

(387) 

14.7 

(0.82) 

14.7 (1.85) 

136 

(0.34) 

17.3 

(1.56; 

17.6 

(0.07) 

120 

(227) 

14.1 

(124) 

14.3 (2.05) 

13.4 

(863) 

10.5 

<240; 

17.8 

(131) 

11.4 

(2.96) 

12.1 

(1.44) 

14.3 (2.30) 

132 

(0.76) 

21.1 

(2.96; 

131 

(0.49) 

112 

(1.90) 

12.1 

(0.68) 

121 (1.00) 

122 

(0.49) 

14.0 

(1.16; 

11.4 

(0.82) 

104 

(2.29) 

12.0 

(0.76) 

11.3 (1.26) 

11.7 

(0.39) 

14.0 

(1.86; 

152 

(0.79) 

11.6 

(304) 

128 

(1.67) 

15.3 (2.72) 

155 

(1.06) 

138 

<i2i; 

19-7 

(1.19) 

133 

(340) 

142 

(2.13) 

17.4 (2.S9) 

14.5 

(888) 

138 

(4.37; 

138 

(0.76) 

35 

(1.89) 

14.2 

(126) 

126 (1.61) 

14.0 

(6.75) 

12.8 

(372; 

11.5 

(0.56) 

11.9 

(2.70) 

11.3 

(0.74) 

10.2 (1.36) 

112 

(0-56) 

131 

(309; 

17.1 

(0.74) 

139 

(344) 

14.9 

(2.12) 

17.9 (2.66) 

172 

(1.18) 

131 

(1-80; 

12.4 

(0-76) 

120 

(307) 

142 

(1.55) 

15.1 (2.56) 

15.3 

(1.11) 

136 

<2-6S; 

102 

(0.97) 

•37 

(2.74) 

11.9 

(1.16) 

11.0 (1.76) 

12.0 

(0.89) 

122 

<2.18; 

9.5 

(120) 

•130 

(326) 

112 

(127) 

10.4 (1.00) 

126 

(1.06) 

14.6 

(2.75; 

34 

(1.53) 

•83 

(381) 

11.3 

(1.13) 

6.9 (1.50) 

102 

(0.84) 

14.0 

<2.53; 

172 

(024) 

135 

(360) 

132 

(2-10) 

135 (2.46) 

139 

(1.13) 

137 

<2.40; 

131 

(0,73) 

80 

(2. 19) 

11.1 

(1.14) 

126 (2.12) 

132 

(0.83) 

142 

(1.02; 

102 

(0.56) 

123 

12-40) 

122 

(0.74) 

10.7 (1.14) 

112 

(848) 

138 

<t.4o; 

112 

(0-S9) 

189 

(2-18) 

12.0 

(0.72) 

11.3 (1.30) 

121 

(0.46) 

134 

(1.17; 

137 

(0.62) 

11.7 

(2.00) 

135 

(1.06) 

13.5 (1.47) 

15.4 

(0.80) 

17.9 

(2.06; 

130 

(223) 

•9-4 

(399) 

•12.1 

(3.72) 

•20.5 (9.06) 

124 

(364) 

*34-1 

(1123; 

10.9 

(0.56) 

9.8 

(2-28) 

123 

(0.76) 

11.S (1.37) 

112 

(0-31) 

124 

(1.63; 

133 

(0.73) 

189 

(2.12) 

123 

(125) 

13.1 (1.72) 

152 

(0-84) 

136 

(1.62; 

11.8 

(2.34) 

*17.6 (1332) 

83 

(2.51) 

•112 (4.87) 

142 

(2.89) 

*130 

(742; 

162 

(121) 

138 

(4.61) 

14.0 

(2.04) 

13.4 (251) 

142 

(1-05) 

10.0 

(2.56; 

16.0 

(0.72) 

11.4 

(2.37) 

112 

(1.12) 

120 (1.52) 

14.0 

(0.74) 

162 

(i.os; 

122 

(0.66) 

11-1 

(2-03) 

124 

(028) 

124 (1.51) 

11.7 

(851) 

14.9 

(i.6s; 

131 

(1-00) 

•121 

(4-43) 

130 

(1.18) 

134 (1.97) 

13.4 

(1.10) 

14.1 

(1.89; 

15.1 

(121) 

133 

(374) 

133 

(129) 

15.0 (2.63) 

132 

(0-04) 

139 

<229; 

12.3 

(029) 

•7.2 

(2.81) 

81 

(0.96) 

37 (1.83) 

112 

(0.05) 

187 

(2.18: 

142 

(0.71) 

134 

(308) 

14.6 

(1.05) 

14.9 (1.72) 

14.4 

(0.66) 

14.9 

<142; 

13.7 

(1.06) 

121 

(2.60) 

102 

(0.98) 

11.3 (1.7$) 

120 

(873) 

289 

(2.74; 


14.1 (838) 12.7 (0.57) 
14.0 (845) 13.1 (0.70) 
187 (020) 8.4 (02S) 

85 (022) 7.6 (028) 

14.5 (852) 13.0 (1.03) 


’ Esertala naa a n iaers MWKiaro «t« M gisawr ttan 30% ano tnouM sa u*ad wSh cauaon Bacaut* I Ooaa nor maai S>e iMndwda ol tetaBlr or pracHlon 
-Ouanttiraro 

’Aixioaarianey ro nia i x otomor mcmtfsqranarwgean liroparaniaxawaretiiatiiidleowaar'Beur atieaw6ioio;aeatoraOopeie parsnialoMciiaaioriaiBulaaey *»ir>jA»par<nie«iey 
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ww i ea d a— 0* »eri» aWdfft >»inj ■» »itn^«aunti»l>orl»wm», w u M flar w awct Aw 6>e( o g K <l of tdaoiw e a n iii u « nw«iwa<n IwwQiaeifopfnnwtio 

■ranoi nwnwetoen* anothw «td v» tMotoveal cr adepiM pinna to d cMdran In tw taney AbanMtomMycQnMMd pn« cr mon <Mie«n torg «•) a toato^ed «r Mopto* pMrt and «n 
unnlaiad dappa^anminoamnafflad toonaanetoat. AcohaMWfl lamiy oamiaia danaaf tnwa dednnlMnBiaan abwtogltal oradepiwa patantand an uyalMaaaduinrto araecitobiingaaftafta 
anotwt Aft adandtd Iwrdy cpnavla d onaar inera<t»ttan Mig nWi al laad ana detog cd or adeplna parani and a raUdad aduR An ‘cdiar* land/ ec nai ali d ana ct mpia «h*»an ivaip adti 
■alaiad M urvalalad aduto ana wa not MiegiMl or adopMa paraMa 

*0ato an baaad an haiaahd d aitonnawa d a aanpia d dia cnilan nonnaMAnnaCwd pepu tolw rv Pfawda n ea d Ilia Pal to dw ahoam in Vw labia • cbl ar ad fiam a quaaten tat Mkad. '0«aig Via 
paaid mondia. dd (cftld’a namaj gal dong Baear mWi addis tian ndh dhai lenddan agoa 4-ii^outi ig-i7}r fi aaponaa caiagoiaa tndudad *nd Vua.’ 'agmawtai nua.* ‘oaflaMy ava.' 'nluaad.* 
and *den1 lawa;* only *ca« tt ai>y lwa~ caa aa an npnaanlad ntaa Mbia. A kngwladgaaUa adil pnxidad rda nnaiw n an bahal d chdd nipcndane. Unhnoaaia «di napacttothabaAavld and 
landy druclM an nd ndudad n lha cdwm libalad 'Al cMdan agad 4>t7 who oarUHnfy gd along baeat witi aduNa dan alatdao to Ilia paal • awntoa* (aaa Appandn 1). 

*lndudaa dhar naaa nd ahown iapinia» and ddttan aflh unloiMn pannCa aducafion. lamiy Mcama. po«ai« siaiua. or haaWi naMnoa AdMonaly, nuatoan wean adaciad diaiaciaMaca may 
nd add to toWa baaauaa d todidng. 

*Paraona d HMpanie « Laono ongm may ba d any raca « combmaaon d naaa Santady. Via aaiagdy 'Nd Miapana d Ueno' mlan to all paiaont ntoo an nd d llapdit or Lamp angav 
ngardaaad raca. To ba eonc ra a, ilia tod uaaa ihortar varaiona d too tomw dmon to Ihatofela. for aompto Via catogory Hd Mworae or Lahno blaefc d Afncan Amanean. anda noa'm Via toblaa 
• niamd to aa iwnHapanK btocR' to Ilia tod. 

*Ralara to Via adicaaon lavd d Via parart wNi Via httpior toad d adueaaen. ragarddai d Hid pannTa aga. 

*QC0 • Ganaral EdueaVond OavatopmorH achod aqWnlanev digtoai* 

'totarmaVdi on lamiy mccwra and pevarly alatoa w cbUawd bom Via 2001^007 Ndtond Haaflh Warwan Sunray bnpgtod fandy toaonra^araond Eamnga flaa 

* Dai a d dilamly toeoma and lawdy alia uatog Via O.B. Canton Buaw/apoaarty taaahoda lot Via pndoua e da n dar yaar ’Poor paraona an dainad aa balow Uia penny Vwaalidd 'Naarpeor' 
paraona hawa moomaa d lOOStoNaa twn 20O\ d Vto po w ty Vin il idd. ^tol poor* paraona hava mcornaa VW an 200% d Via pontly toraahold or graalat 
*BaMd on a eraabon m Vw fardlr Con Vial adiaJ whaViar Vw tomVy'a houoa d aparvnant w wmad or baaig bou^ nMadl or oc cu pnd by aoma oVwr air o ngamad (aaa Appandx H). 
*^CIaaaecMondliaadiaiaiaBncacoinn9aebaaaddialaaraaol»ydmuiMnlyaiMduarin cai agonaa. Paraona wdi men Van ena i|ea d haaWi awuranea wan aaaig n ad to toa tod appropnaia 
edagery to Via hrarediy Tha catogary ttoarauraf todudaaparaonawlio liadnocpnragaaa wal oa tocaa atoo had only lodan H aa W i Sannea oonr a ga d had only a pnmla pton Vid pod tor cna 
lypo d aaraea auch ta aeadana or danld can (aaa Appandx HX 

’’USA la maVopoMan to dia l K al wato laaga MSAahawa a papMUnn atoa d 1 m eton atmen; amafl M8Aa han a popdaun am d laaa Vuai t mMon *Not in MSA' c o n a eu d paraona nd btaig to 
eOUnCE C(X>T04S. NaUond HadVi Mamww Svnay. 2001-2007. 
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Table 63. Frequencies of children aged 4>17 with definite or severe emotiorMi or behavioral difficulties, by family structure and by seiectad 
characteristics: United Stales, 2001-2007 



Alchldmn 
aged 4-17 




Family etruchiie' 




SelecM chaiacMnsUcs 

or severe 
emooortslor 
behavioral 

dRcuMee 

Nudaw 

SmgN 

perant 

Unmanriad 

bMOOKSl 

cradopliva 

BterxNd 

CotwbMng 

Exiandad 

Olhsr 

TotaP 

2S6t 

770 

720 

NurrPar m thouaanda’ 

27 438 

135 

567 

178 

Sex 

Male 

1.823 

526 

452 

20 

287 

80 

350 

01 

Fenwie 

1.028 

264 

277 

•7 

151 

46 

206 

65 

Age 

4-17 yews 

2jBSt 

770 

720 

27 

438 

136 

567 

176 

4-11 year* 

1;422 

426 

375 

17 

228 

77 

221 

77 

12-17 yean 

1.420 

354 

363 

•10 

210 

57 

346 

99 

Hlapsnic orlgn and race* 

HlaperK or LaOno 

372 

63 

97 

•6 

53 

18 

87 

27 

Mexican or Mexican Amencan 

216 

$6 

4$ 

•2 

31 

10 

48 

22 

Not Httpanic or Latino 

2v470 

606 

632 

21 

385 

117 

480 

148 

WMe, atn{^ race 

1334 

611 

370 

18 

317 

81 

364 

64 

Black or AJrtcan American. eti(^ race 

464 

37 

200 

•2 

47 

21 

102 

63 

Paranra eOJcaoen* 

Leaa than high achool lApioma 

346 

SO 

140 

•6 

34 

24 

86 

•3 

High achool diploma or OEO^ 

675 

136 

200 

•0 

117 

40 

166 

•7 

Mora Own Ngh achool dbloma 

1363 

SS2 

347 

•12 

281 

60 

306 

68 

Famly atcame^ 

Leas Sian S20,000 

714 

62 

300 

•e 

46 

20 

113 

40 

$20.ooo-«34.eoe 

671 

88 

180 

•6 

104 

30 

112 

34 

$36.000-664.900 

614 

144 

78 

•0 

125 

27 

100 

32 

$66.000-674.000 

406 

161 

35 

•8 

73 

•18 

03 

•30 

675.000 or more 

646 

315 

28 

•1 

02 

22 

140 

30 

Poverty alatus* 

Poor 

706 

87 

341 

•6 

57 

29 

139 

45 

Near poor 

758 

131 

217 

•10 

141 

47 

140 

62 

Not poor 

1387 

560 

171 

•11 

240 

60 

270 

68 

Home lonura flatue* 

Owned or beaig bought 

1.748 

636 

264 

•8 

288 

so 

370 

133 

Rented 

1330 

131 

448 

20 

140 

84 

180 

37 

Some other anangemeni 

56 

•0 

17 

•- 

•11 

•1 

•16 

•4 

Heakh mouiatwe coverage*^ 

Private 

1326 

668 

243 

•4 

264 

43 

273 

•40 

Mediewd 

1.106 

140 

411 

18 

123 

74 

223 

120 

OSier 

60 

26 

•6 

•1 

•14 

•4 

•0 

•1 

Unktaured 

261 

45 

60 

•8 

46 

14 

56 

•14 

Place ot reeuarwe” 

Large MSA 

630 

180 

272 

•e 

102 

41 

166 

65 

SmelMSA 

M16 

444 

332 

•18 

200 

62 

200 

75 

Not ei MSA 

602 

156 

126 

•8 

136 

32 

111 

36 

Region 

Northeast 

616 

137 

120 

•9 

SO 

26 

130 

•28 

Mdweal . 

710 

178 

191 

•0 

104 

36 

137 

67 

SOUBi 

1,004 

303 

208 

•5 

100 

46 

180 

62 

West 

530 

183 

111 

•4 

77 

27 

120 

28 


• eewii im > WMve M>na»a nm o nrviiit tiw> 30% ww ewxa uwd — i twea teew ■ aa— net iwx tx tiindtrdi «t mwy ot pwcwon 
-OuMiirftreL 

Bon M eiWflrwofiiwwoeawiai«q<imNwpwt > o»rpw»rwwiiei»e»»«ncit«»iws»»BaaaoeMe««03pPi>»piwni»iBii<wi»eiiB»»e»ww*«»*d»-P«»v"«»»*y 
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mte0m An »xl»n3»d a»»*y c o ni wt i ct on» ar mqi» dOnn Kng ■»! m Iwit oo» bwla ^i i cr tde fx pwrt and ■ nMMad* A«*c>Mr*tan#|r«etMi»«tc>warsio«»cMO«r>h*igiiMh 
rMUd «r t fv liW d aouH mho — noi eioBgle a l o» aOcfOt^ ptunn. 

*rtii trt ti ii Kl nti tiTiwi rri i l i murw i nt i wcii ntfa r n ll Mi nm i f A i aa r«i il i i 1 fiiTn*>'»i P r«»«>iiic< «i ti» bt/miicf thomn w >>> Mti» i» tawwia from a gm ii en fat wMd. •0««n>. <te 
yog ta* M jcMItf • «•«•( liM aik i ai oi n «iy ol t* WtCMOig irooK wnottoM*. ocnoMnliori tatMMor. o> bwng K fm tkrg w0i ctm pocpt*?* rt iwcng* coMainai ntfgM tn* yoA 

mtet i M li e ulm».‘ >»■ dotw <Wo4— .* ym. ammn i ti nm ai.' igfc—tf,* X 'aonl lwo»;‘ 'm. dalmm l ai aii' ana •>«*. wi» aWiculi— • an n ^ rmt m a m itm MM* AknowMBMOl* 
iM yrondod t4e>vM*en on toM ol (Md MWcnOinl*. UntoMW aWi loapoct t» tB bohawer ind ta*ay WucMO n nc* •>cM*4 n Bw IMid 'Al cM*«n «0t4 4> I r wVi OiAnl* 01 

Mwoto omoooMl or bohowciit daieUMo* |ooo i^pondk 1 ^ 

*lnclgJoo o<<of roooo net ohonm lo p ir M oiy ond **»tn nWi irtawnn pororf > oOx oW in. hiAy owooio. oo»«r» MHuo, or horitiownnoo. AddUaotii. rwrdoro «dhn wiocMd c l wocWrioOc o imy 

iM odd ID Mito boeouM 01 fOunaiQ 

*Poroorwol>lopon c orminocflgoiiwoyboolon»mooot eo w binidonolrocoA g^^1i■rt|^»«oc«^»Bory^Wq^ H iOOn^ f or LMiie*»#oroioolpOfoOBOghooronoiOlltip>nl o or Lomoodtd^ 
lOQiWIow of «oo. Tb bo ooroM. »o lod uooo ohonor tomono of dw wmw ofioom oi fw Hbli For i— wqIi. tio cMigeri 'Woi H»one or LMno Mock or Akicon Mtoncoit. Miglo roao' m t» HMm 
• loOtrfod 10 00 twvHopoM HMk* Ol 010 Mod 

Hwoto M 0M oduoMon Moot of no porort •» 0 m Nghor M«ol ef odueoOorv logoraioi ol M poronTo 090 
*QC0 io Qonorol SduGoaoTMi Dogolepmonl Mgfi oetieal OdMMMnoy ddfomo. 

'Mgnnobon on IwMir Moomo ond poxoiQr mom ttoMnnod bom m» 3001-3007 NMiOMi HoMti IMowmm aan<0)i HivuMd Fomly Inoemoif M rtonM Eormngo Rto. 

*Btood on Mmdy moomo ond Mmiy ooo uomgdMUa. ConouoaMOioiyopcigitiytooMioiaolortMpronogooolondoryoor. Voor* porwno pro aoOnod 00 bolOM tho pogorty aooohcld *Noorpocr* 
poroono bow oMomoo of 100% M tow tmrt 300% ef 0 m pmroooy OgoMwId poor* ponorM hot* oieeoMo 0>M oro 200% of 0 m poMo d y bvoMiotf or groMr. 

*Booodon o quonUMiiao FondyCorotMt iMMdidHOMr tM lomf/i hma* or aporvnoro m oomod or booig bau(fl ronfod or ooavad by mom oOmt omngenMro (MoAppooMod). 
* \l ooii> r o iM n of ImMBi WOMonoo ww orogo io boood on 0 hMr i r e Oiy of oMMdf onoMoto eooogedoo. Poroono wia moro dan ono bpo of boolb inoaaMO worn MorgtMd 10 tM M «pioprtM» 
eotogoiy In 0 m lOM O iMi y Tho ei ogery IPmoMOd* mduOm poroetM oOw hod no WF Oorogo «o nol 00 dicoo who had only Indon Hioffi S orw c o oc wor o gi or hod otdy 0 prw oM pMn daf pad fcr ono 
•ypo of oorvieo ouch on lee w MnM or dnnMl cnro |aoo Appondn % 

"IdSA M mobopoWon ttMoOoMoroa. Largo MSAo bavo o populidan om of I oolon or ohoo. MSAo bom a popobdnn moo ef Moo dun 1 mMon. *W m MSA* oonowM ol poroono rwt Mng m 
0 moMpoMon MMoboM orod 

80URCC COCMCHS. NobOTMl Hoo» taMTMOM Sotvoy. 3001-0007 
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Table 64. Percentages (with standard errors) oi children aged 4-17 with definite or severe emotional or behavioral difficulties, by family 
structure and by sheeted characteristics: United States. 2001-2007 



ANcMWren 
aged 4-17 



FamSy structure' 



Seteclad charecMrWKs 

or aevere 
enwuonal or 
behaWval 
diicuMoo 

Nuclear 

Smgie 

parent 

Unmarried 

biotodcal 

oradopiNe 

Blended 

CohabRIng 

Extended 

omer 

ToteP 

6.1 <0.12) 

2.0 (at4) 

72 (023) 

PerosnP (standard error) 

6.7 (123) 62 (061) 

72 (0.78) 

6.1 (027) 

92 (128t 

Sex 

Melt 

6.3 <0.18) 

29 (022) 

92 (060) 

7.7 (121) 

102 (021) 

92 (1.22) 

62 (029) 

9.7 (126> 

Femele 

3.7 <0.16) 

2.0 (0.16) 

62 (0.41) 

*32 (126) 

62 (0.50) 

64 (1.01) 

3.9 (0.36) 

96 (1.72^ 

AO* 

4-17 years 

6.1 <0.12) 

20 (0.14) 

7.4 (0.33) 

6.7 (123) 

84 (061) 

7.6 (078) 

6.1 (027) 

92 (126y 

4-11 years 

4.6 (0.16) 

2.6 (0.16) 

6.9 (0.42) 

42 (1.17) 

81 (078) 

89 (0.92) 

4.6 (0.30) 

83 (1.16)1 

12-17 years 

66 (0.10) 

27 (026) 

20 <0.47) 

*0.1 (3.66) 

86 (070) 

87 (1.46) 

63 (036) 

10.9 (1.83H 

Hnpento ortger arvl race* 

Heearic or Lalm 

3.6 (0.19) 

2.1 (024) 

62 (021) 

*4.1 (120) 

68 (026) 

6.7 (122) 

32 (020) 

7.1 (122k 

Mexican or Mexican Americai^ 

3.1 (022) 

2.0 (026) 

42 (022) 

*12 (126) 

62 (02$) 

5.1 (121) 

22 (021) 

72 (226> 

Not HHpenic or LaWw 

SA (0.14) 

22 (0.16) 

7.7 (0.37) 

62 (123) 

6.7 (060) 

80 (092) 

62 (0.34) 

102 (128)1 

WMe. atoif^ race 

6.4 (0.17) 

22 (0.17) 

6.2 <0.52) 

86 (228) 

9.0 (0.00) 

72 (1.11) 

62 (026) 

11.1 (127V 

BlecK or AMcen Aiaerlcan. aeigle race 

6.6 (021) 

22 (027) 

6.4 <0.64) 

*32 (120) 

6 2 (1.19) 

72 <1.68) 

66 (060) 

92 (1.96> 

Pereni'a edueaMn^ 

Leee man high school dpioma 

6.0 (0.3» 

2.6 (020) 

7.9 (0.72) 

*6.4 (2.76) 

26 (126) 

62 (126) 

4.1 (0.62) 

*22 (1231 

High school diplonia or GED* 

6.4 (026) 

20 (a32) 

72 (069) 

*6.1 (128) 

82 (021) 

62 (1.14) 

5.7 (061) 

•42 (2.79> 

More man high school dbloma 

4.6 (0.16) 

21 (ai6) 

72 (027) 

*62 (220) 

86 (028) 

82 (1.42) 

6.1 (0.37) 

166 (328]i 

FamSy swome’ 

Last man 620,000 

7.6 (0.34) 

4.1 (027) 

8.0 (062) 

*6.4 (2.58) 

02 (1.77) 

82 (120) 

7.1 (0.78) 

112 (221) 

$20.000-634.000 

6.0 (0.30) 

2.7 (240) 

7.1 (0.62) 

*42 (1.93) 

116 (126) 

92 (2.03) 

5.0 (0.66) 

7.9 (120V 

636,000-664.000 

4.7 (026) 

20 (a33) 

4.8 (0.63) 

*7.1 C224) 

92 (124) 

84 (1.40) 

4.6 (062) 

7.7 (127V 

666.000-674.000 

4.7 (0.33) 

23 (023) 

6.0 (1.23) 

*9.7 (426) 

72 (1.06) 

*8.9 (2.16) 

62 (087) 

*112 (420V 

67S.000 or leore 

3d (020) 

2.7 (020) 

62 <1.S6) 

*22 (227) 

6.1 (1.00) 

6.6 (1.76) 

4.1 (0.41) 

10.9 (261V 

Poverty dalua* 

Poor 

72 (0.34) 

28 (0.64) 

82 (069) 

*62 (268) 

92 (129) 

72 (128) 

62 (0.71) 

0.7 (2.11) 

Near poor 

6.1 <0.30) 

21 (020) 

7.6 (022) 

*58 (2.17) 

11.1 (122) 

96 (1.89) 

6.4 (0.63) 

112 (222V 

Not poor 

4.1 (0.13) 

2.9 (a 16) 

62 (0.47) 

*6.9 (128) 

72 (023) 

87 (1.03) 

46 (023) 

86 (124V 

Home tenure slalut” 

Owned or bea>o PougM 

4.6 <0.I4) 

20 (0.16) 

62 (062) 

*36 (120) 

62 (024) 

62 (123) 

4.6 (0.30) 

106 (124) 

Ranted 

6.6 <026) 

22 (026) 

72 (024) 

72 (1.90) 

92 (021) 

8.9 (1.23) 

62 (067) 

72 (1.78V 

Some other arrangemarM 

6.7 <026) 

*2.4 (206) 

62 (1.77) 


*112 (4.11) 

*12 (1-78) 

06 (2.72) 

*9.1 (S.73V 

Healh Insuretwe oovarage”* 

Prtvala 

4.0 <0.14) 

22 (015) 

6.6 (024) 

*22 (0.92) 

74 (022) 

62 (127) 

42 (022) 

*2.7 (226) 

Madicad 

6.3 <0.31) 

4.6 (061) 

96 (066) 

72 (2.14) 

112 (1.16) 

10.1 (124) 

72 (0.66) 

13.4 (124) 

Omer 

6.0 <0.76) 

4.6 (127) 

*22 (0.%) 

*92 (924) 

62 (228) 

*82 (524) 

*42 (t.S8) 

*22 (126) 

Unhsurod 

4.4 <0.32) 

2.0 (036) 

72 (028) 

*72 (3.71) 

92 (1.71) 

62 (1.54) 

42 (063) 

6.1 (162V 

Place of realOance*' 

Large MSA 

6.3 <022) 

20 (026) 

72 (060) 

*32 (166) 

8.1 (027) 

72 (129) 

4.7 (021) 

102 (220) 

SmalMSA 

4.7 <0.17) 

2.9 (016) 

76 (061) 

72 (2.10) 

7.7 (0.76) 

76 (1.30) 

62 (0.35) 

92 (122V 

NoimMSA 

6.6 <028) 

22 (0.34) 

7.1 (0.78) 

*62 (226) 

102 (1.10) 

7.4 (1.39) 

6.3 (023) 

82 (126V 

Region 

Nonheaal 

6.1 (020) 

26 (0.33) 

7.2 (073) 

*102 (328) 

88 (125) 

9.1 (2.14) 

5.9 (0.68) 

102 (229V 

Mxlweat 

6.3 (027) 

2.7 ^26) 

8.2 (074) 

*76 (222) 

80 (1.07) 

7.7 (1.79) 

6.1 (087) 

166 (3.26V 

Soueh 

6.4 (02t) 

3A (024) 

7.6 <0.63) 

*42 (2.03) 

9.1 (084) 

7.0 (120) 

4.7 (041) 

7.7 <1.32V 

Weal 

42 (021) 

22 (028) 

6.1 (0.66) 

*22 (1.33) 

72 (1.02) 

72 (1.35) 

42 (047) 

72 < 1.60V 
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exiTef. eai> »wtt <«en»«»i>«c»cftSe»r»>»»Hi«i»>«aiieMon>btei80ieeg«eapiWptr>We<a« wiMiJsejS to'^eS>*>~t««e»<on M M>dw»«or mpweMewl^^ 

t>l»iiScriwiM»a«eiS»»hoe»fici>boteycilofdcp^p«ii»ni>- 

*D«a — 6M» a aw hc un i w M riwvWw* <>■ tn* «< te M Mlan wtatUMMnUfapap u Mo n . P»«< «l » nM ate* t»^»cr OiwwinWi ew* Sflbwdliotn ■ s ux on ti «e»»a •Qwwi. do 

>wifw* tii»itW»i«a<w>|N»S S l cu l i i«« lwe<ya»»>Wlwwng«>aa»; a»wo»ow*.«iaweawMacab«hw«w. orfc«ii>B«bl»iP9W>lewoiM»>aHi»»paoplir r uatena* c H 9eri»a lnc»u<M*nei**V», 


*P«r«on« ol tHipanc or Ijswo onQn in*i M <t any rao* or ee rW M r eaoii ol raoaa. fiawaarty. IM cangoiy Hot I lap me or taOno* ralaia lo al paroona aho ata not of Hapanc or LMno ongn. 
laa an Saoa of «aea Ti» to oonciia, iha laa uiaa oWerwr <a>wona of iha lorma alwn W Iha M»la Foraoaiopla. M eoMoory-NoiHipane or UMoblackor AMeaniMnaneaot omganea'' w«ia Mtaa 
» rafmad » aa *nen-M«pan« Macir ft *0 un 

*nalar*io twadueaSoiAtMiof eiapataMaeitliaMghariMtofaducalorv n agare m of eetparaWaapa 


’mterinafon oa ttniiir Wcoma and potatty mmm • otaenad karn ftagooi-ador Nawwal Haa» Irairwaw $un«v knpiaad Fandy mooraa^araon al Ctrratei F>*a. 

* l> Mad on fwnfy oicoaia and alaa irawg ta tlS. Canau* Buaai/a ponarty paa^ieldi for da prawoa f eS andar yaae. Hocr'paraonaaiadidnadaaOffoweiapowafiy daaahotd. Hoar poor* 
pmerahawaimnaaot t0O%lolnaatitta0OnkOinopowtrtytwaewai tioi poor* paioont havo woomot Pal wa 300% ol Via powony PiraMd or giaaiat 
*ftModon a Quaaan In tha Famdy Cora tat aMt fd aOoVar Oa Iwnfy'a Iwwta or apaffniM a oanad or baao BougM. ranfad. oro o a d — Obyaa«»aotararTanoanawt<aaai^»andB H). 
* >aia al C ia u ii ofnaalt> wauraneaooaaraga labaaad<naiairaienyeta«ja^a » ^a»»a ea a gonaa Paracna atfc maaa Bian ona typa ol haaOMnai a anea aara atagnod la d»a tra apprapdaia 
rafipBiy fata MarawHy Tha rmpoiy •Uratawatf‘lnclMdaapaiaonaaael«adnoco»a»aoa aaaataa 0»oaa aWo»iadot% ln<an HiiWi Sarwea coatraga orhadcaly a prwaiaplanihai paidiBr ora 
Vpa ol aaraoa aueh aa aocadatai or daaM ofM (aoo Appandn 0^ 

"MSA a aatopolMw HaOtacal araa. larga MSAa laaa a populMon ana ol l adSen or nara: anaO MSAa lava a popuWtow ai» of laaa tan 1 inMon *Nol a MSA*«anaa)aof paraonaral Mign 
SOURCE: COCiNCMS. MMaraf HaMOi IManaa Surray. 3001-3007. 
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Table 6S. Freguencies of children aged 4>17 with definite or severe emotional or behavioral difficuliies who had no contact with a mental 
health professionai or general doctor for an emotional or behavioral problem during the last 12 months, by family structure artd by selected 
characteristics; United Slates. 2001-2007 



All chlldran agsd 
4-17 with dafirMa 
or severe emoborwl 
or behavioral 




Fanrty structure' 




SelaciecI charactertsOcs 

no contact vHih a 
mental haalih 
profaasional or 
ganaral doctor tor 

INS type ot probtom 

In too past 12 months 

Nuclear 

Stogie 

parent 

Unmarried 
blotogicai 
or adopBva 

Blended 

Celubitog 

Extended 

Other 

To»^ 

1,133 

311 

202 

Number In toousandt* 

•13 170 

S3 

246 

40 

Sex 

Mat* 

706 

203 

170 

•to 

102 

34 

167 

20 

Female 

427 

106 

122 

•3 

67 

10 

70 

20 

Ao# 

4-17 yews 

1.133 

311 

202 

•13 

170 

53 

246 

40 

4-11 years 

666 

171 

154 

•0 

60 

33 

M 

20 

12-17 years 

S68 

140 

136 

•6 

00 

20 

146 

29 

HMaefse ortgn and race* 

HMpamc or LaWto 

175 

40 

42 

•1 

20 

•0 

47 

•7 

Mexican or Mexican Amertcan 

103 

28 

20 

•- 

17 

•5 

26 

•6 

Hoi Htiperic or Lallno 

058 

270 

251 

•12 

141 

44 

100 

42 

Wnao. Sinaia race 

630 

220 

110 

•to 

104 

20 

131 

18 

Black or Ainean Amatlean. single race 

246 

22 

106 

•2 

27 

•0 

53 

•24 

Parenfs educallon* 

Less Vian Ngh school rSploma 

166 

26 

66 


•6 

16 

43 

•1 

High school dploma or QEO* 

207 

58 

84 

•2 

52 

16 

83 

•2 

Mora Btan Ngh tchool diptoina 

001 

227 

124 

•6 

104 

20 

116 

•8 

FanSly rtcoma^ 

Leas Ihan $20,000 

300 

35 

162 

•5 

•16 

16 

44 

•20 

$20.000-$34,*g0 

267 

41 

02 

•6 

45 

•14 

63 

-6 

$36.000-$54.We 

206 

62 

24 

•2 

45 

•7 

56 

•10 

S6S.000-S74.9M 

142 

57 

•10 

•- 

34 

*6 

30 

•3 

$75,000 or more 

220 

117 

■5 

•1 

26 

•8 

54 

•7 

Poverty alatua* 

Poor 

300 

30 

143 

•s 

10 

15 

65 

*22 

Nserpoor 

326 

SO 

00 

•6 

62 

17 

74 

•13 

NMpoor 

406 

213 

60 

•3 

68 

21 

107 

14 

Home tenure status” 

Owned or borne bought 

$51 

246 

86 

•1 

112 

23 

ISO 

29 

named 

454 

56 

201 

•12 

53 

30 

05 

•17 

Some oihw arrangement 

24 

•5 

•4 

*- 

•6 

*- 

•10 

•1 

Health ktauranee coverage'” 

Privet# 

534 

221 

70 

•1 

01 

10 

115 

•8 

Madicwd 

423 

55 

163 

•11 

42 

27 

01 

34 

Other 

24 

•7 

*3 

•- 

•5 

♦- 

•7 

•- 

UrWtaured . . . . 

151 

27 

47 

•1 

31 

•7 

31 

•7 

Place of reaidanoe" 

Large MSA 

351 

72 

122 

•1 

47 

16 

75 

•19 

SmelMSA 

540 

172 

115 

•to 

78 

20 

126 

20 

Hotel MSA 

243 

66 

55 

•2 

47 

18 

44 

•10 

Region 

Honnaaei 

100 

66 

43 

*3 

25 

*12 

46 

•6 

MMweat 

230 

57 

76 

•5 

27 

•0 

47 

•9 

SouB» 

403 

120 

131 

•2 

60 

22 

06 

23 

West 

230 

70 

42 

•4 

20 

10 

56 

•9 


* EemM hM • laliM eandwd «ffor ol gmiW ten 30% and *Mai b* uMd «Ch tauson beewa* I dOM M mM Sw tauMMiei ol (•SiMly or WMMMA. 
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'a nuelMr t«nl|t conMMt o( «M «r mof* cMMnn hrtng wVi two pwvnM aM «(• MmM to on* ■me«r and «• biolO0cS or adeplM pMfll* b n M li 

M w* 1 i <«on»*r wcfCWHex fcwQrwei* «iwB>* *<M (m#» or >»m*l». r >I M * il cr iinwl» a S), An ww>*»fl*d tioleoe*l or tdopi** towjy oon iii olon*o« mei*cha»*n erwgwO »*e »*i*ni» afto 
>» nw — w««d lo on* ■npeor ■nd i* ftwlog o t or * J pelvi |»— ntt W clil**«i tn B<* tuniy. A Mw)d*d twnlir oon— 1» o< on* or irwr* dSSo* irtng »*( * Wo>efltc*l or iriep*** pomt mtt n 
>wo ma rwp pwni «*»■«* wwd IB on* ■rwe>t. Aoehraan8<**»i|r w tiiwii olo*>or mowcWBwn e»ln9«ta>*bieioec*>or « a^ i<irr pwwmrtfir^t ww aaduBwftowoonatanQ ii»>ot»> 
aitiKf. An >aaia*a l*miy cienoMM ol on* or owr* tfSSan IMtig rSh H l»ui cn» faieloocS or «dae»r> p*»>nt irS * wati a M ''OSior* Iwtily ccn*l <« or»» or aw* dJ*«A aOi 


iXxaMffi* wie> i*«e*a i» ea*> oo«a*ci» tta Irwey anjcAy* •» ntt »e*iS>a w ih* ocAjw* i*« na -ai chUm *g»a *-it «»W» otumt or wow «ii»o«er>*l or eoftawB ri i s it c u i** inOio >i*d »« 
coalaa »»i * woras h o*ia p«oti ii«i ow*l or gwiorS SocWf lar tiS lyp* d ptoM*m ■> *» p*M l2*iorSi**<M*App*ndBi IK 

VcM** oSwr raoM rol ahmvn MparaMy anS tfSSan met if<An*>n pafanCoodwcaaon. <imjl|rlnooma. pewrir MUUA or ImSa ■mrano*. AddBarw<) . m»>afi m 


*n*lM la •«* adueaeon lawai ol •<* paraai wah t<a Mghar laml ol odueaMn. lagarOw ol ew paronro ag* 

*OED W Oanarnl edwcaiMnal OaWtopmani otfiaol *«Ml*ney dSlom* 

'inlor m a t Bn on Imtdy intanta and pararly olrtra a obiamid Iww ><* apQI^0e7 Ma >enal lli mi i Km»m* Sunair Impglad PanSy In ca *«a 4' * « *0"al Eanm9> Ft**. 

* P aiida««*»iSy *iaoa>aanaiam«rauaManQti*U.$. CawtoaBmaau'apotiarty enaiHei ai iorihaprayiea* c a iitiaaiyaat *Poer'aanen**f*d*inadaabaiowihapa«*<i|r eiraaMd 'Naar poor' 
paraon* nava ««omaa ol lOOHM la« eian200% oieiapoaany IvaaAoM *MM poor* paraon* ham noomaaeai or* 200% ol ea povoity ivaaiMU or graalar. 

*Bmad on a pmaaon « ei* Fittd|r Cora Dial atAad mhaetac a>* taadr'* Iwuaa or vanatM • aanad or Mng beu|ga. lantad. or oaa«ml by noma aOm anartgamai* (aaa Appandi <). 
*^SliaMPaBlon cl ImMi Mmica ooraraga S bmad on a hmmcriy ol mu h iaty a i duarra oalago n aa rianona antt anra tian ana (ypa al haalh «Muanca waro amigmd to tia <nl vprepoali 
omaoery at eta WaratiPut Tha c a woofr tWna m af owArtaaparaana nhahad naoamraga aawal **ll>oa***»h*dor<y msan H int Sarvrca c om ra ga or hadanly aprhiapiinemeardler ana 
bpa of aonrlo* auch a* acc i daraa or danW car* faa* fepartS n ■). 

"USA ■ mabopOMart aM dl c a l araa M8Aa haraapoptMMnMaflf 1 mSanermota, arrai MSAa horaa peptaaPon wool taaae«n 1 mSnn. 'Mot *i M&A*oetta«aal paraonanolPratg ft 


SOUfKC COONCMS. Naeanol H*«t eaarMata Sunay. loei-2007. 
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Table 66. Percentages (with siartclard errors) et children aged 4-17 with definite or severe emotional or behavioral difficulties who had r>o 
contact with a mental health professional or ger>eral doctor for an emotionsi or behavioral problem durir>g the lest 12 months, by family 
structure and by selected characteristics; United Stales. 2001^007 


Selected chamcierieace 

Ail cMdian aged 

4-17 wSh daTMte 
or tevero emoeonal 
orbehaworsi 




FamOy sSuclure' 




rwcorMacI wSh a 
mantathaaV) 
prolatannal or 
ganaral doctor lor 
the type ot proUam 
in the peat 12 morsha Nuclaar 

Sk^ 

parent 

Unmanted 

biot09icel 

eradepthe 

Btondad 

CohabMng 

Exwndsd Olhsc 






Percent' (stertderd arror) 




Tolrf 

39.9 (1.19) 

39i0 

(2.10) 

402 

(223) 

492 (11.11) 

30.0 (3.18) 

396 (531) 

43.5 

(2.59) 278 (4.06) 

Sex 











Mate 

3a0 11.42) 

367 

(263) 

379 

(275) 

482 (12.06) 

36.0 (390) 

394 (930) 

46.7 

(3.10) 22.3 (959) 

Female 

41.6 (2.02) 

42.6 

(490) 

44.1 

(3.71) 

*462 (2120) 

449 (5.10) 

422 (947) 

38.0 

(4.24) 33.8 (974) 

Age 











4-17 years 

39.0 (1.19) 

30i0 

(2.18) 

402 

(223) 

492 (11.11) 

389 (3.18) 

396 (531) 

43.5 

(2.69) 272 (4.96) 

4-11 years 

39.9 (1.68) 

40l2 

(3.06) 

412 

(3.18) 

50.1 (1296) 

35.1 (444) 

43.0 (908) 

491 

(4.06) 2S9 (8.33) 

12^17 years 

39.9 (1.66) 

396 

(326) 

302 

(3.16) 

*462 (2020) 

43.1 (42S) 

362 (7.38) 

42.6 

(3.34) 292 (7.33) 

HIspsnK ortgin and race* 











HtapanC or Lsline 

47.3 (2.74) 

48.6 

(626) 

42.0 

(6.60) 

*162 (10.54) 

562 (7.41) 

539 (11.44) 

54.0 

(4 81) *242 (8.77) 

Mexican or Mexican Amertean 

47.6 (3.63) 

48.6 

(643) 

44.5 

(8.70) 

•- 

55.6 (0.73) 

*493 (14/40) 

54.4 

(942) *272 (10.08) 

Not Maperic or Lalino 

aaa (i.30) 

390 

(228) 

309 

(228) 

57.9 (12.72) 

369 (342) 

37.5 (582) 

41.6 

(2.00) 28.4 (5,66) 

WhSe. aSt^ race 

34.0 (1.50) 

379 

(264) 

322 

(2.97) 

569 (14.42) 

33.1 (3.73) 

359 (597) 

37.0 

(3.37) 212 (520) 

Black or Aincan Amertean, sinole race . 

53.1 (2.87) 

50.6 

(097) 

634 

(420) 

879 (13.66) 

67.0 (043) 

*43.4 (t3.37) 

53,6 

(5.52) 45.7 (11.16) 

Parent’s education* 











Lass than high school dpioma 

46.3 (3.43) 

614) 

(6.10) 

469 

(4.70) 

•- 

*26.1 (8.56) 

80.0 (960) 

490 

(7.66) *332 C2744) 

High school dpkima or QEO* 

44.1 (2.35) 

422 

(620) 

429 

(4.18) 

*109 (13.53) 

44.0 (5.77) 

395 (966) 

593 

(4.88) *20.7 (2522) 

More ewn Ngh ochoei diploffla 

36.2 (1.67) 

384 

(261) 

369 

(3.17) 

*44.1 (15.60) 

372 (4.07) 

292 (793) 

392 

(3.48) *92 (5.S8) 

Famly Incetne' 











Lose Ihan 620.000 

42.2 (2.30) 

42.4 

(7.18) 

409 

(227) 

».4 (1196) 

40.4 (096) 

63,6 (1927) 

297 

(5.60) 402 (1t24) 

$20.000-S34.«00 

46.0 (2.77) 

492 

(662) 

469 

(4.68) 

82.5 (13.16) 

432 (971) 

390 (1971) 

590 

(960) *242 (11.17) 

$36,000-654.900 

39.0 (2.05) 

492 

(698) 

316 

(7.03) 

*204 (16.71) 

390 (522) 

*296 (912) 

54.8 

(917) *X2 (11.70) 

$66.000-674.900 

36.2 (3.21) 

37.8 

(690) 

•27.7 

(028) 

•- 

46.0 (7.60) 

*469 (16.11) 

32.2 

(7.14) *11.4 <6.56) 

$75,000 or more 

34.1 (2.46) 

37.1 

(360) 

*164 

(8.78) 

*312 (4021) 

31.1 (7.01) 

*372 (13,60) 

293 

(4.72) *182 (8.30) 

Poveriy statue* 











Poor 

44.0 (2.60) 

44.0 

(742) 

422 

(345) 

862 (10.45) 

34.1 (896) 

522 (1966) 

499 

(962) 462 (1126) 

Near poor 

43.4 (2.52) 

44.7 

(696) 

46.7 

(421) 

*476 (1916) 

44.3 (6.02) 

393 (910) 

498 

(6.03) *20.7 (7.77) 

Net poor 

36.0 (1.56) 

391 

(240) 

204 

(390) 

*25.0 (14.78) 

37.0 (3.00) 

37.0 (7.70) 

395 

(3.40) 20.6 (5.77) 

Home tenure status* 











Owned or bamg bought 

37.3 (1.61) 

30.1 

(240) 

334 

(363) 

*6.5 (8.44) 

302 (3.05) 

499 (963) 

498 

(3.16) 212 (426) 

Rented 

43.0 (1.02) 

43.0 

(640) 

a.o 

(2.91) 

639 (12.00) 

38.1 (626) 

356 (967) 

47.6 

(4.61) 462 (1224) 

Some other arranpemanl 

42.2 (7.04) 

*632 (2093) 

*249 (1097) 

*- 

*42.7 (19.67) 


893 (14.72) *289 (2596) 

Health meuranca oovaregs'* 











Prlvsl# 

37.6 (1.67) 

390 

(260) 

326 

(363) 

*17.0 (12.44) 

36.1 (4.04) 

44.3 (934) 

42.6 

(3.77) *202 (10.16) 

Madicwd 

30.3 (1.80) 

391 

(694) 

309 

(2.06) 

63.0 {14.02} 

34.7 (520) 

37.7 (728) 

40.8 

(4.3t) 272 (521) 

OVtar 

39.4 (7.82) 

*292 (1190) 

*619 (16.48) 

•- 

*382 (14.63) 

•- 

796 (13.17) 

Unarsured 

80.2 (3.68) 

691 

(640) 

66.1 

(6.10) 

*11.7 (12.14) 

66.3 (8.00) 

497 (13.74) 

591 

(6.80) *48.6 (1524) 

Place d raaidaoca” 











Large MSA 

42.4 (2.18) 

491 

(422) 

452 

(362) 

*10.7 (13.06) 

462 (6.07) 

37.4 (820) 

493 

(4.49) *292 (0.92) 

Small MSA 

36.2 (1.66) 

390 

(296) 

349 

(323) 

61.4 (1497) 

393 (4.77) 

33.3 (912) 

43,9 

(3.56) 272 (627) 

NotSiMSA 

40.3 (2.77) 

42.8 

(6.10) 

43.7 

(5.80) 

•406 (21.76) 

349 (6.63) 

549 (11.03) 

490 

(976) *272 (0.10) 

Region 











Northaesl 

36.0 (2.74) 

40.1 

(667) 

332 

(491) 

*34.1 (18.02) 

432 (956) 

479 (1223) 

34.5 

(6.18) *27.7 (1621) 

Midwest 

32.6 (2.36) 

326 

(4.14) 

402 

(490) 

*409 (1041) 

291 (623) 

•249 (8.71) 

34.7 

(943) *162 (6.34) 

SouBt 

44.2 (196) 

307 

(340) 

43.0 

(3.50) 

*36.6 (21.56) 

440 (6.07) 

47.7 (0/40) 

53.7 

(4.44) 362 (7.95) 

West 

43.6 (2.66) 

482 

(496) 

391 

(821) 

062 (4.00) 

37.7 (7.64) 

302 (994) 

491 

(S.2S) *312 (6.70) 

• CtBneti heae lahwe Mandwdenerer greetw awn 30% and rtiodJ be < 

iMdaaWa 

wawiwc 

euw« 

loeenotr 

eMtwaMerdi 

ol letebaty or pa 

Kwnn. 
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> OuMiy MM. 

'AnueiMrtainay oonMMolere w MigwWi toopsTMi aeotM MrnM »w<ceitii><tr» ert eo c i)Msdop(iMpt»>nmo>lcli*ei«iWti»lMn<)f. A i> i^pirt n i Iwniy 

ooAMttolonAcrinoMcMdNn fevn9w«) • aM (<nM» o> iMWii. tMM or unrMM). Mi iMtrmimd bwi c ij ca t er adop W M ImwSii oonMM oI «*«•«(« tftUwi ImigwjSi 
■r* not RWMd Mena anoMrtrd M biciagt w l cr ■bepSie p aM ww t> iM inffiatwnSy . AMi>die>wie|r cw iaa M don>gma>»cAS e a n iMngw<hatioiogciia»>aepeiM pwM anSan 

u n talalid W ipcaM rt iKtioaiainatTiadiaonaancewr AcMwfcerig taii% ccaasta o* oaa o» mom «*ittan hnrg i»e< a bwfcgcal or .ad ct aii n paratMardan awa lM aJ aJuS^wataochabiWgiehofia 
anofitt Anauandaeraimy Baniiacrawacf laBMCteean IMWQ— laHaawenatwtegeaianarpaoaeaaaMantf a ruanaae* AB-cSWlawiy litni ei at ona ermora «l>**an l»»q <«» 
lalalad or unataaaS aMM aeo ara CM btMo^cai ar aSopena paranla. 

*DaM ara baaaSen hB wa aheld ailarwaaa d a aampla at tfia ta^n nerwMateenal B ad paaUlalan. P raaea nc a ol >mi »»9 no ccra» a» '■M aeiar a aianM haMi ptotoaaMM or a ganaral Sacler lor an 
ametccialer&aAawotBlpraMamaMbaiadaAtiao m iaaMciaSMaMa* UuMg tia pan lanantM. Anaiwu aaancr lafcaaaaa maMallwaeh pratiaao nal mMi aa apa)«Wa » *a«. payePetegat 
p ayo r aaea rai»aa.ar c * a c a < aaaalaar1«af aea»J|BWanaa<arahia«r r a»d.>otaaiTMa«ft*»an a*obaJaaancaMkada<hasanare<)eoaaf arpaSaartoanewstapaat lemoneia. t>diMi aaa 
M aefcM»i Baa sarwiadoeiBraaeauaaolMaiaMwrM or aatMaef a lpwMaw»>M|cwiJanaaria]aiay Only aarTMa«*>*ea«i wMdalwiaar a aaara a M oaafMarba i iMM a i a ei e u eea atw 
laOM ceriaacaa «#« athar a manw baaa« pMiaaiarM « a earwrai daow lor aucA a piaMam an rapraaaraaB a^ tria HMa. A knaariadsaabta adul proMOae aSorniaeon an bahat ol ewu «aapon4ania 
Unlinowna w<h raapa c i la ewaa aetaaca and tawSy MucaiAa ara not indudad n »ia ecAawn tabalad •Al eMdwn agad ^17 iMi datnea ar aaaaaa aaioaerial at bahaicMal afcdMa who had na 
aeeaaci aiti a bmmI haa*i pwlaaaM M or ganaral doctor lor two iipa oi pretli an m t« pool 12 tnentM* <aaa Appandti 
Vdudaaaeiar raoaa iM ahoam aapor w aly and eMOtan wlP» irt tn ea n paronfa a« fa a ao n. laiM y ncema. poaaray atoM. ar haoiei inatnAea. 

*ParacnaoHliapan c or LaMa orpn way ba a* any taca or oonMwaeon of raoaa. Saaearty Bia oalagory *No( Haparao or IMno* rataia to M paraona aba ara not el Haparnc or LaOaiaarIgii. 
lagardaaaolraoa. Ibbaaonaao. tialaat uaaa afionar varaona d tia Mama aAonn ai tia labia ForanMapla, tia ea iapcr y 'Moi Haparae or Laano bMcfc or APman Arraeoan, an^ laeo* bi Pia Mblai 
• aalarrad lo aa 'Mon liapaiac Uadc* n Bm Mat 

*fMlaia •> Vm adueabon Maal al l» parara «•) Pia N^wr (aval d adacabOA. lagardbaa ol tM paranfo ago 

'Mormalien an lamiy aieama and poaaily a M bra ia obtamad bam t» 3001^007 W oborM Haalh InMnnaar Sway bnpulad Farrdy bcarrM^araond Eananga Flaa 

*BaaodOAlaridyaicoAMandlomiy attauengSiaU.8. C awaaa iwaae^apaiarty eaidiBlda Mredprmnowa c dani M iyaaf. 'Poor' paracno ara ddAadbabaiome>apoaaf»Mr aal wld.*Waor poor* 
paraona bora HcetiMad 100% b> Moo tM»2eo\d»MpoMrtytiradidA Hd poor* paraonalwa omomaa BMaaoiOO^d t» paaarty tMOhoMor yiaair 
*eaaad OA a ouaaban « Bw fandy Cora SM aabad <aiiadior iM MmPira twwaa ar apartanara • aamad or being bou^ raraaoL d oocMdd by Me* otMT arrangamara (aaa Appandia H). 
*^3iaaa«eoben d badti dadoree omaraga M baaad on a laariNAy d mOBaSy ordMoara oaaagerMO. Paraono aNBi anora tMi ana iipa d haatb rannea aara aaegnad 10 Pe Mat atpropriaia 
oaaagory o> Bia Naraacby Dm oaOagory 'Uanourad* mpkidaa paraona adio had no ooMraga aa «al aa Pmoo abo bad orBy BMan I MaM ft a or a n mrara oa nr hart ndy a p ttnaM pMn Bid pail Im nna 
typed aoMoa aueh aa aoedaraa or danial oaM (aaa Appanda Bk 

"USA a mabepoUaA aMiabcd area. Larga USrU ha«a a popuMbon mo d i nMon or moia; amal USAa here a popuMiori aoa d Mae Bma I irdbon. ‘Bid ai USA" c e n aa M d paraona nd briig ai 
SOUMZ: COCdCae, Naaond HaalB> imaivMw Sway 2eei-4e»7. 
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Appendix I. Technical Notes on Methods 


Thi-s report is based on pooled data 
from the 2001-2007 in-house Sample 
Child and Pcnton flies, which ate 
derived fnim the Sample Child and 
Family Core components of the National 
Health Iniers iew Survey (NHIS). 
Selected variables from various 
Houschtdd and Family flies were also 
used, most notably the family structure 
varid>le used for this report. The latter 
variable was not available in the first 
and second <|uarters of 2(X)4. so the 
Sample Child case weights for the third 
and fourth quarters of 2004 were 
doubled so as to obtain an appropriate 
estimate of the U.S. child population for 
that particular year. The Sample Child 
record weight in the combined 
2001-2007 file was divided by 7 in 
order to obtain weighted estimates that 
are representative of the U.S. 
noninstitutionalized child population in a 
single year (during the study period). 
Detailed, in-house sample design 
information was used to pnxJuce the 
most accurate variance estimates 
possible. However, because a new NHIS 
sample design was implemented in 2006 
(and continued in 2007), it was 
necessary to create new design effect 
vari^lcs in order to perform variance 
estimation across the two sample design 
periods (i.e.. 2001-2005 and 2006- 
2007). These procedures are outlined in 
Appendix VII of the 2007 NHIS Survey 
Description (30>. 

Standard errors, produced by the 
SUDAAN statistical package, are shown 
for ail pen:entages in the tables. 
Frequencies or percentages w'ilh relative 
slaiKlanl errors greater than 30^ are 
considered unreliable and are icHlicaled 
with an asterisk. The relative standard 
errors are calculated as follows: 

Rcialive standard error s (SE/Esl)100, 
where SE Is the standard error of the 
estimate, and E»t is the estimate 
(percentage or frequency). The 
reliability of frequencies and their 
percentages is determined independently, 
so that it is possible for a particular 
frequency to be reliable and its 
associated percentage unreliable, and 


vice versa. In most instances, however, 
both estimates were reliable w 
unreliable simultaneously. 

In the tables, all unknown values 
(respondents coded as "refused.” "don’t 
know." Of "not ascertained") w’iih 
respect to each table’s variables of 
interest were removed fn>m the 
denominators when calculating mw 
percenlages. In most instances the 
overall number of unknowns is quite 
small, and would not have supported 
disaggregation by the demogniphic 
characteristics included in the table. 
Because these unknowns are not shown 
separately, users calculating their own 
percentages based on the frequencies 
atHi populaiiim counts presented in the 
tables may obtain slightly different 
resulLs. To aid readers' understanding of 
the data, weighted counts and 
percentages of unknowns (with respect 
to the health characteristics shown in 
each Ubie) are presented in Table I. 

Unknowns with respect to several 
of the demographic characteristics used 
in each table are not shown due to small 
cell counts. Table II shows weighted 
counts and percentages of children in 
the U.S. population with unknown 
values with respect to family structure, 
parental education and home tenure 
sutus. Note that the 2001-2007 NHIS 
Imputed Family Income or Personal 
Earnings Files were used to minimi/c 
missing information with respect to 
family income and poverty status. 

Hypothesis Tests 

TWxvlaiied tests of significance 
were perfirrmcd on all the comparisons 
mentioned in the "Selected Highlights" 
section of this rep«T (no adjustments 
were made for multiple comparisons). 
The lest statistic used to dcleimirK 
statistical signiflcance of the difl'erence 
between two percentages was 

where and are the two 
percentages being compared, and and 


$ 1 , are the SUDAAN-calculated standard 
errora of thirse percentages. The critical 
value used for iwo-si<led tests at the 
0.05 level of significance was 1.96. 
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Table t. Weighled counia and percentages o4 children with unknown information on health characteristics of interest. National Neaith 
Interview Survey. 2001-2007 


Cowtfol 

chidrefl (In PeroerN 

Vtertable ewusancls) ol chMen 


Good. lair, or poor hoMh (crsMren under aoe 18). Tables 1-2 33 0.04% 

Ever loU had orte or more chronic condklons (chidren under age 18). T a bles 3-4 41 006% 

Ever told had asevna (chHdmn under age 18). TaUe 6-6 136 0.18% 

Hay lever In the past 12 mondis (chNdnnurtdet age 18). Tabise 7-8 226 031% 

Respitalory ala rg ie a In die past 12 montfis (cNIdten under age 18). Tabtes 8-10 242 033% 

Dipasave or skin aSerges In the pasi 12 mordhs (cMdren under age 18). labtee 11-12 176 024% 

Frequent headaches or nSgralnes ki tie pest 12 montw (children aged 3-17). Tables 13-14 68 0.11% 

Three or more ear MecSons In tve pM 12 months (chMien under age 18). TMdas 16-16 88 0.12% 

Ever told had mental retardallon or any developmental delay (chMtan under age 18). Tabtas 17-18 91 0.12% 

Had Impairmant or haaRh proMam that I m itad crawling, walking. ninrWig. or playing (children under age 18). Tablas 10-20 41 0.08% 

Reoehed special erkrcaSon or early kitervenaon aarvicas for an emotional or bahavioral proWam (chMran under age 18). TaUaa 21-22. . 36 006% 

ViaionproMama(chlldraniavSar age 18). Tables 23-24 146 020% 

Evsr bssn Md had laaming dsabUHy or afleriUon doAcll hyperactvty disorder (oMdien aged 3-17), Tables 26-26 164 027% 

Beale Mdonsdissbllly<4hll<l'*h aged 4-17). Tabtss 27-28 792 130% 

Missed 6 or more school days bi past 12 months (ohUren agsd 6-17), Tables 20-^ 1484 230% 

Hesiti Insurance coverage (chtdren wider age 18). 'Miles 31-32 280 038% 

Lacked a usual piece ol heeth can (chldnn undsr ags 18). Tebtss 33-34 180 026% 

Prescription megcatlon used regUorly lor at leasi 3 montie (children under age 18). Tables 36-38 100 0.14% 

1V«o or more vislls lo a hosptlal emergency room bi tie past 12 months (chtdrsn wider age 16). Tablas 37-38 421 0.58% 

No madksi checkup bi the past 12 morths (dsfdtwi wider age 16), Tabiss 39-40 764 108% 

Saw or lafcad with an aye doctor bi the pest 12 months (chddran aged 2-17), Tablas 41-42 377 0.58% 

MedRal care delayed due to coneems over cost (diUdrvn under age 18). Tablea 43-44 47 0.08% 

Old not raoahe pteeciipllon medloaton during tie past 12 montie due to leek ol affordabMy (chiidran aged 2-17). Tablea 46-46 163 026% 

Old nW gat needed eysgasses during lha pas1 12 monlha due to lack ol aHordriMIty (children aged 2-17), Tablae 47-48 161 026% 

Old not see denilsimtiin the pasi 12 rnonlhs (ChMran aged 2-17), TMkaa 49-60 802 123% 

Oanig care delayed due to coat (cMdren aged 2-17). Tablas 51-62 163 025% 

Often unhappy, dsprassed. or learful behavior durtng the pasi 6 morShe (children aged 4-17), Tables 53-64 1268 220% 

Nol wetbehaved or dkf not uawdty do what aduRs raquasted during lha past 6 months (chlklionag9d4-17), Tablas 56-66 1204 2.11% 

Had many womas or oltan sasmsd wonted during tie past 6 montis (eWIdten aged 4-17), Tbblas 67-68 1282 224% 

Poor stlanton span or did not usuaty see choree and homework Ihrougi to the end during the past 6 morrihs (children aged 4-1 7), 

Tablea 88-80 1.387 243% 

Got along baClar with aduRs than chikkan during lha past 8 monlha (cMldionagad4-l7). 14blea61-63 1.706 2.98% 

Had deAme or seveie emcdonal or behavioral dMcuMes (chtdran aged 4-17). Tablas 83-84 697 122% 

No ooniBCI wRh a mervlal heath prolaaslonal or garwral doctor tor on erttobonal or behovtoral problem during the last 12 months (chUran 

aged 4-17 with deMie or several enwOong or bahavioral dWIcURiae). Tablas 66-86 88 0.31% 


Table II. Waigbtad counti and percantagaa of chiidran aged 0-17 with unknown 
information on aalectad aocio^mograpbic characlariatict. National Haallh Initrviaw 
Survey. 2001-2007 


Variable 

Count ol 

CMdren (M 
thousands) 

Percani 
of children 









048% 




NOTE: Than are no tniiwg com «sh wipoa lo artwr neema or poverty naiw barawi Sw 2001-2007 NHIS fetpuM 
FamSy HeonwrPsrwrsi Eamngs Fiss ware used ler trs anahels 
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Appendix II. Definitions of Selected Terms 


Sociodemographic 

characteristics 

Ax’<‘ — The age rcconJed for each 
child is the age at the Iasi birthday. Age 
is recorded in single years and grouped 
using a variety of age calegories 
depending on the purpose of the table. 

Family income — Each member of a 
family is classified according to the total 
income of all family members. Family 
members are all persons within the 
household related to each other by 
blood, marriage, cohabitation, or 
adoption. The income recorded is the 
total itKomc received by all family 
members in the previous calendar year. 
Income from all sources — including 
wages, salaries, pensions, government 
payments, child support or alimony, 
dividends, help from relatives, etc. — is 
included. Unrelated individuals living in 
the same hou.sehold (e.g.. roommates! 
are considered to be separate families 
and are classified according to their own 
incomes. 

Famiiy structure — A nuclear family 
consists of one or mote children living 
with two paivnis who are nsarried to one 
another and are biological or adoptive 
parents to all children in the family. A 
sinftle-fHirettt family consists of one or 
more children living with a single aduh 
(male or female, related or unrelated to 
the child or children). An unmtirrieJ 
biological or adoptive family consists of 
one or more children living with two 
parents who arc not married to one 
another and are biological or adoptive 
parents to all children in the family. A 
blended family consists of one or more 
children living with a biological or 
adoptive parent and an unrelated 
stepparent who are married to one 
another. A cohabiting family consists of 
one or more children living with a 
biological or adoptive parent and an 
unrelated adult who are cohabiting with 
(Mie another. An extended family consists 
of one or more children living with at 
least one biological or adoptive parent 
and a related adult who is not a parent 
(e.g.. grandparent, adult sibling). Given 


the NHIS definition of chilifaen as 
family members aged 0-17 and adults 
as family members aged 18 and over, 
adult children (those aged 18 and over) 
are considered related adults. This will 
result in smaller counts and percentages 
of the remaining family types, 
particularly nuclear families, and to a 
lesser extent, single-parent families (in 
part because they arc numerically the 
largest family types). An “other" family 
consists of one or more children living 
with related or unrelated adults who are 
not biological or adoptive parents (foster 
children living with at least two adults 
as well as children being raised by their 
grandparents are included in this 
category). All calegories are mutually 
exclasive. 

Health insurance anerage — NHIS 
respondents were asked about their 
health insurarKc coverage at the time of 
interview, Respondents reported whether 
they were covered by private insurance 
(obtained through the employer or 
workplace, purchased directly, or 
through a local or community program). 
Medicare. Medigap (supplemental 
Medicare coverage), Medicaid. 
Children's Health InsuraiKC Program 
(CHIP). Indian Health Service (IHS). 
military coverage (including VA. 
TRICARE or CHAMP-VA). a 
stale-sponsored health plan, arxnher 
government program, or single-service 
plans. This information was used to 
create a health insurance hierarchy for 
persons under age 6S with four mutually 
exclusive categories. Persons with more 
than one type of health insurance were 
avsigned to the first appropriate category 
in the hierarchy li^aed below; 

Priwte ewerage — Includes persons 
who had any comprehensive private 
insurance plan (including health 
maintenance organizations (HMOs) and 
preferred provider ocgreiizaiions]. These 
plans include those obtained through an 
en^loyer mxl those purchased directly 
or through local or community 
programs. 

Medicaid — Includes persons who do 
not have private coverage, but who have 


Medicaid amVor other slate-sponsored 
health plans including CHIP. 

Other (werage — Includes persons 
who do not have private or Medicaid (or 
other public coverage), but who have 
any type of military health plan 
(includes VA. TRICARE, and 
CHAMP-VA) or Medicare. This 
category also includes persons who are 
covered by other government programs. 

Uninsured — Includes persons who 
have not indicated that they are covered 
at the lime of interview under private 
health insurance (from employer or 
workplace, purchased directly, or 
through a state, local goveromeni or 
community program). Medicare. 
Medicaid. CHIP, a state-sponsored 
health plan, other govcmmcni programs, 
or military health plan (includes VA. 
TTIICARE. and CHAMP-VA). This 
category also includes persons who are 
only covered by IHS or only has’e a 
plan that pays for one type of service 
such as accidenLs or dental care. 

Weighted frequencies indicate that 
0.389' of children were missing 
information with respect to health 
insurance coverage. 

His/tanic origin and race — The 
tables in this report are consistent with 
federal guidelines established in 1997 by 
the Office of Management tmd Budget 
(OM6) regarding the presentation of 
race and ethnicity statistics in U.S. 
government publications (4S). Hispanic 
origin and race are two separate and 
distinct concept.s. Hispanic persons may 
be of any race. Hispanic origin includes 
persons Mexican. Puerto Rican. 
Cuban. Central and South American, or 
Spanish origins. All tables show 
Mexican or Mexican-American persons 
a.s a subset of Hispanic persons. Other 
groups ore not shown for reasons of 
confidentiality or statistical reliability. 

The category "Not Hispanic or 
Latino" includes the calegories of 
"White, single race" and "Black or 
African American, single race." Persons 
in these categories indicated only a 
single race group (see the definition of 
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“Race” in Ihis Appendix for more 
informalion). Data are no( shown 
separately for other “Not Hispanic or 
Laiirw” single>race persoas or those 
reporting multiple race due to statistical 
unreliahiliiy as measured by the relative 
standard errors of the estimates, but are 
included in the total for “Not Hispanic 
or Latino.” 

H(mte tenurr sialus — Based on a 
question in the Family Core that asked 
whether the family's house or apartment 
is owikhI or is being bought, tented, or 
occupied by sotne other arrangement. 
The latter category includes respondents 
who may live rent-free with relatives, 
provide a service (such as child care, 
maintenance, etc.) in return for rent, or 
live in group homes or assisted living 
accomirkodations. The number of 
families in this category is very small; 
in 2001-2007. 1.5% of all sample 
children lived in families that occupied 
houses “by some other arrangement" (or 
2% of all U.S. children natiorully). 

Panm’s This reflects 

the highest grade in school completed 
by the sample child’s mother or father 
who are living in the household, 
regardless of ih:U parent's age. NHIS 
does not obtain information pertaining 
to parents not living in the household. If 
both parents reside in the househrdd but 
information on one parent’s education is 
unknown, tlten the other parent’s 
educalkm is used. If both parents reside 
in the himsehold and education is 
unknown for both, then parent's 
education (with respect to the child) is 
unknown. If neither parent resides in the 
household, then parent’s education is 
unknown. 

Only years completed in a school 
that advances a person toward an 
elementary or high school diploma. 
General Educational Development high 
school equivalency diploma, college, 
university, or professional degree are 
included. Education in other schools and 
home schooling are counted only if the 
credits are accepted in a regular school 
system. 

Place frf residence — Classified as 
inside a mciropoliian statistical area 
(MSA) or outside an MSA. Generally, 
an MSA consists of a county or group 
of counties containing ai least one city 
or twin cities with a population of 


50.000 or more, plus adjacent counties 
that are metropolitan in character and 
are economically and socially integrated 
with the central city. In New England, 
towns and cities rather than counties are 
the units used in defining MSAs. Tlie 
nun^r of adjacent counties included in 
an MSA is not limited, and boundaries 
may cross state lines. 

OMB defines metropolitan areas 
according to published standards that are 
applied to U.S. Census Bureau data. 
Consequently, the definition of a 
metropolitan area is periodically revised. 
For the 2001-2005 NHIS data, the MSA 
definition was based on 1993 OMB 
standards using the 1990 census. For the 
2006-2007 NHIS. the MSA definition is 
based on 2003 OMB standards using 
data from the 2000 census. In the tables 
for this report, place of residence is 
based on variables indicating MSA size 
from the 2001-2003 Person and 
2004-2007 Household files. These 
variables are collapsed into three 
categories: MSAs with a population of I 
million or nwe. MSAs with a 
population of less than 1 million, and 
areas that are not within an MSA. 

Po\‘erTy slalus — Based on family 
income and family size using the U.S. 
Census Bureau’s poverty thresholds. 
“Poor” persons are defined as persons 
whose family incomes are below the 
poverty threshold. “Near poor” persons 
have family incomes of 100% to less 
than 200% of the poverty threshold. 
“Not poor" persons have family 
incomes that are 200% of the poverty 
threshold or greater. 

Race — The categories “White, 
single race’’ and “Black or African 
American, single race” refer to persons 
who indicated only a single race group. 
Estimates for multiple race cumbinalioits 
are not shown in this report because 
these generally do not meet the 
requirements for confidentiality and 
statistical reliability. 

The text in this report uses shorter 
versions of the new' OMB race and 
Hispanic origin terms for conciseness, 
while the tables use the con^leie terms. 
For example, the category "Not 
Hispanic or Latino, black or African 
American, single race” in the tables is 
referred to as “Non-Hispanic black” in 
the text. 
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Region — In the geographic 
classification of the U.S. population, 
slates are grouped into the four regions 
used by the U.S. Census Bureau: 

Region Stales included 

Northeast Maine. Vermont. New 

Hampshire. Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. Rhode Island. 
New York. New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania; 

Midwest Ohio. Illinois. Indiana. 
Michigan. Wjscimsin. 
Minnesota. Iowa. Missouri. 
North Dakota. South Dakota. 
Kansas, and NelM-aska; 

South Delaware. Maryland. District 

of Columbia. West Virginia, 
Virginia. Kentucky, 

Tennessee. North Carolina. 
South Carolina. Georgia. 
Rorida. Alabama. 

Mississippi. Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. Arkansas, and 
Texas; 

West Washington. Oregon. 

California. Nevada. New 
Mexico. Arizona. Idaho. 

Utah. Colorado. Monlaiui. 
Wyoming. Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 

Health characteristics or 
outcomes 

Arr/irNn— Includes bronchial asthma, 
allergic asthma, etc. Asthma is indicated 
when a doctor or other health 
professional reported to the family that 
the sample child ha-s asthma. 

Attention deficit hyperactivity 
disorder (ADHD) — Indicated when a 
doctor or other health professional 
reported to the family that the sample 
child has ADHD. ADHD includes 
attention deficit disorder. 

Basic actions disability — A new 
summary measure that lakes into 
account four ba.sic domains or functions 
that a child needs in order to participate 
in age-;q)propri;Ue activities (3S.39). 
These domains consist of sensory 
functions (e.g.. hearing, vision), 
movement (e.g.. walking, running, 
playing), cognitive functioning (e.g.. 
ability to remember. learning disabilities. 
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mcntu) fctardotion. Down syndrome, 
autism), and emotiona] or bctiavioral 
functions <ADHD. emoiionai or 
behavioral dilTiculties). Giiidren aged 
4-17 were coasidered to have a basic 
action disability if they had any one of 
the following problems: a lot of trouble 
hearing or deafness: trouble seeing: 
limitations in their ability to crawl, 
walk. nin. or play: difficulty 
remembering: mental retardation: Down 
syndrome: autism: a learning disability: 
ADHD: or definite or severe emotional 
or behavioral difficulties (from the 
.Strengths and Difficulties 
Questionnaire). 

Chnmic conditions — Conditions that 
are not cured, once acquired (such as 
heart disease, diabetes, and birth 
defects) are considered chronic from the 
date of onset. Other conditions mast 
have been present 3 months or longer to 
be considered chronic. An exception is 
made for children less than age I who 
have had a condition since birth; these 
conditions are considered chnmic. 
Questions in the 2001-2007 NHIS 
Sample Child Cores pertaining to 
chronic conditions ask whether these 
conditions were diagnosed by a doctor 
or a health pnsfessional. 

ContOfis with health 
prv/essfono/s— Defined as a visit to or 
conversation with a doctor or other 
health professional by anyone in the 
family about the health of the sample 
child during the 2 weelcs prior to 
iniers'iew. Contacts include home visits, 
office visits, or telephone calls for 
medical advice, prcscriptitms. or lest 
results. A telc(4ione coll to schedule an 
appointment is not included as a ccmtacL 
An emergency room visit and hospital 
slays are included as contacts. 

DiPctor or other health 
pmfessional — Refers to medical doctors 
and osteopathic physicians, including 
general practitioners as well as 
specialists, psychologists, nurses, 
physical iherapisLs. chiropractors, etc. 

Health stana — Obtained from a 
question in the survey that asked 
respotidenis. "Would you say your 
health in general was excellent, very 
good. good. fair, or poor?" Information 
was obtained from all respondents, with 
proxy responses allowed for athilLs not 
taking part in the interview and all 


children under age 18. In this report, the 
categories "Good." "Fair.** and "Poor" 
health are combined into a single 
category and shown in Tables 1 and 2. 

Hospital emergency mom (ER) 
visits — Includes visiLs to a hospital ER 
only. Visits for emergency care received 
at an HMD. outpatient clinic, or urgent 
care cetMer are not included. 

Prescriptum medicine — Medication 
that can only be obtained with the 
appros al of a liceasod health care 
(Ktwider. 

Usual place cf health r'arr— Based 
on a question that asked whether 
respondents had a place that they 
usually went to when they were sick or 
needed advice about their health. These 
places include a walk>in clinic, doctor's 
office, clinic, health center. HMO. 
hospital emergency room or outpatient 
clinic, or a military or VA health care 
facility. 
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Vital and Health Statistics 
Series Descriptions 


ACTIVE SERIES 


OISCONTmUED SERIES 


S«0»9 1. 


Swws 3. 


SeriM 10. 


Stit* 11 . 


S«hM 13. 


Sen»9 20. 


8«fiM21. 


Series 23. 


Programs and Collectten Proceduraa — Tin type o4 report 
describes Ibe rfara oofledion programs of the Natenal Center 
for Health Stabslice. Series 1 includes descriptions of the 
medtods used to eolect and process the data, d^iorts. and 
other material necessary for understanding the data. 

Data Evaluation and Mathods Rasaareh— Thia type of 
report concerns statistical methods and includas artalytical 
techniques, ob^ctive evaJuatione of reliability of colled 
data, and contriMitiorts to statistical theory. Also included ere 
espervnettial teeis of new survey methods, comparisons of 
U.S. methodologiee wsh those of otter countrie s , and aa of 
2009, studwe of cogniton and survey measurement, and final 
reports of major committees cortceming vital and health 
slattstics measurement and metiodi. 

Analytical and Epidemiological Studies — This type of 
report presents anatyticai or imerpretve sUxfeee based on vital 
and health statistics. As of 2009, Series 3 also indudes 
sludks b as ed on surveys that are not part of coninumg data 
sysloms of the Nsliortel Center tor Health Statistics and 
imsmatioruil vital and hsslih statistics reports. 

Dels From ths Nations! Hasith Intarviaw Survey— This 
typs of report contains statntics on illnsss: ursnisntionsi 
aiiuriss; rfisabiity; use of hospital, madical. and odw health 
sarvices; and a wida ranga of special current health topics 
oovsrng many aspects of healtti behaviors. heeMi datua. and 
hsaNh care uiriiraiiOA Sarias 10 is based on data ooloctsd in 
this oontinuir>g rvafional household interview survey. 

Data From lha National Heatth Examination Survay. the 
Natiortal Heatth artd Nutrition Examination Surveys, and 
tha Hispanic Health and Nutrition Exammation Survey- 
In iNa type of report, data from direct examinalion, testng. 
and measurement on representative samples of the aviian 
iKminstitutionalized population provide the basis for (1) 
medically defined total prevalance of spMific dHeases or 
condriions in the United States and the dislributiont of the 
population with respect to physical, physiological, and 
psychological characterialica. and (2) analyses of tranda and 
relationshqM among various maasuremants and batween 
survey periods. 

Data From tha National Haalth Care Survey— This type of 
report conlaiw statistics on healh resourcss arvl the public's 
use of health care reacurces including ambulatory, hospital, 
and long-term care services beaed ort data collectad diractly 
from he^h care providers and provider recorda. 

Data on Uortality — This type of raport coraains statistica on 
mortaity that are not indudad in ragUtor. annual, or monthly 
reports. Special analyses by cause of death, age. other 
damogr a phK variabtas. and geographic and trend artalysas 
are irtcluded. 

Data on Nalatlly. Marriage, and Divorce— This type of 
report oonlairts statistics on natality, marriags, arvi divorce 
that are not includad in regular, annual, or monthly raporta. 
Special artalyses by health and demographic variables and 
geograplMC ind trei^ analyses are IndurM. 

Data From tha Natiorul Survay of Family Growth— These 
reports contain statistics on tadors that alfact birth rates, 
including contraception and inlertilily; factors affecting the 
formation and dissolution of fsmiias, mcturing cohsbitation. 
marriage, divorce. ar>d remarriage; and behavior related to 
the risk of HIV and other sexually iransmitiad diseases. 
These statistics are baaed on rtaliorwl suveys of women and 
men of childtearing age. 


Series 4. Documents and Commiltae Raporla— These are final 
reports of major committees cor>camed with vital ar>d health 
statistics and documents. The last Series 4 report was 
pubiMhad n 2002. As of 2009. this fype of report ie Included 
in Seriee 2 or arwlher appropriste aariea. dependng on the 
raport topic. 

Series S. International Vital and Health Statistics Rsporte— This 
type of report compares U.S. vital and health stalislics with 
those of other oounbies or presents other inlemaborul data of 
relewnce to tha heakh statistics sysism of 9w Unilsd Stales. 
The Iasi Series 5 report was published in 2003. Aa of 2009, 
this type of report ie induded in Seriee 3 or arwther series, 
depe^ng on the report topic. 

Senes 6. Cognition and Survey Measurement- Tha type of report 
uses methods of oogniiive screnoe to dedgn. evaluaie. and 
test sunray instruments. The last Sarias 6 report was 
pubWiad in 1999. As of 2009, this type of report ie included 
h Series 2. 

Series 12. Data From tha Institutionaluad Population Surveys — 
Tha last Series 12 rsport was publishad In 1974. Rsporis 
from these surveys sre induded in Series 13. 

Senss 14. Data on Hsalih Retourcet: Manpower and Facilitiea— 
Tha last Series 14 report was published in 1909. Reports cn 
haaittt resources are included in Series 13. 

Senes 1$. Data From Special Surveys— Tha fype of report contains 

statistics on health arto hMlth-ralaled topics colleclad in 
special aurvaya thal are rwl part of tha continuing data 
systems of the National Center for Health Stalisics. Tha lost 
teries 15 report was published in 2002. As of 2009. reports 
based on th^ surveys are included in Seriee 3. 

Series 10. Compilations of Advance Data From Vital and Haalth 
Slaliatiee— Tha test Series 10 report was publahed in 1990. 
All reports are available onlme, and so compilations of 
Advance Data reports are no kmger needed. 

Series 22. Data From tha National Mortality and Halatity Survaya — 
The last Sarias 22 raport was published n 1973. Reports 
from these sample surveys, based on vital records, are 
pubbahed m Series 20 or 21 . 

Series 24. Compitaliont of Data on Natality, Mortality, Marriage, and 
Dhrorce— Ths last Series 24 rep^ was pubhshad in 1990. 
All reports are avalable onKne. and so oornpilabona of rsporis. 
are no lor>ger rteeded. 


For a n swers to questions about this rsport or tor a bsi of reports published 
in these series, oonlacl: 

irdormalion Dissaminalion Staff 
Natiorul Ceniar for Heaflh Slatialics 
Centers tor OiseBse ConVot and Prevention 
3311 Toledo Road. Room 5412 
Hyattsvilla. MO 20782 
1-000-232-4030 
E-mal: cdcinlo4odc.gov 
imarrut: hBpyA«ww.c^.govrtKhs 
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10 Recommendations to Prevent Poverty 

1 . Add relationship education and training workshops to the case 
management protocols of Temporary Assistance to Needy Family 
(TANF) clients. 

2. Reduce the perceived or actual anti-marriage penalties in welfare 
programs that would reduce cash benefits if a couple is married. 

3. Create public education campaigns in low income communities on 
the benefits of building and forming healthy families, maintaining 
healthy families and building social supports. 

4. Encourage schools to educate students on the benefits of delaying 
childbearing until academic achievement goals are reached and a 
family is formed. 

5. Require federally funded family planning clinics to provide classes on 
forming and maintaining healthy relationships to interested low 


income clients. 
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6. Require federally funded family planning clinics to offer voluntary 
referrals to life planning, literacy, financial and relationship skills 
education to all interested low income clients. 

7. Make voluntary relationship education widely available to interested 
couples in low income communities. 

8. Reduce the barriers of attending these classes by providing meals, 
childcare and transportation. 

9. Fund, create and implement statewide strategy to promote healthy 
family formation and family strengthening messages to prevent 
poverty and increase child well-being. 

10. Teach relationship, literacy, financial and leadership skills to 
students to be educated, equipped and empowered with the skills 
necessary to create emotional and personal safety in the home, 
workplace and in the community and to advocate for what they need 
to reach their full potential. 
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July 21, 2015 

jessicd Bartholow, Antionette Dozier and Michael Herald 
Western Center on Law and Poverty 

Comments on HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft of TANF Reauthori/ation Bill 
SuK'ommittee on Human Resources, Committee on Ways and Means 
(J.S. House of Representatives 

The Western Center on Law and Poverty (Western Center) represents Californian's poorest 
residents in the areas of health, public benefits and housing. One of our areas of subject matter 
expertise is the Temporar)' Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant program that is 
known in California as California Work Opportunity' and Responsibility to Kids (CalWORKs) 
program. This paper includes our initial responses to HR 2959‘ and the Discussion Draft of TANF 
Reauthorization.^ While we wish that there had been more time allocated to discussing the current 
reality' of families with children who live in poverty and deep poverty, the increase in family 
homelessness and maternal depression among low-income mothers, the stagnant poverty' rates 
among black children and scalable best practices to address these issues, we are satisfied that HR 
2959 and the Discussion Draft seek to improve program accountability to poor children and their 
families and hope that our comments are helpful to improve it prior to passage. 

Backgronnti /roM a CaH/oniia Perspective 

The CalWORKs program was established in 1997, following the passage of the federal personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity' Act. It requires eligible parents to be employed or participate 
in employ'ment training (Welfare-to-Work) while offering supports, including child care and 
transportation. CalWORKs, once recognized as one of California's most effective programs, now 
suffers from severe cuts, weakening its ability to help families secure self-sufficient employment in 
an economy that has few opportunities for low-wage workers to exit poverty'.* 

Since the program's inception, the purchasing power of the benefit and the length of aid available 
have been dramatically reduced. In 1996, benefits for low-income families were at about 80% of the 
Federal Po\’erty Level (FPL). As of January 2015, the maximum cash grant for a family' of three is 
$658/ month, just 41% of the FPL. Length of aid for which adults are eligible for benefits through the 
program has also been reduced over the past decade, from 60 months of lifetime eligibility' to just 48 
months. In addition, adults' eligibility' for welfare-to-work and support services has been reduced 
from 60 months to 24 months (with some exceptions, including child care). Moreover, these cuts to 
the program were levied during the worst recession in a generation, when unemployment 
sky'rocketed even those with limited barriers to work remained unemployed for years. 
Unemploy'ment rates were particularly' high for women and minorities.'* Reversing the fate of these 
families, who live below half of the poverty’ rate with little chance of escape, should be a top priority' 
for federal and state elected officials. 

Response to Major Provisions in HR 2959 and the TANF Reanthorization Working Draft 


* http'. ' ■' WWW . bill/ 2959/ text 

* http:/ /w*ys«idme*ns.hoii*e.40V/wp<o*i»CTityuplwids/ 2015/07/ JDC_705_*mJ.{*dl 

* According to the Public Policy Institute ot Cjlifomu. neerly 80\ o( poor CAlifornuns lived m Ucnilies ivith 4t least one edutt working snd 
54.9% of th^ m poverty. 4l le4sl one Unuly member report working full tune (excludmg feimlies comprised exclusively people who were over 
65 years o4 age). hltp://www.ppic.oig./mam/publK4tion_»how.a»p‘*i*26l 

' "Wofom's Uneoployiiipet at 6 Yew Low. bat Raises for Bbrk Woraea. ' Naaoitti Womeo's Law Crater (Maceb 2015) btlp vrww nwlc otgpreM- 
release womens uneniptoymeot 6 year low nses-black-wocnra-nwk-WLilvMS-sbow's 


www.wctp.org 
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We appreciate that the Ways and Means Committee is making TANF Reauthorization a priority. For 
almost two decades, TANF has been a neglected policy area. Efforts in the past to reauthorize TANF 
have often ignored what was happening to the families who need assistance at the expense of 
winning political points. Due to this, opportunities to fully explore how TANF has or has not 
worked to lift families out of poverty have been few and far between. The Committee's focus on 
TANF's actual performance is refreshing. Below are our initial comments to HR 2959 and the 
Discussion Draft and the open policy questions and we look forward to working with the committee 
in the coming weeks to develop reauthorization policy. 

■ Redesign of The TANF Work Participation Measure 
Since its' passage in 1997 TANF has had a mixed record of fulfilling its' promise of providing 
meaningful opportunities to education, training and employment for low income families. While 
many TANF recipients have benefited from the changes in the 1997 law, many more families have 
not benefited. In part this is due to the initial program design of TANF. 

State policy choices in implementing TANF have long been shaped by a desire to avoid penalties for 
failing to meet the 50% work participation requirement. During the first years of TANF, large 
caseload reductions gave states a credit towards their work participation requirement that made the 
standard easier to meet. The focus on caseload reduction was accentuated after TANF was 
reauthorized in the Deficit Reduction Act in early 2006 when caseload credits were limited to 
caseload reductions after 2005. States, including California, had renewed incentive to reduce 
caseload or to identify excess Maintenance of Effort (MOE) that could be converted into caseload 
reduction credit. 

Caseload reduction, however, does not always equate to positive outcomes for families. States got a 
credit whenever anyone leaves the caseload, whether for employment or because they were 
sanctioned off assistance or they simply quit. States got a caseload reduction credit based on state 
spending that qualified as MOE even though it often provided little or no assistance to needy 
families. 

Western Center has long supported replacing the caseload reduction credit and the TANF penalty 
structure with outcome measures that better encourage states to reduce poverty, increase 
educational achievement, serve those with barriers to employment and increase earnings for TANF 
recipients. The HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft are clearly a step in the right direction in this 
regard. Eliminating the caseload reduction construct and replacing it with a straightforward work 
participation requirement would allow states to get partial credit for persons who are not able to 
participate fully. It eliminates the excessive work requirements on two parent families and the 
core/ non-core weekly work requirement that functioned as a one size fits all approach to 
participation. 

HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft additionally propose to create a set of performance measures for 
states that reward states for outcomes that make a difference. It measures the number of recipients 
who exit TANF for unsubsidized employment and who remain employed for two or four quarters. 
It measures the increase in median incomes of recipients who exit TANF for unsubsidized 
employment and who remain employed for four quarters. These are the kind of outcomes that states 
should be challenged to meet. 

HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft also propose a new method of penalizing states for failure to meet 
work participation. Instead of reductions to the TANF block grant that states would have to backfill 
with state funding, the penalty would be an increase of 5 percent in state MOE funding each year up 
to a maximum of 100 percent of MOE. This approach will help states do a better job of improving 
performance and meet outcomes than the current penalty methodology. States will still have to 
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increase their spending but it will not suffer from a loss of TANF funds. Thus at a point where the 
state is being challenged to do more to help recipients succeed it has more resources to accomplish 
the task. Under the existing system, states have to commit new state resources just to maintain the 
prior funding level which makes it hard, if not impossible, for states to improve outcomes. Without 
new resources states are motivated to restrict eligibility, strictly enforce work requirements and 
impose harsh sanction on families that do not comply with work requirements. The proposal in HR 
2959 and the Discussion Draft is fairer. It requires the state to spend more and will relieve some of 
the pressures that result in harsh outcomes to the families the program is designed to assist, though 
not all of them. 

■ Recommendations for Improving Work Participation Measurement Redesign 
While we believe that these provisions offer a great deal to look forward to, we are concerned about 
a couple of details. First, we think that there should be more attention to the transition periods that 
will be required should reauthorization pass. 

Second, given the significant changes to TANF proposed in this draft we support eliminating or 
waiving all prior TANF penalties and corrective compliance plans. Unless this is built into future 
versions of this bill it will compel states to pursue both corrective compliance plans under the 
current law and implement the changes proposed in HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft so as to meet 
the performance measures outlined in the draft. Given the opportunity for assisting recipients in HR 
2959 and the Discussion Draft, Western Center supports focusing states on implementing the new 
provisions rather than trying to resolve the past. 

In 2012 and 2013, California made major changes to the welfare to work plan. As we note below, 
many of the changes are consistent with provisions included in HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft. 
Among them are partially eliminating the core/ non-core requirement, redesigning the upfront 
engagement of clients, creating a new on-line assessment tool to provide multiple work activity 
paths built around the needs of recipients and eliminating the bar on person with drug offenses. 
These improvements were coupled with short time limits for participating under the more relaxed 
welfare to work rules. 

These reforms were implemented in most cases within six months of adoption by the Legislature. 
This meant that the time clock was ticking on recipients even though the state and the counties 
which operate our CalWORKs program were still putting the pieces in place. We were building the 
car while trying to drive it down the freeway. In retrospect, our state did not provide enough lead in 
time to make the changes made by our Legislature. Changes of the magnitude made in California or 
that are represented in HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft require state laws to be changed, budgets 
to be reconfigured, federal and state regulations to be vetted and approved, new forms to be 
promulgated and significant staff training. Moreover, these changes represent a cultural sea change 
in our approach to assisting poor families. It is simply unrealistic to think that administrators and 
staff can not only learn the new rules but learn how to use them in one year. We strongly encourage 
the committee to adopt a longer phase in for states before the HHS Secretary begins to measure 
work participation rates or outcome measures. 

HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft would establish these new performance measures by reserving a 
portion of the TANF block grant from states. As Western Center understands the draft if the state 
did not meet the agreed upon milestones in the first year they would have one additional year to 
achieve it. But if the state failed in the second year, they would lose the TANF funding. Given that 
HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft is not proposing any increase in the TANF block grant (the base 
funding level has remained constant since 1997), reducing funding to states will reduce funding that 
can be used to provide basic assistance grants, child care and pay for work and educational 
activities. It may have the effect of limiting state's ability to meet the outcome measures. 
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Western Center instead proposes to give states work participation credits for positive outcomes. HR 
2959 and the Discussion Draft already embrace this concept by providing a credit to states for 
recipients who achieve partial participation. This concept should be extended to an adult that exits 
welfare for employment and remains employed for the evaluation period. Western Center supports 
giving states work participation credits if the state achieves median income gains for former 
recipients. Western Center supports giving states work participation credit for additional outcomes 
such as: 

■ Increasing the percentage of poor families receiving assistance 

■ Participating in job training or education programs 

■ Reducing deep poverty among children 

■ Assisting families with Family Violence Option services , mental health services, learning 
disabilities, English proficiency and physical disabilities 

■ Increasing Participation in EITC by TANE recipients 

■ Moving children & adults unable to work consistently to SSI/SSDI 

Einally, while we appreciate the new state performance measures, we believe that the timing of the 
measures should be reconsidered and drafted to better align with the Workforce Investment and 
Opportunity Act (WIOA) measures for ease of implementation and, like those measurements, 
should provide a longer period from which to evaluate success. 

As we said above, we applaud HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft for recognizing the need for more 
meaningful methods of measuring states performance but we do not believe that an additional 
method of measurement is needed. Instead we support building in the outcome measurements into 
the existing work participation construct. 

■ Work Participation Requirements Proposal in HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft 
The desire of states to avoid penalties by reducing caseload was reinforced by a rigid work 
requirement and mandatory sanction policies which in many cases have resulted in families falling 
into even deeper poverty. Since 1997 we have learned much about the debilitating effects of deep 
poverty on the brain development of young children and its' long term consequences for them as 
adults. ^ It is in the interest of both families and policymakers to stem the tide of children living in 
deep poverty. 

HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft take some steps that will help families from falling into deep or 
deeper poverty. They require states to develop much more robust welfare to work plans than are 
currently required by federal law. California has already started down this path with major changes 
to our assessment and appraisal of family needs. Since 1997 TANF and, in our state, CalWORKs 
provided only one path for families, finding a job. While this approach worked for some families, it 
did not work for most. Instead our state is embracing multiple paths based on the individual needs 
of the client. In requiring more robust assessments of family needs, HR 2959 and the Discussion 
Draft take useful steps in this direction. 

Another proposal to help-families succeed in TANF in HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft is to 
eliminate the core/non-core requirement and allow families to participate in services that are best 
suited to them. Many families who enter TANF are in crisis. They may not be ready for full-time 
work or may be at risk if they do participate in work. Allowing states to work with recipients to 
develop a plan that addresses the family as they are is critically important. But under the existing 


’ "The Long Reach of Childhood Poverty," by Greg J. Duncan and Katherine Magniison, Stanford Poverty Center 
https:/ /web.stanford.edu/grc’up/scspi/_media/pdf / p athways /winter_2011/Pathwavs\Vinterll_Duncan.pdf 
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core/non-core rules states had limited flexibility to meet families where they were. Western Center 
heartily endorses eliminating the core/non-core requirement. 

Changes proposed by HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft to work activities, by expanding vocational 
education to 24 months will allow persons to get the training they need to get a job with a future. 
Allowing persons up to age 26 to participate by attending secondary school will help TANF adults 
gain the basic education they need to become employable or proceed further into education. 
Western Center supports these proposals. 

Creating a new work activity for job readiness will help address a significant gap in the original 
TANF law and that was reinforced with the implementation of the TANF DRA provisions - many 
people have significant barriers to overcome before they are ready for either job search or 
employment. In California we have many recipients who are homeless or at risk of homelessness 
when they apply for assistance. Before they can participate in activities they need to have their lives 
stabilized. Many are escaping domestic violence or the end of a troubled relationship. Many have 
suspended driver's licenses due to unpaid traffic tickets that they cannot afford to pay.^ Other 
individuals have barriers such as criminal records that need to be expunged before most employers 
will hire them. Some people need to have tattoo's removed that reflect one's past gang affiliations. 
All of these situations and more need to be addressed before persons can be expected to successfully 
participate in welfare to work activities. Unfortunately, in implementing the TANF DRA provisions, 
HHS barred states from being able to count these activities towards job/ job readiness. HR 2959 and 
the Discussion Draft need to clarify that those regulations are expressly eliminated and provide 
states with broad flexibility to identify the activities that count towards job readiness. 

Open Issues in HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft 

■ Raising cap on number of persons who can meet work rate via education activities 
Education is the key to helping recipients obtain and maintain employment that will help them exit 
public assistance. Research shows that the higher level of educational achievement that a single 
mother achieves the more likely she is to be employed.^ However, TANF currently caps the 
percentage of the caseload that can be meeting the employment requirements through education at 
30 percent. This cap is an arbitrary standard that should be eliminated entirely. HR 2959 and the 
Discussion Draft propose to eliminate the core/non-core requirement for welfare to work plans. 
This provision applies to all adults who are required by federal or state law to participate in welfare 
to work activities. 

Imposing a cap on how many of these recipients can participate in education will lead state program 
administrators to manage entrance into education to avoid breaching the cap. This means that some 
individuals will not get the opportunity to access education and training to gain a job which leads to 
self-sufficiency. Since CalWORKs was adopted the state has never exceeded the 30 percent cap and 
in most years less than 15 percent of recipients participated in educational activities. Still, the 30 
percent cap is viewed as a policy statement that education is to be discouraged as a work activity 
and, we believe, it actively limits opportunities for parents to pursue certificate and degree 
programs that could eliminate their dependence on the program in the long term. 

■ Elimination of marriage penalty 


® "Not Just a Ferguson Problem: How Traffic Courts Drive Inequality in California," (May 2015) http://wclp.org/not-iust-a-ferguson-problein- 
how-traffic-courts-drive-mequality-in-califomia/ 

^ "Various Supports for Low-Income Families Reduce Poverty and Have Long-term Possitive Effects," 

Quly 30, 2013) Arloc Sherman, Danilo Trisi, and Sharon Parrott http:// vvvw.cbpp.org/ research/ various-supports-f or-low-in come-families- 
reduce-povectj^-and-have-long-term-posittve-effects 
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HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft call for an end to the TANF marriage penalty. While we support 
this provision, we do not think it goes far enough. Six states, including California, still employ a 
"child deprivation" test which denies aid to working-two parent homes if they work too many 
hours.® It is unfortunate that a family working 100 hours per week would still be poor enough to 
qualify for the program, but with wage stagnation at its peak, it happens more frequently now than 
it did in previous decades. What's worse is that existing law not only punishes families who are 
working hard to get ahead but receiving a low-wage, but it incentivizes families to split. This is 
because the same family would be eligible for aid if the primary wage earner left. Western Center 
has sponsored state legislation to repeal the policy which has received strong bi-partisan support. 
We encourage Congress to consider removing the ability of all states to employ this rule which 
disadvantages two-parent, working families. 

■ Ending the Bar on Eligibility Of Persons with Prior Drug Convictions 
PRWORA enacted policy barring states from issuing TANF and Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP), benefits to people who were convicted of a drug-related offense after August 22, 
1996.^ Since then, the bar was removed, but states were given an option of whether to keep the 
restrictions in place. California was one of the states that chose to maintain this discriminating, 
lifetime bar until April of this year, when the law was repealed for everyone who is complying with 
their probation and parole. The repeal had editorial support from the New York Times and the Los 
Angeles Times and was supported by cities, counties, law enforcement and over 100 organizations 
throughout the state because it would reduce recidivism and crime and support parents who were 
trying to start over. 

According to Pew Center on the States, with few or no job prospects, approximately two-thirds of 
those released from prison will be rearrested - and almost one-half will be re-incarcerated — within 
three years of their release. Research shows that 55 percent of incarcerated prisoners will live with 
their children upon release. Although in some states children of adults who are banned remain 
eligible to receive TANF, the ban reduces the benefits received by the household. As a result, 
benefit levels for these families falls almost to a quarter of the Federal Poverty Line. 

A report by the Reentry Policy Council of the Council of State Governments credits public benefits 
and job training as key contributors to successful prisoner reentry and recommends that states opt 
out of bans against people with prior drug-related felony convictions. The Reentry Policy Council 
is a bipartisan working group with representatives of national associations of probation and parole, 
correctional administrators, courts, police, mental health and housing experts, among others.^^ 
Harvard's Bruce Western said that the costs to restoring access to benefits like SNAP and TANF, 
"..are offset by increased employment and reduced crime and correctional costs for program 
participants... Achieving these objectives will yield a sustainable public safety that overcomes the 
long-term negative consequences of criminal punishment and promotes the economic improvement 
of poor communities."^® 

A study of women probationers concluded that "women's challenges in the areas of education, 
family support, and self-efficacy, as well as relationship dysfunction, contributed to 


® The Urban Institute Databook shows how many states have 2-parent deprivation policies: 
http: / /antdata.urban.org/databook_tabs/2012/I.B.2.XLSX 

5 The Persona] Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 (PL 104- 193). Sec. 115 AB 1260 (Ashbum) - 
Chapter 284, Statutes of 1997 
http:// t^s.ojp.usdoj.gov/content/pub/pdty iptc.pdf 

iiReport of the Re-Entry Policy Council: Charting the Safe and Successful Return of Prisoners to the Community. Council of State Governments. 
Reentry Policy Council. New York: Council of State Governments. January 2005, 
http: / / www.reentrypoHcy.org/ about/ reentry_poUcy_council 

13 Western, Bruce. 2008. "From Prison to Work: A Proposal for a National Prisoner Reentry Program." (Washington, DC: The Brookings 
Institution, 2008) 3-5 
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employment/ financial difficulties and subsequent imprisonment." Research on reoffending patterns 
among women found that state-sponsored support programs, especially services related to job 
training, health, education and housing that address short-term economic needs, reduce the odds of 
recidivism by 83 percent. Several states have found that, by increasing access to poverty 
ameliorating assistance, they can reduce criminal activity among the re-entry community and, 
therefore, recidivism.^^ California's Senate Committee on Appropriations analysis asserted that a 
reduction in recidivism resulting in the repeal of the law will result in a reduction in state 
corrections costs and local government costs related to jailing and supporting successful re-entry. 

We recommend that Congress consider entirely removing this lifetime ban for anyone who has 
successfully completed or is complying with the conditions of their probation or parole.^^ 
Continuing to keep the ban in place is only punishing parents who would otherwise participate in 
Welfare-to-Work as parents who do participate are already not eligible. 

Provisions Missing From HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft 

While we understand that the Discussion Draft is not intended to be comprehensive and if a 
Reauthorization is to be successful, it will likely not include all of the proposals we would offer, we 
think it is important to raise them as this may be our only opportunity before the next 
reauthorization. Below are additional reforms we would like the committee to consider. 

■ TANF Should Establish State Min. Cash Assistance & Support Services Expenditures 
When the AFDC program and the federal entitlement to assistance for poor families were repealed 
by the passage of TANF, families lost a critical legal protection that prevented many families from 
falling into deeper poverty. Even without an entitlement to aid, the TANF block grant and the MOE 
requirement were a source of funding that were intended to be spent to assist the poorest families. 
Sadly, this did not happen. After TANF was passed, states took advantage of the flexibility on the 
use of both TANF and MOE funds to significantly shrink funding for basic cash assistance, work 
activities and child care. States had an incentive to enact rigid eligibility standards and severe 
sanction policies to reduce the caseload so that funding could be diverted to other state uses. 

While California has done better than almost all states in using TANF and MOE funds for their 
intended purpose, California diverts between $800 million and $1 billion a year from the 
TANF/MOE funding stream to fund state operations that are not directly provided to CalWORKs 
families. If these funds were not being diverted the CalWORKs grants in California could be raised 
so that no family was living in deep poverty and the repeal of the state's Maximum Family Grant 
Rule could be easily funded. HR 2959 and the Discussion Draft are silent on whether the artificial 
barriers to success that were promulgated after the DRA (listed below) are to be continued. We 
believe they should not. 

■ ACF added child only Safety Net cases into the federal work rate even though the parent has 
used up the 60 months on aid and is no longer receiving federal assistance. 

■ ACF narrowly defined allowable work activities including job readiness activities, vocational 
ESL and limited duration and scope of subsidized employment with private sector. 

■ ACF denied the ability to count Domestic Violence counseling as work preparation. 

■ ACF denied the ability for states to make "reasonable accommodations" to federal work 
requirements under the Americans with Disabilities Act but instructed states to comply with it. 

■ ACF required disabled and needy grandparents to work, families that California exempts. 


Holtfreter, Kristy, Michael D. Reisig, and Merry Morash. "Poverty, State Capital, And Recidivism Among Women Offenders'." Criminology & 
Public PoHcy 3.2 (2004): 185-208. Print. http://olms.cte.ihu.edu/olms/data/resource/6080/HOLTFRETER- 
POVERTY % 20 AND %20RECIDIVISM.pdf 

“ http://www.ccjrc.org/pdf/CO_Reducing_Recidivism_Report.pdf 

“ Short of full repeal, we would recommend consideration of the bi-partisan REDEEM Act The REDEEM Act of 2015 S. 675 
https:/ /www .congress.gov/bilI/114th-congress/senate-bilI/ 675/all-i nfo 
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■ Imposed confusing, burdensome and costly documentation and verification requirements on 
participants, counties, employers and providers in educational activities. 

■ TANF Child Exclusion Laws Should Be Banned 

California is one of 14 states that still employ a Child Exclusion or Family Cap rule in their TANF 
Program. California's program, however, employs a unique version of the rule, denying basic needs 
assistance to a child aid based on the facts of their conception. This rule, known as the Maximum 
Family Grant (MFG) rule and denies aid to a child if any member of the infant's family was on aid 
when the child was conceived unless their parent was using the specific form of birth control listed 
in state law (sterilization or inter-uterine devise) and a doctor attests that the baby's conception was 
due to the failure of that method. Additionally, if a woman becomes pregnant as a result of rape or 
incest, the MFG rule does not apply provided she reported the incident within 12 months. The 
stated goal of the MFG policy is to reduce the reproductive options and births among welfare 
recipients. While decades of research have shown definitively that these types of "child exclusion" 
rules are not effective in reducing the incidence of births or the caseload in state TANF programs, 
the rule asserts unacceptable restrictions on women's reproductive freedom, using economic 
coercion (access to a basic needs grant for their child) to limit contraceptive choice and require 
disclosure of private reproductive health information. In short, TANF should require that all 
children in an eligible household be aided and should not allow states to condition financial 
assistance for a child on its mother's decision to use contraception or to disclose a sexual assault. 

• TANF Should Better Serve Veteran Families and Surviving Family Members 
As far as we can tell, TANF never considered the unique situation of veterans with children and 
survivors. In California, we have been working to address some of the program oversights and 
suggest that Congress consider doing the same. These include: (a) honoring VA determinations of 
disability; (b) referring veterans to veteran service providers; (c) support vocational options for 
veterans & survivors by clarifying income & resource exemptions for all GI Bill related income. 

■ TANF Should Do More to Reduce Infant Mortality & Support Healthy Outcomes 

TANF allows states to determine whether or not it serves pregnant women and at which trimester. 
This, despite the fact that low-income pregnant women are especially likely to experience 
discrimination, as employers may refuse to provide the accommodation necessary to enable a 
woman to work throughout her pregnancy^^ and more likely to be victims of domestic violence.^® 
Delaying basic needs cash assistance for very low-income pregnant women not only impacts the 
health of children born into deep poverty, but it also endangers the health and wellbeing of 
pregnant women. Not ensuring uninterrupted supportive services to women experiencing multiple 
stressful situations during their pregnancies may increase complications in their pregnancies and 
premature labor. Because maternal stress increases pre-term birth, morbidity and the likelihood a 
child will be born with a short-term or even lifelong disability Congress should direct states to 
serve pregnant women and fund them to do so. 

■ TANF Should Require States Certain Child Support Standards 

Current TANF law allows states to determine whether and how much child support to pass through 
to custodial parents and many states have chosen not to pass through any or to only pass through a 
minimal amount.^o The Deficit Reduction Act of 2005 (DRA, P.L. 109-171) provides incentives for 


National Women's Law Center and A Better Balance, "It shouldn't be a heavy lift: fair treatment for pregnant workers." 2013. Available online 
at: http:/ / www.nw lc.org/ sites/ default/ files/pdfs/pregnant_workers.pdf 

“ Bohn, D.K., "Domestic Violence and Pregnancy. Implication for Practice." Journal of Nurse Midwifery 
1990 Mar-AprZ 35(2):86-98. 
http://www.istor.org/stable/30013020 

“ http ://www.clasp.org/resources-and-publi cations/publicatio n-l/P assTltroughFinal061209.pdf, 

http:/ /anfdata.urban.org/databook_tabs/2010/IV.A .2.xIs, and http://www.urban.org/publicatioTts/411595.html 
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states to allow more of the child support collected on behalf of TANF families to go to the family 
without a reduction in welfare benefits. Under DRA, the federal government shares in the cost of 
passing through up to $100 per month for a fannily with one child, and up to $200 per month for a 
family of two or more children, of collected child support to TANF families. A report by the 
Congressional Research Services illustrates that the impact of a higher pass-through to TANF 
families has a significant positive effect on these families. ITigher pass-through rates are also 
expected to increase participation among non-custodial parents. Congress should consider requiring 
states to maximize child support pass-through and should clarify that child-support paid by a 
TANF parent to support a child out-side of that TANF household should never be considered 
available income to the children in the TANF household. 

■ TANF Should Require (and Fund) States to Provide Time-Limit Relief During Recession 
Current TANF law allows states to determine whether and how much child support to pass 
Federal law allows state to provide aid to low-income parents and children. While federal law 
allows for 60 months of eligibility for adults, many states restrict families to less months of lifetime 
eligibility. In California, adults are limited to 48 months in a lifetime and welfare-to-work services to 
24 months in a lifetime, with some exceptions. Adult TANF recipients, with some exceptions, must 
participate in work activities as a condition of receiving cash benefits. 

Under TANF, there are no waivers from the work requirement during recessionary times. This 
means that, during the 18 months of economic recession since the inception of the CalWORKs 
program, very poor parents with multiple barriers to work were required to participate in 
employment activities even when unemployment was very high, reaching over 40% in those 
California communities where CalWORKs participation is concentrated (in the Central Valley). 
During this time, some CalWORKs recipients reported to our organization about how humiliating it 
was to report to the mandatory job-search portion of their welfare-to-work program only to spend 
the day calling companies in search of jobs that everyone knew didn't exist. Requiring participation 
in welfare-to-work during a recession means that more families face a sanction during unbearable 
economic times, pushing the family further into deep poverty and impairing the ability of their 
family to overcome the long-reaching impact of a recession. What's more, making families 
vulnerable to sanctions related to work during a recession has a negative impact on the economies 
of already vulnerable communities. According to a report by Beacon Economics reducing 
CalWORKs expenditures has a negative consequence for local economies in which both program 
recipients live.^^ These findings are consistent with those published by national economists at 
Moody's and very strongly assert that reducing safety net benefits during a federally declared 
recession is not only bad for the long-term health of children served by the program and for the 
long-term health of our economy. Finally, alleviating families of welfare-to-work requirements 
during a recession or in a federally declared work-surplus area would relieve caseworkers of the 
time to oversee their compliance. This is significant because, during a recession, there are more 
families that seek assistance and less money to serve them with. The cost pressures associated with 
these dynamics on the program were so significant that, during the last recession, then California 
Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger actually proposed terminating the program altogether.^^ 


^ Henry S. Farber, "Job Loss in the Great Recession; Historical Perspective from the Displaced Workers Survey, 1984-2010," (May, 2011) 
http:/ / www.nber.org/ papers/wl7040 

22 See Spending on County Human Service programs in California: An Evaluation of Economic Impacts, March 2009, 

http:/ /cfpic.org/ downloads/CFPIC_Beacon_report09.pdl According to this report, every dollar in state funds spent on CalWORKs generates 
an additional $1.43 in economic stimulus. 

“ In January 2010, California Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger proposed to eliminate the CalWORKs program, then serving 1.9 million, if the 
federal government did not approve $6.9 billion in additional federal funds and federal flexibilities, 
http:/ / WWW. cdss.ca.gov/cdssweb/entres/p df/ CDSS _Budget_5ummarv.pdf 
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Western Center would like to see more relief for families who have met their 60 month, especially 
when any portion of those months were spent during a federally declared recession or in a federally 
declared work surplus area. The fact that the program has no considerations for economic impacts 
that result in employment beyond the influence of state, and certainly participants, is one of its 
cruelest features. 

TANF Alone Cannot End Poverty among Families or Protect Children from Long-Term Harm 
Most poor families with working-aged adults are working families. Here in California, according to 
the Public Policy institute of California, 78.2% of low-income people live in a working family. While 
we support increasing subsidized jobs for low-income families who rely on TANF proposed in the 
Discussion Draft, it will have little impact in eliminating working-poverty unless federal law makers 
also pass laws to ensure that a day's work brings an honest wage, one that will pay for the basic 
costs of living, and that unemployment benefits are available when jobs are not. Until that is 
accomplished, low-income workers need workplace protections to prevent long-term impacts of 
poverty, like: Paid Sick Days, Schedule Fairness, Paid Family Leave, and Affordable Child Care. 

TANF Reanthorization Should Prioritize Goal of Reducing Child Poverty 

In summary. Western Center on Law and Poverty supports many of the accountability measures 
included in the TANF Reauthorization Discussion Draft and we also support the goal of 
reauthorizing TANF, rather than simply extending it. Provided the reauthorization can be 
accomplished without adding additional harmful and mean-spirited measures. While we would 
have liked to have a more robust conversation about poverty and deep poverty, the impact both are 
having on families and children, and promising practices to support health and wellbeing of people 
living in poverty and improve opportunities for low-income families to exit poverty, we are satisfied 
that, for the most part, the proposals in the working draft will move the program forward in a 
modestly positive direction. We thank you for your consideration of our comments and respectfully 
reserve the right to submit additional thoughts and considerations as the reauthorization 
progresses. Please do not hesitate to contact us should you have any questions at all. 

About Western Center on Law and Poverty 

For more information about Western Center, go to www.wclp.org. For more information about our 
TANF Reauthorization priorities or positions, contact us: 

Mike Herald Jessica Bartholow Antionette Dozier 

Email: mheral d@wclp .org Email: ibarth olow@wclp.o rg Email: a dozier@wcIp .org 

Phone: (916) 282-5112 Phone: (916) 282-5119 Phone: (213) 235-2629 

1107 Ninth Street, Suite 700 1107 Ninth Street, Suite 700 3701 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 208 

Sacramento, CA 95814-3607 Sacramento, CA 95814-3607 Los Angeles, CA 90010-2826 
Fax: (916) 442-7966 Fax: (916) 442-7966 Fax: (213) 487-0242 
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From: Zeva 

To: Submissions. Wavs and Means 

Subject: About welfare 

Date: Monday, July 13, 2015 3:17:09 PM 


Dear members. 

I am writing to tell you a story about when I was on welfare in 1974 and to 
urge you to fund welfare. 

I had a three-year-old whose father abusive to my daughter and me. My 
family was not able to help. My daughter was traumatized and I could not 
find child care that fit her needs. Therefore I needed to depend on welfare 
for 6 months. 

Finally I was able to stabilize myself to find a job and a home. 

My career put me in contact with many families on welfare. I never saw 
anybody abuse it. I saw people use it well. 

In the long run helping those who need help benefits society and saves 
money. 

Sincerely. 

Zeva Long ley 
San Rafael. Ca 


o 




